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CHAPTEE  I. 
THE  ANCIENT  FAMILY  OF  DE  MERSAC. 

ESIDE  a  hedge  of 
prickly  cactus  and 
spiked  aloes,  a  tall, 
dark-haired  girl 
stood  erect  and  mo- 
tionless. She  was 
shading  her  eyes 
with  her  hand,  and 
gazing  intently  at 
some  distant  object. 
From  the  point  at 
which  she  had  taken 
up  her  station  the 
ground  fell  away  in 
stony  watercourses 
and  wooded  ravines, 
till,  far  beneath,  a 
silvery  line  of  foam 
marked  the  shore 
of  the  wide  expanse 
of  blue  sea  which 
stretched  away  from 
it  to  meet  the  ho- 
rizon. Behind  her 
was  a  large  garden,  in  which  feathery  bamboos,  ragged  bananas,  and 
tall  palms  were  intermingled  with  plants  and  flowers  more  familiar  to 
VOL.  xxxi x. — NO.  2°0.  1. 
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English  eyes ;  and  directly  at  her  back  a  rugged  old  almond-tree  spread 
over  her  its  branches  loaded  with  bloom,  but  as  yet  bare  of  leaves ;  for 
the  season  was  the  month  of  February,  and  Northern  Europe  was  still 
hard  frozen  or  dreary  with  gales  and  driving  rain,  though  here  in  Algeria 
the  roses  were  in  bloom,  and  the  air  was  full  of  the  scent  of  spring. 

Bareheaded  she  stood  under  the  African  sun,  a  graceful,  majestic 
figure ;  and  the  breeze,  as  it  swept  in  fitfully  from  the  seaward,  set  the 
rosy  almond-blossoms  flying,  and  dropped  a  stray  one  now  and  again 
upon  her  abundant  dark  tresses.  As  to  the  fact  of  her  beauty  there 
could  be  no  question  ;  but  there  could  be,  and  indeed  was,  a  considerable 
divergence  of  opinion  as  to  its  attractiveness — those  of  her  own  sex 
generally  according  her  their  tribute  of  admiration  without  stint, 
whereas  men,  while  admitting  that  in  form  and  feature  she  was  as  per- 
fect as  an  old  G'reek  statue,  sometimes  complained  that  she  was  almost 
as  cold,  and  that  for  so  young  a  girl  she  was  too  impassive  and  self- 
possessed  to  be  fascinating.  To  be  fascinating  was  assuredly  not  one  of 
her  aspirations ;  that  much  might  be  guessed  by  the  most  superficial 
of  physiognomists  from  the  proud  pose  of  her  small,  well-shaped  head, 
from  the  slightly  drawn-up  nostril,  above  all  from  the  serene  composure 
'  of  her  curved  lips.  The  owner  of  such  a  face  could  no  more  be  capable 
of  coquetry  than  Pallas  Athene.  Noble  she  might  be,  or  clever,  or 
generous ;  but  captivating  never — unless,  indeed,  qualities  more  cap- 
tivating than  the  ordinary  might,  by  such  as  were  at  the  pains  to  seek 
for  them,  be  found  lying  far  beneath  that  calm  surface,  as  pearls  lie  hid 
in  depths  of  the  Southern  Ocean. 

Presently  an  old  woman  in  a  white  linen  cap  came  out  of  the  house, 
which  stood  some  hundred  yards  or  so  in  the  background,  and  peered 
about  her,  blinking  in  the  blaze  of  the  sunlight. 

"  Mademoiselle  Jeanne  !  "  she  called,  in  a  high-pitched  quavering  voice. 

"  I  am  here,  Fanchette,"  answered  the  girl,  without  changing  her 
position. 

The  old  woman  advanced  slowly,  dragging  her  list  slippers  over  the 
gravel. 

"Madame la  Duchesse  sends  to  say  that  she  is  not  feeling  well,  and 
will  breakfast  in  her  own  room,"  she  answered.  "  Will  you  be  served 
now,  Mademoiselle  1 " 

"  Not  yet,"  answered  the  girl.    "  The  steamer  is  in  sight,  Fanchette." 

"  Where  then  1  I  see  nothing.  Ah,  that  speck  in  the  distance  ! 
Eh,  mon  Dieu  I  Mademoiselle,  you  are  never  thinking  of  waiting  for 
M.  Leon  !  Two  hours  it  will  be,  at  the  very  least,  before  the  steamer 
gets  into  harbour ;  and  then  there  is  the  custom-house — they  will  not 
hurry  themselves  for  king  or  peasant,  those  lazy  douaniers.  If  M. 
Leon  gets  home  by  three  o'clock,  I  shall  be  astonished— and  you  have 
eaten  nothing  since  seven  !  " 

"  I  shall  have  the  better  appetite,  Fanchette,"  said  the  girl,  turning  and 
looking  down  upon  the  old  servant  with  grave,  brown,  not  unkindly  eyes. 
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"  Appetite  1  That  is  precisely  where  you  are  deceived,  Mademoiselle. 
Appetite  is  a  good  thing ;  but  hunger  is  a  bad  one.  Neglect  your  stomach 
when  you  are  young,  and  it  will  refuse  to  serve  you  when  you  are  old — that 
is  what  my  father  used  to  say ;  and  he  was  a  man  full  of  good  sense  my 
father." 

"  I  don't  doubt  it,  Fanchette ;  but  it  will  not  hurt  me  to  fast  for  a 
few  hours,  just  for  once." 

"  Who  knows  1  You  have  hardly  done  growing  yet ;  and  '  just  once ' 
may  be  just  once  too  often.  If  you  were  a  little  girl  still,  I  would  say, 
'  Jeanne,  go  in  and  eat  your  breakfast,  and  don't  argue  with  those  who 
are  four  times  your  age,  and  know  better  than  you  what  is  good  for  you.' " 
"  But,  as  I  am  not  a  little  girl  any  more,  I  suppose  I  must  have  my 
own  way,  Fanchette,"  observed  the  young  lady,  with  a  smile. 

"  Oh !  without  doubt ;  we  all  have  the  right  to  do  silly  things,  as  soon 
as  we  are  out  of  the  nursery.     Come,  Mademoiselle,  come  in  and  eat. 
M.  Leon  shall  not  starve  when  he  arrives — it  is  I  who  promise  it  you." 
"  Thank  you,  Fanchette ;   but  I  think  I  would  rather  wait." 
"  What  for,  bon  Dieu  ?   When  he  comes,  you  will  find,  most  likely, 
that  he  has  breakfasted  on  board ;  and  so  long  as  you  have  him  with 
you,  what  difference  can  it  make  whether  you  eat  with  him  or  not  1  " 
"  I  should  prefer  to  wait." 

Fanchette  knew  by  experience  that  when  her  young  mistress  spoke  in 
that  tone,  further  insistance  was  useless ;  so  she  shrugged  her  shoulders 
silently,  and  slowly  made  her  way  back  towards  the  house,  into  which 
she  presently  vanished. 

The  house  was  one  of  a  type  not  uncommon  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Algiers.  Having  been  in  the  old  Cor?  air  days  which  seem  so  remote, 
but  which  are  still  well  within  the  memory  of  living  men,  the  country 
residence  of  some  wealthy  Moor,  it  had,  at  a  later  period,  been  altered 
and  added  to  so  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  French  family  cf  the 
present  day ;  that  is  to  say,  that  a  modern  villa,  plain,  tile-roofed,  and 
uncompromising,  had  been  tacked,  without  rhyme  or  reason,  or  any  sense 
of  the  fitness  of  things,  on  to  one  end  of  it ;  whereby  it  had  gained  much 
in  comfort,  and  lost  as  much  in  beauty.  Yet  no  one  could  say  that  the 
house  was  an  ugly  one.  Artists,  architects,  and  dilettanti  were  wont, 
after  they  had  duly  admired  the  horse-shoe  arches,  the  twisted  marble 
pillars,  the  arabesques,  and  the  blue  glazed  tiles  of  the  older  part  of  the 
building,  to  shake  their  heads  and  sadly  moan  over  the  civilised  bar- 
barism which  had  affixed  thereto  an  oblong  and  unornamented  excre- 
scence with  large  windows,  green  persiennes,  and  a  red  roof;  but,  if  they 
were  honest  men  and  hard  pressed,  could  not  deny  that  the  general  effect 
of  the  structure  was  not  so  bad  as  by  rights  it  should  have  been.  Some- 
times, indeed,  when  sitting  after  dinner,  in  the  garden,  over  a  bottle  of 
old  Burgundy,  while  the  slant  rays  of  the  setting  sun  fell  full  upon  the 
white  walls,  and  the  sky  beyond  the  Bouzareah  was  all  aglow,  they 
could  be  brought  to  concede  that  even  the  modern  part  of  the  edifice  was 
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not  wholly  devoid  of  a  certain  picturesqueness  of  its  own ;  but  it  was 
redeemed  from  ugliness  (they  would  explain  in  such  moments)  by  three 
things  only — firstly,  by  honest  incongruity,  no  attempt  (which  must  needs 
have  proved  futile)  having  been  made  by  the  French  builder  to  assimilate 
his  work  to  that  which  Moors  alone  could  accomplish;  secondly,  by 
whitewash,  which,  under  the  African  sun,  takes  from  shadow  such  soft 
and  delicate  tints  that  the  meanest  of  buildings  are  beautified  by  it; 
and  thirdly,  by  a  universal  mantle  of  creepers — jasmine,  Banksia — rose 
and  purple  Bougainvillea — the  last  a  very  gorgeous  and  luxuriant  plant, 
for  which,  let  us  hope,  a  less  clumsy  name  may,  at  some  future  time,  be 
discovered. 

But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  building 
itself,  there  could  be  no  two  opinions  as  to  the  loveliness  of  its  position. 
For  it  stood  high  on  a  breezy  upland,  the  swelling  hills  of  the  Sahhel  on 
its  right,  the  sea  far  beneath  on  its  left,  and  in  front  a  foreground  of 
palm  and  umbrella  pines ;  the  heights  of  the  Fort  1'Empereur  hiding  the 
old  robber  city  which  they  command,  for  middle  distance  ;  and  beyond, 
a  glimpse  of  the  wide  Bay  of  Algiers;  and  beyond  that  again,  the  blue, 
snow-capped  mountains  of  Kabylia  melting  into  the  sky.  Behind  the 
house  were  fields  of  corn  and  maize,  backed  by  a  stretch  of  broken 
ground,  overgrown  with  palmetto,  which  swelled  into  hills  and  cul- 
minated in  the  headland  called  the  Bouzareah,  behind  whose  shoulder 
the  sun  sank  every  evening  into  a  peaceful  saffron  sky,  flecked  with  tiny 
gold  cloudlets ;  or  into  an  angry  reddened  storm-rack,  sailing  up  from 
the  Atlantic,  according  as  the  seasons  and  the  wind  were. 

Algiers,  alas  !  is  becoming  fashionable.  The  Grand  Army  which 
annually  sets  out  from  London,  Petersburg,  New  York,  and  other  cities 
upon  its  invasion  of  the  once  peaceful  Riviera  has  for  some  years  past 
been  pushing  reconnoitring  parties  into  Africa — parties  which  would 
doubtless  have  waxed  numerically  stronger  but  for  the  inveterate  turbu- 
lence of  the  Gulf  of  Lyons.  The  prospect  of  forty-eight  hours,  more  or 
less,  of  sea-sickness — a  very  terrible  contingency  to  most  Continental 
minds — has  hitherto  prevented  Algiers  from  being  converted  into  a 
second  Nice,  and  will  probably  continue  to  do  so,  in  spite  of  its  undoubted 
superiority  of  climate;  but,  happily  for  the  Algerian  hotel-keepers — 
unhappily  perhaps  for  sundry  unsociable  individuals — British  matrons 
and  maidens  are  less  afraid  of  the  sea  ;  and  thus  it  has  come  to  pass  that 
the  Rue  Bab-Azoun  and  the  Place  du  Gouvernement  have  added  to 
their  accustomed  motley  crowd  of  costumes — turbaned  Moors,  white- 
robed  Arabs,  scowling  Spaniards,  Maltese  sailors,  grinning  negroes,  and 
a  dozen  other  quaintly- assorted  types — a  considerable  sprinkling  of  the 
ulsters,  puggarees,  seal-skin  jackets,  and  Mother- TTubbard  hats,  by  means 
of  which  our  countrymen  and  countrywomen  are  wont  to  exhibit  their 
appreciation  of  the  picturesque  element  in  dress.  During  the  winter 
months,  these  good  people  not  only  fill  the  few  hotels  of  the  town,  but 
overflow  into  the  surrounding  country.  The  wooded  hill-side  on  the 
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eastern  arm  of  the  great  bay,  with  its  innumerable  white  villas,  swarms 
with  them  :  and  if  they  have  to  pay  somewhat  highly  for  their  accommo- 
dation, no  doubt  they  get  the  value  of  their  money ;  for  these  villas, 
nestling  amid  orange-groves,  palms,  aloes,  and  cypresses,  and  looking  out 
upon  a  prospect  of  glittering  city,  blue  sea,  and  distant  mountains,  form 
as  near  an  approach  to  fairyland  as  can  be  obtained  within  four  days' 
journey  of  our  bleak  shores. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  this  fashionable  suburb  of  Mustapha  Superieur 
that  the  particular  house  with  which  we  are  concerned  is  to  be  found. 
To  get  to  it  you  must  either  pass  beyond  that  district,  and,  reaching  the 
top  of  the  .hill,  strike  across  the  promontory  towards  the  northern  shore  ; 
or,  starting  from  Algiers  by  the  Bab-el-Oued — the  Western  Gate — you 
must  mount  a  steep,  winding  road,  bordered  with  acacias,  and,  leaving 
the  town  below  you  on  the  left,  gain  the  little  village  of  El-Biar.  Then, 
after  following  the  level  high-road  for  ten  minutes  or  so,  you  will  see  a 
high  white  garden  wall  and  wooden  folding  gates,  through  which,  if  you 
penetrate,  you  will  find  yourself  in  the  garden  of  the  Campagne  de 
Mersac.  Looked  upon  merely  as  a  winter  residence,  it  can  hardly  com- 
pare with  its  neighbours  of  Mustapha,  being  colder  and  more  exposed 
than  they ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  fresher  in  the  hot  season,  and  it 
has  also — what  the  villas  of  Mustapha  have  not — a  very  respectable  pro- 
perty attached  to  it.  Many  acres  of  fertile  land  stretch  away  behind  it, 
inland,  from  which  the  owners,  after  contending  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury against  much  difficulty  and  disappointment,  may  be  said  to  have 
reaped,  upon  the  whole,  an  encouraging  result. 

Thither  in  the  year  1845,  or  thereabouts,  had  come  one  Charles  Leon, 
Marquis  de  Mersac,  hoping  to  find  in  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  in  the 
young  colony  at  once  peace  and  occupation  for  the  remaining  years  of  a 
life  which  had  hitherto  been  passed  amid  more  storms  and  troubles  than 
fall  to  the  lot  of  most  men.  He  purchased  his  land — land  which,  as  his 
reading  had  told  him,  had  once  been  as  fertile  as  any  in  the  world,  but 
which  had  now  lain  waste,  or  nearly  so,  for  centuries — set  himself  man- 
fully to  struggle  against  infinite  natural  difficulties,  irrepressible  growth 
of  useless  palmetto,  want  of  labour,  siroccos,  locusts,  and  many  other 
stubborn  enemies  which  need  not  be  enumerated  here ;  and,  in  the  end, 
achieved  a  fair  measure  of  success.  He  met  with  a  good  deal  of  what  is 
generally  called  bad  luck  ;  but  this  did  not  disappoint,  or,  at  any  rate, 
did  not  discourage  him. 

"  Disappointment — $a  me  connalt ! "  he  would  often  say,  with  a 
smile  and  a  shrug.  "  Misfortune  and  I  are  old  acquaintances,  and  know 
how  to  meet  without  quarrelling.  After  all,  it  is  only  a  question  of  habit. 
Sailors  sleep  quietly  in  a  gale  of  wind  which  frightens  landsmen  out  of 
their  senses ;  and  I  am  too  much  accustomed  to  failure  to  be  scared  by 
it."  So  before  his  death  the  Marquis  de  Mersac  had  become  a  prosperous 
farmer,  which  is  a  rare  phenomenon  in  Algeria  even  at  the  present  day. 
For  this  result  he  was  indebted  partly,  no  doubt,  to  his  possession  of 
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a  moderate  amount  of  capital,  but  in  a  much  greater  degree  to  his 
indomitable  perseverance  and  spirit,  which  carried  him  over  obstacles 
that  would  have  disheartened  a  man  of  weaker  will.  But  for  this 
resolute  temperament,  indeed,  he  must  have  fainted  far  earlier  in  his 
career ;  for  he  had  seen  little  but  adversity  ever  since  that  dim  winter's 
morning  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  when,  as  a  child  of  eight  years 
old,  he  had  been  roused  from  his  bed  by  his  pale,  affrighted  mother,  and, 
after  a  long  journey  over  miry  roads  and  through  a  country  blazing  into 
anarchy,  had  been  taken  on  board  a  small  sailing-boat  bound  for  Dover. 
His  father,  a  three-parts  ruined  nobleman,  who  had  held  some  office 
about  the  court  of  Louis  XVI.,  took  a  gloomy  old  house  at  Hampstead ; 
and  there  it  was  that  the  young  Charles  grew  up  to  manhood,  and 
received  such  education  as  his  parents  could  afford  him.  The  old 
Marquis  seems  to  have  borne  ill-fortune  with  that  mixture  of  petulance 
and  dignity  which  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  his  nation.  Proud, 
narrow-minded,  hating  England  and  the  English,  he  uttered  no  com- 
plaint, but  accepted  his  long  years  of  exile  merely  as  bad  moments  to  be 
passed  through  in  silence  and  patience;  refused  all  hospitality,  being 
unable  to  return  it ;  and  lived  the  life  of  a  hermit,  looking  forward 
always  to  a  brighter  future,  when  right  should  triumph  over  wrong,  the 
good  old  times  return,  and  the  king  come  to  his  own  again.  In  the 
great  Revolution  which  had  swept  away  for  ever  the  old  order  of  things 
in  his  own  land,  and  was  bidding  fair  to  effect  a  like  transformation  all 
over  Europe,  he  saw  only  a  successful  uprising  of  the  bas  peuple ;  and 
knowing  his  compatriots — or  believing  he  knew  them — as  he  did,  he 
never  felt  a  moment's  doubt  of  the  ephemeral  nature  of  the  new 
Republic.  Nor  did  the  rise  of  the  Empire  occasion  him  any  fresh  mis- 
givings. Sometimes,  indeed,  the  news  of  one  of  Napoleon's  victories 
would  elicit  from  him  a  few  angry  expressions  of  contempt  for  the 
theatrical  farceur  (to  use  his  own  expression)  who  had  dubbed  himself 
Emperor  of  the  French ;  but  that  an  obscure  Corsican  upstart  should 
ever  be  able  to  establish  a  dynasty  permanently  upon  the  throne  of  the 
Bourbons  was  a  proposition  too  absurd  to  merit  refutation. 

In  serene  expectation,  then,  of  the  ultimate  undoing  of  the  Devil  and 
all  his  works,  the  old  gentleman  sat  in  his  dim  little  parlour  one  grey 
morning  in  the  year  1805,  and,  as  he  listened  to  the  salvoes  of  artillery 
booming  in  honour  of  the  victory  of  Trafalgar,  tapped  his  gold  snuff-box 
with  a  certain  pensive  complacency.  But  there  was  another  person  in 
the  room  upon  whom  the  soimd  of  those  cannons  produced  an  entirely 
different  effect,  and  who,  at  each  fresh  report,  fidgeted  and  frowned  and 
drummed  so  impatiently  upon  the  table  that  the  Marquis  was  roused  at 
last  from  his  reverie,  and  looked  up  with  an  air  of  slightly  offended 
sin-prise.  This  was  no  other  than  M.  Charles,  who  had  now  developed 
into  a  tall,  broad-shouldered,  and  handsome  young  man  of  three- and- 
twenty,  and  who,  in  the  most  reprehensible  manner,  had  begun  to  hold 
opinions  and  form  judgments  of  his  own  upon  many  matters ;  opinions 
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and  judgments  which,  if  not  speedily  corrected,  might  lead  him  Heaven — 
or  rather  the  Devil — only  knew  where. 

"  May  I  inquire,  Charles,"  said  the  Marquis  in  his  high  thin  voice, 
"  what  is  disturbing  you  ?  " 

"  Sir,"  says  the  young  man,  "  we  have  lost  a  battle." 

"  Indeed  ?  I  was  not  aware  of  it.  I  imagined,  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  fleet  of  M.  Buonaparte  had  received  a  crushing  blow.  But  I  do  not 
trouble  myself  much  about  such  matters  at  present ;  no  doubt  you  are 
better  informed  than  I.  Where  did  this  battle  take  place,  Charles  1 " 

"  I  was  speaking  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  sir,  where,  as  you  say, 
the  French  fleet  has  received  a  crushing  blow.  The  army,  I  believe, 
continues  to  be  everywhere  victorious.  Father,"  continued  the  young 
man  in  a  more  animated  tone,  "  let  me  go  and  fight  for  France  ! 
Republic  or  Empire,  what  signifies  the  government  when  it  is  the  nation 
which  is  at  war?  When  peace  comes  it  will  be  time  enough  to  think  of 
politics.  And  what  is  to  become  of  me  if  I  am  to  remain  here  doing 
nothing  all  my  life  ?  Here  I  am  neither  English  nor  French,  nor  boy, 
nor  man.  I  cannot  fight  for  my  king — let  me  at  least  draw  my  sword 
for  my  country  !  "  And  with  this  Charles  plumped  down  on  his  knees, 
as  people  sometimes  did  in  those  days  when  they  were  strongly  moved 
and  wanted  a  thing  very  badly. 

"  Hum,"  muttered  the  Marquis,  stroking  his  chin.  "  Your  mother 
has  to  some  extent  prepared  me  for  this  outbreak.  It  is  a  point  upon 
which  we  had  better  understand  each  other  clearly  and  finally.  In  the 
meantime  you  may  as  well  rise ;  for  your  attitude  will  not  affect  the 
matter  one  way  or  the  other,  and  your  frame  is  too  large  to  adapt  itself 
readily  to  constrained  postures.  Will  you  now  take  a  seat  and  be  so 
good  as  to  favour  me  with  your  attention  for  a  few  minutes.  What  you 
propose  to  do  is  to  enter  the  service  of  a  man  who  has  usurped  the 
tin-one  of  your  sovereign — that  is  to  say,  to  commit  the  crime  of  high 
treason,  an  offence  punishable  with  death.  To  ask  me  to  sanction  such 
a  course  is  to  ask  me  to  consent  to  the  degradation  of  our  name — which 
is  simply  absurd.  I  do  not,  however,  lay  any  prohibition  upon  you. 
You  are  of  an  age  to  be  capable  of  deciding  upon  your  own  course  of 
action.  If  you  can  bring  yourself  to  dishonour  your  father  and  be  a 
traitor  to  your  king,  go.  If  you  think  you  will  not  be  disgracing  your 
family  by  caracoling  through  Europe  at  the  heels  of  an  obscure  and 
theatrical  Corsican  whom  unparalleled  events  have  raised  for  a  time  to  the 
position  of  a  successful  Robespierre,  by  all  means  go.  But  do  not,  at 
any  future  time,  expect  me  to  intercede  on  your  behalf;  and  remember 
that,  in  the  event  of  your  taking  this  step,  I  shall  cease  immediately  and 
for  ever  to  be  in  any  way  responsible  for  the  result." 

This  was  not  very  encouraging,  but  it  was  more  than  Charles  had 
expected. 

Many  years  afterwards,  when  he  himself  was  old  and  grey-headed,  he 
described  the  scene  to  his  children,  and  explained  that  the  old  Marquis 
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was  in  the  habit  of  expressing  himself  forcibly,  and  did  not  expect  his 
•words  to  be  taken  quite  in  a  literal  sense.  "  I  think  he  saw,"  the 
narrator  would  say,  "  that  it  was  rather  hard  upon  a  young  fellow,  such 
as  I  was  then,  to  be  forced  to  sit  idle  with  his  hands  in  his  lap,  whilst 
others  of  his  age  were  field-officers,  and  had  been  through  two  or  three 
campaigns.  Only  he  could  not  give  an  actual  consent  to  my  wearing  the 
uniform  of  the  Emperor,  but  preferred  to  let  me  do  so  upon  my  own 
responsibility.  If  I  had  known  that  I  should  see  him  but  seldom,  and 
my  mother  never  again,  after  that  day,  I  might  have  hesitated  about 
leaving  them ;  but  I  was  young,  and  troubled  myself  very  little  about 
the  future,  thinking  only  of  glory  and  the  wars." 

To  the  wars  M.  Charles  accordingly  went ;  and  thus  we  find  him, 
about  a  year  later,  charging  gallantly  as  a  Lieutenant  of  Hussars  at  the 
Battle  of  Auerstadt,  where  he  would  very  likely  have  distinguished 
himself  more,  had  not  a  splinter  of  a  shell  laid  open  his  side  early  in  the 
action,  breaking  three  of  his  ribs,  and  nearly  putting  an  end,  then  and 
there,  to  his  military  career. 

Nor  were  the  adverse  fates  contented  with  striking  this  devoted  youth 
so  sharp  a  corporeal  blow,  but  must  needs  proceed  to  direct  their  arrows 
against  the  less  easily  curable  region  of  the  heart.  For  when  poor 
Charles  was  sufficiently  recovered  of  his  wound  to  drag  a  feeble  and 
emaciated  body  by  slow  stages  in  the  direction  of  France,  it  so  chanced 
that  he  made  a  halt  at  Coblenz,  and  there  fell  in  with  a  lovely  and  fasci- 
nating Louise,  daughter  of  the  Due  and  Duchesse  de  Joigny,  a  highly 
aristocratic  couple,  whom  the  Revolution  had  forced  to  fix  their  home  for 
a  time  in  that  dreary  town.  Now  the  Due,  who  was  bored  in  his  exile 
to  the  extent  of  almost  dislocating  his  noble  jaws  by  continual  ya-vns, 
was  glad  enough  to  have  the  opportunity  of  showing  some  kindness  to 
the  bon  of  his  old  friend,  the  Marquis  cle  Mersac,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
of  satisfying  his  own  curiosity  as  to  the  appearance,  habits,  and  manners 
of  the  great  man  upon  whom  the  eyes  of  the  world  were,  at  that  time, 
eagerly  fixed.  Charles  de  Mersac,  fresh  from  the  battle-field,  would,  he 
thought,  be  the  very  man  to  give  him  the  gossiping  information  for  which 
he  longed;  and  it  never  occurred  to  him  to  suspect  that  the  young 
soldier's  ready  acceptance  of  his  proffered  hospitality  was  prompted  by 
any  other  feeling  than  a  desire  for  intellectual  conversation  and  refined 
companionship.  To  chat  over  the  late  campaign  with  one  who  had 
taken  part  in  it,  and  to  state  in  detail  his  own  political  views  to  a  patient 
and  courteous  listener,  was  an  amusement  in  which,  faute  de  mieux,  the 
old  gentleman  was  willing  to  indulge  for  an  unlimited  period ;  but  the 
idea  that  one  who  had  so  far  forgotten  himself  as  to  wear  the  uniform  of 
the  usurper,  should  aspire  to  become  his  son-in-law  was  evidently  prepos- 
terous— particularly  when,  as  in  the  present  case,  the  individual  in 
question  had  but  slender  means  and  doubtful  prospects. 

The  result  of  this  way  of  looking  at  things  on  the  part  of  the  Due  de 
Joigny,  was  that  |M.   Charles  left  Ooblenz  rather  suddenly,  one  bright 
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summer  morning  in  the  year  1806,  taking  with  him  an  exceedingly 
beautiful  miniature  slung  round  his  neck  by  a  blue  ribbon,  and  that  the 
fair  Louise  wept  for  twenty-four  hours,  more  or  less,  after  his  departure. 

All  things  considered,  the  next  six  years  of  Charles  de  Mersac's  life 
may  be  said  to  have  been  tolerably  happy.  At  least,  the  element  of 
excitement  was  not  wanting  in  them.  He  returned  to  active  service, 
and  was  wounded  over  and  over  again  under  Massena  and  Soult  in  the 
Peninsula.  Moreover  he  obtained  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
and  rose  to  the  rank  of  Colonel.  Danger  was  his  delight,  and  neither 
pain,  nor  sickness,  nor  hunger,  nor  even  defeat  could  sadden  him ;  for  he 
wore  always  next  his  heart  the  miniature  he  had  carried  away  from 
Coblenz.  He  was  naturally  of  a  healthy,  sanguine  temperament,  and 
doubted  not  that  she  who  had  sworn  to  remain  faithful  to  him 
through  good  report  and  evil  report,  would  keep  her  vow  as  religiously  as 
he  had  kept  his.  So  that  when  he  returned  from  Spain  to  Paris, 
invalided,  in  the  year  1812,  and  weak  from  the  effects  of  a  long  fever, 
the  news  that  Louise  de  Joigny  had  been  for  some  time  the  wife  of  the 
old  Due  de  Breuil,  whose  estates  were  almost  as  broad  as  his  descent 
was  long,  was  near  being  the  death  of  him. 

But  though  disappointment  is  a  hard  thing  to  bear,  and  treachery 
cuts  deep,  and  the  sudden  wreck  of  the  hopes  and  dreams  of  six  years 
may  seem  to  overwhelm  a  man  for  a  time,  yet  these  are  ills  which  have 
seldom  been  known  to  prove  mortal.  De  Mersac  did  not  die ;  but  he 
set  oxit  with  the  Grand  Army  for  Russia  with  a  heavy  heart,  hoping  for 
nothing  better  than  that  some  stray  bullet  might  relieve  him  of  a  world 
which  he  had  now  found  to  be  altogether  cruel,  selfish,  and  deceitful. 

That  disastrous  campaign  proved  to  be  his  last.  At  the  battle  of 
Borodino  he  lost  his  sabre-arm,  and  there  took  leave  of  soldiering  for 
good  and  all. 

Brave  as  he  was,  and  in  spite  of  the  philosophy  with  which  he  had 
already  accustomed  himself  to  look  upon  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  this  last 
blow  went  very  near  to  crushing  de  Mersac's  spirit.  He  never  loved  to 
speak  of  the  time  that  followed,  when  he  lived  with  his  father  in  the 
dull  old  house  at  Hampstead,  which  (his  mother  being  noAV  dead)  had 
lost  all  attraction  for  him.  Nevertheless  he  made  the  best  of  things, 
after  his  usual  fashion,  setting  himself  to  learn  how  to  use  his  left  hand  ; 
and  so  well  did  he  succeed  in  this,  that,  in  the  year  1814,  when  his  father 
had  departed  to  Pails  to  claim  his  estates,  and  become  a  high  dignitary 
at  the  court  of  Louis  le  Desire,  he  was  able  to  write  with  tolerable  ease 
and  rapidity,  and  needed  no  one  to  cut  up  his  dinner  for  him. 

It  now  became  necessary  that  he  should  be  presented  to  the  King  of 
France ;  and  the  prospect  of  this  ceremony  cost  the  old  Marquis  many 
a  sleepless  night,  it  being  so  very  uncertain  how  that  monarch  would 
receive  so  erring  a  member  of  his  faithful  aristocracy. 

The  interview,  however,  passed  off  more  smoothly  than  might  have 
been  expected. 

1—5 
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"  They  tell  me  you  are  covered  with  wounds,  sir,"  said  the  King  on 
that  memorable  occasion,  "and  that  you  have  gained  little  except  a 
decoration.  That  is  a  poor  reward  for  so  many  years  of  devoted  service." 

"  I  fought  for  France,  Sire,"  replied  de  Mersac,  who  did  not  like 
Louis  XVIII.,  and  could  never  be  brought  to  address  him  with  a  tithe 
of  the  respect  he  had  shown  to  his  mighty  predecessor. 

The  old  Marquis  made  a  grimace  when  he  heard  this  curt  answer ; 
but  the  King  laughed  good-naturedly. 

"The  whole  nation  did  as  you  have  done,"  he  said.  "But  the 
nation  has  returned  to  its  allegiance,  and  so  have  you.  I  regret  very 
much  that  circumstances  have  deprived  the  army  of  the  services  of  so 
brave  an  officer ;  but,  if  you  do  not  disdain  civil  employment,  you  may 
yet  be  able  to  serve  your  country,  M.  le  Colonel. 

The  upshot  of  this  was  that  a  diplomatic  appointment  was  conferred 
upon  the  gallant  Colonel ;  and  in  this  branch  of  the  public  service  he 
remained,  doing  his  work  creditably,  though  withoiit  much  personal  dis- 
tinction, till  the  death  of  the  King. 

He  was  sitting  over  his  breakfast  at  the  small  German  Court  to 
which  he  was  accredited,  one  morning,  shortly  after  the  news  of  that 
deplored  event  had  reached  him,  when  his  servant  laid  two  letters  on  the 
table  before  him.  He  took  one  of  them  and  broke  the  seal.  It  contained 
a  brief  intimation  that  his  Majesty,  King  Charles  X.,  had  no  further 
occasion  for  his  services.  "  Aha  !  "  said  de  Mersac,  "  I  expected  as  much. 
M.  le  Comte  d'Artois  has  little  love  for  those  who  wear  neither  pig- tails 
nor  soutanes."  Then  he  opened  the  other  letter,  and  over  that  he  sighed 
more  than  once ;  for  it  announced  the  sudden  death  of  the  old  Marquis ; 
and  though  the  father  and  son  had  never  had  much  sympathy  with  one 
another,  the  latter  was  a  man  of  stronger  affections  than  the  generality 
of  mankind ;  and  to  find  oneself  quite  alone  in  the  world,  at  a  period  of 
life  when  most  men  have  a  wife  and  children  to  take  the  place  of  the  last 
generation,  is  enough  to  afford  matter  for  sad  reflection  to  the  most 
philosophic  mind. 

And  now  the  new  Marquis  de  Mersac  did  a  thing  so  grievous  and 
scandalous  that  his  name  became  a  word  of  warning  throughout  the 
Faubourg  St.  Germain,  and  moans  over  his  conduct  were  heard  in  the 
highest  quarters.  He  actually  sold  his  ancestral  estates.  It  was  con- 
sidered no  palliation  of  this  crime  that  the  culprit  was  driven  thereto  by 
what  he  chose  to  consider  the  necessity  of  paying  the  heavy  debts 
bequeathed  to  him  by  his  late  father.  The  old  Due  de  Chateauvieux,  to 
whom  he  ventured  to  put  forward  this  excuse,  had  scarcely  the  patience 
to  listen  to  him. 

"  Sir,"  said  he,  "  there  are  certain  lines  of  action  which  nothing  can 
justify.  As  you  are  aware,  I  have  never  been  one  of  those  who  con- 
demned you  and  others,  who  were  then  young  men,  for  wearing  the 
uniform  of  Buonaparte.  You  obeyed  then  a  natural  and  not  ignoble 
impulse.  But  what  you  have  done  now  will  alienate  from  yoii  the  sym- 
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pathies  of  every  man  who  respects  himself.  One  raises  money,  parbleu  I 
— one  borrows — one  mortgages — one  remains  in  debt — but  sell  one's 
estates  ! — never  ! " 

Facilis  descensus  Averni  I  Having  started  with  so  prodigious  a 
downward  step,  what  could  be  expected  but  that  the  Marquis  de  Mersac 
should  plunge  still  deeper  into  the  abyss  of  disgrace  1  His  friends  were 
grieved  rather  than  surprised  when  they  heard  that  the  misguided  man 
had  invested  his  remaining  capital  in  ti*ade,  and  had  entered  into  part- 
nership with  a  low-born  West  Indian  merchant.  After  that,  it  was  a 
relief  to  learn  that  he  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  look  after  the  interests 
of  his  business,  and  that  Parisian  society  would  no  longer  be  shocked  by 
the  visible  presence  of  the  criminal. 

Parisian  society  saw  him  no  more  ;  but  those  whose  memory  canies 
them  back  as  far  as  the  London  seasons  of  1838  and  1839  may  recollect 
having  met  pretty  frequently  a  stalwart,  grey-haired,  one-armed  French 
gentleman,  who  bore  the  title  of  Marquis  de  Mersac,  and  who  was 
understood  to  have  amassed  a  moderate  fortune  in  the  West  Indies. 

This  gentleman  was  very  well  received  by  the  leaders  of  fashion  in 
our  metropolis,  being,  as  was  well  known,  the  representative  of  one  of 
the  oldest  families  in  France,  and  having,  besides,  a  comfortable  fortune, 
agreeable  manners,  and  an  engaging  presence.  Among  the  men  he 
speedily  acquired  popularity  by  his  skill  in  horsemanship — a  science 
which  then,  as  now,  was  not  considered  in  this  country  to  be  one  of  the 
strong  points  of  his  nation ;  while  the  ladies  could  not  sufficiently  praise 
his  old-fashioned,  courtly  politeness,  his  readiness  to  oblige  any  one  of 
them,  old  or  young,  handsome  or  plain,  and  a  certain  youthful  sprightli- 
ness  which  yet  clung  to  him  in  spite  of  his  fifty-six  years. 

It  was  a  surprise  to  his  friends — perhaps  a  little  disappointment  to 
some  of  them — to  hear  that  he  was  about  to  be  married  to  a  certain  Miss 
Moreton,  a  plain-featured  orphan,  who  already,  at  the  age  of  six-and- 
twenty,  had  assumed  something  of  the  demeanour  and  habits  of  an  old 
maid.  It  was  thought  that  the  handsome  Marquis,  old  as  he  was,  might 
have  done  better ;  but  he  never  had  reason  himself  to  regret  his  choice. 
His  wife — a  good,  meek,  and  somewhat  characterless  person,  who  adored 
him — behaved  herself  throughout  her  married  life  in  an  entirely  ex- 
emplary manner.  She  embraced  his  religion,  agreed  in  all  his  opinions 
— even  before  he  uttered  them — accompanied  him  without  a  murmur  to 
the  African  colony,  whither  his  longing  for  occupation  of  some  kind 
led  him  ;  and  there,  some  time  after  such  an  event  had  ceased  to  appear 
probable,  made  him  the  father  of  a  little  girl,  who  eventually  grew  up 
into  the  stately  young  lady  whom  Ave  saw  just  now  gazing  over  the 
garden  wall.  Two  years  later  an  heir  to  the  title  of  de  Mersac  saw  the 
light ;  and  shortly  after  the  accomplishment  of  this  latter  feat,  Madame 
la  Marquise,  with  a  happy  consciousness  that,  in  an  unobtrusive  way, 
she  had  done  what  was  required  of  her  by  God  and  man  in  this  world, 
slipped  gently  out  of  it. 
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The  widower  was  for  some  time  very  disconsolate.  Like  many  other 
apparent  nonentities,  Madame  la  Marquise  had  been  a  helpful  and  valu- 
able creature  in  her  own  restricted  sphere ;  and  her  husband  found  that 
his  loss  had  cast  upon  him  many  new  responsibilities,  not  the  least  of 
which  was  the  care  and  education  of  a  couple  of  small  children — a  task 
for  which  be  felt  himself  to  be  in  no  way  qualified.  Help  was,  however, 
in  store  for  him  in  the  carrying  out  of  this  last  duty.  Early  in  the  days 
of  his  mourning,  a  very  old  friend  of  his  appeared  unexpectedly  upon  the 
scene.  A  series  of  trivial  circumstances — a  slight  attack  of  bronchitis 
in  the  first  place,  a  quarrel  with  her  doctor  at  Nice  in  the  second,  and  a 
general  weariness  of  familiar  localities  in  the  third — induced  the  Duchesse 
de  Breuil  to  visit  Algiers ;  and,  hearing  that  M.  de  Mersac  had  taken  up 
his  abode  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  she  hastened  to  renew  her 
acquaintance  with  him,  after  an  interruption  of  over  forty  years. 

The  former  lovers  met  again,  as  one  may  imagine,  with  a  shock  of 
surprise,  half  pleasant,  half  painful,  with  a  stirring  of  many  old  memo- 
ries, and  a  faint  throbbing  of  wounds  long  since  healed  over  by  merciful 
Time.  Between  the  handsome,  wasp-waisted  young  hussar  of  Jena  and 
the  bronzed,  grey-headed  farmer  of  El-Biar — between  the  lovely,  inno- 
cent Louise  de  Joigny  and  the  Duchesse  de  Breuil,  a  grande  dame  who 
had  played  no  inconsiderable  part  in  the  political  and  social  history  of 
her  country  till  she  had  been  shouldered  aside  to  make  room  for  the 
satellites  of  a  new  regime — between  1806  and  1850,  what  a  difference  ! 
They  were,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  strangers  to  one  another,  and  yet 
bound  together  by  a  tie  which  both,  in  the  sunset  of  their  lives,  were 
eager  to  acknowledge.  The  ghost  of  their  dead  youth  rose  up  between 
them,  and  joined  their  trembling  old  hands.  The  Marquis  showed  his 
old  flame  the  miniature  which  had  accompanied  him  through  all  his 
campaigns  and  wanderings  ;  and  the  old  lady  sighed  over  it,  and  cried  a 
little.  This  work  of  art  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  present  Marquis  ; 
and  at  the  back  of  it,  under  the  velvet  of  the  frame,  still  remains  a  scrap 
of  paper,  on  which  is  written,  in  faded  ink,  "  Toujours  fidele :  Coblence, 
1806,"  ...  an  inscription  of  which  the  irony  may  have  often  struck  its 
original  owner. 

The  Duchess,  homeless,  childless,  and  nearly  friendless — for  she  did 
not  happen  to  be  upon  good  terms  with  the  inheritor  of  her  husband's 
title  and  estates,  and  had  no  near  relation  of  her  own  family — was,  with- 
out much  difficulty,  persuaded  to  take  the  lease  of  a  villa  adjoining  that 
which  was  now  known  as  the  Campagne  de  Mersac.  She  said  it  would 
be  useful  to  her  as  a  winter  residence;  but  by  degrees  her  absences 
became  less  and  less  frequent,  and  ever  of  shorter  duration,  till  at  last  it 
was  understood  that  she  considered  her  home  to  be  in  Algeria.  She  took 
a  great  interest  in  the  children  of  her  old  admiier,  and  charged  herself 
with  such  elements  of  their  bringing-up  as  generally  fall  to  a  mother's 
lot.  Leon  was  her  favourite ;  as  was  perhaps  natural,  seeing  that  the 
Marquis  displayed  a  marked  partiality  for  the  little  Jeanne. 
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And  so  the  years  slipped  by,  and  the  Duchesse  de  Breuil  became,  in 
some  sense,  a  member  of  the  de  Mersac  household.  Leon  declares  that 
his  father  and  the  Duchess  used  to  flirt  outrageously,  and  that  he  never 
could  understand  why  they  did  not  marry  ;  but  Leon  is  a  flippant  young 
man,  and  often  says  foolish  things.  It  was  Louise  de  Joigny,  and  not 
the  Duchesse  de  Breuil,  with  whom  the  old  Marquis  had  been  in  love  ; 
and  though  he  had  a  very  sincere  admiration  and  respect  for  the  latter 
lady,  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  in  his  heart  of  hearts,  he  ever  con- 
nected her  very  closely  with  the  former.  The  friendship  of  the  two  old 
people  was  probably  not  the  less  strong  for  the  romantic  memories  which 
a  word  or  a  hint  from  either  of  them  could  summon  up  into  the  thoughts 
of  the  other,  as  children  by  holding  a  shell  to  their  ear  catch  echoes  of  its 
native  waves ;  but  the  romance  itself  had  vanished  long  since  beyond 
recalling,  and  was  no  more  a  reality  now  than  the  sea  in  the  shell.  He, 
being  obliged  to  be  often  away  from  home  by  the  exigencies  of  his  farm- 
ing operations  and  of  his  latest  hobby,  the  breeding  of  horses,  thanked 
Heaven  that  he  could  leave  his  children  in  the  care  of  a  lady,  while  she 
was  not  less  grateful  for  the  new  interests  which  preserved  her  old  age 
from  utter  loneliness.  But  for  this  reciprocity  of  benefit,  it  is  probable 
that  the  fiances  of  1806  would  not  have  renewed  their  intimacy. 

The  Marquis  survived  his  wife  about  a  dozen  years.  A  malarious 
fever,  contracted  at  his  stud-farm  in  the  Metidja  plain,  proved  fatal  to 
him  in  the  long  run,  chiefly  owing  to  neglect.  He  had  an  iron  constitu- 
tion, and  from  his  youth  up  had  been  accustomed  to  treat  all  maladies, 
as  the  Irishman  treated  the  measles,  "  with  contempt ;"  but  at  eighty 
yeai-s  of  age  it  does  not  take  much  to  kill  a  man,  and  so  the  Marquis 
failed  to  rally  from  his  third  bout  of  the  fever. 

His  death  left  the  immediate  future  of  his  children  in  some  uncer- 
tainty ;  for  though  Fanchette,  the  old  nurse,  was  an  excellent  and 
devoted  creature,  it  would  scarcely  have  been  advisable  that  they  should 
be  left  under  her  sole  care ;  and  the  only  guardian  appointed  for  them  was 
M.  de  Fontvieille,  an  old  widojver,  who  spent  his  time  between  Algiers 
and  Paris,  and  had  no  establishment  of  his  own.  To  the  immense  relief 
of  this  old  gentleman,  who  had  been  greatly  perturbed  by  the  responsi- 
bility thus  cast  upon  him,  the  Duchesse  de  Breuil  came  forward  with  a 
solution  of  the  difficulty,  proposing  to  take  up  her  abode  with  the  chil- 
dren of  her  old  friend,  and  to  treat  them  in  every  respect  as  her  own,  so 
long  as  her  life  should  be  spared.  This  seemed  a  highly  satisfactory 
arrangement ;  but,  before  finally  acceding  to  it,  M.  de  Fontvieille  thought 
it  right  to  put  himself  in  communication  with  the  few  near  relations  of 
the  orphans — some  cousins,  resident  in  Auvergne,  and  a  Mrs.  Ashley,  a 
younger  sister  of  the  late  Marquise.  The  hearty  and  unreserved  ap- 
proval of  the  scheme  which  reached  him,  by  return  of  post,  from  both 
these  quarters  made  him  chuckle  sardonically ;  for  he  was  a  somewhat 
cynical  old  fellow,  and  enjoyed  nothing  more  than  some  fresh  proof  of 
the  selfishness  and  insincerity  of  his  fellow-creatures.  He  took  up  his 
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hat,  his  snuff-box,  and  the  two  letters,  and  presented  himself  in  the 
drawing  room  of  his  friend  the  Duchess. 

"  Madame,"  said  he,  bending  over  her  hand  in  his  old-fashioned  way, 
"  you  are  free  to  carry  out  your  benevolent  intentions  :  the  family  will 
not  oppose  itself  to  you.  They  had  been  eager  to  welcome  their  young 
relations,  but  they  think  themselves  bound  to  consult  the  dear  children's 
wishes  rather  than  their  own." 

"No  one  cares  to  add  two  strangers  to  his  family,"  observed  the 
Duchess,  more  charitably ;  "  to  most  people  such  a  necessity  would  be  a 
misfortune  :  to  me,  as  it  happens,  it  is  a  blessing." 

So  she  packed  up  her  belongings,  and  moved  from  her  villa  to  the 
Campagne  de  Mersac,  where  she  was  received  with  unfeigned  joy.  The 
young  people  were  fond  of  her,  and  infinitely  preferred  remaining  in  the 
old  home,  under  her  tutelage,  to  going  among  strangers ;  and  she,  on  her 
side,  loved  them,  and  did  her  duty  to  them,  according  to  her  lights. 

"With  Jeanne  she  was  not  able  to  feel  much  sympathy.  The  girl's 
inordinate  grief  at  her  father's  death — a  grief  which  showed  itself  in  no 
violent  form,  but  only  by  pallor,  listlessness,  heavy  eyes,  and  a  morbid 
shrinking  from  all  amusements — puzzled  her  at  first,  and  then  irritated 
her.  To  show  feeling  in  such  a  case,  the  Duchess  admitted,  was  only 
proper  and  becoming ;  but  then  feeling  should  be  manifested  in  recog- 
nised ways,  otherwise  one  did  not  know  how  to  deal  with  it,  and  it 
became  an  absolute  nuisance.  It  was  not  natural  that  a  girl  of  fifteen 
should  mope  and  mourn  for  a  twelvemonth  and  more  because  things  had 
taken  their  natural  course,  and  her  father  had  gone  to  his  long  home 
after  reaching  the  extreme  limit  of  life  accorded  to  man  by  the  Psalmist. 
Moreover,  Jeanne  was  so  proud,  so  reserved,  so  perfectly  imperturbable, 
that  the  Duchess,  who  was  secretly  a  little  afraid  of  her,  was  conscious 
of  a  disinclination,  which  strengthened  as  the  years  went  on,  to  tell  her 
of  her  faults ;  and  this,  as  every  one  must  allow,  is  a  sad  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  any  real  cordiality  of  intercourse. 

So,  although  the  Duchess  and  Jeanne  were,  upon  the  whole,  very 
good  friends,  by  far  the  largest  share  of  the  former  lady's  affections  was 
given  to  Leon,  who  certainly  possessed  what  most  people  would  consider 
a  more  loveable  character  than  that  of  his  sister.  The  education  of  the 
young  Marquis  was  conducted  entirely  at  home — a  system  not  iincom- 
mon  in  France,  and  one  perhaps  less  disadvantageous  to  a  boy  in  that 
country  than  in  this.  The  Cur6  of  El-Biar  grounded  him  in  his  own 
language  and  in  Latin,  and  continued  to  superintend  his  daily  lessons  till 
he  had  reached  an  age  which  was  considered  sufficiently  advanced  to 
warrant  the  engagement  of  a  tutor  for  him ;  Madame  la  Duchesse  (who 
had  every  reason  to  consider  herself  eminently  qualified  for  the  task)  in- 
structed him  in  manners  and  deportment ;  M.  de  Fontvieille  (with  no 
less  confidence  in  his  capacity)  imparted  to  him  a  knowledge  of  men  and 
things,  derived  from  many  years'  philosophical  study  of  an  infinitesimal 
section  of  humanity ;  and  Pierre  Cauvin,  a  shrewd  old  Auvergnat,  who 
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had  been  his  father's  factotum  ever  since  the  first  purchase  of  the 
Algerian  property,  taught  him  agriculture  and  the  art  of  breaking 
horses.  And  all  these  good  people  adored  and  spoiled  him  in  the  most 
inexcusable  manner. 

The  consequence  of  their  co-operation  was  much  what  might  have 
been  anticipated — or  perhaps  it  ought  rather  to  be  said  that  it  was  better 
than  might  have  been  anticipated.  At  the  time  our  story  opens  Leon  was 
a  singularly  handsome  young  fellow  of  one-and-twenty,  tall,  broad-shoul- 
dered, sunburnt,  a  very  fair  shot,  a  good  dancer,  and  a  really  excellent 
rider.  He  was  tolerably  well  read,  and  quick  at  catching  up  any  scraps 
of  information  that  might  come  in  his  way.  His  manner,  always  that  of 
the  old  school,  had,  towards  strangers,  a  considerable  tinge  of  frigidity 
and  hauteur  ;  but  in  the  family  circle  he  was  given  to  be  talkative,  and 
expressed  his  views  upon  .all  matters  with  perfect  freedom.  He  placed, 
indeed,  a  somewhat  exaggerated  estimate  upon  the  value  of  his  own 
opinions ;  as  was  not  unnatural,  considering  the  nature  of  his  training. 
That  he  did  not  grow  up  an  insufferable  young  prig  was  probably  owing 
partly  to  the  bracing  effects  of  out-door  life  and  the  constant  contact 
with  unmanageable  agricultural  difficulties,  partly  to  a  certain  hereditary 
simplicity  of  disposition,  and  finally  to  the  influence  of  his  sister  Jeanne, 
the  only  person  in  the  world  of  whom  he  felt  any  awe,  and  who  loved 
him  far  too  well  to  flatter  him.  Taking  him  altogether,  he  bade  fair  to 
become  no  unworthy  representative  of  a  fine  old  Legitimist  family ;  and, 
feeling  this,  the  Duchess  and  M.  de  Fontvieille  looked  upon  the  result  of 
their  labours,  and  were  content. 


CHAPTER  II. 
IN  WHICH  JEANNE  HAS  A  DISAPPOINTMENT. 

MADEMOISELLE  DE  MEESAC,  whose  character  exhibited  a  good  many  traits 
of  a  kind  more  or  less  puzzling  to  her  friends,  was  in  nothing  more  in- 
comprehensible to  them  than  in  her  prolonged  and  voluntary  spinster- 
hood.  A  young  lady  of  the  quasi-mature  age  of  three-and-twenty, 
beautiful,  well-dowered,  of  excellent  family,  and  still  unmarried,  is  no 
ordinary  phenomenon  in  French  society  ;  but  then  Mademoiselle  de 
Mersac  was  not  an  ordinary  person,  nor  were  her  circumstances  ordinary 
circumstances.  Had  she  occupied  a  position  analogous  to  that  of  her 
neighbours,  her  matrimonial  affairs  would,  of  course,  have  been  arranged 
for  her  long  since  by  provident  parents ;  but  Fate  had  decreed  that  she 
should  make  her  debut  in  society  as  an  orphan,  and,  further,  that  she 
should  do  so  in  the  exceptional  character  of  absolute  mistress  of  her  own 
destinies.  For  the  late  Marquis  de  Mersac,  influenced  by  his  English 
education,  his  English  wife,  and  also  perhaps  by  certain  melancholy  ex- 
periences of  his  own,  had  harboured,  and  frequently  expressed,  an  inten- 
tion that  his  daughter  should  choose  her  husband  for  herself  a  la  mode 
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anglaise.  Whether,  after  his  death,  his  desires  would  have  been  re- 
spected by  the  Duchesse  de  Breuil  (who,  for  her  part,  thought  them 
eminently  injudicious)  had  that  lady  possessed  the  power  of  opposing 
them,  is  at  least  open  to  doubt ;  but,  happily  or  unhappily  for  Jeanne, 
she  had  no  such  power.  Mademoiselle  de  Mersac's  marriage  portion  was, 
by  her  father's  will,  held  in  trust  for  her  till  the  day  of  her  wedding  or 
the  completion  of  her  thirtieth  year,  at  either  of  which  dates  it  became 
her  absolute  property ;  and  thus,  as  the  Duchess  sometimes  complained 
bitterly  to  her  intimate  friends,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  young 
lady  from  marrying  a  negro  if  she  felt  so  disposed.  By  what  possible 
means  any  further  restriction  could  have  been  laid  upon  her  young 
•protegee  the  Duchess  did  not  stop  to  inquire  ;  but  it  was  a  sad  reflection 
to  her  that  the  only  weapon  at  her  disposal  for  coercing  Jeanne  into  a 
suitable  alliance  was  that  of  moral  force,  and  a  still  sadder  that  this 
weapon  had  hitherto  proved  a  wholly  ineffectual  one.  She  did  what  she 
could.  She  brought  forward  suitor  after  suitor  of  the  most  unexception- 
able sort ;  but  Jeanne  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  any  of  them,  and 
showed  herself  completely  impervious  to  persuasion,  scolding,  or  tears. 

"  You  will  kill  me  with  your  wicked  obstinacy  !  "  the  poor  old 
Duchess  would  cry  after  each  of  her  periodical  failures  ;  and  then  Jeanne 
would  kiss  her,  wipe  away  her  tears  and  comfort  her,  as  a  mother  com- 
forts a  fractious  child.  But  the  Duchess,  of  course,  did  not  die  of 
vexation,  and,  equally  of  course,  Jeanne  did  not  give  way. 

Algerian  society,  busying  itself  about  its  neighbours'  concerns  with 
no  less  gusto  than  all  other  human  communities,  great  and  small,  had 
several  explanations  of  Mademoiselle  de  Mersac's  conduct  to  offer.  Some 
said  she  had  formed  an  unfortunate  attachment ;  others  had  discovered 
that  the  one  passion  of  her  nature  was  an  insatiable  ambition,  and  that 
she  aspired  to  some  more  splendid  alliance  than  could  be  looked  for  in  a 
colony  ;  while  the  more  charitable  declared  that  she  had  vowed  to  sacri- 
fice her  life  to  taking  care  of  the  interests  and  well-being  of  her  brother, 
to  whom  her  devotion  was  notorious,  and  whose  habits,  indeed,  had  of 
late  shown  some  dawning  symptoms  of  needing  judicious  supervision. 
Nobody,  of  course,  accepted  the  young  lady's  own  assertion  that  she  had 
not  yet  met  a  man  whom  she  cared  to  contemplate  as  a  husband,  because 
nobody  ever  does  accept  the  most  natural  and  probable  solution  of  an 
enigma.  It  happened,  however,  to  be  true. 

At  the  same  time,  there  was  some  foundation  for  the  statement  that 
her  brother's  happiness,  rather  than  her  own,  was  the  chief  aim  and 
object  of  Jeanne's  existence.  She  had  naturally  strong  affections,  and 
loved  her  species  as  well  as  most  of  us  and  a  good  deal  better  than  some ; 
but  she  had  not  the  power  of  interesting,  or  seeming  to  interest,  herself 
in  the  trivial  concerns  of  people  of  whom  she  knew  nothing ;  her  manner 
was  often  cold,  and  when  she  felt  bored,  she  looked  bored.  She  was  not, 
therefore,  by  any  means  universally  popular ;  nor,  to  tell  the  truth,  did 
she  greatly  covet  popularity.  Intimate  friends  she  had  none,  and,  never 
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having  had  any,  did  not  regret  their  absence.  All  the  more  did  she  long 
for  the  love  of  those  whom  she  herself  loved ;  and  of  this  very  select  few, 
Leon  was,  after  her  father's  death,  by  far  the  most  important  person. 
From  his  babyhood  the  boy  had  been  her  especial  charge,  and,  though  she 
was  by  so  little  his  senior,  her  influence  and  authority  over  him  were 
greater  than  those  of  many  a  mother  over  her  son.  By  instinct  probably 
as  much  as  by  judgment  she  managed  to  maintain  that  influence  up  to  a 
time  at  which  the  generality  of  young  men  have  little  respect  for  their 
sisters'  opinions.  At  the  age  of  one-and-twenty  Leon  had  not  abandoned 
the  habit  of  consulting  Jeanne  in  every  difficulty ;  and  if  he  had  any 
secrets  from  her,  they  were  as  yet  few.  In  matters  connected  with 
farming  he  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  applying  for  advice  to  one  of 
his  Arab  grooms  as  to  either  of  the  excellent  old  people  who  stood  towards 
him,  in  some  sort,  in  the  relation  of  parents ;  but  he  seldom  sold  a  horse, 
or  bought  a  strip  of  land,  or  concluded  a  bargain  of  any  kind,  without 
having  first  taken  his  sister's  opinion ;  and  he  was  not  far  wrong,  for 
Jeanne  had  been  at  infinite  pains  to  inform  herself  upon  all  subjects 
affecting  her  brother's  welfare,  and  was  not  to  be  taken  in  as  to  the  value 
of  horse  or  land  by  any  sharp  customer,  whether  Christian  or  heathen. 

Nor,  while  looking  after  Leon's  pecuniary  interests,  was  Jeanne 
insensible  to  the  advisability  of  his  seeing  something  more  of  men  and 
the  world  than  he  could  do  in  Algeria.  She  had  several  battles  to  fight 
on  this  point  with  M.  de  Fontvieille,  who  had  seen  the  world  in  his  time, 
and  thought  that  young  men  were  best  kept  out  of  it ;  and  with  the 
Duchess,  who  considered  that  the  world  had  virtually  come  to  an  end 
with  the  deposition  of  Charles  X.,  or  at  least  that  it  was  passing  through 
a  period  of  interregnum  during  which  people  of  quality  could  but  shrug 
their  shoulders  and  ignore  it.  She  carried  her  point,  however,  as  quiet, 
persistent  folks  commonly  do ;  and  thus  the  young  Marquis  was  per- 
mitted from  time  to  time  to  make  journeys  to  Paris,  upon  one  pretext  or 
another ;  and  derived  therefrom  amusement,  experience,  and  possibly  some 
elements  of  ultimate  profit. 

The  periods  of  his  absence  were  always  dreary  ones  for  Jeanne  ;  and 
on  the  particular  occasion  on  which  we  have  to  make  her  acquaintance, 
she  was  more  than  ordinarily  anxious  for  the  wanderer's  return,  both 
because  he  had  been  longer  away  than  usual,  and  because  his  trip 
had,  this  time,  extended  as  far  as  England,  whither  he  had  gone 
with  the  double  object  of  purchasing  certain  articles  of  farm  machi- 
nery and  of  introducing  himself  to  the  surviving  members  of  his 
mother's  family.  Mademoiselle  de  Mersac,  whose  imperturbability  was 
mistaken  by  most  of  her  friends  for  indifference,  possessed  (under  proper 
control)  a  very  fair  share  of  feminine  inquisitiveness,  and  she  thought 
she  would  enjoy  her  breakfast  more  if  she  put  off  eating  it  till  she  was 
able  to  combine  the  necessary  support  of  the  flash  with  gratification  of 
some  legitimate  curiosity  as  to  the  appearance  and  manners  of  these  un- 
known English  cousins,, 
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She  paced  slowly  up  and  down  the  gravel  paths,  pausing  every  now 
and  again  to  bend  her  beautiful  face  over  a  freshly-opened  rose  or  to  pull 
up  a  weed  from  the  well-kept  border.  She  was  not  in  a  mood  for  occu- 
pation, and  preferred  remaining  out  of  doors,  though  the  breeze  had  died 
away  and  the  sun  was  beating  down  with  a  force  which  would  have 
driven  most  people  to  seek  for  shade.  But  Jeanne,  unlike  the  generality 
of  Southerners,  had  no  fear  of  the  sun's  rays.  She  seated  herself  pre- 
sently upon  a  low  bench,  and  contemplated  with  dreamy  satisfaction  the 
broad,  glittering  stretch  of  sea  which  no  longer  separated  her  from  her 
brother. 

The  air  was  hushed  and  drowsy ;  there  was  not  a  breath  of  wind  to 
set  the  bananas  and  bamboos  whispering;  the  fountain  had  ceased  to 
play  (for  water  is  a  precious  commodity  in  Algeria,  and  must  not  be  too 
unsparingly  made  use  of) ;  the  house,  behind  whose  closely-shut  green 
persiennes  Madame  la  Duchesse  was  even  now  making  her  toilette  with 
the  assistance  of  her  maid,  was  silent  as  the  grave.  Only,  from  the 
distant  stables,  came  the  sound  of  an  occasional  stamp  or  a  half- smothered 
hinny.  The  world  was  taking  its  noon-day  siesta ;  and  it  almost  seemed 
to  Jeanne  as  if  old  Time  himself  had  yielded  to  the  slumberous  influence, 
and  was  indulging  himself  with  a  short  nap,  so  slowly  did  the  minutes 
move.  At  length,  after  having  consulted  her  watch  half-a-dozen  times 
and  held  it  to  her  ear  to  ascertain  that  it  had  not  stopped,  she  made  a 
brief  calculation. 

"  Ten  minutes  to  get  on  shore — a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  the  Custom- 
house— half  an  hour  to  canter  up  the  hill — and,  say,  another  ten  minutes 
to  talk  to  any  friends  he  may  meet  in  the  town — that  makes  an  hour 
and  five  minutes,"  she  murmured.  "  According  to  that,  he  ought  to  be 
here  almost  immediately." 

And,  sure  enough,  before  the  words  were  well  past  her  lips,  there 
came  from  the  distance  a  sound  which  made  her  start  to  her  feet — the 
steady  trot,  trot  of  a  couple  of  horses  upon  the  high  road.  More  faintly 
for  a  moment  or  two,  then  loud  and  clear  again  came  the  rythmic  beat 
of  the  hoofs,  drawing  rapidly  nearer  and  nearer  till  they  halted  at  length 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  anxious  listener's  ear.  The  creaking  gates 
swung  open;  there  was  a  stamping  and  crushing  of  the  gravel;  and 
Jeanne,  stepping  out  from  behind  the  cypresses  which  bordered  the 
avenue,  with  a  glad  smile  of  welcome  illumining  her  face,  met — a  well- 
mounted  Arab  groom  conducting  a  led  horse. 

The  man  pulled  up  at  once,  threw  his  leg  over  his  horse's  head,  slid 
to  the  ground,  thrust  his  hand  into  one  of  the  pockets  of  his  baggy 
breeches,  and,  after  fumbling  for  a  time  in  apparently  imfathomable 
depths,  captured  a  scrap  of  paper  which,  with  a  low  bow,  he  held  out 
to  his  young  mistress.  Jeanne  took  it,  and  read  the  following  words, 
hastily  scrawled  in  pencil :  "  Arrived  safe  and  sound.  Saint-Luc  has 
persuaded  me  to  breakfast  with  him  at  the  Hotel  d'Orient.  Shall  be 
with  you  before  dinner-time.  I  embrace  you  a  thousand  times.  L£oN. 
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If  you  were  inclined  to  be  very  amiable  you  might  just  walk  round  to 
the  yard,  and  see  that  Hamid  lets  the  grey  cool  before  taking  off  his 
saddle.  You  know  what  the  rascal  is;  and  I  cannot  afford  to  have 
another  horse  marked  for  life  by  a  sore  back." 

Jeanne  had  at  all  times  an  almost  perfect  command  of  feature.  With 
a  heart  aching  with  disappointment  and  mortification,  and  a  sense  of 
injury  somewhat  greater  perhaps  than  her  brother's  thoughtless  offence 
merited,  she  was  nevertheless,  to  all  outward  seeming,  entii-ely  unmoved. 
She  folded  up  the  scrap  of  paper  deliberately,  dismissed  the  untrustworthy 
Hamid  with  a  smile  and  a  nod,  and  presently,  in  pursuance  of  the  direc- 
tions she  had  received,  followed  him  to  the  stable-yard.  A  colony  of 
dogs,  large  and  small,  came  out  to  meet  her,  and  cringed  at  her  feet,  or 
leapt  up  upon  her,  according  to  their  several  ages  and  characters ;  a 
jackal,  chained  to  his  kennel,  flew  wildly  backwards  and  forwards,  at  the 
utmost  limit  of  his  tether,  till  he  choked  and  nearly  made  himself  sick ; 
a  wild  boar,  also  chained,  bounced  out  from  a  barrel,  in  which  he  had 
been  concealed,  and  stood  blinking  his  angry  little  red  eyes,  and  snorting 
a  welcome ;  and  a  peacock,  after  sidling  doubtfully  round  the  outskirts 
of  the  canine  escort  and  establishing  his  authority  by  one  or  two  savage 
pecks  at  a  small  woolly  pup,  swept  up  to  her  side  with  the  conscious 
dignity  of  an  assured  favourite.  She  had  a  caress  for  each  and  all  of 
them ;  it  was  never  Jeanne's  way  to  vent  her  vexation  upon  her  surround- 
ings. She  scratched  the  boar's  back  with  the  tip  of  her  parasol,  reasoned 
with  the  impetuous  jackal,  played  with  the  dogs,  and  fed  the  peacock  just 
as  usual ;  and  it  was  not  until  she  had  seen  the  grey  horse  led  away  into 
his  stable  that  she  turned  and  walked  slowly  towards  the  house.  A  huge 
white  Pyrenean  dog,  the  only  one  of  the  pets  who  had  the  privilege  of 
crossing  the  threshold,  stalked  solemnly  after  her. 

Meeting  her  old  nurse  in  the  hall,  she  begged  her  to  order  breakfast, 
mentioning  that  M.  Leon  had  arrived  safely,  but  that  he  would  not 
be  home  before  dinner-time.  "  Did  I  not  tell  you  so  1 "  cried  Fan- 
chette  triumphantly.  But  Jeanne  made  no  reply.  What  Fanchette's 
prediction  might  have  been  did  not  seem  to  her  a  matter  of  much  im- 
portance :  the  lamentable  fact  was  that  her  brother  had  preferred  the 
company  of  a  chance  acquaintance  to  her  own ;  and  she  was  foolish 
enough  to  take  this  slight  so  much  to  heart  that  it  was  only  with  dif- 
ficulty that  she  managed  to  swallow  a  small  portion  of  the  repast  which 
was  shortly  set  before  her. 

This  task  accomplished,  she  rose  from  the  table  and  betook  herself  to 
the  drawing-room  followed  by  Turco,  the  hound  before  mentioned. 

The  salon  of  the  Campagne  de  Mersac  was  the  pride  of  its  owners 
and  the  envy  of  its  neighbours.  It  was  in  the  older  portion  of  the  build- 
ing, of  which,  indeed,  it  occupied  the  entire  length  ;  and,  after  the  usual 
Moorish  plan,  was  oblong  in  shape  and  had  a  deep  recess,  or  marabout, 
jutting  out  on  either  side.  One  of  these,  which  had  several  narrow, 
pointed  windows  commanding  a  wide  view  of  the  sea,  was  partly  filled 
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by  a  mass  of  ferns  and  flowering-plants,  while  that  facing  it  had  been 
fitted  up  as  a  small  library,  and  displayed  well-bound  editions  of  Racine, 
Corneille,  Montesquieu,  Fenelon,  and  other  unexceptionable  writers ;  for 
the  Duchesse  de  Breuil  did  not  approve  of  indiscriminate  reading  for 
young  people,  and  kept  such  unprofitable  modern  works  as  she  required 
for  her  own  amusement  carefully  under  lock  and  key  upstairs.  The 
room  was  rather  dark  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  windows  and  the 
great  thickness  of  the  walls — for  here,  as  always,  the  design  of  the  old 
Moorish  builders  had  been  to  exclude  sunshine  and  heat — but  it  was  not 
too  dark ;  only  pleasantly  dim,  cool,  and  silent,  and  the  delicate  tracery 
of  the  white  plaster  arabesques  on  the  walls  showed  to  greater  advantage 
in  the  semi-obscurity  than  it  would  have  done  in  a  stronger  light.  The 
glazed  blue  and  white  tiles  of  the  floor  had  not  been  altogether  hidden 
from  vievr  by  a  carpet,  as  is  the  case  in  some  Algerian  houses ;  but  some 
handsome  Turkey  rugs  had  been  placed  here  and  there,  and  there  were 
two  fine  lion-skins,  trophies  of  the  success  of  the  old  Marquis's  gun  in  the 
days  of  his  early  life  in  the  African  colony.  The  furniture,  though  not 
very  fresh  or  modern  in  type,  was  solid  and  comfortable ;  nor  was  there 
any  lack  of  luxurious  sofas  and  arm-chairs. 

Beside  the  fireplace,  where  a  wood  fire  was  blazing  cheerfully,  stood  a 
deep,  lowfauteuil,  which  Jeanne  now  proceeded  to  prepare  for  the  only 
person  who  was  ever  permitted  to  occupy  it.  She  arranged  the  cushions, 
dragged  up  a  footstool  and  a  small  table,  on  which  last  she  placed  a 
vase  full  of  fresh  roses,  and  then,  stationing  herself  in  the  marabout, 
stood,  with  her  hands  behind  her  back,  gazing  out  rather  sadly  on  the 
sunny  prospect  till  the  rustle  of  a  silk  dress'  behind  her  made  her  turn 
round. 

A  little,  bent,  withered  old  lady,  beautifully  dressed,  came  in,  leaning 
on  a  stick,  and  glanced  sharply  from  side  to  side.  Then  she  walked  straight 
up  to  Turco,  who  was  lying  outstretched  in  the  middle  of  the  room 
flapping  his  tail  sleepily  in  token  of  welcome,  and  prodded  him  in  the 
ribs. 

"  That  dog  has  sworn  to  bring  about  my  death,"  said  she,  shaking  her 
stick  at  the  delinquent.  "  He  knows  very  well  that  a  fall  would  be 
fatal  at  my  age,  and  that  I  cannot  see  two  inches  before  my  nose,  when 
I  come  into  this  dark  room  from  outside ;  and  so  he  deliberately  places 
himself  in  my  path,  hoping  that  I  shall  trip  over  him,  come  down,  and 
break  every  bone  in  my  body.  Fortunately,  Nature  has  made  him  white  ; 
if  he  had  been  a  brown  or  a  black  monster,  I  should  have  been  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  months  ago." 

Jeanne  advanced  and  kissed  the  old  lady's  hand,  after  the  graceful 
old  fashion  to  which  she  had  been  trained,  and  led  her  to  her  arm-chair. 
The  Duchess  sank  down  among  the  cushions,  arranged  -her  dress  so 
that  it  fell  in  graceful  folds  about  her,  placed  her  tiny  feet  upon  the  foot- 
stool, and  then,  raising  her  eyebrows  interrogatively — 
"  And  Leon  ? "  said  she. 
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"  He  will  not  be  home  before  dinner-time,"  answered  Jeanne.  "  Hamid 
brought  me  a  line  from  him  to  say  that  he  had  arrived,  but  that  he  was 
stopping  to  breakfast  in  the  town." 

"  To  breakfast  in  the  town  !  "  echoed  the  old  lady  sharply ;  "  why 
should  he  do  that  1  It  is  not  kind — it  is  a  want  of  respect  to  me.  Oh, 
my  dear,  I  understand  what  you  mean  with  your  calm  face  !  To  you  a 
few  hours  more  or  less  may  seem  a  small  matter ;  but  at  my  age  every 
moment  of  time  has  its  value ;  and  besides  that,  I  don't  like  to  think 
that  my  boy  cares  so  little  about  seeing  us  again  that  he  is  ready  to  turn 
aside,  as  soon  as  he  lands,  to  breakfast  with  the  first  one  he  meets.  Who 
is  his  friend  1 " 

"  M.  de  Saint-Luc,  I  believe." 

The  Duchess's  features,  relaxed  perceptibly.  "  Well,  well,"  she  said, 
"  he  might  have  remembered  that  we  should  be  longing  to  embrace  him  ; 
but  young  men  will  be  thoughtless ;  and  at  least  I  am  glad  that  he 
chooses  his  friends  well.  That  M.  de  Saint-Luc  is  charming — quite 
charming  !  " 

There  is  a  certain  method  of  assertion,  as  everybody  knows,  which 
seems  to  court  denial ;  and  there  is  a  certain  kind  of  silence  which  is 
infinitely  more  aggravating  than  the  flattest  contradiction.  The  Duchess 
found  her  encomium  on  M.  de  Saint-Luc  met  with  such  imperturbable 
and  emphatic  speechlessness  on  the  part  of  Jeanne  that  she  could  not 
help  adding,  with  a  considerable  spice  of  irritability — 

"  You  do  not  like  M.  de  Saint-Luc.  But  that  is  of  course.  If  a  man 
be  clever,  gentlemanly,  agreeable,  superior  to  the  ordinary  run — if  he 
please  me,  in  short — that  is  sufficient.  You  ask  no  better  reason  for 
honouring  him  with  your  detestation." 

Jeanne  smiled  slightly,  and  put  a  fi'esh  log  upon  the  fire. 
"  After  all,"  resumed  the  Duchess,  "  what  can  you  have  to  say  against 
M.  de  Saint-Luc  1 " 

"  I  have  said  nothing  against  him,  Madame,"  replied  Jeanne,  who,  it 
must  be  allowed,  was  far  more  exasperating  at  times  than  she  had  any 
knowledge  or  intention  of  being. 

"  No  ;  but  you  look  as  if  you  could  say  a  great  deal  if  you  chose,  and 
that  is  much  worse.  And  it  is  ridiculous,  too,  because  it  is  impossible 
that  you  can  know  anything  to  his  disadvantage." 

The  latter  part  of  this  remark  was  made  in  so  interrogative  a  tone 
that  Jeanne  could  scarcely  avoid  making  some  reply  to  it.  So  she  said 
in  her  slow,  deliberate  way,  "  I  do  not  think  him  a  good  friend  for 
Leon." 

The  Duchess  emitted  a  short,  high  laugh.  "  In  that  case  of  course 
there  is  nothing  more  to  ba  said.  Your  knowledge  of  the  world  is  so 
great,  your  experience  is  naturally  so  much  larger  than  mine,  you  are  so 
well  acquainted  with  the  private  lives  of  young  men,  that  it  only  remains 
for  us  to  warn  Leon  agai)ist  having  anything  further  to  do  with  M.  de 
Saint-Luc." 
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Speeches  of  this  kind  seldom  annoyed  Jeanne.     She  had  too  little 
amour  propre  to  be  stung  by  siich  tiny  shafts  of  sarcasm. 
"  I  have  already  done  that,"  she  remarked  quietly. 
"  Really  !  and  in  spite  of  that  it  seems  that  Leon  persists  in  choosing 
his  own  friends  for  himself.     Might  one  venture  to  inquire  what  M.  de 
Saint-Luc  has  done  to  incur  your  dislike?  " 

"  I  neither  like  nor  dislike  him,"  answered  Jeanne  with  a  slight  dis- 
dainful gesture ;  "  I  care  nothing  about  him.  But  I  do  not  think  his 
company  is  likely  to  do  Leon  any  good.  He  is  a  gambler ;  he  has  dis- 
sipated his  fortune  by  betting  and  card-playing  in  Paris." 

This  happened  to  be  true,  and  the  Duchess  knew  it.  But  she  had  her 
own  reasons  for  wishing  to  represent  M.  de  Saint-Luc  in  a  favourable 
light. 

"  Bah  !  follies  of  youth — what  would  you  have  1 "  she  returned, 
shrugging  her  shoulders.  "  The  best  of  men  are  often  a  little  wild  at 
starting.  Look  at  our  good  M.  de  Fontvieille.  I  recollect  him  as  one  of 
the  most  notorious  viveurs  of  his  day.  M.  de  Saint-Luc  will  settle  down, 
and  become  as  good  a  husband  and  father  as  a  thousand  others." 

"  Very  possibly,"  said  Jeanne.  "  I  was  not  thinking  of  M.  de  Saint- 
Luc's  future,  but  of  his  influence  upon  Leon,  whom  you  would  hardly 
like  to  see  following  his  example." 

"  Leon  is  different,"  answered  the  Duchess  decisively.  "  L6on  is  a 
man  of  principles  :  he  will  not  be  easily  led  astray." 

And  this  assertion  Jeanne  did  not  see  fit  to  contradict. 
"  But  I  think,"  resumed  the  Duchess,  recurring,  after  a  pause,  to  her 
original  grievance,  "  I  think  Leon  should  have  paid  me  the  compliment 
of  coming  here  before  visiting  other  friends  :  age  is  not  respected  now  as 
it  was  in  my  time.  He  might  have  remembered,  too,  that  this  is  my 
reception-day,  and  that  it  would  be  highly  inconvenient  if  he  should  pre- 
sent himself  when  the  room  is  full  of  people.  If  he  should  arrive  early, 
Jeanne,  you  must  go  out  and  keep  him  away  till  I  am  alone  :  I  cannot 
let  myself  be  agitated  in  the  presence  of  strangers.  I  have  no  longer 
the  strength  that  I  once  had  ;  and  I  begin  to  dread  this  weekly  crowd  of 
visitors.  It  is  only  for  your  sake,  my  child,  that  I  continue  to  receive 
at  all.  "Were  I  living  alone,  I  should  shut  myself  up  with  my  books 
and  my  memories  till  the  time  came  for  me  to  leave  this  weary  world." 
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IN  an  essay  which  appeared  a  few  years  since  in  these  pages,  we  consi- 
dered among  gambling  superstitions  some  relating  indirectly  to  such 
ventures  as  are  made  when  tickets  in  lotteries  are  bought,  a  small  cer- 
tainty being  exchanged  for  the  small  chance  of  a  large  profit.  Whether 
it  is  that  men  are  so  well  known  to  be  inconsistent  in  such  matters,  that 
if  any  one  points  out  the  folly  of  gambling  he  may  be  regarded  as  almost 
certain  to  be  a  gambler  himself,  or  whether  the  case  is  a  merely  casual 
coincidence,  we  do  not  know  ;  but  certain  it  is  that  during  the  five  years 
which  have  elapsed  since  that  essay  appeared,  the  writer  has  received 
more  invitations  to  purchase  lottery- tickets  and  to  take  part  in  wildly 
speculative  transactions  than  during  any  ten  preceding  years  in  his  life. 
Not  only  so,  but  in  some  cases  invitations  have  been  addressed  to  him  to 
purchase  tickets  from  persons  claiming  to  be  exceptionally  lucky  in 
selecting  numbers.  We  have  no  doubt  many  of  our  readers  have 
received  such  invitations,  couched  in  terms  implying  that  a  very  special 
favour  was  offered  which  must  be  qxiickly  accepted  lest  it  should  be  too 
late  to  gain  the  wealth  thus  generously  proffered.  But  it  struck  the 
writer  as  being  a  singularly  cool  proceeding  in  his  case,  simply  because 
much  that  he  had  written  boi^e  directly  not  only  on  the  question  whether 
such  hopes  as  are  held  out  in  offers  of  the  sort  can  possibly  be  well 
founded,  but  also  on  this  other  question,  Can  those  who  hold  out  such 
hopes  be  by  any  possibility  honest  men  1  Without  definitely  expressing 
any  opinion  on  the  second  and  more  delicate  of  these  questions,  we  pro- 
pose to  consider  here  a  few  matters  connected  with  lotteries,  noting  some 
of  the  systems  on  which  they  have  been  formed.  Probably  the  reader 
will  not  find  it  very  difficult  to  determine  what  our  answer  would  be  to 
the  question,  if  a  categorical  reply  were  required  from  us. 

The  simplest,  and  in  many  respects  the  best,  form  of  lottery  is  that 
in  which  a  number  of  articles  are  taken  as  prizes,  their  retail  prices 
added  together,  and  the  total  divided  into  some  large  number  of  parts, 
the  same  number  of  tickets  being  issued  at  the  price  thus  indicated. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  the  prizes  amount  in  value  to  200/.,  then  a  thou- 
sand tickets  might  be  sold  at  4s.  each,  or  4,000  at  Is.  each,  or  a  larger 
number  at  a  correspondingly  reduced  price.  In  such  a  case  the  lottery 
is  strictly  fair,  supposing  the  prizes  in  good  saleable  condition.  The 
person  who  arranges  the  lottery  gains  neither  more  nor  less  than  he 
would  if  he  sold  the  articles  separately.  There  may  be  a  slight  expense 
in  arranging  the  lottery,  but  this  is  fully  compensated  by  the  quickness 
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of  the  sale.  The  arrangement,  we  say,  is  fair ;  but  we  do  not  say  it  is 
desirable,  or  even  that  it  should  be  permissible.  Advantage  is  taken  of 
the  love  of  gambling,  innate  in  most  men,  to  make  a  quick  sale  of  goods 
which  otherwise  might  have  lain  long  on  hand.  Encouragement  is  given 
to  a  tendency  which  is  inherently  objectionable  if  not  absolutely  vicious. 
And  so  far  as  the  convenience  is  concerned  of  those  who  collectively  buy 
(in  fact)  the  prizes,  it  manifestly  cannot  be  so  well  suited  as  though  those 
only  had  bought  who  really  wanted  the  articles,  each  taking  the  special 
article  he  required.  Those  who  buy  tickets  want  to  get  more  than  their 
money's  worth.  Some  of  them,  if  not  all,  are  believers  in  their  own 
good  luck,  and  expect  to  get  more  than  they  pay  for.  They  are  willing 
to  get  in  this  way  something  which  very  likely  they  do  not  want,  some- 
thing therefore  which  will  be  worth  less  to  them  in  reality  than  the 
price  for  which  it  is  justly  enough  valued  in  the  list  of  prizes. 

Unfortunately  those  who  arrange  lotteries  of  this  sort  for  mere  trade 
purposes  (they  are  not  now  allowed  in  this  country,  but  abroad  they 
are  common  enough,  and  one  is  now  in  progress  on  a  grand  scale  in 
France)  are  not  careful  to  estimate  the  price  of  each  article  justly.  They 
put  a  fancy  price  on  good  articles,  a  full  price  on  dama.ged  articles,  and 
throw  in  an  extra  sum  for  no  articles  at  all.  Many  of  them  are  not  at 
all  particular,  if  the  sale  of  tickets  is  quick,  about  throwing  in  a  few 
hundred  more  tickets  than  they  had  originally  provided  for,  without  in 
the  least  considering  it  necessary  to  add  correspondingly  to  the  list  of 
prizes. 

But  this  is  not  all.  How  much  those  who  arrange  such  lotteries 
leally  wrong  the  purchasers  of  tickets  cannot  be  known.  But  we  can 
learn  how  ready  the  ticket-buyers  are  to  be  wronged,  when  we  note  what 
they  will  allow.  It  seems  absurd  enough  that  they  should  let  the 
manager  of  a  lottery  act  entirely  without  check  or  control  as  to  the 
number  of  tickets  or  the  plan  according  to  which  these  are  drawn.  But 
at  least  when  a  day  is  appointed  for  the  drawing,  and  the  prizes  are  pub- 
licly exhibited  in  the  first  instance,  and  as  publicly  distributed  even- 
tually, the  ticket-buyers  know  that  the  lottery  has  been  in  some  degree 
bond  fide.  What,  however,  can  we  think  of  those  who  will  pay  for  the 
right  of  drawing  a  ticket  from  a  "  wheel-of-fortune,"  without  having  the 
least  means  of  determining  what  is  marked  on  any  of  the  tickets,  or 
whether  a  single  ticket  is  marked  for  a  prize  worth  more  than  the  pi-ice 
paid  for  a  chance,  or  even  with  as  much  1  Yet  nothing  is  more  common 
where  such  wheels  are  allowed,  and  nothing  was  more  common  when 
they  were  allowed  here,  than  for  a  shopman  to  offer  for  a  a  definite  sum, 
which  frequenters  of  the  shop  would  readily  pay,  the  chance  of  drawing 
a  prize-ticket  out  of  a  wheel-of-fortune,  though  he  merely  assured  them, 
without  a  particle  of  proof,  that  some  of  the  tickets  would  give  them 
prizes  worth  many  times  the  price  they  paid.  Even  when  there  were 
such  tickets,  again,  and  some  one  had  secured  a  prize  (though  the  chances 
were  that  the  prize-drawer  was  connected  with  the  business),  people  who 
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had  seen  this  would  buy  chances  as  though  the  removal  of  one  good  prize 
ticket  had  made  no  difference  whatever  in  the  value  of  a  chance.  They 
would  actually  be  encouraged  to  buy  chances  by  the  very  circumstance 
which  should  have  deterred  them.  For  if  a  good  prize  is  drawn  in  such 
a  case,  the  chances  are  that  no  good  prize  is  left. 

Although  lotteries  of  this  sort  are  no  longer  allowed  by  law,  yet  are 
they  still  to  some  degree  countenanced  in  connection  with  charity  and 
the  fine  arts.  Now,  setting  aside  lotteries  connected  with  the  fine  arts 
as  singularly  nondescript  in  character — though  it  must  not  for  a  moment 
be  supposed  that  we  regard  a  taste  for  gambling  with  a  love  of  the  beauti- 
ful as  forming  an  agreeable  mixture — we  note  that  in  lotteries  started 
for  charitable  pui'poses  there  is  usually  no  thoxight  of  gain  on  the  part  of 
those  who  originate  the  scheme.  That  is,  they  have  no  wish  to  gain 
money  for  themselves,  though  they  may  be  very  anxious  to  gain  money 
for  the  special  purpose  they  have  in  view.  This  wish  may  be,  and  indeed 
commonly  proves  to  be,  inconsistent  with  strict  fairness  towards  the 
buyers  of  tickets.  But  as  these  are  supposed  to  be  also  possessed  with 
the  same  desire  to  advance  a  charitable  purpose  that  actuates  the  pro- 
moters of  the  scheme,  it  is  not  thought  unfair  to  sell  them  their  tickets 
rather  dearly,  or  to  increase  the  number  of  tickets  beyond  what  the  price 
value  of  the  prizes  would  in  strict  justice  permit.  It  is,  however,  to  be 
noted  that  the  assumption  by  which  such  procedure  is  supposed  to  be 
justified  is  far  from  being  always  accurate.  It  is  certain  that  a  large 
proportion  of  those  who  buy  tickets  in  charitable  lotteries  take  no 
interest  whatever  in  the  object  for  which  such  lotteries  are  started.  If 
lotteries  were  generally  allowed,  and  therefore  fairer  lotteries  could  be 
formed  than  the  charitable  ones — which  are  as  unfair  in  reality  as  the 
dealings  of  lady  stall -keepers  at  fancy  bazaars — the  sale  of  tickets  at 
charitable  lotteries  would  be  greatly  reduced.  It  is  only  because  those 
who  are  possessed  by  the  gambling  spirit  can  join  no  other  lotteries  that 
they  join  those  for  charitable  purposes.  The  managers  of  these  lotteries 
know  this  very  well,  though  they  may  not  be  ready  to  admit  very  pub- 
licly that  they  do.  If  pressed  on  the  subject,  they  speak  of  spoiling  the 
Egyptians,  of  the  end  justifying  the  means,  and  so  forth.  But,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  remains  true  that  these  well-intentioned  folk,  often 
most  devout  and  religious  persons,  do,  in  the  pursuit  of  money  for  charit- 
able purposes,  pander  to  the  selfishness  and  greed  of  the  true  gambler, 
encourage  the  growth  of  similar  evil  qualities  in  members  of  their  own 
community,  and  set  an  evil  example,  moreover,  by  systematically  breaking 
the  law  of  the  country.  It  would  be  harsh,  perhaps,  to  speak  strongly 
against  persons  whose  intentions  are  excellent,  and  who  are  in  many 
cases  utterly  free  from  selfish  aims;  but  they  cannot  be  acquitted  from  a 
charge  of  extreme  folly,  nor  can  it  be  denied  that,  be  their  purpose  what 
it  may,  their  deeds  are  evil  in  fact  and  evil  in  their  consequences.  It 
might  be  difficult  to  determine  whether  good  worked  by  the  total  sum 
gained  from  one  of  these  charitable  lotteries  was  a  fair  equivalent  for  the 
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mischief  wrought  in  getting  it.  But  this  total  is  not  all  gained  by 
choosing  an  illegal  method  of  getting  the  sum  required.  The  actual  gain 
is  only  some  slight  saving  of  trouble  on  the  part  of  the  promoters  of  the 
charitable  scheme,  and  a  further  slight  gain  to  the  pockets  of  the  special 
community  in  which  the  charity  is  or  should  be  promoted.  And  it  is 
certain  that  these  slight  gains  by  no  means  justify  the  use  of  an  illegal 
and  most  mischievous  way  of  obtaining  money.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
find  any  justification  for  the  system,  once  the  immorality  of  gambling  is 
admitted,  which  might  not  equally  well  be  urged  for  a  scheme  by  which 
the  proceeds  (say)  of  one  week's  run  of  a  common  gaming-table  should  be 
devoted  to  the  relief  (say)  of  the  sick  poor  of  some  religious  community. 
Nay,  if  charitable  ends  can  at  all  justify  immoral  means,  one  might  go 
further  still,  and  allow  money  to  be  obtained  for  such  purposes  from  the 
encouragement  of  still  more  objectionable  vices.  We  might  in  fact 
recognise  quite  a  new  meaning  in  the  saying  that  "  Charity  covers  a  mul- 
titude of  sins." 

We  have  said  that  a  lottery  in  which  all  the  prizes  were  goods  such 
as  might  be  sold,  retail,  at  prices  amounting  to  the  total  cost  of  all  the 
tickets  sold  would  be  strictly  fair.  We  do  not  know  whether  a  lottery 
ever  has  been  understood  in  that  way.  But  certainly  it  seems  conceivable 
that  such  a  thing  might  have  happened ;  and  in  that  case,  despite  the  objec- 
tions which,  as  we  have  shown,  exist  against  such  an  arrangement,  there 
would  have  been  a  perfectly  fair  lottery.  Adam  Smith,  in  his  Wealth  of 
Nations,  seems  to  have  omitted  the  consideration  of  lotteries  of  this 
kind,  when  he  said  that  "  the  world  neither  ever  saw,  nor  ever  will  see, 
a  perfectly  fair  lottery,  or  one  in  which  the  whole  gain  compensated  the 
whole  loss ;  because  the  undertaker  could  gain  nothing  by  it."  Indeed, 
it  has  certainly  happened  in  several  cases  that  there  have  been  lotteries 
in  which  the  total  price  of  the  tickets  fell  short  of  the  total  value  of  the 
prizes — these  being  presents  made  for  a  charitable  purpose,  and  the 
tickets  purposely  sold  at  very  low  prices.  It  is  well  known,  too,  that 
in  ancient  Rome,  where  lotteries  are  said  to  have  been  invented,  chances 
in  lotteries  were  often,  if  not  always,  distributed  gratuitously. 

But,  assuredly,  Adam  Smith  is  justified  in  his  remark  if  it  be  regarded 
as  relating  solely  to  lotteries  in  which  the  prizes  have  been  sums  of  money, 
and  gain  has  been  the  sole  object  of  the  promoters.  "  In  the  State  lot- 
teries," as  he  justly  says,  "  the  tickets  are  really  not  worth  the  price 
which  is  paid  by  the  original  subscribers,"  though  from  his  sequent 
remarks  it  appears  that  he  had  very  imperfect  information  respecting 
some  of  the  more  monstrous  cases  of  robbery  (no  other  word  meets  the 
case)  by  promoters  of  some  of  these  State  swindles. 

The  first  idea  in  State  lotteries  seems  to  have  been  to  adopt  the 
simple  arrangement  by  which  a  certain  sum  is  paid  for  each  of  a  given 
number  of  tickets,  a  series  of  prizes  being  provided  less  in  total  value 
than  the  sum  thus  obtained. 

It  was  soon  found,  however,   that  people  are  so  easily  gulled  in 
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matters  of  chance,  that  the  State  could  safely  assume  a  very  disinterested 
attitude.  Having  provided  prizes  of  definite  value,  and  arranged  the 
number  of  tickets,  it  simply  offered  these  for  sale  to  contractors.  The 
profit  to  the  State  consisted  in  the  excess  of  the  sum  which  the  contrac- 
tors willingly  offered  above  the  just  value  (usually  10£)  of  each  ticket. 
This  sum  varied  with  circumstances,  but  generally  was  about  Ql.  or  11. 
per  ticket  beyond  the  proper  price.  That  is,  the  contractors  paid  about 
161.  or  171.  for  tickets  really  worth  Wl.  They  were  allowed  to  divide 
the  tickets  into  shares, — halves,  quarters,  eighths,  and  sixteenths. 
When  a  contractor  sold  a  full  ticket  he  usually  got  about  from  211.  to 
2'2l.  for  it ;  but  when  he  sold  a  ticket  in  shares  his  gain  per  ticket  was 
considerably  greater.  The  object  in  limiting  the  subdivision  to  one  six- 
teenth was  to  prevent  labouring  men  from  risking  their  earnings.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say,  however,  that  the  provision  was  constantly  and 
easily  evaded,  or  that  the  means  used  for  evading  the  limitation  only 
aggravated  the  evil.  At  illegal  offices,  commonly  known  as  "  little  goes," 
any  sum,  however  small,  could  be  risked,  and  to  cover  the  chance  of 
detection  and  punishment  these  offices  required  greater  profits  than  the 
legal  lottery- offices.  "  All  the  efforts  of  the  police,"  we  read,  "  were  in- 
effectual for  the  suppression  of  these  illegal  proceedings,  and  for  many 
years  a  great  and  growing  repugnance  was  manifested  in  Parliament  to 
this  method  of  raising  any  part  of  the  public  revenue.  At  length,  in 
1823,  the  last  Act  that  was  sanctioned  by  Parliament  for  the  sale  of 
lottery-tickets  contained  provisions  for  putting  down  all  private  lotteries, 
and  for  rendering  illegal  the  sale,  in  this  kingdom,  of  all  tickets  or 
shares  of  tickets  in  any  foreign  lottery, — which  latter  provision  is  to 
this  day  extensively  evaded." 

The  earliest  English  lottery  on  record  is  that  of  the  year  1569,  when 
40,000  chances  were  sold  at  10$.  each,  the  prizes  being  articles  of 
plate,  and  the  profit  xised  in  the  repair  of  certain  harbours.  The 
gambling  spirit  seems  to  have  developed  greatly  during  the  next  cen- 
tury; for,  early  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
suppress  private  lotteries  "as  public  nuisances,"  a  description  far  better 
applicable  (in  more  senses  than  one)  to  public  lotteries.  "  In  the  early 
period  of  the  history  of  the  National  Debt,"  says  a  writer  (De  Morgan, 
we  believe)  in  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia,  "  it  was  usual  to  pay  the  prizes  in. 
the  State  lotteries  in  the  form  of  terminable  annuities.  In  1694  a  loan 
of  a  million  was  raised  by  the  sale  of  lottery-tickets  at  101.  per  ticket,  the 
prizes  in  which  were  funded  at  the  rate  of  14  per  cent,  for  sixteen  years 
certain.  In  1746  a  loan  of  three  millions  was  raised  on  4  per  cent, 
annuities,  and  a  lottery  of  50,000  tickets  of  101.  each;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  one  million  was  raised  by  the  sale  of  100,000  tickets,  the  prizes 
in  which  were  funded  in  perpetual  annuities  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent. 
per  annum.  Probably  the  last  occasion  on  which  the  taste  for  gambling 
was  thus  made  use  of  occurred  in  1780,  when  every  subscriber  of  1,000/. 
towards  a  loan  of  twelve  millions,  at  4  per.  cent.,  received  a  bonus  of 
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four  lottery-tickets,  the  intrinsic  value  of  each  of  which  was  101." 
About  this  time  the  spirit  of  gambling  had  been  still  more  remarkably 
developed  than  in  Anne's  reign,  despite  the  laws  passed  to  suppress  pri- 
vate lotteries.  In  1778  an  Act  was  passed  by  which  every  person  keep- 
ing a  lottery-office  was  obliged  to  take  out  a  yearly  license  costing  501. 
This  measure  reduced  the  number  of  such  offices  from  400  to  51.  In 
France  the  demoralisation  of  the  people  resulting  from  the  immorality  of 
the  Government  in  encouraging  by  lotteries  the  gambling  spirit,  was 
greater  even  than  in  England. 

The  fairest  system  for  such  lotteries  as  we  have  hitherto  considered 
was  that  adopted  in  the  Hamburg  lotteries.  The  whole  money  for  which 
tickets  were  sold  was  distributed  in  the  form  of  prizes,  except  a  deduc- 
tion of  10  per  cent,  made  from  the  amount  of  each  prize  at  the  time  of 
payment. 

Before  pausing  to  consider  the  grossly  unfair  systems  which  have 
been,  and  still  are,  adopted  in  certain  foreign  lotteries,  it  may  be  well  to 
notice  that  the  immorality  of  lotteries  was  not  recognised  a  century 
ago  so  clearly  as  it  is  now ;  and  therefore,  in  effect,  those  who  arranged 
them  were  not  so  blameworthy  as  men  would  be  who,  in  our  own  time, 
arrange  lotteries,  whether  openly  or  surreptitiously .  Even  so  late  as  half 
a  century  ago  an  American  lawyer,  of  high  character,  was  not  ashamed 
openly  to  defend  lotteries  in  these  terms.  "  I  am  no  friend,"  he  said, 
"  to  lotteries,  but  I  cannot  admit  that  they  are  per  se  criminal  or  im- 
moral when  authorised  by  law.  If  they  were  nuisances,  it  was  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  managed.  In  England,  if  not  in  France  " 
(how  strange  this  sounds),  "  there  were  lotteries  annually  instituted  by 
Government,  and  it  was  considered  a  fair  way  to  reach  the  pockets  of 
misers  and  persons  disposed  to  dissipate  their  funds.  The  American 
Congress  of  1776  instituted  a  national  lottery,  and  perhaps  no  body  of 
men  ever  surpassed  them  in  intelligence  and  virtue."  De  Morgan,  re- 
marking on  this  expression  of  opinion,  says  that  it  shows  what  a  man  of 
high  character  for  integrity  and  knowledge  thought  of  lotteries  twenty 
years  ago  (he  wrote  in  1839).  "The  opinions  which  he  expressed  were 
at  that  time,"  continues  De  Morgan,  "  shared,  we  venture  to  say,  by  a 
great  number." 

The  experience  of  those  who  arranged  these  earlier  State  lotteries 
showed  that  men  in  general,  especially  the  ignorant  who  form  the  great 
bulk  of  the  population,  place  such  reliance  on  their  luck,  that  almost  any 
price  may  be  asked  for  the  chance  of  making  a  large  fortune  at  one  lucky 
stroke.  Albeit,  it  was  seen  that  the  nature  of  the  fraud  practised  should 
preferably  be  such  that  not  one  man  in  a  thousand  would  be  able  to 
point  out  where  the  wrong  really  lay.  Again,  it  was  perceived  that  if 
the  prizes  in  a  lottery  were  reduced  too  greatly  in  number  but  increased 
in  size,  the  smallness  of  the  chance  of  winning  one  of  the  few  prizes  left 
would  become  too  obvious.  A  system  was  required  by  which  the  num- 
ber of  prizes  might  seem  unlimited,  and  their  possible  value  very  great, 
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while  also  there  should  be  a  possibility  of  the  founders  of  the  lottery  not 
getting  back  all  they  ventured.  So  long  as  it  was  absolutely  certain 
that,  let  the  event  be  what  it  might,  the  managers  of  the  lottery  would 
gain,  some  might  be  deterred  from  risking  their  money  by  the  simple 
statement  of  this  fact.  'Moreover,  under  such  conditions,  it  was  always 
possible  that  at  some  time  the  wrath  of  losers  (who  would  form  a  large 
part  of  the  community  if  lottery  operations  were  successful)  might 
be  roused  in  a  dangerous  way,  unless  it  could  be  shown  that  the 
managers  of  public  lotteries  ran  some  chance,  though  it  might  be  only  a 
small  chance,  of  losing,  and  even  some  chance  of  ruin  as  absolute  as  that 
which  might  befall  individual  gamblers.  4 

It  was  to  meet  such  difficulties  as  these  that  lottery  systems  like  that 
sometimes  called  the  Geneva  system  were  invented.  This  system  we 
propose  now  to  describe,  as  illustrating  these  more  speculative  ventures, 
showing  in  particular  how  the  buyers  of  chances  were  defrauded  in  the 
favourite  methods  of  venturing. 

In  the  Geneva  lottery  there  are  ninety  numbers.  At  each  drawing 
five  are  taken.  The  simplest  venture  is  made  on  a  single  number.  A 
sum  is  hazarded  on  a  named  number,  and  if  this  number  is  one  of  the 
five  drawn,  the  speculator  receives  fifteen  times  the  value  of  his  stake. 
Such  a  venture  is  called  a  simple  drawing.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  in  the 
long  run  the  lottery-keeper  must  gain  by  this  system.  The  chance  that 
the  number  selected  out  of  ninety  will  appear  among  five  numbers  drawn, 
is  the  same  that  a  selected  number  out  of  eighteen  would  appear  at  a 
single  drawing.  It  is  one  chance  in  eighteen.  Now  if  a  person  bought 
a  single  ticket  out  of  eighteen,  each  costing  (say)  II.,  his  fair  prize  if  he 
drew  the  winning  ticket  should  be  181.  This  is  what  he  would  have  to 
pay  to  buy  up  all  the  eighteen  tickets,  so  making  sure  of  the  prize.  The 
position  of  the  speculator  who  buys  one  number  at  17. ,  in  the  Geneva 
lottery,  is  precisely  that  of  the  purchaser  of  such  a  ticket,  only  that  in- 
stead of  the  prize  being  181.,  if  he  wins,  it  is  only  151.  The  lottery- 
keeper's  position  on  a  single  venture  is  not  precisely  that  of  one  who 
should  have  sold  eighteen  tickets  at  II.  each  for  a  lottery  having  one 
prize  only  ;  for  the  latter  would  be  certain  to  gain  money  if  the  prize  were 
any  sum  short  of  181.,  whereas  the  Geneva  lottery-keeper  will  lose  on  a 
single  venture,  supposing  the  winning  number  is  drawn,  though  the  prize 
is  151.  instead  of  181.  But  in  the  long  run  the  Geneva  lottery- keeper  is 
certain  to  win  at  these  odds.  He  is  in  the  position  of  a  man  who  con- 
tinually wagers  odds  of  14  to  1  against  the  occurrence  of  an  event  the 
real  odds  against  which  are  17  to  1.  Or  his  position  may  be  compared 
to  that  of  a  player  who  takes  seventeen  chances  out  of  eighteen  at  (say) 
their  just  value,  II.  each,  or  171.  in  all,  his  opponent  taking  the  remain- 
ing chance  at  its  just  value,  II.,  but  instead  of  the  total  stakes,  181.,  being 
left  in  the  pool,  the  purchaser  of  the  larger  number  abstracts  3/.  from 
the  pool  at  each  venture. 

That  men  can  be  found  to  aarec  to  such  an  arrangement   as  this 
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shows  that  their  confidence  in  their  own  good  fortune  makes  them 
willing  to  pay,  for  the  chance  of  getting  fifteen  times  their  stake,  what 
they  ought  to  pay  for  the  chance  of  getting  eighteen  times  its  value.  The 
amount  of  which  they  are  in  reality  defrauded  at  each  venture  is  easily 
calculated.  Suppose  the  speculator  to  venture  11.  Now  the  actual  value 
of  one  chance  in  eighteen  of  any  prize  is  one-eighteenth  of  that  prize, 
which  in  this  case  should  therefore  be  181.  If,  then,  the  prize  really 
played  for  has  but  fifteen-eighteenths  of  its  true  value,  or  is  in  this  case 
151.,  the  value  of  a  single  chance  amounts  only  to  one-eighteenth  of  151., 
or  to  16s.  8d.  Thus  at  each  venture  of  11.  the  speculator  is  cheated  out 
of  3*.  4:d.,  or  one-sixth  pf  his  stake. 

This,  however,  is  a  mere  trifle.  In  the  old-fashioned  English  system 
of  lotteries,  the  purchaser  of  a  101.  ticket  often  paid  more  than  201.,  so 
that  he  wtfs  defrauded  by  more  than  half  his  stake ;  and  though  less  than 
half  the  robbery  went  into  the  hands  of  the  contractor  who  actually  sold 
the  ticket,  the  larger  share  went  to  the  State.  In  other  ventures,  by  the 
Geneva  system,  the  old-fashioned  English  system  of  robbery  was  far 
surpassed. 

Instead  of  naming  one  number  for  a  drawing  (in  which  five  numbers 
are  taken)  the  speculator  may  say  in  what  position  among  the  five  his 
number  is  to  come.  If  he  is  successful,  he  receives  seventy  times  his 
stake.  This  is,  in  effect,  exactly  the  same  as  though  but  one  number 
was  drawn.  The  speculator  has  only  one  chance  out  of  ninety,  instead 
of  one  chance  out  of  five.  He  ought  then,  in  strict  justice,  to  receive 
ninety  times  his  stake,  if  he  wins.  Supposing  his  venture  11.,  the  prize 
of  success  should  be  90£.  By  reducing  it  to  701.,  the  lottery-keeper 
reduces  the  real  value  of  the  ticket  from  11.  to  one- nineteenth  part  of 
701.,  or  to  15s.  6 |c?.,  defrauding  the  speculator  of  two-ninths  of  his  stake. 
Such  a  venture  as  this  is  called  a  determinate  drawing. 

The  next  venture  allowed  in  the  Geneva  system  is  called  simple  ambe. 
Two  numbers  are  chosen.  If  both  these  appear  among  the  five  drawn, 
the  prize  is  270  times  the  stake.  Now  among  the  90  numbers  the 
player  can  select  two,  in  8,010  different  ways  ;  for  he  can  first  take  any 
one  of  the  90  numbers,  and  then  he  can  take  for  his  second  number  any 
one  of  the  89  numbers  left ;  that  is,  he  may  make  90  different  first 
selections,  each  leaving  him  a  choice  of  89  different  second  selections ;  so 
that  there  are  90  times  89  (or  8,010)  possible  selections  in  all.  But 
in  any  set  of  five  numbers  there  are,  treating  them  in  the  same  way, 
only  20  (or  5  times  4)  different  arrangements  of  two  numbers.  So  that 
out  of  8,010  possible  selections  only  20  appear  in  each  drawing  of  five 
numbers.  The  speculator's  chance  then  is  only  20  in  8,010,  or  2  in  801 ; 
and  he  ought,  if  he  wins,  to  have  for  prize  his  stake  increased  in  the 
ratio  of  801  to  2,  or  400^  times.  Instead  of  this  it  is  increased  only 
270  times.  At  each  venture  he  receives  in  return  for  his  stake  a  chance 
worth  a  sum  less  than  his  stake,  in  the  same  degree  that  270  is  less  than 
400^,  or  is,  injact,  defrauded  of  nearly  one-third  the  value  of  his  stake. 
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The  next  venture  is  called  determinate  ambe.  Here  the  speculator 
names  the  order  in  which  two  selected  numbers  will  appear.  Instead  of 
20  chances  at  any  drawing  of  five  numbers,  he  has  only  one  chance — one 
chance  in  8,010.  He  ought  then  to  receive  8,010  times  his  stake,  if  he 
wins.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  receives  only  5,100  times  his  stake.  From 
this  it  follows  that  he  is  defrauded  of  2,910  parts  out  of  8,010  of  his 
stake,  or  very  nearly  three-eighths  of  the  stake's  value. 

But  more  speculative  ventures  remain.  The  speculator  can  name 
three  numbers.  Now  there  are  704,880  possible  selections  of  three 
numbers  out  of  90.  (There  are  8,010  possible  selections  of  two  numbers, 
as  already  shown,  and  with  each  of  these  any  one  of  the  remaining  88 
numbers  can  be  taken  to  make  the  third  number ;  thus  we  have  88  times 
8,010,  or  704,880  sets  of  three  numbers  in  all.)  These  can  appear 
among  the  five  drawn  numbers  in  60  different  ways  (5  times  4  times  3). 
Thus  the  speculator  has  60  chances  out  of  704,880,  or  one  chance  in  1 1 ,748. 
He  ought  then  to  receive  11,748  times  his  stake,  if  he  wins;  but  in 
reality  he  receives  only  5,500  times  his  stake  in  this  event.  Thus  the 
lottery-keeper  robs  him  of  more  than  half  his  j  ust  winnings,  if  successful, 
and  of  more  than  half  the  mathematical  value  of  his  stake  at  the  outset. 
The  venture  in  this  case  is  called  simple  terne.  Determinate  terne  is  not 
allowed.  If  it  were,  the  prize  of  a  successful  guess  should  be  704,880 
times  the  stake. 

Quaterne  involves  the  selection  of  four  numbers.  With  90  numbers 
61,334,560  (704,880  times  87)  different  selections  of  four  numbers  can 
be  made.  Among  the  five  drawn  numbers  there  can  only  be  found  120 
arrangements  of  four  numbers.  Thus  the  speculator  has  only  1 20  chances 
out  of  61,334,560,  or  one  chance  out  of  51 1,038.  He  ought  therefore,  if  he 
wins,  to  receive  511,038  times  his  stake.  The  prize  is  only  75,000  times 
the  stake.  The  lottery-keeper  deducts,  in  fact,  six-sevenths  of  the  value 
of  the  stake  at  each  venture.  Determinate  quaterne  is,  of  course,  not 
adopted. 

Simple  quaterne  is,  at  present,  the  most  speculative  venture  adopted. 
Formerly  quine  was  allowed,  the  speculator  having  five  numbers,  and,  if 
all  five  were  drawn,  receiving  a  million  times  the  value  of  his  stake.  He 
should  have  received  43,949,268  times  its  value ;  so  that,  in  effect,  he  was 
deprived  of  more  than  42  forty-thirds  of  the  true  value  of  his  venture. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  by  which  the  terms  of  the 
Geneva  system  reduce  the  value  of  the  stake  in  these  different  cases,  the 
stake  being  set  at  II.  for  convenience  : — 

Actual  Worth  of  11.  Stake.  Robbery  per  1 1.  Stake. 

Simple  drawing        .         .     16s.    8d.  .  .     3s.    4d. 

Determinate  do.       .         .156^  .  .     4       5\ 

Simple  Ambe  .         .         .     13      6  .  .     G       G 

Determinate  do.                .129  .  .73 

Terno      .....       9       4^  .  10       7i 

Quaterne        .        .        .      2     11}  .  .  17      Of 
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It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  such  speculative  ventures  as  terne 
and  quaterne  would  very  seldom  be  made.  But  the  reverse  was  the 
case.  These  were  the  favourite  ventures ;  and  that  they  were  made  very 
often  is  proved  to  every  one  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  chance  by  the 
circumstance  that  they  not  unfrequently  proved  successful.  For  every 
time  such  a  venture  as  a  simple  quaterae  was  won,  it  must  have  been  lost 
some  half  a  million  times. 

It  appears  that  in  France  the  Geneva  system  was  adopted  without 
Any  of  the  limitations  we  have  mentioned,  and  with  some  additional 
chances  for  those  who  liked  fanciful  ventures.  Professor  De  Morgan,  in 
his  Budget  of  Paradoxes,  says  : — "  In  the  French  lottery  five  numbers  out 
of  ninety  were  drawn  at  a  time  :  any  person,  in  any  part  of  the  country, 
might  stake  any  sum  upon  any  event  he  pleased,  as  that  27  should  be 
drawn;  that  42  and  81  should  be  drawn;  that  42  and  81  should  be 
drawn,  and  42  first ;  and  so  on  up  to  a  quine  determine,  if  he  chose, 
which  is  betting  on  five  given  numbers  in  a  given  order."  The  chance 
of  a  successful  guess,  in  this  last  case,  is  1  in  5,274,772,160.  Yet  if 
every  grown  person  in  Europe  made  one  guess  a  day,  venturing  a  penny 
on  the  guess,  and  receiving  the  just  prize,  or  say  only  4,800,000,000 
times  his  stake,  on  winning,  it  would  be  practically  certain  that  in  less 
than  a  year  some  one  would  win  20,000,000^.  for  a  penny  !  It  would  be 
equally  certain,  that  though  this  were  repeated  dozens  of  times,  the 
lottery-keepers  would  gain  by  the  arrangement,  even  at  the  rate  above 
stated.  Nay,  the  oftener  they  had  to  pay  over  20,000,000£.  for  a  penny, 
the  greater  their  gains  would  be.  As  the  actual  prize  in  such  a  case 
would  be  10  million  instead  of  merely  5,275  million  times  the  stake, 
their  real  gains,  if  they  had  to  pay  such  prizes  often,  would  be  tre- 
mendous. For,  in  the  long  run,  every  prize  of  half  a  million  pounds  for 
a  shilling  stake  would  represent  a  clear  profit  of  250  million  pounds. 
The  successful  ventures  would  be  only  1  in  about  5,000  millions  of  unsuc- 
cessful ones,  while  paid  for  only  at  the  rate  of  10  million  stakes. 

No  instances  are  on  record  of  a  quine  determine  being  won,  but  a 
simple  quine,  the  odds  against  which,  be  it  remembered,  are  nearly 
44  millions  to  1,  has  been  won;  and  simple  quat ernes,  against  which  the 
odds  are  more  than  half  a  million  to  1,  have  often  been  won.  In  July 
1821  a  strange  circumstance  occurred.  A  gambler  had  selected  the  five 
numbers  8,  13,  16,  46,  and  64,  and  for  the  same  drawing  another  had 
selected  the  four  numbers  8,  16,  46,  and  64.  The  numbers  actually 
drawn  were 

8  46  16  64  13 

so  that  both  gamblers  won.  Their  stakes  were  small,  unfortunately  for 
them  and  fortunately  for  the  bank,  and  their  actual  winnings  were  only 
131,350  francs  and  20,852  francs  respectively.  If  each  had  ventured  II. 
only,  their  respective  winnings  would  have  been  1,000,000£,  and  75,000^. 
The  coincidence  was  so  remarkable  (the  antecedent  probability  against 
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two  gamblers  winning  on  a  single  drawing  or  simple  quinte  and  a  simple 
quaterne  being  about  22  billions  to  1),  that  one  can  understand  a  sus- 
picion arising  that  a  hint  had  been  given  from  some  one  employed  at  the 
lottery-office.  M.  Menut  insinuates  this,  and  a  recent  occurrence  at 
Naples  suggests  at  least  the  possibility  of  collusion  between  gamblers 
and  the  drawers  of  lottery  numbers.  But  in  the  case  above  cited  the 
smallness  of  the  stakes  warrants  the  belief  that  the  result  was  purely 
accidental.  Certainly  the  gamblers  would  have  staked  more  had  they 
known  what  was  to  be  the  actual  result  of  the  drawing.  The  larger 
winner  seems  to  have  staked  two  sous  only,  the  prize  being,  we  suppose, 
1,313,500  times  the  stake,  instead  of  1,000,000  as  on  a  similar  venture 
in  the  Geneva  lottery.  Possibly  the  stake  was  a  foreign  coin,  and  hence 
the  actual  value  of  the  prize  was  not  a  round  number  of  francs.  The 
smaller  winner  probably  staked  five  sous  or  thereabouts  in  foreign  coin. 

Simple  quaternes,  as  we  have  said,  occurred  frequently  in  France. 
De  Morgan  remarks  that  the  enormous  number  of  those  who  gambled 
"  is  proved  to  all  who  have  studied  chances  arithmetically  by  the  numbers 
of  simple  quaternes  which  were  gained:  in  1822,  fourteen;  in  1823, 
six  ;  in  1824,  sixteen;  in  1825,  nine,  &c."  He  does  not,  however,  state 
the  arithmetical  proportion  involved.  If  we  take  the  average  number 
at  ten  per  annum,  it  would  follow  that  about  five  million  persons  per 
annum  staked  money  on  this  special  venture — the  simple  quaterne — 
alone.  Quetelet  states  that  in  the  five  years  1816-1820,  the  total  sums 
hazarded  on  all  forms  of  venture  in  the  Paris  lottery  amounted  to 
126,944,000  francs, — say  5,000,OOOL  The  total  winnings  of  the  specu- 
lators amounted  to  94,750,000  francs,— say  about  3,790,000?.  The  total 
amount  returned  to  the  treasury  was  32,194,000  francs,  or  about 
1,288,000?.,  a  clear  average  profit  of  257,600?.  per  annum.  Thus  the 
treasury  received  rather  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  sum  hazarded.  The 
return  to  the  speculators  corresponded  nearly  to  that  which  would  have 
been  received  if  all  the  ventures  made  had  been  on  a  determinate  single 
number. 

In  all  these  methods,  the  greater  the  number  of  speculators  the 
greater  the  gains  of  those  who  keep  the  lottery.  The  most  fortunate 
thing  which  can  happen  to  the  lottery-keepers  is  that  some  remarkably 
lucky  hit  should  be  made  by  a  speculator,  or  a  series  of  such.  For  then 
they  can  advertise  the  great  gains  made  by  a  few  lucky  speculators,  say- 
ing nothing  of  the  multitudes  who  have  lost,  with  the  result  that 
millions  are  tempted  to  become  speculators.  There  is  this  great  advan- 
tage in  the  Geneva  system  :  that  the  total  number  of  losers  can  never  be 
known  except  to  the  lottery-keepers.  In  the  old-fashioned  English 
system  the  number  of  losers  was  as  well  known  as  the  number  of  winners 
and  their  respective  gains.  But  the  keepers  of  the  Paris  and  Geneva 
lotteries,  as  of  those  which  have  since  been  established  on  the  same 
system,  could  publish  the  lists  of  winners  without  any  fear  that  news- 
paper writers  or  essayists  would  remind  the  general  public  of  the  actual 
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number  of  losers.  The  student  of  probabilities  might  readily  calculate 
the  probable  number  of  losers,  and  would  be  absolutely  certain  that  the 
real  number  could  not  differ  greatly  from  that  calculated  ;  but  he  could 
not  definitely  assert  that  so  many  had  lost,  or  that  the  total  losses 
amounted  to  so  much. 

It  occurred  to  the  Russian  Government,  which  has  at  all  times  been 
notably  ready  to  take  advantage  of  scientific  discoveries,  that  a  method 
might  be  devised  for  despoiling  the  public  more  effectually  than  by  the 
Geneva  method.  A  plan  had  been  invented  by  those  who  wanted  the 
public  money,  and  mathematicians  were  simply  asked  to  indicate  the 
just  price  for  tickets,  so  that  the  Government,  by  asking  twice  that 
price,  or  more,  might  make  money  safely  and  quickly.  The  plan  turned 
out  to  be  wholly  impracticable ;  but  the  idea  and  the  result  of  its  investi- 
gation are  so  full  of  interest  and  instruction  that  we  shall  venture  to  give 
a  full  account  of  them  here,  noting  that  the  reader  who  can  catch  the  true 
bearing  of  the  problem  involved  may  consider  himself  quite  safe  from  any 
chance  of  being  taken  in  by  the  commoner  fallacies  belonging  to  the  sub- 
ject of  probabilities. 

The  idea  was  this.  Instead  of  the  drawing  of  numbers,  the  tossing  of 
a  coin  was  to  decide  the  prize  to  be  paid,  and  there  were  to  be  no  blanks. 
If  "  head "  was  tossed  at  a  first  trial  the  speculator  was  to  receive  a 
definite  sum — 21.  we  take  for  convenience,  and  also  because  this  seems  to 
have  been  nearly  the  sum  originally  suggested  in  Russian  money.  If 
"  head  "  did  not  appear  till  the  second  trial  the  speculator  was  to  receive  4Z. ; 
if  "  head  "  did  not  appear  till  the  third  trial,  he  received  81. ;  if  not  till 
the  fourth,  he  received  161.;  if  not  till  the  fifth,  321. ;  till  the  sixth,  64£. ; 
the  seventh,  1281. ;  the  eighth,  25QL,  and  so  on  ;  the  prize  being  doubled 
for  each  additional  tossing  before  "  head  "  appeared.  It  will  bs  observed 
that  the  number  of  pounds  in  the  prize  is  2  raised  to  the  power  corre- 
sponding to  the  number  of  the  tossing  at  which  "  head  "  first  appears.  If 
it  appears  first,  for  instance,  at  the  tenth  trial,  then  we  raise  2  to  the  10th 
power,  getting  1,024,  and  the  prize  is  1,024Z. ;  if  "head"  appears  first  at 
the  twelfth  trial,  we  raise  2  to  the  12th  power,  getting  4,048,  and  the 
prize  is  4,048Z. 

Doubtless  the  origin  of  this  idea  was  the  observed  circumstance  that 
the  more  speculative  ventures  had  a  great  charm  for  the  common  mind. 
Despite  the  enormous  deduction  made  from  the  just  value  of  the  prize, 
when  ternes,  quaternes,  and  other  such  ventures  were  made,  the  public 
in  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy  bought  these  ventures  by  millions,  as 
was  shown  by  the  fact  that  several  times  in  each  year  even  quaternes 
were  won.  Now  in  the  Petersburg  plan  there  was  a  chance,  however 
small,  of  enormous  winnings.  Head  might  not  appear  till  the  tenth, 
twelfth,  or  even  the  twentieth  tossing  ;  and  then  the  prize  would  be 
1,024Z.,  4,048^.,  or  1,048,576^.,  respectively.  It  was  felt  that  tens  of 
millions  would  be  tempted  by  the  chance  of  such  enormous  gains ;  and  it 
was  thought  that  the  gains  of  Government  would  be  proportionately 
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heavy.  All  that  was  necessary  was  that  the  just  value  of  a  chance  in 
this  lottery  should  be  ascertained  by  mathematicians,  and  the  price 
properly  raised. 

Mathematicians  very  readily  solved  the  problem,  though  one  or  two 
of  the  most  distinguished  (D'Alembert,  for  instance)  rejected  the  solution 
as  incomprehensible  and  paradoxical.  Let  the  reader  who  takes  interest 
enough  in  such  matters  pause  for  a  moment  here  to  inquire  what  would 
be  a  natural  and  probable  value  for  a  chance  in  the  suggested  lottery. 
Few,  we  believe,  would  give  101.  for  a  chance.  No  one,  we  are  sure — not 
even  one  who  thoroughly  recognised  the  validity  of  the  mathematical 
solution  of  the  problem — would  offer  100Z.  Yet  the  just  value  of  a  chance 
is  greater  than  WL,  greater  than  100£,  greater  than  any  sum  which  can 
be  named.  A  Government,  indeed,  which  should  offer  to  sell  these 
chances  at  say  501.  would  most  probably  gain,  even  if  many  accepted  the 
risk  and  bought  chances,  which  would  be  very  unlikely,  however.  The 
fewer  bought  chances  the  greater  would  be  the  Government's  chance  of 
gain,  or  rather  their  chance  of  escaping  loss.  But  this  of  course  is  pre- 
cisely the  contrary  to  what  is  required  in  a  lottery  system.  What  is 
wanted  is  that  many  should  be  encouraged  to  buy  chances,  and  that  the 
more  chances  are  bought  the  greater  should  be  the  security  of  those  keep- 
ing the  lottery.  In  the  Petersburg  plan,  a  high  and  practically  prohi  • 
bitory  price  must  first  be  set  on  each  chance,  and  even  then  the  lottery- 
keepers  could  only  escape  loss  by  restricting  the  number  of  purchases. 
The  scheme  was  therefore  abandoned. 

The  result  of  the  mathematical  inquiry  seems  on  the  face  of  it  absurd. 
It  seems  altogether  monstrous,  as  De  Morgan  admits,  to  say  that  an  in- 
finite amount  of  money  shouldjin  reality  be  given  for  each  chance,  to  cover 
its  true  mathematical  value.  And  to  all  intents  and  purposes  any  very 
great  value  would  far  exceed  the  probable  average  value  of  any  possible 
number  of  ventures.  If  a  million  million  ventures  were  made,  first  and 
last,  501.  per  venture  would  probably  bring  in  several  millions  of  millions 
of  pounds  clear  profit  to  the  lottery-keepers ;  while  301.  per  venture  would 
as  probably  involve  them  in  correspondingly  heavy  losses.  iOl.  per 
venture  would  probably  bring  them  safe,  though  without  any  great  per- 
centage of  profit.  If  a  thousand  million  ventures  were  made,  301.  per 
venture  would  probably  make  the  lottery  safe,  while  351.  would  bring 
great  gain  in  all  probability,  and  251.  would  as  probably  involve  serious 
loss.  If  all  the  human  beings  who  have  ever  lived  on  this  earth,  during 
every  day  in  their  lives  had  been  taking  chances  in  such  "a  lottery,  the 
average  price  of  all  the  sums  gained  would  be  quite  unlikely  to  approach 
1001.  Yet  still  the  mathematical  proposition  is  sound,  that  if  the  number 
of  speculators  in  the  Petersburg  lottery  were  absolutely  unlimited,  no 
sum,  however  great,  would  fairly  represent  the  price  of  a  chance.  And 
while  that  unpractical  result  (for  the  number  of  speculators  would  not  be 
unlimited)  is  true,  the  practical  result  is  easily  proved,  that  the  larger 
the  number  of  venturers  the  greater  should  be  the  price  for  each  chance — 
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a  relation  which  absolutely  forbids  the  employment  of  this  method  of 
keeping  lotteries. 

Let  us  see  how  this  can  be  shown.  De  Morgan  has  given  a  demon- 
stration, but  it  is  not  one  to  be  very  readily  understood  of  the  people  not 
versed  in  mathematical  methods  of  reasoning.  We  believe,  however,  that 
the  following  proof  will  be  found  easy  to  understand,  while  at  the  same 
time  satisfactory  and  convincing. 

Suppose  that  eight  ventures  only  are  made,  and  that  among  the  eight 
four,  or  exactly  half,  toss  head  the  first  time  ;  of  the  remaining  four,  two 
half- toss  head  at  the  second  trial ;  of  the  remaining  two,  one  tosses  head 
at  the  third  trial ;  while  the  other  tosses  head  at  the  fourth  trial.  This 
may  be  regarded  as  representing  what  might  on  the  average  be  expected 
from  eight  trials,  though  in  reality  it  does  not ;  for  of  course,  if  it  did,  the 
average  price  per  chance  inferred  from  eight  such  trials  would  be  the 
true  average  for  eight  million  trials,  or  eight  million  times  eight  million. 
Still  it  fairly  represents  all  that  could  be  hoped  for  from  a  single  set  of 
eight  ventures.  Now  we  see  that  the  sums  paid  in  prizes,  in  this  case, 
would  be  four  times  11.  for  those  who  tossed  "  head  "  at  the  first  trial ; 
twice  4:1.  for  those  who  tossed  "  head  "  at  the  second  trial ;  81.  for  him 
who  tossed  " head  "  at  the  third  trial;  and  IQL  for  the  last  and  most 
fortunate  of  the  eight ;  or  4.01.  in  all.  This  gives  an  average  of  51.  for 
each  chance. 

Now  suppose  there  are  sixteen  ventures,  and  treat  this  number  in  the 
same  way.  We  get  eight  who  receive  21.  each ;  four  who  receive  4:1. 
each;  two  who  receive  81.  each;  one  who  receives  161. ;  and  one  who 
receives  32£  The  total,  then,  is  96£.,  giving'  an  average  of  61.  for  each 
chance. 

Next  take  thirty-two  ventures.  Sixteen  receive  21.  each ;  eight  41. 
each;  four  81.  each  ;  two  16Z.  each;  one  321. ;  and  one  64£. ;  a  total  of 
2241.,  giving  an  average  of  71.  for  each  venture. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  average  price  per  venture  has  risen  11.  at 
each  doubling  of  the  total  number  of  speculators.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to 
perceive  that  this  increase  will  proceed  systematically.  To  show  this  we 
take  a  larger  number,  1,024,  which  is  2  doubled  ten  times,  or  technically 
2  raised  to  the  10th  power.  Treating  this  like  our  other  numbers,  we 
find  that  512  speculators  are  to  receive  21.  each,  making  1,0241.  in  all : 
thus  we  get  as  many  pounds  as  there  are  ventures  for  this  first  halving. 
Next,  256  receive  41.  each,  or  1,0241.  in  all ;  that  is,  again  we  get  as  many 
pounds  as  there  are  ventures  for  this  second  halving.  Next,  128  receive 
81.,  or  1 ,0241.  in  all ;  or,  again,  we  get  as  many  pounds  as  there  are  ventures 
for  this  third  halving.  This  goes  on  ten  times,  the  tenth  halving  giving  us 
one  speculator  who  receives  1,0241.,  and  still  leaving  one  who  has  not  yet 
tossed  "  head."  Since  each  halving  gives  us  1,0241.,  we  now  have  ten 
times  1,0241.  The  last  speculator  tosses  "head"  at  the  next  trial  and 
wins  2,0481.  ;  making  a  grand  total  of  twelve  times  1,0241.,  or  twelve 
times  as  many  pounds  as  there  are  speculators.  The  average,  therefore, 
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amounts  to  121.  per  chance ;  and  we  see,  by  the  way  in  which  the  result 
has  heen  obtained,  that  in  every  such  case  the  chance  will  be  worth 
21.  more  than  as  many  pounds  as  there  are  halvings.  Of  course  the 
number  of  halvings  is  the  number  representing  the  power  to  which  2 
is  raised  to  give  the  number  of  speculators.  The  number  of  speculators 
need  not  necessarily  be  a  power  cf  2.  We  have  only  supposed  it  so  for 
simplicity  of  calculation.  But  the  application  of  the  method  of  halving 
can  be  almost  as  readily  made  with  any  number  of  speculators.  It  is 
only  when  we  get  down  'to  small  numbers,  as  9,  7,  5,  or  3,  that  any 
difficulty  arises  from  fractional  or  half  men ;  but  the  result  is  not 
materially  affected  where  the  original  number  is  large,  by  taking  4  or  3 
as  the  next  halving  after  either  7  or  9  (for  example),  or  2  as  the  next 
halving  after  3.  But  practically  we  need  not  carry  out  these  halvings, 
after  we  have  once  satisfied  ourselves  of  the  validity  of  the  general  rule. 
Thus  suppose  we  require  to  ascertain  a  fair  value  for  a  million  chances. 
We  find  that  the  nearest  power  of  2  to  the  number  one  million  is  the 
20th.  221.,  then,  is  a  fair  value. 

But,  of  course,  the  whole  course  of  our  reasoning  proves  that  while 
probably  221.  would  be  a  fair  value  for  a  million  ventures,  it  could  not 
be  the  mathematically  just  value.  For  who  is  to  assure  the  lottery- 
keeper  that  after  the  minion  ventures,  another  million  will  not  be  taken  ? 
Now  for  two  million  ventures  the  probable  value  according  to  our 
method  would  be  231.,  since  two  millions  is  nearly  equal  to  2  raised  to  the 
21st  power.  There  might  be  a  million  million  ventures;  and  if  221.  were 
really  the  true  price  for  one  million,  it  would  be  the  true  price  for  each 
of  the  million  ventures.  But  since  a  million  million  are  roughly  equal 
to  2  raised  to  the  40th  power,  the  price  according  to  our  method  would 
be  about  42  £.  per  chance. 

All  that  can  be  said  is  that  among  any  definite  number  of  trials  it  is 
not  antecedently  probable  that  there  will  be  any  of  those  very  long  runs 
of  "  trials  "  which  are  practically  certain  to  occur  when  many  times  that 
number  of  trials  (whatever  it  may  be)  are  made. 

The  experiment  has  been  actually  tried,  though  it  was  not  necessary 
to  establish  the  principle.  So  far  as  the  relatively  small  average  value 
of  the  chance,  when  a  few  ventures  only  are  made,  the  reader  can  readily 
try  the  experiment  for  himself.  Let  him  make,  for  instance,  eight  trials, 
each  trial  ending  when  he  has  tossed  head  ;  and  according  as  head  comes 
at  the  first,  second,  or  third  tossing  in  any  trial,  let  him  write  down  21.,  4:1., 
81.,  &c.,  respectively.  The  total  dividend  by  eight  will  give  the  average 
value  of  each  trial.  But  Buffon  and  each  of  three  correspondents  of  De 
Morgan's  made  2,048  trials — an  experiment  which  even  the  most  enthu- 
siastic student  of  chances  will  not  greatly  care  to  repeat.  Buffon's  results, 
the  only  set  we  shall  separately  quote,  were  as  follows.  In  1,061  trials, 
"  head  "  showed  at  the  first  tossing  ;  in  494,  at  the  second  ;  in  232,  at 
the  third ;  in  137,  at  the  fourth ;  in  56,  at  the  fifth  ;  in  29,  at  the  sixth ; 
in  25,  at  the  seventh,  in  8,  at  the  eigJith ;  in  6,  at  the  ninth.  The  2,048 
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trials,  estimated  according  to  the  Petersburg  system,  would  have  given 
20,1  \tt.  in  all,  or  nearly  101.  per  game.  According  to  our  method,  since 
2,048  is  the  eleventh  power  of  21.,  the  average  value  of  each  chance  would 
be  131.  ;*  and  Buffon's  result  is  quite  as  near  as  could  be  expected  in  a 
single  experiment  on  2,048  trials. 

But  when  we  take  the  four  experiments  collectively,  getting  in  this 
way  the  results  of  8,192  trials  (which  De  Morgan,  strangely  enough,  does 
not  seem  to  have  thought  of),  we  find  the  average  vahie  of  each  chance 
greatly  increased  as  theory  requires,  and,  as  it  happens,  increased  even 
beyond  the  value  which  theory  assigns  as  probable  for  this  number  of 
trials.  Among  them  there  was  only  one  in  which  head  appeared  after 
tail  had  been  tossed  1 1  times,  whereas  we  might  expect  that  there  would 
be  four  such  cases ;  but  there  was  one  case  in  which  head  only  appeared 
after  tail  had  been  tossed  13  times,  and  there  were  two  cases  in  which 
head  only  appeared  after  tail  had  been  tossed  15  times.  Of  course  this  was 
purely  accidental.  We  may  always  be  tolerably  sure  that  in  a  large 
number  of  tossings,  about  one  half  will  be  head  and  about  one  half  tail. 
But  when  only  a  few  tossings  are  to  be  made,  this  proportion  can  no 
longer  be  looked  for  with  the  same  high  degree  of  probability.  When, 
again,  only  four  or  five  chances  are  left,  we  may  find  these  all  dropping 
off  at  once,  on  the  one  hand,  or  one  or  two  of  them  may  run  on  with 
five  or  six  more  successful  tossings ;  and  as  at  each  tossing  the  prize, 
already  amounting  for  the  last  trial  to  as  many  pounds  as  there  were 
originally  chances,  is  doubled,  we  may  find  the  average  price  of  each 
chance  increased  by  \L,  21.,  4£,  SI.,  16^.,  or  more,  by  the  continued  suc- 
cess of  the  longest  lasting  trial,  or  perhaps  of  two  or  three  lasting  equally 
long.  This  happened  in  the  8,192  trials  whose  results  are  recorded  by 
De  Morgan.  I  find  that  the  total  amount  which  would  have  been  due 
in  prizes,  according  to  the  Petersburg  plan,  would  have  been  150,830Z., 
an  average  of  \8L  8s.  2^d.  (almost  exactly)  per  trial  j  whereas  the 
theoretical  average  for  8,192  trials  would  be  only  151. 

*  We  note  that  De  Morgan  obtains  the  value  111.  instead  of  J3£.  But  he  strangely 
omits  one  of  the  last  pair  of  trials  altogether.  Thus,  he  says,  "  in  the  long  run,  and 
on  2,048  trials,  we  might  expect  two  sets  in  which  "heads  "  should  not  appear  till  the 
tenth  throw,"  which  is  right,  "  and  one  in  which  no  such  thing  should  take  place  till 
the  eleventh,"  which  is  also  right.  But  it  is  because  there  will  probably  be  four  trials 
of  which  two  only  will  probably  give  "  heads,"  that  we  expect  two  to  give  "  tails  "  yet 
once  more.  The  two  which  gave  "  heads  "  are  the  two  first  mentioned  by  De  Morgan, 
in  which  "  heads  "  appear  at  the  tenth  throw.  Of  the  two  remaining  we  expect  one  to 
give  "  head,"  the  other  "tail."  The  former  is  the  "one"  next  mentioned  by  De 
Morgan,  in  which  "  head"  appears  at  the  eleventh  throw.  The  other  in  which  "  tail" 
may  be  expected  to  appear  is  the  most  valuable  of  all.  Even  if  "head"  appears  at. 
the  next  or  twelfth  tossing,  this  trial  brings  a  prize  worth  twice  as  many  pounds  as 
the  total  number  of  trials — and  therefore  adding  21.  to  the  average  value  of  each  trial. 
It  is  quite  true  that  Buffon's  experiment  chances  to  give  a  result  even  less  than  De 
Morgan's  value,  and  still  further  therefore  from  mine.  But,  as  will  be  seen,  the  other 
experiment  gave  an  average  result  above  his  estimate,  and  even  above  mine.  It 
cannot  possibly  be  correct  to  omit  all  consideration  of  the  most  profitable  trial  of  all. 
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It  is  manifest  that,  though  in  a  million  trials  by  this  method  some 
such  sum  as  302.  per  trial  would  probably  cover  all  the  prizes  gained,  it 
would  be  unsafe  to  put  any  definite  price  on  each  venture,  where  the 
number  of  venturers  would  of  necessity  be  unlimited.  And  since  even  a 
price  which  would  barely  cover  the  probable  expenses  would  be  far  more 
than  speculators  would  care  .to  give,  the  plan  is  utterly  unsuited  for  a 
public  lottery.  It  may  be  well  to  note  how  large  a  proportion  of  the 
speculators  would  lose  by  their  venture,  even  in  a  case  where  the  total 
ventured  was  just  covered  by  the  prizes.  Suppose  there  were  rather 
more  than  a  million  speculators  (more  exactly,  that  the  numbers  were 
the  20th  power  of  2,  or  1,048,576),  and  that  the  average  result  fol- 
lowed, the  price  per  venture  being  222.  Then  524,288  persons  would 
receive  only  21.  and  lose  202.  each  ;  262,144  would  receive  only  4:1.,  and 
lose  181.  each ;  131,072  wouldreceive  SI.  and  lose  142.  each ;  65,536  would 
receive  162.  and  lose  61.  each.  All  the  rest  would  gain;  32,768  would 
receive  322.  and  gain  102.  each ;  16,384  would  receive  642.  and  gain  422. 
each;  and  so  on  ;  8,192  would  receive  1281.  each  ;  4,096  would  receive  2562. 
each  ;  2,048,  each  5122. ;  1,024,  each  1,0242. ;  512  each  2,0482.  ;  256  each 
4,0962. ;  128  each  8,1922. ;  64  each  16,3842. ;  32  each  32,7682. ;  16  each 
65,5362. ;  8  each  131,0722. ;  4  each  262,1442. ;  2  each  524,2882. ;  1  would 
receive  1,048,5722. ;  and  lastly,  one  would  receive  2,097,9522.  But  there 
would  be  only  65,536  out  of  1.048,576  speculators  who  would  gain,  or 
only  1  in  16. 

It  is  singular  that  whereas  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  persuade 
even  one  person  to  venture  222.  in  such  a  lottery  as  we  have  described, 
almost  any  number  of  persons  could  be  persuaded  to  join  again  and  again 
in  a  lottery  where  the  prizes  and  blanks  were  arranged  as  in  the  way 
described  in  the  preceding  paragraph  as  the  average  outcome  of  1,048,576 
ventures.  In  other  words,  no  one  puts  so  much  faith  in  his  luck  as  to 
venture  a  sum  on  the  chance  of  gaining  a  little,  if  he  tosses  "  tail "  four 
times  running  (losing  if  "head"  appears  sooner),  and  of  gaining  more  and 
more  the  oftener  "  tail "  is  tossed,  until,  should  he  toss  tail  20  times  running, 
he  will  receive  more  than  two  million  pounds.  But  almost  every  person 
who  is  willing  to  gamble  at  all  will  be  ready  to  venture  the  same  sum  on 
the  practically  equivalent  chance  of  winning  in  a  lottery  where  there  are 
rather  more  than  a  million  tickets,  and  the  same  prizes  as  in  the  other 
case.  Whatever  advantage  there  is,  speaking  mathematically,  is  in 
favour  of  the  tossing  risk ;  for  the  purchaser  of  a  trial  has  not  only  the 
chance  of  winning  such  prizes  as  in  a  common  lottery  arranged  to  give, 
with  prizes  corresponding  to  the  above-described  average  case,  but  he  has  a 
chance,  though  a  small  one,  of  winning  four,  eight,  sixteen,  or  more  mil- 
lions of  pounds  for  his  venture  of  222.  "We  see,  then,  that  the  gamblers 
are  very  poor  judges  of  chances,  rejecting  absolutely  risks  of  one  kind,  while 
accepting  systematically  those  of  another  kind,  though  of  equal  mathema- 
tical value,  or  even  greater. 

In  parsing,  we  may  note  that  the  possibility  of  winning  abnormally 
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valuable  prizes  in  the  Petersburg  lottery  affords  another  explanation  of 
the  apparent  paradox  involved  in  the  assertion  that  no  sum,  however 
large,  fairly  represents  the  mathematical  value  of  each  trial.  To  ob- 
tain the  just  price  of  a  lottery-ticket,  we  must  multiply  each  prize  by 
the  chance  of  getting  it,  and  add  the  results  together ;  this  is  the  mathe- 
matical value  of  one  chance  or  ticket.  Now  in  the  Petersburg  lottery 
the  possible  prizes  are  21.,  4:1.,  SI.,  161.,  and  so  on,  doubling  to  infinity ; 
the  chances  of  getting  each  are,  respectively,  one-half,  one-fourth,  one- 
eighth,  one-sixteenth,  and  so  on.  The  value  of  a  chance,  then,  is  the  half 
of  21.,  added  to  the  quarter  of  47.,  to  the  eighth  of  81.,  and  so  on  to 
infinity,  each  item  of  the  infinite  series  being  17.  Hence  the  mathe- 
matical value  of  a  single  chance  is  infinite.  The  result  appears  para- 
doxical ;  but  it  really  means  only  that  the  oftener  the  trial  is  made,  the 
greater  will  be  the  probable  average  value  of  the  prizes  obtained.  Or  as 
in  fact  the  solution  is,  that  if  the  number  of  trials  were  infinite,  the 
value  of  each  would  be  infinite,  we  only  obtain  a  paradoxical  result  in  an 
impossible  case.  Note  also  that  the  two  kinds  of  infinity  involved  in  the 
number  of  trials  and  in  the  just  mathematical  price  of  each  are  different. 
If  the  number  of  trials  were  2  raised  to  an  infinitely  high  power,  the 
probable  average  value  of  each  trial  would  be  the  infinitely  high  number 
representing  that  power.  But  2  raised  to  that  power  would  give  an 
infinitely  higher  number.  To  take  very  large  numbers  instead  of  infinite 
numbers,  which  simply  elude  us : — Suppose  the  number  of  trials  could 
be  2  raised  to  the  millionth  power ;  then  the  probable  average  value  of 
each  would  be  1,000,0027.,  which  is  a  large  number  of  pounds;  but  the 
number  is  a  mere  nothing  compared  with  the  number  of  trials,  a  number 
containing  301,031  digits !  If  the  smallest  atom,  according  to  the  estimate 
made  by  physicists,  were  divided  into  a  million  millions  of  parts,  the 
entire  volume  of  a  sphere  exceeding  a  million  million  times  in  radius  the 
distance  of  the  remotest  star  brought  into  view  by  Lord  Rosse's  mighty 
telescope,  would  not  contain  a  million  millionth  of  that  number  of  these 
indefinitely  minute  subdivisions  of  the  atom.  Nay,  we  might  write 
trillions  or  quadrillions  where  we  have  just  written  millions  in  the  pre- 
ceding lines,  and  yet  not  have  a  number  reaching  a  quadrillionth  part  of 
the  way  to  the  inconceivable  number  obtained  by  raising  2  to  the  mil- 
lionth power.  Yet  for  this  tremendous  number  of  trials  the  average 
mathematical  value  of  each  would  amount  but  to  a  poor  million — abso- 
lutely nothing  by  comparison. 
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LONDON, — the  opulent,  the  magnificent,  the  illustrious ;  or  the  squalid, 
the  mean,  the  degraded,  regarded  now  from  the  standpoint  of  St.  James's 
and  now  from  that  of  St.  Giles's, — though  oft  described,  is  yet  inde- 
scribable. No  other  city  in  the  world  has  ever  beheld  the  same  vast 
concentration  of  interests,  the  same  aggregate  of  wealth,  the  same 
triumphs  of  civilisation.  As  a  distinguished  French  writer  has  remarked, 
if  we  enter  London  by  water,  we  see  an  accumulation  of  toil  and  work 
which  has  no  equal  on  this  planet.  The  intellect  of  Greece  and  the 
power  of  Rome  find  here  their  modern  rival  developments.  "  Paris,  by 
comparison,  is  but  an  elegant  city  of  pleasure;  the  Seine,  with  its 
quays,  a  pretty,  serviceable  plaything.  Marseilles,  Bordeaux,  Amster- 
dam, furnish  no  idea  of  such  a  mass.  From  Greenwich  to  London  the 
two  shores  are  a  continuous  wharf :  merchandise  is  always  being  piled 
up,  sacks  hoisted,  ships  moored ;  ever  new  warehouses  for  copper,  beer, 
ropework,  tar,  chemicals.  Docks,  timber  yards,  calking  basins,  and 
shipbuilders'  yards,  multiply  and  increase  on  each  other.  On  the  left, 
there  is  the  iron  framework  of  a  church  being  finished,  to  be  sent  to 
India.  The  Thames  is  a  mile  broad,  and  is  but  a  populous  street  of 
vessels,  a  winding  workyard.  Steamboats,  sailing  vessels,  ascend  and 
descend,  coine  to  anchor  in  groups  of  two,  three,  ten,  then  in  long  files, 
then  in  dense  rows ;  there  are  five  or  six  thousand  of  them  at  anchor. 
On  the  right,  the  docks,  like  so  many  intricate  maritime  streets,  disgorge 
or  store  up  the  vessels.  It  we  get  on  a  height  we  see  vessels  in  the  dis- 
tance by  hundreds  and  thousands,  fixed  as  if  on  the  land  ;  their  masts  in 
a  line,  their  slender  rigging,  make  a  spider  web  which  girdles  the  horizon. 
If  we  enter  one  of  these  docks,  the  impression  will  be  yet  more  over- 
whelming ;  each  resembles  a  town ;  always  ships,  still  more  ships,  in  a 
line  showing  their  heads ;  their  wide  sides,  their  copper  chests,  like  mon- 
strous fishes  under  their  breastplate  of  scales."  As  far  as  the  eye  can  see 
London  looms  before  us,  colossal,  sombre  as  a  picture  by  Rembrandt. 
"  The  universe  tends  to  this  centre.  Like  a  heart  to  which  blood  flows, 
and  from  which  it  pours,  money,  goods,  business,  arrive  hither  from  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  flow  thence  to  the  distant  poles."  London 
is  the  eye  of  the  world.  Regarded  from  a  myriad  aspects,  it  still  over- 
awes us  by  its  unrealisable  dimensions.  It  is  the  city  of  extremes — the 
hopae  of  the  obscure  and  the  great; — it  ministers  to  the  humility  of  the 
one  and  affords  scope  to  the  loftiest  ambition  of  the  other.  "When 
a  man  is  tired  of  London,"  said  Dr.  Johnson  on  one  occasion  to  Boswell, 
"  he  is  tired  of  life ;  for  there  is  in  London  all  that  life  can  afford." 
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And  again  : — "  Sir,  if  you  wish  to  have  a  just  notion  of  the  magnitude  of 
this  city,  you  must  not  be  satisfied  with  seeing  its  great  streets  and 
squares,  but  must  survey  the  innumerable  little  lanes  and  courts.  It  is 
not  in  the  showy  evolutions  of  buildings,  but  in  the  multiplicity  of 
human  habitations  which  are  crowded  together,  that  the  wonderful  im- 
mensity of  London  consists."  Charles  Lamb,  writing  to  Wordsworth, 
said  : — "  I  have  passed  all  my  days  in  London,  until  I  have  formed  as 
many  and  as  intense  local  attachments  as  any  of  your  mountaineers  can 
have  done  with  dead  nature.  I  often  shed  tears  in  the  motley  Strand 
from  fulness  of  joy  at  so  much  life."  Cowper  also,  in  his  quiet  retire- 
ment at  Olney,  asked  : — 

Where  has  Pleasure  such  a  field, 
So  rich,  so  thronged,  so  drained,  so  well  supplied, 
As  London — opulent,  enlarged,  and  still 
Increasing  London? 

Here,  indeed,  is  a  boundless  field  for  the  archaeologist,  the  man  of 
letters,  the  historian,  the  antiquarian,  and  other  investigators  in  a 
thousand  fields  of  knowledge.  It  is  the  London  of  Chaucer,  Shakspeare, 
Milton,  and  Johnson  ;  the  London  of  kings  and  statesmen ;  the  London 
of  poets,  philosophers,  merchants,  philanthropists,  martyrs,  and  patriots. 

Such  are  a  few  general  and  abstract  views  from  the  limitless  variety 
which  might  be  taken  of  this  mighty  centre  of  the  universe.  Nor  are  the 
actual  and  concrete  facts  which  have  been  compiled  upon  the  magnitude 
of  London  less  surprising,  and  they  will  enable  us  to  form  a  more  adequate 
conception  of  the  city.  From  the  computations  of  authorities,  it  appears 
that  London  (with  all  its  suburbs)  covers  within  the  fifteen  miles'  radius 
of  Charing  Cross  nearly  seven  hundred  square  miles.  It  numbers  within 
these  boundaries  over  four  millions  of  inhabitants.  It  contains  more 
country-born  persons  than  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Gloucester  com- 
bined, or  thirty-seven  per  cent,  of  its  entire  population.  Every  four 
.  minutes  a  birth  takes  place  in  the  metropolis,  and  every  six  minutes  a 
death.  Within  the  circle  already  named  there  are  added  to  the  popula- 
tion two  hundred  and  five  persons  every  day,  and  seventy-five  thousand 
annually.  London  has  seven  thousand  miles  of  streets,  and  on  an  average 
twenty-eight  miles  of  new  streets  are  opened,  and  nine  thousand  new 
houses  built,  every  year.  One  thousand  vessels  and  nine  thousand  sailors 
are  in  its  port  every  day.  Its  crime  is  also  in  proportion  to  its  extent. 
Seventy-three  thousand  persons  are  annually  taken  into  custody  by  the 
police,  and  more  than  one-third  of  all  the  crime  in  the  country  is  com- 
mitted within  its  borders.  Thirty-eight  thousand  persons  are  annually 
committed  for  drunkenness  by  its  magistrates.  The  metropolis  com- 
prises considerably  upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand  foreigners  from 
every  quarter  of  the  globe.  It  contains  more  Roman  Catholics  than 
Rome  itself,  more  Jews  than  the  whole  of  Palestine,  more  Irish  than 
Belfast,  more  Scotchmen  than  Aberdeen,  and  more  Welshmen  than 
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Cardiff.  Its  beershops  and  gin  palaces  are  so  numerous,  that  their  fron- 
tages, if  placed  side  by  side,  would  stretch  from  Charing  Cross  to 
Chichester,  a  distance  of  sixty-two  miles.  If  all  the  dwellings  in  London 
could  thus  have  their  frontages  placed  side  by  side,  they  would  extend 
beyond  the  city  of  York.  London  has  sufficient  paupers  to  occupy  every 
house  in  Brighton.  The  Society  which  advocates  the  cessation  of  Sun- 
day labour  will  be  astonished  to  learn  that  sixty  miles  of  shops  are  open 
every  Sunday.  With  regard  to  churches  and  chapels,  the  Bishop  of 
London,  examined  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  year 
1 840,  said : — "  If  you  proceed  a  mile  or  two  eastward  of  St.  Paul's,  you  will 
find  yourself  in  the  midst  of  a  population  the  most  wretched  and  desti- 
tute of  mankind,  consisting  of  artificers,  labourers,  beggars,  and  thieves, 
to  the  amount  of  300,000  or  400,000  souls.  Throughout  this  entire 
quarter  there  is  not  more  than  one  church  for  every  10,000  inhabitants; 
and  in  two  districts  there  is  but  one  church  for  45,000  souls."  In  1839, 
Lord  John  Russell  stated,  in  Parliament,  that  London,  with  thirty-four 
parishes,  and  a  population  of  1,170,000,  had  church  accommodation  for 
only  101,000.  These  and  other  statistics  furnished  led  to  the  "Metro- 
polis Churches  Fund,"  established  in  1836,  which  has  been  followed  by 
the  Bishop  of  London's  Fund.  It  is  still  computed,  however,  that  at 
least  one  thousand  new  churches  and  chapels  are  required  in  the 
metropolis. 

London  was  inwalled  in  the  year  306  A.D.  Such  is  the  date  assigned 
by  Stow,  who  says  that  the  walls  were  built  by  Helena,  mother  of  Con 
stantine  the  Great ;  and  it  is  now  generally  accepted  that  the  work  was 
accomplished  in  the  fourth  century.  These  walls  were  upwards  of  two 
miles  in  circumference,  and  were  marked  at  the  principal  points  by  the 
great  gates  of  Aldgate,  Bishopsgate,  Cripplegate,  Aldersgate,  and  Lud- 
gate.  Fragments  of  the  old  walls  are  still  to  be  seen.  Modern  London 
was  built  at  an  elevation  of  15  feet  higher  than  the  London  of  the 
Romans.  Within  the  space  of  thirty  years  no  fewer  than  two  thousand 
Roman  coins  have  been  recovered  from  the  bed  of  the  Thames.  Bagford 
says  there  was  a  temple  of  Diana  on  the  south  side  of  St.  Paul's.  With 
regard  to  the  gates  of  London,  it  appears  that  Ludgate  was  taken  down 
and  rebuilt  by  Elizabeth  at  a  cost  of  1,5001.  As  the  other  gates  became 
dilapidated,  they  were  pulled  down  and  the  materials  sold.  Thus,  when 
Aldgate  was  demolished,  the  materials  were  sold  for  1511.  10s. ;  those  of 
Ludgate  fetched  14:81. ;  and  those  of  Cripplegate  911. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  London  does  not  appear  in  Domesday  Book. 
This  record — which  is  so  accurate  with  regard  to  other  towns  and  cities 
— only  mentions  a  vineyard  in  Holborn  belonging  to  the  Crown,  and  ten 
acres  of  land  near  Bishopsgate  belonging  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St. 
Paul's.  The  account  of  Middlesex,  however,  is  complete  ;  and  from  this 
and  other  circumstances  it  has  been  naturally  conjectured  that  a  distinct 
and  independent  survey  of  London  was  made,  which  has  been  lost 
or  destroyed,  if  it  does  not  exist  among  the  unexplored  archives  of  the 
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Crown.  We  get  a  graphic  picture,  nevertheless,  of  early  London  in  the 
pages  of  the  monk  Fitz-Stephen.  William  Stephanides,  or  Fitz-Stephen, 
a  monk  of  Canterbury,  was  born  in  London.  He  lived  in  the  reigns  of 
King  Stephen,  Henry  II.,  and  Richard  I.,  dying  in  the  year  1191.  He 
wrote  a  description  of  his  native  city  in  Latin.  "  London,"  he  remarks, 
"  like  Rome,  is  divided  into  wards ;  it  has  annual  sheriffs  instead  of 
consuls ;  it  has  an  order  of  senators  and  inferior  magistrates,  and  also 
sewers  and  aqueducts  in  its  streets  ;  each  class  of  suits,  whether  of  the 
deliberative,  demonstrative,  or  judicial  kind,  has  its  appropriate  place 
and  proper  court ;  on  stated  days  it  has  its  assemblies.  I  think  that  there 
is  no  city  in  which  more  approved  customs  are  observed — in  attending 
churches,  honouring  God's  ordinances,  keeping  festivals,  giving  alms, 
receiving  strangers,  confirming  espousals,  contracting  marriages,  cele- 
brating weddings,  preparing  entertainments,  welcoming  guests,  and  also 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  funeral  ceremonies  and  the  burial  of  the  dead. 
The  only  inconveniences  of  London  are,  the  immoderate  drinking  of 
foolish  persons  and  the  frequent  fires."  The  same  chronicler,  detailing 
the  sports  pursued  in  grounds  and  marshes  now  densely  peopled  with 
inhabitants,  says  : — "  Cytherea  leads  the  dances  of  the  maidens,  who 
merrily  trip  along  the  ground  beneath  the  uprisen  moon.  Almost  on  every 
holiday  in  winter,  before  dinner,  foaming  boars  and  huge-tusked  hogs, 
intended  for  bacon,  fight  for  their  lives,  or  fat  bulls  or  immense  boars  are 
baited  with  dogs.  When  that  great  marsh  which  washes  the  walls  of  the 
city  on  the  north  side  is  frozen  over,  the  young  men  go  out  in  crowds  to 
divert  themselves  upon  the  ice.  Some  having  increased  their  velocity 
by  a  run,  placing  their  feet  apart,  and  throwing  their  bodies  sideways, 
slide  a  great  way ;  others  make  a  seat  of  large  pieces  of  ice  like  millstones, 
and  a  great  number  of  them,  running  before  and  holding  each  other  by 
the  hand,  draw  one  of  their  companions  who  is  seated  on  the  ice  ;  if  at 
any  time  they  slip  in  moving  so  swiftly,  they  all  fall  down  headlong 
together.  Others  are  more  expert  in  their  sports  upon  the  ice,  for,  fitting 
to  and  binding  under  their  feet  the  shin-bones  of  some  animal,  and 
taking  in  their  hands  poles  shod  with  iron,  which  at  times  they  strike 
against  the  ice,  they  are  carried  along  with  as-  great  rapidity  as  a  bird 
flying,  or  a  bolt  discharged  from  a  cross-bow.  Sometimes  two  of  the 
skaters,  having  placed  themselves  at  a  great  distance  apart  by  mutual 
agreement,  come  together  from  opposite  sides ;  they  meet,  raise  their 
poles,  and  strike  each  other ;  either  one  or  both  of  them  fall,  not  without 
some  bodily  hurt :  even  after  their  fall  they  are  carried  along  to  a  great 
distance  from  each  other  by  the  velocity  of  the  motion ;  and  whatever 
part  of  their  heads  comes  in  contact  with  the  ice  is  laid  bare  to  the  very 
skull.  Very  frequently  the  leg  or  arm  of  the  falling  party,  if  he  chance 
to  light  upon  either  of  them,  is  broken.  But  youth  is  an  age  eager  for 
glory  and  desirous  of  victory,  and  so  young  men  engage  in  counterfeit 
battles  that  they  may  conduct  themselves  more  valiantly  in  real  ones. 
Most  of  the  citizens  amuse  themselves  in  sporting  with  merlins,  hawks,  and 
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other  birds  of  a  like  kind,  and  also  with  dogs  that  hunt  in  the  woods. 
The  citizens  have  the  right  of  hunting  in  Middlesex,  Hertfordshire,  all 
the  Chilterns,  and  Kent,  as  far  as  the  River  Cray."  Such  were  the 
recreations  of  Londoners  nearly  seven  centuries  ago. 

The  first  circumstantial  mention  of  the  rights  of  the  city  of  London 
is  in  a  charter  of  Henry  I.  Some  of  these  privileges  have  since  been 
modified :  as,  for  example,  the  exemption  of  the  citizens  from  going  to  war ; 
their  freedom  from  all  tolls,  duties,  and  customs  throughout  the  realm  ; 
and  the  privilege  of  hunting  in  Chiltre,  Middlesex,  and  Surrey,  which 
was  compounded  for  by  "  a  day's  frolic  at  Epping."  Other  rights  have 
been  lost  entirely,  as  that  of  summary  execution  against  the  goods  of 
debtors  without  the  walls.  The  citizens,  however,  continued  to  be 
exempted  from  having  soldiers  or  any  of  the  king's  livery  quartered  upon 
them.  Henry  I.  sold  to  the  citizens  of  London,  for  an' annual  rent  of 
300£.  in  perpetuity,  the  shrievalty  of  Middlesex.  At  that  time,  corn 
sufficient  for  a  day's  consumption  of  one  hundred  persons  could  be  pur- 
chased for  one  shilling,  and  a  pint  of  wine  was  sold  at  the  taverns  for 
one  penny,  with  bread  for  nothing  !  Prices  have  since  gone  up  forty- 
fold,  and  the  value  of  gold  has  declined ;  so  that  the  300£.  of  Henry's 
time  was  equal  to  a  sum  of  not  less  than  12,OOOJ.  at  the  present  day. 

If  the  city  has  grown  rapidly,  the  cost  of  civic  entertainments  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  done  so,  notwithstanding  that  the  City  banquets 
of  our  own  day  are  famous  for  their  prodigality.  All  through  their 
long  and  chequered  history  the  citizens  of  London  have  never  apparently 
lost  their  appetites,  as  the  stories  of  their  sumptuous  feasts  testify. 
Before  turtle  was  known,  lusciously  dressed  eels,  a  dish  fit  for  an  alder- 
man, cost  about  51.,  which  was  equal  to  801.  of  present  money.  In  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  wine  at  the  annual  Spital  feast  cost 
the  sheriffs  600£.  In  1363,  Henry  Picard,  ex-Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
entertained  splendidly,  and  at  enormous  expense,  at  his  house  in  Cheap- 
side,  Edward  III.,  King  John  of  France,  King  David  of  Scotland,  and 
the  King  of  Cyprus.  In  1554  the  expense  of  feasting  in  the  city  had 
become  so  great  that  the  Corporation  passed  a  bye-law  to  restrain  it. 
Perhaps  the  most  costly  banquet  ever  given  in  the  city  was  that  of 
June  18,  1814,  when  "the  Regent  was  entertained,  together  with  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  King  of  Prussia.  The  expense  of  the  banquet 
was  25,000£,  and  the  value  of  the  plate  used  was  200,000£ 

The  chief  officer  of  London  under  the  Saxons  was  the  portreeve. 
The  Normans  introduced  the  word  maire  from  major,  but  we  do  not 
hear  of  a  mayor  until  Henry  II.'s  time.  His  qualifications  consist  in 
being  free  of  one  of  the  city  companies,  in  having  served  as  sheriff,  and 
in  being  an  alderman  at  the  time  of  his  election.  The  word  "  alderman  " 
as  is  generally  known,  is  derived  from  the  title  of  a  Saxon  nobleman. 
Both  the  country  and  London  itself  made  great  strides  in  prosperity 
during  the  fifteenth  century.  In  1534,  Henry  VIII.  began  the  paving 
of  London,  the  reasons  assigned  being  that  the  streets  were  "  very  noyous 
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and  foul,  and  in  many  places  thereof  veiy  jeopardous  to  all  people 
passing  and  repassing,  as  well  on  horseback  as  on  foot."  Houses  and 
streets,  with  theatres,  gambling-rooms,  bear-gardens,  &c.  increased  rapidly. 
Before  Elizabeth's  time  the  houses  of  the  country  gentry  were  little  more 
than  straw-thatched  cottages,  plastered  with  the  coarsest  clay,  and 
lighted  only  by  trellises.  But  the  writer  records  an  improvement  visible 
in  1580.  Speaking  of  the  houses,  he  says,  "howbeit  such  as  be  latelie 
builded  are  commonlie  either  of  bricke  or  hard  stone,  or  both;  their 
roomes  large  and  comelie,  and  houses  of  office  further  distant  from  their 
lodgings."  The  old  wooden  houses  were  covered  with  plaster,  "  which, 
beside  the  delectable  whitenesse  of  the  stuffe  itselfe,  is  laied  *on  so  even 
and  smoothlie,  as  nothing  in  my  judgment  can  be  done  with  more 
exactnesse."  Glass  began  to  be  employed  for  windows,  the  bare  walls 
were  covered  with  hangings,  and  stoves  were  used.  A  quaint  old 
chronicler  notes  three  great  changes  which  took  place  in  the  farm-houses 
of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  "  One  is,  the  multitude  of  chimnies  lately 
erected,  whereas  in  their  young  daies  there  were  not  above  two  or  three, 
if  so  manie,  in  most  uplandishe  townes  of  the  realme.  The  second  is  the 
great  (although  not  generall)  amendment  of  lodging,  for  our  fathers  (yea 
and  we  ourselves  also)  have  lien  full  oft  upon  straw  pallets,  on  rough 
mats  covered  onelie  with  a  sheete,  Under  coverlets  made  of  dagswain,  or 
hop-harlots,  and  a  good  round  log  under  their  heads  instead  of  a  bolster 
or  pillow.  If  it  were  so  that  the  good  man  of  the  house  had  within 
seven  yeeres  after  his  marriage  purchased  a  matteres  or  flocke  bed,  and 
thereto  a  sacke  of  chaffe  to  rest  his  head  upon,  he  thought  hiinselfe  to  be 
as  well  lodged  as  the  lord  of  the  towne:  Pillowes  (said  they)  were 
thought  meet  onelie  for  women  in  childbed.  The  third  thing  is  the 
exchange  of  vessell,  as  of  treene  platters  into  pewter,  and  wodden  spooiies 
into  silver  or  tin;  for  so  common  was  all  sorts  of  treene  stuff  in  old 
time,  that  a  man  should  hardlie  find  four  peeces  of  pewter  (of  which  one 
was  peradventure  a  salt)  in  a  good  farmer's  house." 

Aggas's  pictorial  map  of  London  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  does  not 
show  a  great  increase  beyond  the  early  boundaries,  but  within  the  actual 
limits  there  was  a  considerable  advance  both  in  the  number  of  houses 
and  of  population.  Indeed,  the  fear  of  London  becoming  an  overgrown, 
unwieldy,  and  unmanageable  capital 

Moved  the  stout  heart  of  England's  queen, 
Though  Pope  and  Spaniard  could  not  trouble  it. 

In  the  year  1580  Elizabeth  issued  a  proclamation  for  stopping  the  exten- 
sion of  London  by  new  buildings.  This  proclamation,  dated  at  Nonsuch, 
July  7,  gave  curious  grounds  for  the  arbitrary  step.  It  set  forth  the 
great  inconveniences  which  had  arisen"  from  the  vast  congregations  of 
people  in  London,  greater  still  being  likely  to  follow,  viz.  want  of 
victuals,  danger  of  plagues,  and  other  injuries  to  health.  She  therefore 
ordered  that  no  further  buildings  be  erected  by  any  class  of  people  within 
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the  limits  of  the  city,  or  within  three  miles  from  any  of  its  gates ;  that 
not  more  than  one  family  should  live  in  one  house,  and  that  such  fami- 
lies should  not  take  inmates.  The  Mayor  and  Corporation  were  called 
upon  to  disperse  all  such,  and  to  send  them  away  down  to  their  proper 
places  in  the  country.  She  was  also  afraid  of  the  decay  of  the  country 
and  of  the  provincial  towns  through  the  growth  of  London.  The  pro- 
clamation added  that,  amongst  other  mischiefs,  her  Majesty  considered 
the  spirit  of  gain  generated  by  such  a  great  city  one  of  the  most  serious, 
and  declared  that  "  all  particular  persons  are  bound  by  God's  lawes  and 
man's  to  forbeare  from  their  particular  and  extraordinarie  lucre."  What 
would  have  been  good  Queen  Bess's  opinion  of  the  wealthy  and  gigantic 
city  in  the  latter  half  of  this  nineteenth  century  !  The  Stuarts  also 
issued  frequent  and  stringent  orders  against  the  growth  of  the  city  ;  but 
they  were  completely  ineffective,  and  suggest  only  a  comparison  with  the 
commands  of  Canute  to  the  sea.  We  further  read  in  Clarendon,  in  con- 
nection with  this  subject : — "  By  the  incredible  increase  of  trade,  which 
the  distractions  of  other  countries,  and  the  peace  of  this  brought ;  and  by 
the  great  license  of  resort  thither,  it  was,  since  this  King's  access  to  the 
Crown,  in  riches,  in  people,  in  buildings  marvellously  increased,  inso- 
much as  the  suburbs  were  almost  equal  to  the  city ;  a  reformation  of 
which  had  been  often  in  contemplation,  never  pursued ;  wise  men  fore- 
seeing that  such  a  fulness  could  not  be  there  without  an  emptiness  in 
other  places ;  and  whilst  so  many  persons  of  honour  and  estates  were 
so  delighted  with  the  city,  the  government  of  the  country  must  be 
neglected,  besides  the  excess  and  ill-husbandry  that  would  be  introduced 
thereby.  But  such  foresight  was  interpreted  a  morosity,  and  too  great 
an  oppression  upon  the  common  liberty,  and  so  little  was  applied  to  pre- 
vent so  growing  a  disease."  Were  Clarendon  now  living,  he  would  see 
a  population  increased  five  or  sixfold  both  in  town  and  country,  a  fulness 
in  London  without  an  emptiness  in  the  provinces,  and  the  government 
of  the  country  by  no  means  neglected.  But  we  gather  from  other 
sources,  in  addition  to  the  writings  of  the  royalist  historian,  how  greatly 
the  fears  of  an  overgrown  London  had  spread  at  the  commencement  of 
the  seventeenth  centuiy.  The  Lansdowne  MSS.  record  (1611)  "a  brief 
discovery  of  the  purpresture  of  new  buildings  near  to  the  city,  with  the 
means  how  to  restrain  the  same,  and  to  diminish  those  that  are  already 
increased,  and  to  remove  many  lewd  and  bad  people  who  harbour  them- 
selves near  to  the  city,  as  desirous  only  of  the  spoil  thereof."  Some 
years  later,  in  giving  evidence  before  the  House  of  Commons,  one  Serjeant 
Maynard  said  : — "  This  building  is  the  ruin  of  the  gentry,  and  ruin  of  reli- 
gion, having  so  many  thousand  people  without  churches  to  go  to.  The 
enlarging  of  London  makes*it  filled  with  lacqueys  and  pages."  And  in 
the  course  of  the  same  inquiry,  Mr.  Garroway  deposed  : — "  It  is  worth  the 
honour  of  the  House  to  have  these  immense  buildings  suppressed.  The 
country  wants  tenants ;  and  here  are  four  hundred  soldiers  that  keep 
alehouses,  and  take  them  of  the  brewers ;  and  now  they  are  come  to  be 
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Praetorian  Guards.  That  churches  have  not  been  proportionable  to 
houses,  has  occasioned  the  growth  of  popery  and  atheism,  and  put  true 
religion  out  of  the  land.  The  city  of  London  would  not  admit  rare 
artists,  as  painters  and  carvers,  into  freedom ;  and  it  is  their  own  fault 
that  they  have  driven  trade  out  of  London  into  this  end  of  the  town,  and 
filled  the  great  houses  with  shops."  Edmund  Waller,  the  poet,  accounts 
for  the  great  influx  of  people  into  London  in  his  own  time  by  the  operation 
of  an  Act  for  the  settlement  of  the  poor,  recently  passed.  "  The  relief  of 
the  poor,"  he  remarks,  "  ruins  the  nation.  By  the  late  Act  they  are  hunted 
like  foxes  out  of  parishes,  and  whither  must  they  go  but  where  there  are 
houses  ? "  (meaning  to  London).  "  We  shall  shortly  have  no  lands  to 
live  upon,  the  charge  of  many  parishes  in  the  country  is  so  great."  It 
was  a  general  complaint  against  the  Act  that  it  thrust  all  people  out  of 
the  country  to  London.  Writing  upon  the  condition  of  things  which 
existed  earlier  in  the  century,  Hallani  says : — "  The  rapid  increase  of  Lon- 
don continued  to  disquiet  the  Court.  It  was  the  stronghold  of  political 
and  religious  disaffection.  Hence  the  prohibitions  of  erecting  new 
houses,  which  had  begun  under  Elizabeth,  were  continually  repeated. 
They  had,  indeed,  some  laudable  objects  in  view — to  render  the  city 
more  healthy,  cleanly,  and  magnificent,  and  by  prescribing  the  general 
use  of  brick  instead  of  wood,  as  well  as  by  improving  the  width  and 
regularity  of  the  streets,  to  afford  the  best  security  against  fires,  and 
against  those  epidemical  diseases  which  visited  the  metropolis  with 
unusual  severity  in  the  earlier  years  of  this  reign  "  (Charles  I.).  "  The 
most  jealous  censor  of  royal  encroachments  will  hardly  object  to  the 
proclamations  enforcing  certain  regulations  of  police  in  some  of  those 
alarming  seasons."  *  A  commission  was  granted  to  the  Earl  of  Arundel 
and  others,  dated  May  30,  1625,  to  inquire  what  houses,  shops,  &c.,  had 
been  built  for  ten  years  past,  especially  since  the  last  proclamation,  and 
to  commit  the  offenders.  It  recites  the  care  of  Elizabeth  and  James  to 
have  the  city  built  in  a  uniform  manner  with  brick,  and  also  "  to  clear 
it  from  undertenants  and  base  people  who  live  by  begging  and  stealing." 
The  proclamation  enjoining  all  persons  who  had  residences  in  the  country 
to  quit  the  capital  and  repair  to  them,  appears  also  to  have  been  en- 
forced. Rushworth  states  that  an  information  was  laid  and  exhibited  in 
the  Star  Chamber  against  seven  lords,  sixty  knights,  and  one  hundred 
esquires,  besides  many  ladies,  for  disobeying  the  king's  proclamation, 
either  by  continuing  in  London,  or  returning  to  it  after  a  short  absence. 
The  most  admirable  description  of  London,  however,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  is  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  Macaulay.  This  historian 
has  made  a  digest  of  all  the  authorities  upon  the  subject,  and  the  result 
is  a  graphic  account  of  the  growth  of  London,  with  its  condition  in 
1685.  The  chief  points  of  this  description  we  shall  venture  to  sum- 
marise or  extract.  In  writing  the  second  volume  of  his  History,  thirty 

*  Constitutional  History  of  England,  chap.  riii. 
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years  ago,  Macaulay  observed  : — "  The  position  of  London  relatively  to  the 
other  towns  of  the  empire  was,  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  far  higher 
than  at  present.  For  at  present  the  population  of  London  is  little  more 
than  six  times  the  population  of  Manchester  or  of  Liverpool."  This 
position  of  things  has  been  reversed  since  Macaulay  wrote.  Since  1845 
the  population  of  London  has  gone  up  from  nearly  two  millions  to  some 
four  millions — a  rate  of  increase  not  observed  by  any  other  town  in  the 
kingdom ;  so  that  at  the  present  moment  the  metropolis  has  returned  to 
the  position  it  occupied  before  Charles  II.'s  time,  relatively  to  the 
other  towns  of  the  empire.  At  this  latter  period  the  population  of  Lon- 
don was  more  than  seventeen  times  the  population  of  Bristol  or  of 
Norwich.  "  It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  other  instance  can  be  men- 
tioned of  a  great  kingdom  in  which  the  first  city  was  more  than  seven- 
teen times  as  large  as  the  second.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  in 
1685  London  had  been,  during  about  half  a  century,  the  most  populous 
capital  in  Europe.  The  inhabitants,  who  are  now  (1847)  at  least  nine- 
teen hundred  thousand,  were  then  probably  little  more  than  half  a  mil- 
lion. London  had  in  the  world  only  one  commercial  rival,  now  long  ago 
outstripped,  the  mighty  and  opulent  Amsterdam.  English  writers 
boasted  of  the  forest  of  masts  and  yardarms  which  covered  the  river  from 
the  Bridge  to  the  Tower,  and  of  the  stupendous  sums  which  were  col- 
lected at  the  Custom  House  in  Thames  Street.  There  is,  indeed,  no 
doubt  that  the  trade  of  the  metropolis  then  bore  a  far  greater  proportion 
than  at  present  to  the  whole  trade  of  the  country  ;  yet  to  our  generation 
the  honest  vaunting  of  our  ancestors  must  appear  almost  ludicrous.  The 
shipping,  which  they  thought  incredibly  great,  appears  not  to  have 
exceeded  seventy  thousand  tons.  This  was,  indeed,  then  more  than  a 
third  of  the  whole  tonnage  of  the  kingdom,  but  is  now  less  than  a  fourth 
of  the  tonnage  of  Newcastle,  and  is  nearly  equalled  by  the  tonnage  of  the 
steam  vessels  of  the  Thames.  The  customs  of  London  amounted,  in 
1685,  to  about  three  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  pounds  a  year.  In 
our  time  the  net  duty  paid  annually,  at  the  same  place,  exceeds  ten  mil- 
lions." This  refers  to  the  year  1845  ;  but  since'that  time  the  customs  of 
the  port  of  London  have  enormously  increased,  though  not  in  proportion 
to  the  increase  of  the  manufactures  and  general  produce  of  the  country. 
With  regard  to  the  city  itself,  "  whoever  examines  the  maps  of  London 
which  were  published  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II. ,  will 
see  that  only  the  nucleus  of  the  present  capital  then  existed.  The  town 
did  not,  as  now,  fade  by  imperceptible  degrees  into  the  country.  No 
long  avenues  of  villas,  embowered  in  lilacs  and  laburnums,  extended  from 
the  great  centre  of  wealth  and  civilisation  almost  to  the  boundaries  of 
Middlesex,  and  far  into  the  heart  of  Kent  and  Surrey.  In  the  east,  no 
part  of  the  immense  line  of  warehouses  and  artificial  lakes  which  now 
stretches  from  the  Tower  to  Blackwall  had  even  been  projected.  On  the 
west,  scarcely  one  of  those  stately  piles  of  building  which  are  inhabited 
by  the  noble  and  wealthy  was  in  existence ;  and  Chelsea,  which  is  now 
VOL.  xxxix. — NO.  229.  3. 
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peopled  by  more  than  forty  thousand  human  beings,  was  a  quiet  country 
village  with  about  a  thousand  inhabitants.  On  the  north,  cattle  fed,  and 
sportsmen  wandered  with  dogs  and  guns  over  the  site  of  the  borough  of 
Marylebone,  and  over  far  the  greater  part  of  the  space  now  covered  by 
the  boroughs  of  Finsbury  and  the  Tower  Hamlets.  Islington  was 
almost  a  solitude;  and  poets  loved  to  contrast  its  silence  and  repose 
with  the  din  and  turmoil  of  the  monster  London.  On  the  south  the 
capital  is  now  connected  with  its  suburb  by  several  bridges,  not  inferior 
in  magnificence  and  solidity  to  the  noblest  works  of  the  Csesars.  In 
1685,  a  single  line  of  irregular  arches,  overhung  by  piles  of  mean  and 
crazy  houses,  and  garnished,  after  a  fashion  worthy  of  the  naked  barba- 
rians of  Dahomey,  with  scores  of  mouldering  heads,  impeded  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  river."  « 

London,  at  the  period  of  the  Restoration,  was  built  for  the  most  part 
of  wood  and  plaster,  the  few  bricks  that  were  used  being  very  ill  baked. 
The  city  was  consequently  a  ready  prey  for  the  flames,  and  we  may  gather 
some  idea  of  the  terrible  ravages  of  the  Great  Fire  from  contemporary 
records.  It  broke  out  at  one  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  Sept.  2, 1 666,  and 
raged  for  nearly  four  days  and  nights.  It  began  at  the  house  of  Farriner, 
the  king's  baker,  in  Pudding  Lane,  near  New  Fish  Street  Hill.  It  spread 
with  great  rapidity,  and,  the  Lord  Mayor  declining  to  follow  the  advice 
tendered  him  to  pull  down  certain  houses  to  prevent  the  flames  ex- 
tending, the  fire  soon  reached  London  Bridge.  Evelyn,  describing  this 
tremendous  conflagration,  states  that  "  all  the  skie  was  of  a  fiery  aspect, 
like  the  top  of  a  burning  oven,  the  light  seen  above  forty  miles  round 
about.  Above  ten  thousand  houses  all  in  one  flame ;  the  noise  and 
cracking  and  thunder  of  the  impetuous  flames,  ye  shrieking  of  women 
and  children,  ye  hurry  of  people,  ye  fall  of  towers,  houses,  and  churches, 
was  like  an  hideous  storme,  and  the  air  all  about  so  hot  and  inflam'd, 
that  at  last  one  was  not  able  to  approach  it,  so  that  they  were  forc'd  to 
stand  still,  and  let  the  flames  burn  on,  wch  they  did  for  neere  two  miles 
in  length  and  one  in  bredth.  The  clouds  of  smoke  were  dismall  and 
reached  upon  computation  neere  fifty  miles  in  length."  Thousands  of 
people  fled  to  the  fields  of  Islington  for  security.  "  I  went,"  says  Evelyn, 
on  another  occasion,  "  towards  Islington  and  Highgate,  where  one  might 
have  seen  two  hundred  thousand  people  of  all  ranks  and  degrees,  dis- 
persed and  lying  along  by  their  heapes  of  what  they  could  save  from  the 
fire,  deploring  their  losses,  and  though  ready  to  perish  for  hunger  and 
destitution,  yet  not  asking  one  penny  for  relief,  which  to  me  appeared  a 
stranger  sight  than  any  I  had  yet  beheld."  Pepys,  who,  as  Clerk  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Navy,  lived  in  Seething  Lane,  Crutchecl  Friars,  has  also  left 
a  vivid  account  of  the  fire.  "With  his  usual  love  of  the  curious,  he  adds  : — 
"  It  is  observed,  and  is  true,  in  the  late  Fire  of  London,  that  the  Fire 
burned  just  as  many  parish  churches  as  there  were  hours  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  the  Fire ;  and  next,  that  there  were  just  as  many 
churches  left  standing  as  there  were  taverns  left  standing  in  the  rest  of 
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the  City  that  was  not  burned,  being,  I  think,  thirteen  in  all  of  each ; 
which  is  pretty  to  observe."  The  London  Gazette  of  Sept.  8,  1666,  gives 
the  limits  of  the  Great  Fire  as  follows  : — "  At  the  Temple  Church,  near 
Holborn  Bridge,  Pye  Corner,  Aldersgate,  Cripplegate,  near  the  lower 
end  of  Coleman  Street,  at  the  end  of  Basinghall  Street,  by  the  Pos- 
tern; at  the  upper  end  of  Bishopsgate  Street  and  Leadenhall  Street, 
at  the  Standard  in  Cornhill,  at  the  Church  in  Fenchurch  Street,  near 
Clothworkers'  Hall,  in  Mincing  Lane,  at  the  middle  of  Mark  Lane,  and 
at  the  Tower  Dock."  Nearly  five-sixths  of  the  whole  city  were  con- 
sumed ;  the  ruins  covered  436  acres ;  of  six-and-twenty  wards  fifteen 
were  utterly  destroyed,  and  eight  others  shattered  and  half  burnt; 
eighty-nine  churches  were  destroyed,  four  of  the  City  Gates,  Guildhall, 
many  public  structures,  hospitals,  schools,  libraries,  a  great  number  of 
stately  edifices,  13,200  dwelling  houses,  and  460  streets.  Various  esti- 
mates have  been  formed  of  the  pecuniary  loss  sustained,  a  pamphlet 
published  in  1667  stating  it  to  be  7,335,000£. ;  but  other  accounts  give 
a  total  of  ten  millions  sterling.  It  is  marvellous  that  not  more  than  six 
persons  lost  their  lives  in  the  Fire,  one  of  these  being  a  watchmaker  of 
Shoe  Lane,  "  who  would  not  leave  his  house,  which  sunk  him  with  the 
ruins  into  the  cellar,  where  his  bones,  with  his  keys,  were  found."  The 
loss  of  life  contrasts  favourably  with  that  of  the  fire  of  1212,  which 
until  Charles  II. 's  reign  was  known  as  the  Great  Fire  of  London. 
The  Waverley  Chronicle  reports  that  this  conflagration  broke  out  in 
Southwark,  when  a  great  part  of  London  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Bridge,  with  the  Southwark  Priory,  was  burnt  down.  Three  thousand 
bodies,  half  burnt,  were  found  in  the  river  Thames,  besides  those  who 
perished  altogether  by  the  flames.  Multitudes  of  people  rushed  to  the 
rescue  of  the  inhabitants  of  houses  on  the  Bridge,  and  while  thus  en- 
gaged the  fire  broke  out  on  the  north  side  also,  and  hemmed  them  in, 
making  a  holocaust  of  those  who  were  not  killed  by  leaping  into  the 
Thames.  The  next  great  fire  in  the  city  after  that  of  1666  occurred  in 
1748,  when  200  houses  were  burnt;  but  a  fire  broke  out  in  1794  at 
Ratclifle  Cross,  by  which  630  houses  and  an  East  India  warehouse 
were  destroyed,  the  loss  being  1,000,000/.  One  of  the  greatest  fires 
during  the  present  century  was  the  conflagration  in  Tooley  Street  in  the 
year  1861,  by  which  property  was  destroyed  to  the  extent  of  half  a 
million  sterling. 

Notwithstanding  the  ravages  of  the  Great  Plague,  which  destroyed 
68,596  people,  and  the  terrible  calamity  of  the  Great  Fire  in  the  year 
ensuing,  London  speedily  arose  again  like  a  phoenix  from  its  ashes. 
Though  the  style  of  building  was  vastly  improved,  unfortunately  the 
old  naiTOw  and  cramped  streets  were  preserved.  But  many  magnificent 
mansions  were  reared  in  the  busy  and  contracted  thoroughfares  of  the 
city ;  for  the  merchant  prince  lived  where  he  garnered  his  wealth. 
"  London  was  to  the  Londoner  what  Athens  was  to  the  Athenian  of 
the  age  of  Pericles,  what  Florence  was  to  the  Florentine  of  the  fifteenth 
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century.  The  citizen  was  proud  of  the  grandeur  of  his  city,  punctilious 
about  her  claims  to  respect,  ambitious  of  her  offices,  and  zealous  for  her 
franchises."  But  almost  all  the  noble  families  of  England  had  long 
migrated  beyond  the  walls.  "  The  [district  where  most  of  their  town- 
houses  stood  lies  between  the  city  and  the  regions  which  are  considered 
as  fashionable.  A  few  great  men  still  retained  their  hereditary  hotels 
in  the  Strand.  The  stately  dwellings  on  the  south  and  west  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields,  the  Piazza  of  Covent  Garden,  Southampton  Square 
(which  is  now  called  Bloomsbury  Square),  and  King's  Square  in  Soho 
Fields  (which  is  now  called  Soho  Square),  were  among  the  favourite 
spots.  Foreign  princes  were  carried  to  see  Bloomsbury  Square  as  one 

of  the  wonders  of  England Golden  Square,  which  was  in  the  next 

generation  inhabited  by  lords  and  ministers  of  state,  had  not  yet  been 
begun.  Indeed,  the  only  dwellings  to  be  seen  on  the  north  of  Pic- 
cadilly were  three  or  four  isolated  and  almost  rural  mansions,  of  which 
the  most  celebrated  was  the  costly  pile  erected  by  Clarendon,  and  nick- 
named Dunkirk  House.  It  had  been  purchased,  after  its  founder's  down- 
fall, by  the  Duke  of  Albemarle.  The  Clarendon  Hotel  and  Albemarle 
Street  still  preserve  the  memory  of  the  site."  What  is  now  the  gayest 
and  most  crowded  part  of  Regent  Street  was  in  the  time  of  Charles  II. 
a  complete  solitude,  where  a  rambler  might  sometimes  have  a  shot  at  a 
woodcock.  General  Oglethorpe,  who  died  at  a  great  age  in  1785,  boasted 
that  he  had  shot  birds  here  in  Queen  Anne's  reign.  The  Oxford  road 
on  the  north  ran  between  hedges,  and  the  occasional  residences  to  be 
met  with  were  regarded  as  being  quite  out  of  town.  The  centre  01 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  was  an  open  space,  where  a  disorderly  rabble  con- 
gregated every  evening,  while  St.  James's  Square  was  a  receptacle  for  all 
kinds  of  offal  and  filth.  The  houses  in  London  were  not  numbered,  and 
the  walk  from  Charing  Cross  to  Whitechapel  lay  through  an  endless 
succession  of  Saracens'  Heads,  Royal  Oaks,  Blue  Boars,  and  Golden 
Lambs,  which  disappeared  when  they  were  no  longer  required  for  the 
direction  of  the  people.  In  the  evening  it  was  not  safe  to  walk  abroad 
in  the  city.  Besides  the  emptying  of  pails  and  the  shooting  of  rubbish 
from  the  upper  windows  upon  the  passengers  beneath,  thieves  and  rob- 
bers plied  their  trade  with  impunity,  and  bands  of  "  gentlemen  "  ruffians 
paraded  the  streets,  annoying,  insulting,  and  injuring  the  peaceably- 
disposed  citizens.  Until  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  the 
streets  of  London  were  not  lighted.  At  this  time  one  Edward  Heming 
obtained  letters  patent,  conveying  to  him,  for  a  term  of  years,  the 
exclusive  right  of  lighting  up  London.  "  He  undertook,  for  a  moderate 
consideration,  to  place  a  light  before  every  tenth  door,  on  moonless 
nights,  from  Michaelmas  to  Lady  Day,  and  from  six  to  twelve  of  the 
clock."  The  friends  of  improvement  extolled  Heming  as  one  of  the 
greatest  benefactors  of  his  species,  regarding  the  inventions  of  Archimedes 
as  very  trifling  matters  "  compared  with  the  achievement  of  the  man  who 
had  turned  the  nocturnal  shades  into  noon -day."  There  were  others,  how- 
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•ever,  who  strenuously  opposed  this  innovation,  just  as  in  later  days  (as 
we  are  reminded)  there  were  people  who  opposed  vaccination  and 
railways. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten — though  it  is  a  point  which  has  frequently 
escaped  attention,  and  is  not  mentioned  by  Macaulay  and  others — that 
to  no  single  cause  can  the  growth  of  London  be  more  legitimately 
assigned  than  to  improved  methods  of  locomotion.  London  would  as 
yet  have  occupied  a  position  very  inferior  to  that  it  now  enjoys  had  its 
increase  in  population  depended  chiefly  upon  the  increase  of  families 
resident  within  its  borders.  When  the  journey  from  distant  parts  of 
the  country  to  the  metropolis  was  rendered  comparatively  easy  and  inex- 
pensive, people  flocked  thither,  but  the  influx  bore  no  proportion  what- 
ever to  the  numbers  of  persons  who  have  migrated  to  London  from  the 
provinces  since  the  introduction  of  railways.  If  we  glance  at  the  means 
of  locomotion  in  1685,  we  shall  appreciate  the  vast  strides  that  have 
been  made.  Hardly  a  single  navigable  canal  had  been  projected,  and 
the  Marquis  of  Worcester  was  suspected  of  being  a  madman  for  having 
constructed  a  rude  steam-engine,  called  a  fire-work,  "  which  he  pro- 
nounced to  be  an  admirable  and  most  forcible  instrument  of  propulsion." 
The  highways  were  in  a  terrible  condition.  Pepys  and  his  wife,  travelling 
in  their  own  coach,  lost  their  way  between  Newbury  and  Reading.  Sub- 
sequently they  lost  their  way  near  Salisbury,  and  were  in  danger  of 
having  to  pass  the  night  on  the  Plain.  Passengers  had  to  swim  for  their 
lives  when  the  floods  were  out  between  Ware  and  London.  "  The  great 
route  through  Wales  to  Holyhead  was  iu  such  a  state  that,  in  1685,  a 
Viceroy,  going  to  Ireland,  was  five  hours  in  travelling  fourteen  miles, 
from  Saint  Asaph  to  Conway.  Between  Conway  and  Beaumaris  he 
was  forced  to  walk  great  part  of  his  way  ;  and  his  lady  was  carried  in  a 
litter.  His  coach  was,  with  much  difficulty,  and  with  the  help  of  many 
hands,  brought  after  him  entire.  In  general,  carriages  were  taken  to 
pieces  at  Conway,  and  borne,  on  the  shoulders  of  stout  Welsh  peasants, 
to  the  Menai  Straits.  In  some  parts  of  Kent  and  Sussex  none  but  the 
strongest  horses  could,  in  winter,  get  through  the  '  bog,'  in  which  at 
every  step  they  sank  deep.  The  markets  were  often  inaccessible  during 
several  months."  The  chief  cause  of  the  badness  of  the  roads  was  found 
in  the  defective  operation  of  the  law.  The  inhabitants  of  every  parish 
were  bound  to  repair  the  highways  which  passed  through  it ;  and,  as 
Lord  Macaulay  observes,  this  was  especially  hard  upon  the  poor  parishes. 
In  many  instances,  in  fact,  it  was  a  sheer  impossibility.  The  Great 
North  Road  traversed  very  poor  and  thinly -inhabited  districts  ;  but  upon 
these  districts  chiefly  fell  the  burden  of  the  maintenance  of  the  road, 
and  not  upon  the  wealthy  and  populous  districts  at  its  extremities,  viz. 
London  and  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Changes  were  slowly 
inaugurated,  till  now  Great  Britain  is  intersected  in  every  direction  by 
upwards  of  thirty  thousand  miles  of  good  turnpike  road.  Besides  the 
stage  waggons  in  _use  in  Charles  II. 's  time,  there  were  horses  and 
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coaches  for  the  wealthier  classes.  The  cost  of  conveying  goods  was 
enormous.  "  From  London  to  Birmingham  the  charge  was  11.  a  ton ; 
and  from  London  to  Exeter  121.  a  ton.  The  cost  of  conveyance  amounted 
to  a  prohibitory  tax  on  many  articles."  It  was  twenty  times  as  great  as 
the  charge  for  conveyance  made  at  the  present  day.  Journeys  to  London 
from  the  country  were  a  very  expensive  as  well  as  a  tedious  affair.  In 
1669  the  University  of  Oxford  established  a  "Flying  Coach,"  whose  first 
journey  to  London  was  regarded  with  great  anxiety  by  the  University 
authorities.  At  six  in  the  morning  on  the  first  day  it  left  All  Souls' 
College,  and  at  seven  in  the  evening  the  very  adventurous  gentlemen 
who  travelled  by  it  safely  reached  their  destination  in  London.  "  The 
ordinary  day's  journey  of  a  flying  coach  was  about  fifty  miles  in  the 
summer ;  but  in  the  winter,  when  the  ways  were  bad  and  the  nights 
long,  little  more  than  thirty.  The  Chester  coach,  the  York  coach,  and 
the  Exeter  coach,  generally  reached  London  in  four  days  during  the  fine 
season,  but  at  Christmas  not  till  the  sixth  day."  Yet  these  coaches, 
which  to  us  are  the  reverse  of  "  flying,"  proved  a  great  temptation  to 
people  in  the  country  to  make  the  journey  to  London.  In  the  year  1672, 
though  only  six  stage  coaches  were  going  constantly  throughout  the 
kingdom,  a  curious  pamphlet  was  written  by  one  John  Cresset,  of  the 
Charter  House,  in  favour  of  their  suppression.  Amongst  other  reasons 
which  the  writer  gives  against  their  continuance  is  the  extraordinary 
one  following : — "  These  stage  coaches  make  gentlemen  come  up  to 
London  upon  very  small  occasion,  which  otherwise  they  would  not  do 
but  upon  urgent  necessity  ;  nay,  the  conveniency  of  the  passage  makes 
their  wives  often  come  up,  who,  rather  than  come  such  long  journeys  on 
horseback,  would  stay  at  home.  Here,  when  they  come  to  town,  they 
must  presently  be  in  the  mode,  get  fine  clothes,  go  to  plays  and  treats ; 
and  by  these  means  get  such  habit  of  idleness  and  love  of  pleasure  that 
they  are  uneasy  ever  after." 

It  will  now  be  interesting  to  note  with  what  rapidity  the  several 
divisions  of  the  metropolis,  which  once  formed  a  portion  of  the  quiet 
forest  of  Middlesex,  have  become  populated,  and  the  abodes  of  the  teem- 
ing millions  of  the  London  of  the  present  day.  Fitzstephen,  from  whom 
we  have  already  quoted,  describing  the  suburbs  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
century,  says  : — "  There  are  cornfields,  pastures,  and  delectable  meadows, 
intermixed  with  pleasant  streams,  on  which  stands  many  a  mill  whose 
clack  is  grateful  to  the  ear.  Beyond  them  a  forest  extends  itself,  beau- 
tified with  woods  and  groves,  and  full  of  the  lairs  and  coverts  of  beasts 
and  game,  stags,  bucks,  boars,  and  wild  bulls."  These  wild  bulls  were  pro- 
bably buffaloes,  or  an  animal  resembling  the  beasts  of  Andalusia,  remarks 
one  commentator;  but  another  and  more  probable  supposition  is  that 
they  were  of  the  same  kind  as  the  ancient  British  race,  which  Sir  Walter 
Scott  tells  us  in  the  Bride  of  Lammermoor  ranged  in  the  old  Caledonian 
Forest ;  and  of  which  species  herds  still  remain  in  the  parks  of  Chartley,  in 
Staffordshire,  and  Chillingham,  in  Northumberland.  From  the  spot  now 
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busy  with  the  feet  of  Londoners  bent  upon  commercial  enterprises,  the 
•warriors  of  Hastings,  Crecy,  and  Agincourt  cut  their  bows  which  dealt 
destruction  to  the  Frenchmen.  To  us,  their  successors,  it  seems  impos- 
sible to  realise  that  flowers  were  once  plucked  from  the  thickets  of  the 
Strand  and  from  the  gardens  and  meadows  of  St.  Pancras. 

Roger  of  "VVendover  states  that  in  the  thirteenth  century  Hampstead 
Heath  was  the  resort  of  wolves,  and  was  as  dangerous  to  cross  on  that 
account  at  night  as  it  was  for  ages  afterwards — and  in  fact  almost  down 
to  our  own  times — from  highwaymen.  Matthew  Paris  says  that  not 
only  did  wolves  abound  on  the  Heath  in  his  time,  but  wild  boars,  deer, 
and  wild  bulls,  the  ancient  British  cattle ;  so  that  neither  the  wolfs  head 
tax  of  King  Edgar  in  Wales,  nor  the  mandates  of  Edward  I.  in  England, 
had  anything  like  accomplished  the  extirpation  of  the  wolf  in  England. 
Fitzstephen,  in.  his  Survey  of  London  so  late  as  1182,  and  Juliana  Berners 
still  later,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  fifteenth  century,  assert  (the  latter 
in  the  Boke  of  St.  Albaris)  that  the  wolf  and  wild  boar  still  haunted 
the  forests  north  of  London.  At  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  highway  robberies  were  of  tolerably  frequent  occurrence  round 
and  about  the  Heath.  A  good  story  is  told  of  the  Sheridans,  which 
illustrates  the  condition  of  the  Heath  in  the  last  century.  Tom  Sheridan 
was  recommended  by  his  distinguished  father  (who  was  tired  of  his  son's 
extravagance  and  impecuniosity)  to  "  go  and  try  the  trade  of  highwayman 
on  Hampstead  Heath."  Tom,  who  was  aware  of  his  father's  difficulties 
in  the  management  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  replied  : — "  I  have  done  so, 
but  I  made  a  bad  hit ;  I  stopped  a  caravan  full  of  passengers  who 
assured  me  they  had  not  a  farthing  amongst  them,  for  they  all  belonged 
to  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  and  could  not  get  a  single  penny  of  their 
salary ! " 

The  River  of  "Wells,  which  commenced  at  the  foot  of  the  Hampstead 
Hills,  ran  between  Pond  Street  and  Kentish  Town  to  Pancras,  and  then 
by  several  meanders  through  Battle  Bridge,  Black  St.  Mary's  Hall  (where 
also  there  was  a  spring),  and  thence  to  Turnmi!!  Street,  Field  Lane,  and 
Holborn  Bridge  to  Fleet  Ditch.  Of  this  river,  tradition  saith,  according 
to  Norden,  "that  it  was  once  navigable,  and  that  lighters  and  barges 
used  to  go  up  as  far  as  Pancras  Church,  and  that  in  digging  anchors  have 
been  found  within  these  two  hundred  years."  Kilburn  was  quite  a 
solitary  place  in  Henry  I.'s  time,  and  old  Kilburn  Priory  was 
made  over  to  three  maids  of  honour  to  the  Queen.  Centuries  later,  that 
is  in  1685,  Enfield,  now  hardly  out  of  sight  of  the  smoke  of  the  capital, 
was  a  region  of  twenty-five  miles  in  circumference,  in  which  deer,  as  free 
as  in  an  American  forest,  wandered  by  thousands.  The  last  wild  boars, 
which  had  been  preserved  for  the  royal  diversion,  and  had  been  allowed 
to  ravage  the  cultivated  lands  with  their  tusks,  were  slaughtered  by  the 
exasperated  peasants  during  the  license  of  the  Civil  War.  The  last  wolf 
that  roamed  this  island  was  slain  in  Scotland  a  short  time  before  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  King  Henry  VIII.  had  hunting 
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grounds,  where  stand  now  some  of  the  most  populous  parts  of  the  metro- 
polis. One  of  his  proclamations  runs  : — "  Forasmuch  as  the  King's  most 
royall  Ma116  is  much  desirous  to  have  the  game  of  hare,  partridge,  phea- 
sant, and  heron,  preserved  in  and  about  his  honour,  att  his  palace  of 
Westminster  for  his  owne  disport  and  pastime ;  that  is  to  say,  from  his 
said  palace  of  Westminster  to  St.  Gyles-in-the-Fields,  and  from  thence  to 
Islington,  to  our  Lady  of  the  Oke,  to  Highgate,  to  Hornsey  Parke,  to 
Hampstead  Heath,  and  from  thence  to  his  said  palace  of  Westminster,  to 
be  preserved  for  his  owne  disport,  pleasure,  and  recreac'on,"  &c.  There 
were  penalties  for  killing  game  within  these  precincts.  It  is  curious  to 
read  of  the  king  sporting  over  the  "  solitary  and  woodland  districts  of 
Highgate,  Hampstead,  Islington,  &c."  Queen  Elizabeth  frequented 
Islington  and  Highgate  to  hunt  and  hawk  in  the  vast  woods  around. 
She  took  up  her  quarters  at  Canonbury  Tower,  and  her  courtiers  had 
houses  around  it,  amid  woods  and  gardens.  Sir  Waltej  "Raleigh's  remains 
to  this  day  as  the  Pied  Bull  public-house  at  Islington.  Belsize  House, 
Hampstead,  was  formerly  in  a  splendid  park.  As  late  as  the  year  1 772,  on 
Monday,  June  7,  the  appearance  of  nobility  and  gentry  at  Belsize  was  so 
great  that  they  reckoned  between  three  and  four  hundred  coaches ;  at  which 
time  a  wild  deer  was  hunted  down  and  killed  in  the  park  before  the 
company — which  gave  three  hours'  diversion.  There  were  many  high- 
waymen at  Belsize  a  century  ago,  and  visitors  returning  to  London  at 
night  ran  great  risk  of  having  their  carriages  stopped,  and  being  them- 
selves plundered,  in  districts  which  were  then  very  lonely.  During 
Elizabeth's  reign,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  Sir  John  Spencer,  was  lain 
in  wait  for  by  Dunkirk  pirates,  on  the  moors  betwixt  his  place  of  busi- 
ness, St.  Helen's  Place,  Bishopsgate,  and  Canonbury  Tower.  A  storm 
fortunately  prevented  his  lordship  from  tra veiling  to  his  country  seat. 
His  journey  lay  through  the  districts  which  are  now  Hoxton  and  Isling- 
ton (amongst  the  most  populous  of  parishes),  and  this  will  sufficiently 
demonstrate  the  nature  of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  that 
neighbourhood  in  the  space  of  three  centuries  only. 

Entertaining  details  are  preserved  respecting  Kentish  Town,  Isling- 
ton, Clerkenwell,  and  other  places  north  of  the  Thames,  which  show  the 
recent  surprising  growth  of  these  places.  In  the  middle  of  last  centuiy, 
for  example,  Kentish  Town  was  a  retired  hamlet  of  about  one  hundred 
houses,  detached  from  each  other,  on  the  road  side.  By  1795  it  had  in- 
creased one-half.  There  were  also  forty-eight  houses  on  the  Marquis  of 
Camden's  estate,  where  the  populous  district  of  Camden  Town  now  stands. 
Horace  Walpole,  writing  on  June  8,  1791,  says  : — "  There  will  soon  be 
one  street  from  London  to  Brentford ;  ay,  and  from  London  to  every 
village  ten  miles  round  !  Lord  Camden  has  just  let  ground  at  Kentish 
Town  for  building  fourteen  hundred  houses — nor  do  I  wonder ;  London 
is,  I  am  certain,  much  fuller  than  ever  I  saw  it.  I  have  twice  this  spring 
been  going  to  stop  my  coach  in  Piccadilly,  to  inquire  what  was  the  matter, 
thinking  there  was  a  mob.  Not  at  all — it  was  only  passengers."  In  the 
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year  1251  there  were  only  forty  houses  in  the  whole  parish  of  St.  Pan- 
eras;  in  May,  1821,  these  had  increased  to  nearly  ten  thousand  houses, 
with  a  population  of  71,838.  In  1861,  the  population  of  St.  Pancras 
(including  Kentish  Town  and  Camden  Town)  was  198,788;  in  1871  it 
had  swollen  to  221,594.  Islington,  till  a  very  recent  period,  was  a 
village  standing  isolated  in  open  fields.  When  Domesday  Book  was 
compiled  the  population  consisted  of  only  twenty-seven  householders  and 
their  families,  chiefly  herdsmen,  shepherds,  &c.  At  this  time  there  were 
nearly  one  thousand  acres  of  arable  land  alone  in  Islington.  The  maps 
of  Charles  II.'s  time  show  Islington  to  be  almost  a  solitude;  and 
Cowley,  in  his  poem  "Of  Solitude,"  thus  refers  to  the  village,  in 
apostrophising  "  the  monster  London  "  : — 

Let  but  thjr  -wicked  men  from  out  thee  go, 

And  all  the  fools  that  crowd  thee  so, 
Ev'n  thou,  who  dost  thy  millions  boast, 

A  village  less  than  Islington  will  grow, 
A  solitude  almost. 

Through  Islington  runs  the  New  River,  the  great  work  of  Sir  Hugh 
Myddelton.  Sportsmen  wandered  with  dogs  over  the  site  of  the  borough 
of  Marylebone  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  also  over  the  greater  part 
of  the  space  now  occupied  by  Finsbury  and  the  Tower  Hamlets. 
Marylebone  was  originally  called  Tyburn,  and  the  manor  was  valued  at 
fifty-two  shillings  in  Domesday  Book.  Marylebone  Park  was  a  hunting 
ground  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth;  and  in  1600  the  ambassadors 
from  Russia  rode  through  the  city  to  enjoy  the  sport  in  the  fields  there. 
In  1739  there  were  only  577  houses  in  the  parish;  in  1795  the  number 
had  gone  up  to  6,200;  and  in  1861  to  16,370.  Clerkenwell  is  another 
parish  which  has  grown  with  amazing  rapidity.  In  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time  there  were  a  shepherd's  hut  and  sheep  pens  near  the  spot  on  which 
the  Angel  Inn  now  stands — yet  London  now  presents  no  denser  spot,  or 
one  more  thronged  at  certain  hours  of  the  day.  In  the  year  1700  the 
Angel  Inn  stood  in  the  fields.  In  the  meadows  between  Islington, 
Finsbury,  and  Stoke  Newingtou  Green,  the  archers  used  to  exercise  their 
craft.  In  Henry  II.'s  time  challenges  were  issued  from  the  city  to 
"  all  men  in  the  suburbs  to  wrestle,  shoot  the  standard,  broad  arrow, 
and  flight  for  games  at  Clerkenwell  and  Finsbury  fields."  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century  the  Old  Red  Lion  Tavern  in  St.  John  Street 
Road,  the  existence  of  which  dates  as  far  back  as  1415,  stood  almost 
alone ;  it  is  shown  in  the  centre  distance  of  Hogarth's  print  of  "  Even- 
ing." Several  eminent  persons  frequented  this  house :  among  others, 
Thomson,  the  author  of  The  Seasons ;  Dr.  Johnson,  and  Oliver  Gold- 
smith. In  a  room  here  Thomas  Paine  wrote  his  notorious  work,  TJie 
Rights  of  Man.  The  parlour  of  the  tavern  is  hung  with  choice  impres- 
sions of  Hogarth's  plates.*  The  whole  district  is  now  a  most  populous 

*  Pinks's  History  of  Clerkenwell,  1865. 
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one — in  fact,  as  thickly  peopled  as  the  other  portions  of  Clerkenwell. 
In  1745,  Sadler's  Wells  was  regarded  as  a  country  resort,  and  it  is  thus 
described  in  a  poem  published  at  this  period  : — 

Herds  around  on  herbage  green, 
And  bleating  flocks  are  sporting  seen  ; 
While  Phoebus  with  his  brightest  rays 
The  fertile  soil  doth  seem  to  praise ; 
And  zephyrs  with  their  gentlest  gales, 
Breathing  more  sweet  than  flowery  vales, 
Which  give  new  health,  and  heat  repels — 
Such  are  the  joys  of  Sadler's  Wells. 

The  population  of  Islington  has  increased  by  wonderful  strides.  In 
the  census  of  1851  it  stood  at  95,154;  ten  years  later  it  had  advanced  to 
155,341 ;  and  in  1871  it  had  reached  213,749.  It  may  be  mentioned,  in 
connection  with  the  parish  of  Islington,  that  Mrs.  Foster,  grand-daughter 
of  Milton,  lived  here,  and  died  in  poverty  May  9,  1754,  whereupon  the 
family  of  Milton  became  extinct.  Chelsea  is  another  parish  which  has 
extended  with  great  rapidity.  In  the  last  century  it  was  a  village  of 
only  three  hundred  houses,  but  dwellings  now  extend  from  Hyde  Park 
Corner  away  beyond  Chelsea  Bridge.  Sir  Thomas  More,  the  Duchess  of 
Mazarin,  Turner  the  painter,  and  many  other  distinguished  individuals 
have  resided  in  Chelsea.  It  was  in  a  meanly-furnished  house  in  Cheyne 
Walk  that  there  died,  on  August  30,  1852,  John  Camden  Neild,  who 
bequeathed  500,000£  to  Queen  Victoria.  Kensington — so  charmingly 
described  by  Leigh  Hunt  in  the  Old  Court  Suburb — is  another  parish 
which  has  completely  sprung  up  of  recent  years ;  or  rather,  as  Mr.  Timbs 
observes,  the  district  has  been  built  over  in  two  distinct  movements,  one 
from  1770  to  1780,  and  the  other,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  fifty  years, 
beginning  in  1825,  and  being  still  in  progress.  Some  idea  of  the  growth 
of  Kensington  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  in  1861  the  population 
was  only  118,950,  whereas  in  1871  it  had  reached  283,088.  No  other 
parish  in  London  exhibits  such  an  enormous  increase  in  the  same  space 
of  time.  We  have  included  in  Kensington  (following  the  official  tables) 
Paddington,  Kensington  proper,  Hammersmith,  Brompton,  and  Fulham. 
The  district  of  Belgravia  only  dates  from  1825.  Formerly  it  was  a 
marshy  tract,  bounded  by  mud-banks,  and  partly  occupied  by  market 
gardens.  Paddington,  in  Henry  VIII.'s  time,  had  only  a  population 
of  100  persons;  a  century  later  it  owned  300;  in  1811,  the  number  had 
risen  to  4,609;  from  1831  to  1841  the  inhabitants  increased  at  the  rate 
of  one  thousand  per  annum,  and  from  1841  to  1851  at  the  rate  of  two 
thousand  annually.  In  1861  the  population  was  75,807.  Two  centuries 
ago  it  was  merely  a  forest  village.  Westminster,  at  the  time  of  the  com- 
pilation of  Domesday  Book,  was  a  village  with  about  fifty  holders  of  land, 
and  "  pannage  for  a  hundred  hogs."  Part  of  its  site  was  formerly  Thorney 
Island.  By  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  it  had  become  united  to  London.  We 
cannot  linger  over  its  progress  or  its  fascinating  history.  Crossing  the 
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river  we  come  to  Southwark,  with  which  Lambeth  is  now  united.  The 
population  of  this  latter  parish  in  1861  was  162,044,  and  in  1871 
208,032.  Wandsworth  shows  a  proportionate  rise  in  population  during 
the  same  period,  the  numbers  being — 1861,  70,483;  and  1871,  125,050. 
The  population  of  Camberwell  likewise  increased  by  40,000  persons 
during  the  same  time.  Kennington  and  Southwark,  two  of  the  most 
ancient  of  London  suburbs,  have  progressed  in  like  proportion.  The 
most  populous  of  all  the  London  parishes  is  St.  Pancras*,  to  which  we 
have  already  referred,  and  which  includes  one-third  of  the  hamlet  of 
Highgate,  with  the  hamlets  of  Kentish  Town,  Battle  Bridge,  Camden 
Town,  Somers  Town,  to  the  foot  of  Gray's  Inn  Lane;  also  "part  of 
a  house  in  Queen  Square,"  all  Tottenham  Court  Road,  and  the  streets 
west  of  Cleveland  Street  and  Rathbone  Place.  In  1503,  the  church  of 
St.  Pancras  stood  "  all  alone  " ;  and  yet  three  centuries  and  a  half  later, 
as  we  gather  from  an  assessment  to  the  property  tax  under  Schedule  A, 
the  schedule  for  the  annual  value  of  land  in  this  parish  (including  the 
houses  built  upon  it,  the  railways,  &c.)  gave  the  sum  at  3,798,521£. 
But,  in  truth,  wherever  we  turn  our  eyes  upon  this  vast  panorama  of 
human  life,  we  perceive  similar  evidences  of  rapid  and  prodigious 
growth. 

Although  the  records  of  this  country  have  no  equal  in  the  civilised 
world,  as  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  remarks,  we  have  no  accurate  accounts 
of  the  population  of  London  previously  to  the  census  of  1801.  Observa- 
tions, however,  were  made  at  various  periods  which  enable  us  to  form  a 
tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  advance  in  population,  both  of  London  and 
the  country  at  large.  At  the  Conquest,  the  whole  population  of  England 
was  calculated  at  only  2,000,000  or  thereabouts.  In  1377,  the  last  year 
of  the  great  monarch  Edward  III.,  the  population,  as  ascertained  by  the 
Capitation  tax,  had  only  advanced  to  2,290,000 — an  increase  of  not  more 
than  300,000  people  in  the  course  of  three  centuries.  With  Wales,  the 
population  only  reached  2,500,000.  London  at  this  period  only  boasted 
of  35,000  inhabitants  !  In  1575,  the  population  of  these  realms  was 
about  5,000,000,  and  the  metropolis  did  not  number  more  than  150,000 
souls.  Yet  England  was  then  at  her  zenith  as  a  naval  power,  and  it  was 
the  age,  moreover,  of  Spenser  and  Shakspeare.  A  map  of  London  and 
Westminster  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  shows  on 
the  east  the  Tower,  standing  separated  from  London,  and  Finsbury  and 
Spitalfields  with  their  trees  and  hedgerows ;  while  on  the  west  of  Temple 
Bar  the  villages  of  Charing,  St.  Giles's,  and  other  scattered  hamlets  are 
aggregated,  Westminster  being  a  distinct  city.  In  1662  and  1665, 
the  population  of  England  and  Wales  was  calculated  by  the  hearth  tax 
at  6,500,000.  In  1670,  Sir  Matthew  Hale  calculated  it  at  7,000,000; 
but  Haydn's  Dictionary  of  Dates  states  that  in  the  year  1700  it  was 
found  by  official  returns  to  be  only  5,475,000.  London  and  its  suburbs, 
in  1687,  had,  according  to  Sir  William  Petty,  a  population  of  696,000; 
but  Gregory,  ten  years  later,  made  it  only  530,000  by  the  hearth  tax. 
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Sir  William  Petty,  writing  in  1683,  maintained  (after  deep  study  of  the 
matter)  that  the  growth  of  the  metropolis  must  stop  of  its  own  accord 
before  the  year  of  grace  1800  ;  at  which  period  the  population  would,  by 
his  computation,  have  arrived  at  5,359,000.  But  for  this  halt,  he  further 
maintained  that  by  the  year  1840  the  population  would  have  risen  to 
upwards  of  ten  millions  !  It  is  not  a  little  strange  that  in  1801,  after 
the  first  actual  census  had  been  taken,  the  population  of  London  was 
discovered  to  be  no  more  than  864,845 — including  Westminster,  South- 
wark,  and  the  adjacent  districts.  In  1841,  however,  the  number  had 
gone  up  to  1,873,000,  thus  showing  upwards  of  a  million  increase  in  forty 
years.  In  1851,  the  population  had  further  grown  to  2,361,640;  while 
in  1861  it  had  risen  to  2,803,034.  Of  this  number  2,030,814  were  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex.  According  to  the  Registrar-General's  Tables  of 
Mortality,  the  population  of  London  in  1871  was  3,251,804.  The  total 
extent  of  London  was  75,362  acres ;  the  number  of  houses  inhabited, 
417,767;  uninhabited,  32,320;  and  houses  building,  5,104.  Taking  the 
Metropolitan  and  City  of  London  Police  Districts,  the  population  of 
London  in  1861  was  3,222,720;  and  in  1871  it  had  gone  up  to 
3,883,092.  The  whole  population  of  Lancashire  at  the  latter  period 
including  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Bolton,  Salford,  &c.,  was  only  2,818,904; 
and  the  whole  population  of  Scotland  was  little  more  than  this,  being  but 
3,358,613.  A  conception  of  the  vast  extent  of  London  may  be  gained 
from  the  following  figures : — In  1871,  the  East  Hiding  of  Yorkshire  had  a 
population  of  269,505 ;  York  city,  43,796 ;  the  North  Riding,  291,589  ; 
the  West  Riding,  1,831,223  ;  Lincolnshire,  436,133  ;  Staffordshire, 
857,233 — giving  as  the  aggregate  for  the  whole  of  these  popxilous  districts 
3,729,479  souls — a  number  below  the  population  of  London  alone.  Or 
take  another  calculation.  In  1871,  the  population  of  Bedfordshire  stood 
at  146,256  ;  that  of  Berks  at  196,445  ;  Bucks,  175,870 ;  Cambridgeshire, 
186,363  ;  Cheshire,  561,131 ;  Cornwall,  362,098 ;  Cumberland,  220,245  ; 
Derbyshire,  380,538  ;  Devonshire,  600,814  ;  Dorsetshire,  195,544  ; 
Durham,  685,045  ;  Hereford,  125,364;  and  Rutland,  22,070.  Here  we 
have  a  list  of  thirteen  counties,  yielding  an  aggregate  population  of 
3,857,785 ;  or,  25,307  persons  below  the  population  of  the  metropolis. 
An  estimate,  based  upon  the  Metropolitan  and  City  of  London  Police 
Districts,  gives  the  population  of  London  in  1878  as  four  millions  and  a 
quarter. 
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IN  Two  PARTS. 
PART  II. 

IN  point  of  fact,  as  Percy  Beaumont  would  have  said,  Mrs.  Westgate 
disembarked  on  the  18th  of  May  on  the  British  coast.  She  was  accom- 
panied by  her  sister,  but  she  was  not  attended  by  any  other  member  of 
her  family.  To  the  deprivation  of  her  husband's  society  Mrs.  Westgate 
was,  however,  habituated;  she  had  made  half-a-dozen  journeys  to 
Europe  without  him,  and  she  now  accounted  for  his  absence,  to  inter- 
rogative friends  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  by  allusion  to  the  regret- 
able  but  conspicuous  fact  that  in  America  there  was  no  leisure-class. 
The  two  ladies  came  up  to  London  and  alighted  at  Jones's  Hotel,  where 
Mrs.  Westgate,  who  had  made  on  former  occasions  the  most  agreeable 
impression  at  this  establishment,  received  an  obsequious  greeting. 
Bessie  Alden  had  felt  much  excited  about  coming  to  England  ;  she  had 
expected  the  "  associations  "  would  be  very  charming,  that  it  would  be 
an  infinite  pleasure  to  rest  her  eyes  upon  the  things  she  had  read  about 
in  the  poets  and  historians.  She  was  very  fond  of  the  poets  and  his- 
torians, of  the  picturesque,  of  the  past,  of  retrospect,  of  mementoes  and 
reverberations  of  greatness ;  so  that  on  coming  into  the  great  English 
world,  where  strangeness  and  familiarity  would  go  hand  in  hand,  she  was 
prepared  for  a  multitude  of  fresh  emotions.  They  began  very  promptly 
— these  tender,  fluttering  sensations ;  they  began  with  the  sight  of  the 
beautiful  English  landscape,  whose  dark  richness  was  quickened  and 
brightened  by  the  season  ;  with  the  carpeted  fields  and  flowering  hedge- 
rows, as  she  looked  at  them  from  the  window  of  the  train  ;  with  the 
spires  of  the  rural  churches,  peeping  above  the  rook-haunted  tree-tops ; 
with  the  oak-studded  parks,  the  ancient  homes,  the  cloudy  light,  the 
speech,  the  manners,  the  thousand  differences.  Mrs.  Westgate's  impres- 
sions had  of  course  much  less  novelty  and  keenness,  and  she  gave  but 
a  wandering  attention  to  her  sister's  ejaculations  and  rhapsodies. 

"  You  know  my  enjoyment  of  England  is  not  so  intellectual  as 
Bessie's,"  she  said  to  several  of  her  friends  in  the  course  of  her  visit  to 
this  country.  "And  yet  if  it  is  not  intellectual,  I  can't  say  it  is  phy- 
sical. I  don't  think  I  can  quite  say  what  it  is,  my  enjoyment  of  Eng- 
land." When  once  it  was  settled  that  the  two  ladies  should  come 
abroad  and  should  spend  a  few  weeks  in  England  on  their  way  to  the 
Continent,  they  of  course  exchanged  a  good  many  allusions  to  their 
Ixmdon  acquaintance. 
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"  It  will  certainly  be  much  nicer  having  friends  there,"  Bessie  Alden 
had  said  one  day,  as  she  sat  on  the  sunny  deck  of  the  steamer,  at  her 
sister's  feet,  on  a  large  blue  rug. 

"  Whom  do  you  mean  by  friends  ?  "  Mrs.  Westgate  asked. 

"  All  those  English  gentlemen  whom  you  have  known  and  enter- 
tained. Captain  Littledale,  for  instance.  And  Lord  Lambeth  and  Mr. 
Beaumont,"  added  Bessie  Alden. 

"  Do  you  expect  them  to  give  us  a  very  grand  reception  1 " 

Bessie  reflected  a  moment ;  she  was  addicted,  as  we  know,  to  reflec- 
tion. "  Well,  yes." 

"  My  poor  sweet  child  !  "  murmured  her  sister. 

"  What  have  I  said  that  is  so  silly  1 "  asked  Bessie. 

"  You  are  a  little  too  simple  ;  just  a  little.  It  is  very  becoming,  but 
it  pleases  people  at  your  expense." 

"  I  am  certainly  too  simple  to  understand  you,"  said  Bessie. 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  a  story  ?  "  asked  her  sister. 

"  If  you  would  be  so  good.  That  is  what  they  do  to  amuse  simple 
people." 

Mrs.  Westgate  consulted  her  memory,  while  her  companion  sat  gazing 
at  the  shining  sea.  "  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  Duke  of  Green-Erin  1 " 

"  I  think  not,"  said  Bessie. 

"  Well,  it's  no  matter,"  her  sister  went  on. 

"  It's  a  proof  of  my  simplicity." 

"  My  story  is  meant  to  illustrate  that  of  some  other  people,"  said 
Mrs.  Westgate.  "  The  Duke  of  Green-Eiin  is  what  they  call  in  England 
a  great  swell ;  and  some  five  years  ago  he  came  to  America.  He  spent 
most  of  his  time  in  New  Yoi'k,  and  in  New  York  he  spent  his  days 
and  his  nights  at  the  Butterworths'.  You  have  heard,  at  least,  of 
the  Butterworths.  Bien.  They  did  everything  in  the  world  for  him — 
they  turned  themselves  inside  out.  They  gave  him  a  dozen  dinner  parties 
and  balls,  and  were  the  means  of  his  being  invited  to  fifty  more.  At 
first  he  used  to  come  into  Mrs.  Butterworth's  box  at  the  opera  in  a  tweed 
travelling  suit ;  but  some  one  stopped  that.  At  any  rate,  he  had  a  beau- 
tiful time,  and  they  parted  the  best  friends  in  the  world.  Two  years 
elapse,  and  the  Butterworths  come  abroad  and  go  to  London.  The  first 
thing  they  see  in  all  the  papers — in  England  those  things  are  in  the  most 
prominent  place — is  that  the  Duke  of  Green- Erin  has  arrived  in  town 
for  the  Season.  They  wait  a  little,  and  then  Mr.  Butterworth — as  polite 
as  ever — goes  and  leaves  a  card.  They  wait  a  little  more ;  the  visit  is 
not  returned  ;  they  wait  three  weeks—  silence  de  mort — the  Duke  gives 
no  sign.  The  Butterworths  see  a  lot  of  other  people,  put  down  the  Duke 
of  Green-Erin  as  a  rude,  ungrateful  man,  and  forget  all  about  him.  One 
fine  day  they  go  to  Ascot  Races,  and  there  they  meet  him  face  to  face. 
He  stares  a  moment  and  then  comes  up  to  Mr.  Butterworth,  taking 
something  from  his  pocket-book — something  which  proves  to  be  a  bank- 
note. '  I'm  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Butterworth,'  he  says,  '  so  that  I  can 
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tpay  you  that  ten  pounds  I  lost  to  you  in  New  York.  I  saw  the  other 
day  you  remembered  our  bet ;  here  are  the  ten  pounds,  Mr.  Butterworth. 
Good-bye,  Mr.  Butterworth.'  And  off  he  goes,  and  that's  the  last  they 
see  of  the  Duke  of  Green-Erin." 

"  Is  that  your  story  ] "  asked  Bessie  Alden. 

"  Don't  you  think  it's  interesting  ?  "  her  sister  replied. 

"  I  don't  believe  it,"  said  the  young  girl. 

"  Ah ! "  cried  Mrs.  Westgate,  "  you  are  not  so  simple  after  all. 
Believe  it  or  not,  as  you  please ;  'there  is  no  smoke  without  fire." 

"  Is  that  the  way,"  asked  Bessie  after  a  moment,  "  that  you  expect 
your  friends  to  treat  you  ]  " 

"  I  defy  them  to  treat  me  very  ill,  because  I  shall  not  give  them 
the  opportunity.  With  the  best  will  in  the  world,  in  that  case,  they 
can't  be  very  offensive." 

Bessie  Alden  was  silent  a  moment.  "  I  don't  see  what  makes  you 
talk  that  way,"  she  said.  "  The  English  are  a  great  people." 

"  Exactly;  and  that  is  just  the  way  they  have  grown  great — by 
dropping  you  when  you  have  ceased  to  be  useful.  People  say  they  are 
not  clever  ;  but  I  think  they  are  very  clever." 

"  You  know  you  have  liked  them — all  the  Englishmen  you  have 
seen,"  said  Bessie. 

"  They  have  liked  me,"  her  sister  rejoined ;  "  it  would  be  more 
correct  to  say  that.  And  of  course  one  likes  that." 

Bessie  Alden  resumed  for  some  moments  her  studies  in  sea-green. 
"  Well,"  she  said,  "  whether  they  like  me  or  not,  I  mean  to  like  them. 
And  happily,"  she  added,  "  Lord  Lambeth  does  not  owe  me  ten 
pounds." 

During  the  first  few  days  after  their  arrival  at  Jones's  Hotel  our 
charming  Americans  were  much  occupied  with  what  they  would  have 
called  looking  about  them.  They  found  occasion  to  make  a  large  number 
of  purchases,  and  their  opportunities  for  conversation  were  such  only  as 
were  offered  by  the  deferential  London  shopmen.  Bessie  Alden,  even  in 
driving  from  the  station,  took  an  immense  fancy  to  the  British  metropolis, 
and,  at  the  risk  of  exhibiting  her  as  a  young  woman  of  vulgar  tastes,  it 
must  be  recorded  that  for  a  considerable  period  she  desired  no  higher 
pleasure  than  to  drive  about  the  crowded  streets  in  a  Hansom  cab.  To 
her  attentive  eyes  they  were  full  of  a  strange  picturesque  life,  and  it  is  at 
least  beneath  the  dignity  of  our  historic  muse  to  enumerate  the  trivial 
objects  and  incidents  which  this  simple  young  lady  from  Boston  found  so 
entertaining.  It  may  be  freely  mentioned,  however,  that  whenever,  after 
a  round  of  visits  in  Bond  Street  and  Regent  Street,  she  was  about  to 
return  with  her  sister  to  Jones's  Hotel,  she  made  an  earnest  request  that 
they  should  be  driven  home  by  way  of  Westminster  Abbey.  She  had 
begun  by  asking  whether  it  would  not  be  possible  to  take  the  Tower  on  the 
way  to  their  lodgings  ;  but  it  happened  that  at  a  more  primitive  stage 
of  her  culture  Mrs.  Westgate  had  paid  a  visit  to  this  venerable  monu- 
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merit,  which  she  spoke  of  ever  afterwards  vaguely  as  a  dreadful  disappoint- 
ment ;  so  that  she  expressed  the  liveliest  disapproval  of  any  attempt  to 
combine  historical  researches  with  the  purchase  of  hair-brushes  and  note- 
paper.  The  most  she  would  consent  to  do  in  this  line  was  to  spend  half- 
an-hour  at  Madame  Tussaud's,  where  she  saw  several  dusty  wax  effigies 
of  members  of  the  Royal  Family.  She  told  Bessie  that  if  she  wished  to 
go  to  the  Tower  she  must  get  some  one  else  to  take  her.  Bessie  expressed 
hereupon  an  earnest  disposition  to  go  alone ;  but  upon  this  proposal  as 
well  Mrs.  Westgate  sprinkled  cold  water. 

"  Remember,"  she  said,  "  that  you  are  not  in  your  innocent  little 
Boston.  It  is  not  a  question  of  walking  up  and  down  Beacon  Street." 
Then  she  went  on  to  explain  that  there  were  two  classes  of  American 
girls  in  Europe — those  that  walked  about  alone  and  those  that  did  not. 
"  You  happen  to  belong,  my  dear,"  she  said  to  her  sister,  "  to  the  class 
that  does  not." 

"  It  is  only,"  answered  Bessie,  laughing,  "  because  you  happen  to 
prevent  me."  And  she  devoted  much  private  meditation  to  this  question 
of  effecting  a  visit  to  the  Tower  of  London. 

Suddenly  it  seemed  as  if  the  problem  might  be  solved ;  the  two  ladies 
at  Jones's  Hotel  received  a  visit  from  "Willie  Woodley.  Such  was  the 
social  appellation  of  a  young  American  who  had  sailed  from  New  York 
a  few  days  after  their  own  departure,  and  who,  having  the  privilege  of 
intimacy  with  them  in  that  city,  had  lost  no  time,  on  his  arrival  in 
London,  in  coming  to  pay  them  his  respects.  He  had,  in  fact,  gone  to 
see  them  directly  after  going  to  see  his  tailor,  than  which  there  can  be 
no  greater  exhibition  of  promptitude  on  the  part  of  a  young  American 
who  has  just  alighted  at  the  Charing  Cross  Hotel.  He  was  a  slim,  pale 
youth,  of  the  most  amiable  disposition,  famous  for  the  skill  with  which 
he  led  the  "  German  "  in  New  York.  Indeed,  by  the  young  ladies  who 
habitually  figured  in  this  Terpsichorean  revel  he  was  believed  to  be  "  the 
best  dancer  in  the  world ; "  it  was  in  these  terms  that  he  was  always 
spoken  of,  and  that  his  identity  was  indicated.  He  was  the  gentlest, 
softest  young  man  it  was  possible  to  meet ;  he  was  beautifully  dressed 
— "  in  the  English  style  " — and  he  knew  an  immense  deal  about  London. 
He  had  been  at  Newport  during  the  previous  summer,  at  the  time  of  our 
young  Englishmen's  visit,  and  he  took  extreme  pleasure  in  the  society  of 
Bessie  Alden,  whom  he  always  addressed  as  "  Miss  Bessie."  She  imme- 
diately arranged  with  him,  in  the  presence  of  her  sister,  that  he  should 
conduct  her  to  the  scene  of  Anne  Boleyn's  execution. 

"  You  may  do  as  you  please,"  said  Mrs.  "Westgate.  "  Only — if  you 
desire  the  information — it  is  not  the  custom  here  for  young  ladies  to 
knock  about  London  with  young  men." 

"  Miss  Bessie  has  waltzed  with  me  so  often,"  observed  Willie  Wood- 
ley;  "  she  can  surely  go  out  with  me  in  a  Hansom." 

"  I  consider  waltzing,"  said  Mrs.  Westgate,  "  the  most  innocent 
pleasure  of  our  time." 
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"  It's  a  compliment  to  our  time  !  "  excliimed  the  you':g  iran,  with  a 
little  laugh,  in  spite  of  himself. 

"  I  don't  sea  why  I  should  regard  what  is  dene  here,"  said  Bessie 
Alden.  "  Why  should  I  suffer  the  restrictions  of  a  society  of  which  I 
enjoy  none  of  the  privileges  1 " 

"  That's  very  good — very  good,"  murmured  "Willie  Woodley. 

"  Oh,  go  to  the  Tower,  and  feel  the  axe,  if  you  like  !  "  said  Mrs.  West- 
gate.  "  I  consent  to  your  going  with  Mr.  Woodley;  hut  I  should  not 
let  you  go  with  an  Englishman." 

"  Miss  Bessie  wouldn't  care  to  go  with  an  Englishman  !  "  Mr.  Wood- 
ley  declared,  with  a  faint  asperity  that  was,  perhaps,  not  unnatural  in  a 
young  man  who,  dressing  in  the  manner  that  I  have  indicated,  and 
knowing  a  great  deal,  as  I  have  said,  about  London,  saw  no  reason  for 
drawing  these  sharp  distinctions.  He  agreed  upon  a  day  with  Miss 
Bessie — a  day  of  that  same  week. 

An  ingenious  mind  might  perhaps,  trace  a  connection  between  the 
young  girl's  allusion  to  her  destitution  of  social  privileges  and  a  question 
she  asked  on  the  morrow  as  she  sat  with  her  sister  at  lunch. 

"  Don't  you  mean  to  write  to — to  any  one  ? "  said  Bessie. 

"  I  wrote  this  morning  to  Captain  Littledale,"  Mrs.  Westgate  replied. 

"  But  Mr.  Woodley  said  that  Captain  Littledale  had  gone  to  India." 

"  He  said  he  thought  he  had  heard  so ;  he  knew  nothing  about  it." 

For  a  moment  Bessie  Alden  said  nothing  more ;  then,  at  last,  "  And 
don't  you  intend  to  write  to — to  Mr.  Beaumont  1 "  she  inquired. 

"  You  mean  to  Lord  Lambeth,"  said  her  sister. 

"  I  said  Mr.  Beaumont  becaxise  he  was  so  good  a  friend  of  yours." 

Mrs.  Westgate  looked  at  the  young  girl  with  sisterly  candour.  "  I 
don't  care  two  straws  for  Mr.  Beaumont." 

"  You  were  certainly  very  nice  to  him." 

"  I  am  nice  to  every  one,"  said  Mrs.  Westgate,  simply. 

"  To  every  one  but  me,"  rejoined  Bessie,  smiling. 

Her  sister  continued  to  look  at  her ;  then,  at  last,  "  Are  you  in  love 
with  Lord  Lambeth  1 "  she  asked. 

The  young  girl  stared  a  moment,  and  the  question  was  apparently 
too  humorous  even  to  make  her  blush.  "  Not  that  I  know  of,"  she 
answered. 

"  Because  if  you  are,"  Mrs.  Westgate  went  on,  "  I  shall  certainly  not 
send  for  him." 

"  That  proves  what  I  said,"  declared  Bessie,  smiling — "  that  you  are 
not  nice  to  me." 

"  It  would  be  a  poor  service,  my  dear  child,"  said  her  sister. 

"  In  what  sense  ?  There  is  nothing  against  Lord  Lambeth,  that  I 
know  of." 

Mrs.  Westgate  was  silent  a  moment.  "  You  are  in  love  with  him 
then?" 

Bessie  stared  again;  but  this  time  she  blushed  a  little.    "Ah!  if 
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you  won't  be  serious,"  she  answered,  "  we  will  not  mention  him 
again." 

For  some  moments  Lord  Lambeth  was  not  mentioned  again,  and  it 
was  Mrs.  "Westgate  who,  at  the  end  of  this  period,  reverted  to  him.  "  Of 
course  I  will  let  him  know  we  are  here ;  because  I  think  he  would  be 
hurt — justly  enough — if  we  should  go  away  without  seeing  him.  It  is 
fair  to  give  him  a  chance  to  come  and  thank  me  for  the  kindness  we 
showed  him.  But  I  don't  want  to  seem  eager." 

"  Neither  do  I,"  said  Bessie,  with  a  little  laugh. 

"  Though  I  confess,"  added  her  sister,  "  that  I  am  curious  to  see  how 
he  will  behave." 

"  He  behaved  very  well  at  Newport." 

"  Newport  is  not  London.  At  Newport  he  could  do  as  he  liked ; 
but  here  it  is  another  affair.  He  has  to  have  an  eye  to  consequences." 

"  If  he  had  more  freedom,  then,  at  Newport,"  argued  Bessie,  "  it  is 
the  more  to  his  credit  that  he  behaved  well ;  and  if  he  has  to  be  so  care- 
ful here,  it  is  possible  he  will  behave  even  better." 

"  Better — better,"  repeated  her  sister.  "  My  dear  child,  what  is 
your  point  of  view  ? " 

"  How  do  you  mean — my  point  of  view  1 " 

"  Don't  you  care  for  Lord  Lambeth — a  little  ?  " 

This  time  Bessie  Alden  was  displeased ;  she  slowly  got  up  from 
table,  turning  her  face  away  from  her  sister.  "  You  will  oblige  me  by 
not  talking  so,"  she  said. 

Mrs.  Westgate  sat  watching  her  for  some  moments  as  she  moved 
slowly  about  the  room  and  went  and  stood  at  the  window.  "  I  will 
write  to  him  this  afternoon,"  she  said  at  last. 

"  Do  as  you  please ! "  Bessie  answered ;  and  presently  she  turned 
round.  "  I  am  not  afraid  to  say  that  I  like  Lord  Lambeth.  I  like  him 
very  much." 

"  He  is  not  clever,"  Mrs.  Westgate  declared. 

"  Well,  there  have  been  clever  people  whom  I  have  disliked,"  said 
Bessie  Alden ;  "  so  that  I  suppose  I  may  like  a  stupid  one.  Besides, 
Lord  Lambeth  is  not  stupid." 

"  Not  so  stupid  as  he  looks  !  "  exclaimed  her  sister,  smiling. 

"  If  I  were  in  love  with  Lord  Lambeth,  as  you  said  just  now,  it 
would  be  bad  policy  on  your  part  to  abuse  him." 

"  My  dear  child,  don't  give  me  lessons  in  policy  ! "  cried  Mrs.  West- 
gate.  "  The  policy  I  mean  to  follow  is  very  deep." 

The  young  girl  began  to  walk  about  the  room  again;  then  she 
stopped  before  her  sister.  "  I  have  never  heard  in  the  course  of  five 
minutes,"  she  said,  "  so  many  hints  and  innuendoes.  I  wish  you  would 
tell  me  in  plain  English  what  you  mean." 

"  I  mean  that  you  may  be  much  annoyed." 

"  That  is  still  only  a  hint,"  said  Bessie. 

Her  sister  looked  at  her,  hesitating  an  instant.     "  It  will  be  said 
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of  you  that  you  have  come  after  Lord  Lambeth — that  yoxi  followed 
him." 

Bessie  Alden  threw  back  her  pretty  head  like  a  startled  hind,  and 
a  look  flashed  into  her  face  that  made  Mrs.  Westgate  rise  from  her  chair. 
"  Who  says  such  things  as  that  ? "  she  demanded. 

"  People  here." 

"  I  don't  believe  it,"  said  Bessie. 

"  You  have  a  very  convenient  faculty  of  doubt.  But  my  policy  will 
be,  as  I  say,  very  deep.  I  shall  leave  you  to  find  out  this  kind  of  thing 
for  yourself." 

Bessie  fixed  her  eyes  upon  her  sister,  and  Mrs.  Westgate  thought  for 
a  moment  there  were  tears  in  them.  "  Do  they  talk  that  way  here  ? " 
she  asked. 

"  You  will  see.     I  shall  leave  you  alone." 

"  Don't  leave  me  alone,"  said  Bessie  Alden.     "  Take  me  away." 

"  No ;  I  want  to  see  what  you  make  of  it,"  her  sister  continued. 

"  I  don't  understand." 

"You  will  understand  after  Lord  Lambeth  has  come,"  said  Mrs. 
Westgate,  with  a  little  laugh. 

The  two  ladies  had  arranged  that  on  this  afternoon  Willie  Woodley 
should  go  with  them  to  Hyde  Park,  where  Bessie  Alden  expected  to  de- 
rive much  entertainment  from  sitting  on  a  little  green  chair,  under  the 
great  trees,  beside  Rotten  Row.  The  want  of  a  suitable  escort  had 
hitherto  rendered  this  pleasure  inaccessible ;  but  no  escort,  now,  for  such 
an  expedition,  could  have  been  more  sxiitable  than  their  devoted  young 
countryman,  whose  mission  in  life,  it  might  almost  be  said,  was  to  find 
chairs  for  ladies,  and  who  appeared  on  the  stroke  of  half-past  five  with  a 
white  camellia  in  his  button-hole. 

"  I  have  written  to  Lord  Lambeth,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Westgate  to 
her  sister,  on  coming  into  the  room  where  Bessie  Alden,  drawing  on  her 
long  grey  gloves,  was  entertaining  their  visitor. 

Bessie  said  nothing,  but  Willie  Woodley  exclaimed  that  his  lordship 
was  in  town ;  he  had  seen  his  name  in  the  Morning  Post. 

"  Do  you  read  the  Morning  Post  1 "  asked  Mrs.  Westgate. 

"  Oh  yes ;  it's  great  fun,"  Willie  Woodley  affirmed. 

"  I  want  so  to  see  it,"  said  Bessie,  "  there  is  so  much  about  it  in 
Thackeray." 

"  I  will  send  it  to  you  every  morning,"  said  Willie  Woodley. 

He  found  them  what  Bessie  Alden  thought  excellent  places,  under 
the  great  trees,  beside  the  famous  avenue  whose  humours  had  been  made 
familiar  to  the  young  girl's  childhood  by  the  pictures  in  Punch.  The 
day  was  bright  and  warm,  and  the  crowd  of  riders  and  spectators,  and 
the  great  procession  of  carriages,  were  proportionately  dense  and  brilliant. 
The  scene  bore  the  stamp  of  the  London  Season  at  its  height,  and  Bessie 
Alden  fcmnd  more  entertainment  in  it  than  she  was  able  to  express  to 
her  companions.  She  sat  silent,  under  her  parasol,  and  her  imagination, 
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according  to  its  wont,  let  itself  loose  into  the  great  changing  assem- 
blage of  striking  and  suggestive  figures.  They  stirred  up  a  host  of  old 
impressions  and  preconceptions,  and  she  found  herself  fitting  a  history 
to  this  person  and  a  theory  to  that,  and  making  a  place  for  them  all  in 
her  little  private  museum  of  types.  But  if  she  said  little,  her  sister  on 
one  side  and  Willie  Woodley  on  the  other  expressed  themselves  in  lively 
alternation. 

"  Look  at  that  green  dress  with  blue  flounces,"  said  Mrs.  Westgate. 
*  Quelle  toilette  !  " 

"  That's  the  Marquis  of  Blackborough,"  said  the  young  man — "  the 
one  in  the  white  coat.  I  heard  him  speak  the  other  night  in  the  House 
of  Lords ;  it  was  something  about  ramrods ;  he  called  them  wamwods. 
He's  an  awful  swell." 

"  Did  you  ever  see  anything  like  the  way  they  are  pinned  back  1 " 
Mrs.  Westgate  resumed.  "  They  never  know  where  to  stop." 

"  They  do  nothing  but  stop,"  said  Willie  Woodley.  "  It  prevents 
them  from  walking.  Here  comes  a  great  celebrity — Lady  Beatrice 
.Bellevue.  She's  awfully  fast ;  see  what  little  steps  she  takes." 

"  Well  my  dear,"  Mrs.  Westgate  pursued,  "  I  hope  you  are  getting 
some  ideas  for  your  couturiere  1 " 

"  I  am  getting  plenty  of  ideas,"  said  Bessie,  "  but  I  don't  know  that 
my  couturiere  would  appreciate  them." 

Willie  Woodley  presently  perceived  a  friend  on  horseback,  who  drove 
up  beside  the  barrier  of  the  Row  and  beckoned  to  him.  He  went  for- 
ward and  the  crowd  of  pedestrians  closed  about  him,  so  that  for  some 
ten  minutes  he  was  hidden  from  sight.  At  last  he  reappeared,  bringing 
a  gentleman  with  him — a  gentleman  whom  Bessie  at  first  supposed  to  be 
his  friend  dismounted.  But  at  a  second  glance  she  found  herself  looking 
at  Lord  Lambeth,  who  was  shaking  hands  with  her  sister. 

"  I  found  him  over  there,"  said  Willie  Woodley,  "  and  I  told  him  you 
were  here." 

And  then  Lord  Lambeth,  touching  his  hat  a  little,  shook  hands  with 
Bessie.  "  Fancy  your  being  here  !  "  he  said.  He  was  blushing  and 
smiling ;  he  looked  very  handsome,  and  he  had  a  kind  of  splendour  that 
he  had  not  had  in  America.  Bessie  Alden's  imagination,  as  we  know, 
was  just  then  in  exercise ;  so  that  the  tall  young  Englishman,  as  he 
stood  there  looking  down  at  her,  had  the  benefit  of  it.  "  He  is  hand- 
somer and  more  splendid  than  anything  I  have  ever  seen,"  she  said  to 
herself.  And  then  she  remembered  that  he  was  a  Marquis,  and  she 
thought  he  looked  like  a  Marquis. 

"  I  say,  you  know,"  he  cried,  "  you  ought  to  have  let  a  man  know 
you  were  here  !  " 

"  I  wrote  to  you  an  hour  ago,"  said  Mrs.  Westgate. 

"  Doesn't  all  the  world  know  it  1  "  asked  Bessie,  smiling. 

"  I  assure  you  I  didn't  know  it !  "  cried  Lord  Lambeth.  "  Upon  my 
honour  I  hadn't  heard  of  it.  Ask  Woodley  now  ;  had  I,  Woodley  1 " 
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"  Well,  I  think  you  are  rather  a  humbug,"  said  Willie  Woodley. 

"  You  don't  believe  that — do  you,  Miss  Alden  1 "  asked  his  lordship. 
"  You  don't  believe  I'm  a  humbug,  eh  1 " 

11  No,"  said  Bessie,  "  I  don't." 

"  You  are  too  tall  to  stand  up,  Lord  Lambeth,"  Mrs.  Westgate 
observed.  "  You  are  only  tolerable  when  you  sit  down.  Be  so  good  as 
to  get  a  chair." 

He  found  a  chair  and  placed  it  sidewise,  close  to  the  two  ladies.  "  If 
I  hadn't  met  Woodley  I  should  never  have  found  you,"  he  went  on. 
" Should  I,  Woodley ?" 

"  Well,  I  guess  not,"  said  the  young  American. 

"  Not  even  with  my  letter  1 "  asked  Mrs.  Westgate. 

"  Ah,  well,  I  haven't  got  your  letter  yet ;  I  suppose  I  shall  get  it  this 
evening.  It  was  awfully  kind  of  you  to  write." 

"  So  I  said  to  Bessie,"  observed  Mrs.  Westgate. 

"  Did  she  say  so,  Miss  Alden  1 "  Lord  Lambeth  inquired.  "  I  dare- 
say you  have  been  here  a  month." 

"  We  have  been  here  three,"  said  Mrs.  Westgate. 

"  Have  you  been  here  three  months  ?  "  the  young  man  asked  again 
of  Bessie. 

"  It  seems  a  long  time,"  Bessie  answered. 

"  I  say,  after  that  you  had  better  not  call  me  a  humbug !  "  cried  Lord 
Lambeth.  "  I  have  only  been  in  town  three  weeks ;  but  you  must  have 
been  hiding  away — I  haven't  seen  you  anywhere." 

"  Where  should  you  have  seen  us — where  should  we  have  gone  ?  " 
asked  Mrs.  Westgate. 

"  You  should  have  gone  to  Hurlingham,"  said  Willie  Woodley. 

"  No,  let  Lord  Lambeth  tell  us,"  Mrs.  Westgate  insisted. 

"  There  are  plenty  of  places  to  go  to,"  said  Lord  Lambeth — "  each 
one  stupider  than  the  other.  I  mean  people's  houses ;  they  send  you 
cards." 

"  No  one  has  sent  us  cards,"  said  Bessie. 

"  We  are  very  quiet,"  her  sister  declared.  "  We  are  here  as 
travellers." 

"  We  have  been  to  Madame  Tussaud's,"  Bessie  pursued. 

"  Oh,  I  say  !  "  ciied  Lord  Lambeth. 

"  We  thought  we  should  find  your  image  there,"  said  Mrs.  Westgate 
— "  yours  and  Mr.  Beaumont's." 

"  In  the  Chamber  of  Horrors  1 "  laughed  the  young  man. 

"  It  did  duty  very  well  for  a  party,"  said  Mrs.  Westgate.  "  All  the 
women  were  decolletees,  and  many  of  the  figures  looked  as  if  they  could 
speak  if  they  tried." 

"  Upon  my  word,"  Lord  Lambeth  rejoined,  "  you  see  people  at 
London  parties  that  look  as  if  they  couldn't  speak  if  they  tried." 

"  Do  you  think  Mr.  Woodley  could  find  us  Mr.  Beaumont  ? "  asked 
Mrs.  Westsrate. 
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Lord  Lambeth  stared  and  looked  round  him.  "  I  daresay  he  could. 
Beaumont  often  comes  here.  Don't  you  think  you  could  find  him, 
Woodley  1  Make  a  dive  into  the  crowd." 

"  Thank  you ;  I  have  had  enough  diving,"  said  Willie  "Woodley. 
"  I  will  wait  till  Mr.  Beaumont  comes  to  the  surface." 

"  I  will  bring  him  to  see  you,"  said  Lord  Lambeth  ;  "  where  are  you 
staying  1 " 

"  You  will  find  the  address  in  my  letter — Jones's  Hotel." 

"  Oh,  one  of  those  places  just  out  of  Piccadilly  1  Beastly  hole,  isn't 
it  ?  "  Lord  Lambeth  inquired. 

"  I  believe  it's  the  best  hotel  in  London,"  said  Mrs.  Westgate. 

"  But  they  give  you  awful  rubbish  to  eat,  don't  they  ?  "  his  lordship 
went  on. 

"  Yes,''  said  Mrs.  Westgate. 

"  I  always  feel  so  sorry  for  the  people  that  come  up  to  town  and  go 
to  live  in  those  places,"  continued  the  young  man.  "  They  eat  nothing 
but  filth." 

"  Oh,  I  say  ! "  cried  Willie  Woodley. 

"  Well,  how  do  you  like  London,  Miss  Alden  ? "  Lord  Lambeth 
asked,  unperturbed  by  this  ejaculation. 

"  I  think  it's  grand,"  said  Bessie  Alden. 

"  My  sister  likes  it,  in  spite  of  the  '  filth' !  "  Mrs.  Westgate  exclaimed. 

"  I  hope  you  are  going  to  stay  a  long  time." 

"  As  long  as  I  can,"  said  Bessie. 

"  And  where  is  Mr.  Westgate  1 "  asked  Lord  Lambeth  of  this  gentle- 
man's wife. 

"  He's  where  he  always  is — in  that  tiresome  New  York." 

"  He  must  be  tremendously  clever,"  said  the  young  man. 

"  I  suppose  he  is,"  said  Mrs.  Westgate. 

Lord  Lambeth  sat  for  nearly  an  hour  with  his  American  friends ; 
but  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  relate  their  conversation  in  full.  He 
addressed  a  great  many  remarks  to  Bessie  Alden,  and  finally  turned 
towards  her  altogether,  while  Willie  Woodley  entertained  Mrs.  West- 
gate.  Bessie  herself  said  very  little ;  she  was  on  her  guard,  thinking  of 
what  her  sister  had  said  to  her  at  lunch.  Little  by  little,  however,  she 
interested  herself  in  Lord  Lambeth  again,  as  she  had  done  at  Newport ; 
only  it  seemed  to  her  that  here  he  might  become  more  interesting.  He 
would  be  an  unconscious  part  of  the  antiquity,  the  impressiveness,  the 
picturesqueness  of  England  ;  and  poor  Bessie  Alden,  like  many  a  Yankee 
maiden,  was  terribly  at  the  mercy  of  picturesqueness. 

"  I  have  often  wished  I  were  at  Newport  again,"  said  the  young 
man.  "  Those  days  I  spent  at  your  sister's  were  awfully  jolly." 

"  We  enjoyed  them  very  much  ;  I  hope  your  father  is  better." 

"  Oh  dear,  yes.  When  I  got  to  England,  he  was  out  grouse-shoot- 
ing. It  was  what  you  call  in  America  a  gigantic  fraud.  My  mother 
had  got  nervous.  My  three  weeks  at  Newport  seemed  like  a  happy  dream." 
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"  America  certainly  is  very  different  from  England,"  said  Bessie. 

"  I  hope  you  like  England  better,  eh  ? "  Lord  Lambeth  rejoined, 
almost  persuasively. 

"  No  Englishman  can  ask  that  seriously  of  a  person  of  another 
country." 

Her  companion  looked  at  her  for  a  moment.  "  You  mean  it's  a 
matter  of  course  1  " 

"  If  I  were  English,"  said  Bessie,  "  it  would  certainly  seem  to  me  a 
matter  of  course  that  every  one  should  be  a  good  patriot." 

"  Oh.  dear,  yes ;  patriotism  is  everything,"  said  Lord  Lambeth,  not 
quite  following,  but  very  contented.  "  Now,  what  are  you  going  to  do 
here?" 

"  On  Thursday  I  am  going  to  the  Tower." 

"  The  Tower  1 " 

"  The  Tower  of  London.     Did  you  never  hear  of  it  1  " 

"  Oh  yes,  I  have  been  there,"  said  Lord  Lambeth.  "  I  was  taken 
there  by  my  governess,  when  I  was  six  years  old.  It's  a  rum  idea,  your 
going  there." 

"  Do  give  me  a  few  more  rum  ideas,"  said  Bessie.  "  I  want  to  see 
everything  of  that  sort.  I  am  going  to  Hampton  Court,  and  to  Windsor, 
and  to  the  Dulwich  Gallery." 

Lord  Lambeth  seemed  greatly  amused.  "  I  wonder  you  don't  go  to 
the  Rosherville  Gardens." 

"  Are  they  interesting  ? "  asked  Bessie. 

"  Oh,  wonderful !  " 

"  Are  they  very  old  ?     That's  all  I  care  for,"  said  Bessie. 

"  They  are  tremendously  old ;  they  are  all  falling  to  ruins." 

"  I  think  there  is  nothing  so  charming  as  an  old  ruinous  garden," 
said  the  young  girl.  "  We  must  certainly  go  there." 

Lord  Lambeth  broke  out  into  merriment.  "  I  say,  Woodley,"  he 
cried,  "  here's  Miss  Alden  wants  to  go  to  the  Rosherville  Gardens  !  " 

Willie  Woodley  looked  a  little  blank ;  he  was  caught  in  the  fact  of 
ignorance  of  an  apparently  conspicuous  feature  of  London  life.  But  in  a 
moment  he  turned  it  off.  "  Very  well,"  he  said,  "  I'll  write  for  a 
permit." 

Lord  Lambeth's  exhilaration  increased.  "  'Gad,  I  believe  you 
Americans  would  go  anywhere,"  he  cried. 

"  We  wish  to  go  to  Parliament,"  said  Bessie.  "  That's  one  of  the 
first  things." 

"  Oh,  it  would  bore  you  to  death  !  "  cried  the  young  man. 

"  We  wish  to  hear  you  speak." 

"I  never  speak — except  to  young  ladies,"  said  Lord  Lambeth, 
smiling. 

Bessie  Alden  looked  at  him  awhile ;  smiling,  too,  in  the  shadow  of 
her  parasol.  "  You  are  very  strange,"  she  murmured.  "  I  don't  think 
I  approve  of  you." 
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"  Ah,  now,  don't  be  severe,  Miss  Alden ! "  said  Lord  Lambeth, 
smiling  still  more.  "  Please  don't  be  severe.  I  want  you  to  like  me — 
awfully." 

"  To  like  you  awfully  ?  You  must  not  laugh  at  me,  then,  when  I 
make  mistakes.  I  consider  it  my  right — as  a  free-born  American — to- 
make  as  many  mistakes  as  I  choose." 

"  Upon  my  word,  I  didn't  laugh  at  you,"  said  Lord  Lambeth. 

"And  not  only  that,"  Bessie  went  on  ;  "but  I  hold  that  all  my  mis- 
takes shall  be  set  down  to  my  credit.  You  must  think  the  better  of  me 
for  them." 

"  I  can't  think  better  of  you  than  I  do,"  the  young  man  declared. 

Bessie  Alden  looked  at  him]a  moment  again.  "  You  certainly  speak 
very  well  to  young  ladies.  But  why  don't  you  address  the  House? — 
isn't  that  what  they  call  it1? " 

"  Because  I  have  nothing  to  say,r'  said  Lord  Lambeth. 

"  Haven't  you  a  great  position       asked  Bessie  Alden. 

He  looked  a  moment  at  the  back  of  his  glove.  "  I'll  set  that 
down,"  he  said,  "  as  one  of  your  mistakes — to  your  credit."  And,  as  if 
he  disliked  talking  about  his  position,  he  changed  the  subject.  "  I  wish 
you  would  let  me  go  with  you  to  the  Tower,  and  to  Hampton  Court,  and 
to  all  those  other  places." 

"  We  shall  he  most  happy,"  said  Bessie. 

"And  of  course  I  shall  be  delighted  to  show  you  the  House  of  Lords- 
— some  day  that  suits  yon.  There  are  a  lot  of  things  I  want  to  do  for 
you.  I  want  to  make  you  have  a  good  time.  And  I  should  like  very 
much  to  present  some  of  my  friends  to  you,  if  it  wouldn't  bore  you. 
Then  it  would  be  awfully  kind  of  you  to  come  down  to  Branches." 

"We  are  much  obliged  to  you,  Lord  Lambeth,"  said  Bessie.  "  What 
is  Branches  1 " 

"  It's  a  house  in  the  country.     I  think  you  might  like  it." 

Willie  Woodley  and  Mrs.  Westgate,  at  this  moment,  were  sitting 
in  silence,  and  the  young  man's  ear  caught  these  last  words  of  Lord 
Lambeth's.  "  He's  inviting  Miss  Bessie  to  one  of  his  castles,"  he  mur- 
mured to  his  companion. 

Mrs.  Westgate,  foresoeing  what  she  mentally  called  "  complica- 
tions," immediately  got  up;  and  the  two  ladies,  taking  leave  of 
Lord  Lambeth,  returned,  under  Mr.  Woodley's  conduct,  to  Jones's 
Hotel. 

Lord  Lambeth  csvme  to  see  them  on  the  morrow,  bringing  Percy 
Beaumont  with  him — the  latter  having  instantly  declared  his  intention 
of  neglecting  none  of  the  usual  offices  of  civility.  This  declaration,  how- 
ever, when  his  kinsman  informed  him  of  the  advent  of  their  American 
friends,  had  been  preceded  by  another  remark. 

"  Here  they  are,  then,  and  you  are  in  for  it." 

"  What  am  I  in  for  ?  "  demanded  Lord  Lambeth. 

"  I  will  let  your  mother  give  it  a  name.    With  all  respect  to  whom/' 
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added  Percy  Beaumont, "  I  must  decline  on  this  occasion  to  do  any  more 
police  duty.     Her  Grace  must  look  after  you  herself." 

"  I  will  give  her  a  chance,"  said  her  Grace's  son,  a  trifle  grimly.     "  I 
shall  make  her  go  and  see  them." 
"  She  won't  do  it,  my  boy." 
"  We'll  see  if  she  doesn't,"  said  Lord  Lambeth. 

But  if  Percy  Beaumont  took  a  sombre  view  of  the  arrival  of  the  twa 
ladies  at  Jones's  Hotel,  he  was  sufficiently  a  man  of  the  world  to  offer 
them  a  smiling  countenance.  He  fell  into  animated  conversation — con- 
versation, at  least,  that  was  animated  on  her  side — with  Mrs.  Westgate,. 
while  his  companion  made  himself  agreeable  to  the  younger  lady.  Mrs. 
Westgate  began  confessing  and  protesting,  declaring  and  expounding. 

"  I  must  say  London  is  a  great  deal  brighter  and  prettier  just  now 
than  it  was  when  I  was  here  last — in  the  month  of  November.  There 
is  evidently  a  great  deal  going  on,  and  you  seem  to  have  a  good  many 
flowers.  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  very  charming  for  all  you  people,  and 
that  you  amuse  yourselves  immensely.  It  is  very  good  of  you  to  let 
Bessie  and  me  come  and  sit  and  look  at  you.  I  suppose  you  will  think 
I  am  very  satirical,  but  I  must  confess  that  that's  the  feeling  I  have  in. 
London." 

"  I  am  afraid  I  don't  quite  understand  to  what  feeling  you  allude," 
said  Percy  Beaumont. 

"  The  feeling  that  it's  all  very  well  for  you  English  people.  Every- 
thing is  beautifully  arranged  for  you." 

"  It  seems  to  me  it  is  very  well  for  some  Americans,  sometimes," 
rejoined  Beaumont. 

"  For  some  of  them,  yes — if  they  like  to  be  patronised.  But  I  must 
say  I  don't  like  to  be  patronised.  I  may  be  very  eccentric,  and  undis- 
ciplined, and  outrageous ;  but  I  confess  I  never  was  fond  of  patronage. 
I  like  to  associate  with  people  on  the  same  terms  as  I  do  in  my  own 
country ;  that's  a  peculiar  taste  that  I  have.  But  here  people  seem  to 
expect  something  else — Heaven  knows  what !  I  am  afraid  you  will 
think  I  am  very  ungrateful,  for  I  certainly  have  received  a  great  deal  of 
attention.  The  last  time  I  was  here,  a  lady  sent  me  a  message  that  I 
was  at  liberty  to  come  and  see  her." 

"  Dear  me,  I  hope  you  didn't  go,"  observed  Percy  Beaumont. 
"  You  are  deliciously  naif,  I  must  say  that  for  you  !  "  Mrs.  Westgate 
exclaimed.  "  It  must  be  a  great  advantage  to  you  here  in  London.  I 
suppose  that  if  I  myself  had  a  little  more  naivete,  I  should  enjoy  it 
more.  I  should  be  content  to  sit  on  a  chair  in  the  Park,  and  see  the 
people  pass,  and  be  told  that  this  is  the  Duchess  of  Suffolk,  and  that  is 
the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  that  I  must  be  thankful  for  the  privilege  of 
beholding  them.  I  daresay  it  is  very  wicked  and  critical  of  me  to  ask 
for  anything  else.  But  I  was  always  critical,  and  I  freely  confess  to 
the  sin  of  being  fastidious.  I  am  told  there  is  some  remarkably  superior 
second-rate  society  provided  here  for  strangers.  Herd !  I  don't  want 
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any  superior  second-rate  society.  I  want  the  society  that  I  have  been 
accustomed  to." 

"  I  hope  you  don't  call  Lambeth  and  me  second-rate,"  Beaumont 
interposed. 

"  Oh,  I  am  accustomed  to  you  !  "  said  Mrs.  Westgate.  "  Do  you 
know  that  you  English  sometimes  make  the  most  wonderful  speeches  ? 
The  first  time  I  came  to  London,  I  went  out  to  dine — as  I  told  you,  I 
have  received  a  great  deal  of  attention.  After  dinner,  in  the  drawing- 
room,  I  had  some  conversation  with  an  old  lady ;  I  assure  you  I  had.  I 
forget  what  we  talked  about ;  but  she  presently  said,  in  allusion  to  some- 
thing we  were  discussing,  '  Oh,  you  know,  the  aristocracy  do  so-and-so  ; 
but  in  one's  own  class  of  life  it  is  very  different.'  In  one's  own  class  of 
life !  What  is  a  poor  unprotected  American  woman  to  do  in  a  country 
where  she  is  liable  to  have  that  sort  of  thing  said  to  her  ?  " 

"  You  seem  to  get  hold  of  some  very  queer  old  ladies  ;  I  compliment 
you  on  your  acquaintance  !  "  Percy  Beaumont  exclaimed.  "  If  you  are 
trying  to  bring  me  to  admit  that  London  is  an  odious  place,  you'll  not 
succeed.  I'm  extremely  fond  of  it,  and  I  think  it  the  jolliest  place  in 
the  world." 

"  Pour  vous  autres.  I  never  said  the  contrary,"  Mrs.  Westgate 
retorted.  I  make  use  of  this  expression  because  both  interlocutors 
had  begun  to  raise  their  voices.  Percy  Beaumont  naturally  did  not  like 
to  hear  his  country  abused,  and  Mrs.  Westgate,  no  less  naturally,  did 
not  like  a  stubborn  debater. 

"  Hallo  ! "  said  Lord  Lambeth  ;  "  what  are  they  up  to  now  ] "  And 
he  came  away  from  the  window,  where  he  had  been  standing  with  Bessie 
Alden. 

"  I  quite  agree  with  a  very  clever  countrywoman  of  mine,"  Mrs. 
Westgate  continued,  with  charming  ardour,  though  with  imperfect  rele- 
vancy. She  smiled  at  the  two  gentlemen  for  a  moment  with  terrible 
brightness,  as  if  to  toss  at  their  feet — upon  their  native  heath — the 
gauntlet  of  defiance.  "  For  me,  there  are  only  two  social  positions 
worth  speaking  of — that  of  an  American  lady  and  that  of  the  Emperor 
of  Russia." 

"  And  what  do  you  do  with  the  American  gentlemen  ] "  asked  Lord 
Lambeth. 

"  She  leaves  them  in  America  !  "  said  Percy  Beaumont. 

On  the  departure  of  their  visitors,  Bessie  Alden  told  her  sister  that 
Lord  Lambeth  would  come  the  next  day,  to  go  with  them  to  the  Tower, 
and  that  he  had  kindly  offered  to  bring  his  "  trap,"  and  drive  them 
thither.  Mrs.  Westgate  listened  in  silence  to  this  communication,  and 
for  some  time  afterwards  she  said  nothing.  But  at  last,  "  If  you  had 
not  requested  me  the  other  day  not  to  mention  it,"  she  began,  "  there  is 
something  I  should  venture  to  ask  you."  Bessie  frowned  a  little;  her 
dark  blue  eyes  were  more  dark  than  blue.  But  her  sister  went  on. 
"  As  it  is,  I  will  take  the  risk.  You  are  not  in  love  with  Lord  Lam- 
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beth  :  I  believe  it,  perfectly.  Very  good.  But  is  there,  by  chance,  any 
danger  of  your  becoming  so  ?  It's  a  very  simple  question ;  don't  take 
offence.  I  have  a  particular  reason,"  said  Mrs.  Westgate,  "  for  wanting 
to  know." 

Bessie  Alden  for  some  moments  said  nothing ;  she  only  looked  dis- 
pleased. "  No  ;  there  is  no  danger,"  she  answered  at  last,  curtly. 

"Then  I  should  like  to  frighten  them,"  declared  Mrs.  Westgate, 
clasping  her  jewelled  hands. 

"  To  frighten  whom  ?  " 

"  All  these  people ;  Lord  Lambeth's  family  and  friends." 

"  How  should  you  frighten  them  ? "  asked  the  young  girl. 

"  It  wouldn't  be  I — it  would  be  you.  It  would  frighten  them  to 
think  that  you  should  absorb  his  lordship's  young  affections." 

Bessie  Alden,  with  her  clear  eyes  still  overshadowed  by  her  dark 
brows,  continued  to  interrogate.  "  Why  should  that  frighten  them  1 " 

Mrs.  Westgate  poised  her  answer  with  a  smile  before  delivering  it. 
"  Because  they  think  you  are  not  good  enough.  You  are  a  charming 
girl,  beautiful  and  amiable,  intelligent  and  clever,  and  as  bien-elevee  as  it 
is  possible  to  be ;  but  you  are  not  a  fit  match  for  Lord  Lambeth." 

Bessie  Alden  was  decidedly  disgusted.  "  Where  do  you  get  such 
extraordinary  ideas  1 "  she  asked.  "  You  have  said  some  such  strange 
things  lately.  My  dear  Kitty,  where  do  you  collect  them  1 " 

Kitty  was  evidently  enamoured  of  her  idea.  "Yes,  it  would  put 
them  on  pins  and  needles,  and  it  wouldn't  hurt  you.  Mr.  Beaumont  is 
already  most  uneasy ;  I  could  soon  see  that." 

The  young  girl  meditated  a  moment.  "  Do  you  mean  that  they  spy 
upon  him — that  they  interfere  with  him  1 " 

"  I  don't  know  what  power  they  have  to  interfere,  but  I  know  that 
a  British  mamma  may  worry  her  son's  life  out." 

It  has  been  intimated  that,  as  regards  certain  disagreeable  things, 
Bessie  Alden  had  a  fund  of  scepticism.  She  abstained  on  the  present 
occasion  from  expressing  disbelief,  for  she  wished  ,not  to  irritate  her 
sister.  But  she  said  to  herself  that  Kitty  had  been  misinformed — that 
this  was  a  traveller's  tale.  Though  she  was  a  girl  of  a  lively  imagina- 
tion, there  could  in  the  nature  of  things  be,  to  her  sense,  no  reality  in 
the  idea  of  her  belonging  to  a  vulgar  category.  What  she  said  aloud 
was — "  I  must  say  that  in  that  case  I  am  very  sorry  for  Lord  Lambeth." 

Mrs.  Westgate,  more  and  more  exhilarated  by  her  scheme,  was 
smiling  at  her  again.  "  If  I  could  only  believe  it  was  safe  ! "  she  ex- 
claimed. "  When  you  begin  to  pity  him,  I,  on  my  side,  am  afraid." 

"Afraid  of  what?" 

"  Of  your  pitying  him  too  much." 

Bessie  Alden  turned  away  impatiently ;  but  at  the  end  of  a  minute 
she  turned  back.  "  What  if  I  should  pity  him  too  much  ? "  she 
asked. 

Mrs.  Westgate  hereupon  turned  away,  but  after  a  moment's  reflec- 
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tion  she  also  faced  her  sister  again.  "  It  would  come,  after  all,  to  the 
same  thing,"  she  said. 

Lord  Lambeth  came  the  next  day  with  his  trap,  and  the  two  ladies, 
attended  by  Willie  Woodley,  placed  themselves  under  his  guidance  and 
were  conveyed  eastward,  through  some  of  the  duskier  portions  of  the 
metropolis,  to  the  great  turreted  donjon  which  overlooks  the  London 
shipping.  They  all  descended  from  their  vehicle  and  entered  the  famous 
enclosure ;  and  they  secured  the  services  of  a  venerable  beefeater,  who, 
though  there  were  many  other  claimants  for  legendary  information,  made 
a  fine  exclusive  party  of  them  and  marched  them  through  courts  and 
corridors,  through  armouries  and  prisons.  He  delivered  his  usual  peri- 
patetic discourse,  and  they  stopped  and  stared,  and  peeped  and  stooped, 
according  to  the  official  admonitions.  Bessie  Alden  asked  the  old  man 
in  the  crimson  doublet  a  great  many  questions ;  she  thought  it  a  most 
fascinating  place.  Lord  Lambeth  was  in  high  good-humour;  he  was 
constantly  laughing  •  he  enjoyed  what  he  would  have  called  the  lark. 
Willie  Woodley  kept  looking  at  the  ceilings  and  tapping  the  walls  with 
the  knuckle  of  a  pearl-grey  glove ;  and  Mrs.  Westgate,  asking  at  frequent 
intervals  to  be  allowed  to  sit  down  and  wait  till  they  came  back,  was  as 
frequently  informed  that  they  would  never  comeback.  To  a  great  many 
of  Bessie's  questions — chiefly  on  collateral  points  of  English  history — the 
ancient  warder  was  naturally  unable  to  reply }  whereupon  she  always 
appealed  to  Lord  Lambeth.  But  his  lordship  was  very  ignorant.  He 
declared  that  he  knew  nothing  about  that  sort  of  thing,  and  he  seemed 
greatly  diverted  at  being  treated  as  an  authority. 

"  You  can't  expect  every  one  to  know  as 'much  as  you,"  he  said. 

"  I  should  expect  you  to  know  a  great  deal  more,"  declared  Bessie 
Alden. 

"  Women  always  know  more  than  men  about  names  and  dates,  and 
that  sort  of  thing,"  Lord  Lambeth  rejoined.  "  There  was  Lady  Jane 
Grey  we  have  just  been  hearing  about,  who  went  in  for  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  all  the  learning  of  her  age." 

"  You  have  no  right  to  be  ignorant,  at  all  events,"  said  Bessie. 

"  Why  haven't  I  as  good  a  right  as  any  one  else  ? " 

"  Because  you  have  lived  in  the  midst  of  all  these  things." 

"What  things  do  you  mean?  Axes,  and  blocks,  and  thumb- 
screws 1 " 

"  All  these  historical  things.     You  belong  to  an  historical  family." 

"  Bessie  is  really  too  historical,"  said  Mrs.  Westgate,  catching  a  word 
of  this  dialogue. 

"Yes,  you  are  too  historical,"  said  Lord  Lambeth,  laughing,  but 
thankful  for  a  formula.  "  Upon  my  honour,  you  are  too  historical !  " 

He  went  with  the  ladies  a  couple  of  days  later  to  Hampton  Court, 
Willie  Woodley  being  also  of  the  party.  The  afternoon  was  charming, 
the  famous  horse-chestnuts  were  in  blossom,  and  Lord  Lambeth,  who 
quite  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  cockney  excursionist,  declared  that  it 
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was  a  jolly  old  place.  Bessie  Alclen  was  in  ecstasies ;  she  went  about 
murmuring  and  exclaiming. 

"  It's  too  lovely,"  said  the  young  girl,  "  it's  too  enchanting ;  it's  too 
exactly  what  it  ought  to  be  !  " 

At  Hampton  Court  the  little  flocks  of  visitors  are  not  provided  with 
an  official  bell-wether,  but  are  left  to  browse  at  discretion  upon  the  local 
antiquities.  It  happened  in  this  manner  that,  in  default  of  another 
informant,  Bessie  Alden,  who  on  doubtful  questions  was  able  to  suggest 
a  great  many  alternatives,  found  herself  again  applying  for  intellectual 
assistance  to  Lord  Lambeth.  But  he  again  assured  her  that  he  was 
utterly  helpless  in  such  matters — that  his  education  had  been  sadly 
neglected. 

"  And  I  am  sorry  it  makes  you  unhappy,"  he  added  in  a  moment. 

"  You  are  very  disappointing,  Lord  Lambeth,"  she  said. 

"  Ah,  now,  don't  say  that !  "  he  cried.  "  That's  the  worst  thing  you 
could  possibly  say." 

"  No,"  she  rejoined ;  "  it  is  not  so  bad  as  to  say  that  I  had  expected 
nothing  of  you." 

"  I  don't  know.  Give  me  a  notion  cf  the  sort  of  thing  you  ex- 
pected." 

"  Well,"  said  Bessie  Alden,  "  that  you  would  be  more  what  I  should 
like  to  be — what  I  should  try  to  be — in  your  place." 

"Ah,  my  place  !  "  exclaimed  Lord  Lambeth  ;  "  you  are  always  talking 
about  my  place  !  " 

The  young  girl  looked  at  him  ;  he  thought  she  coloured  a  little ;  and 
for  a  moment  she  made  no  rejoinder. 

"  Does  it  strike  you  that  I  am  always  talking  about  your  place  1 " 
she  asked. 

"  I  am  sure  you  do  it  a  great  honour,"  he  said,  fearing  he  had  been 
uncivil. 

"  I  have  often  thought  about  it,"  she  went  on  after  a  moment.  "  I 
have  often  thought  about  your  being  an  hereditary  legislator.  An 
hereditary  legislator  ought  to  know  a  great  many  things." 

"  Not  if  he  doesn't  legislate." 

"  But  you  do  legislate ;  it's  absurd  your  saying  you  don't.  You  are 
very  much  looked  up  to  here — I  am  assured  of  that." 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  noticed  it." 

"It  is  because  you  are  used  to  it,  then.  You  ought  to  fill  the 
place." 

"  How  do  you  mean,  to  fill  it  ? "  asked  Lord  Lambeth. 

"  You  ought  to  be  very  clever  and  brilliant,  and  to  know  almost 
everything." 

Lord  Lambeth  looked  at  her  a  moment.  "  Shall  I  tell  you  some- 
thing?" he  asked.  A  young  man  in  my  position,  as  you  call  it " 

"  I  didn't  invent  the  term,"  interposed  Bessie  Alden.  "  I  have  seen 
it  in  a  great  many  books." 
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"  Hang  it,  you  are  always  at  your  books  !  A  fellow  in  my  position, 
then,  does  very  well,  whatever  he  does.  That's  about  what  I  mean  to 
say." 

"  Well,  if  your  own  people  are  content  with  you,"  said  Bessie  Alden, 
laughing,  "  it  is  not  for  me  to  complain.  But  I  shall  always  think  that, 
properly,  you  should  have  been  a  great  mind — a  great  character." 

"  Ah,  that's  very  theoretic !  "  Lord  Lambeth  declared.  "  Depend 
upon  it,  that's  a  Yankee  prejudice." 

"  Happy  the  country,"  said  Bessie  Alden,  "  where  even  people's  pre- 
judices are  so  elevated  !  " 

"  Well,  after  all,  observed  Lord  Lambeth,  "  I  don't  know  that  I  am 
such  a  fool  as  you  are  trying  to  make  me  out." 

"  I  said  nothing  so  rude  as  that ;  but  I  must  repeat  that  you  are  dis- 
appointing." 

"  My  dear  Miss  Alden,"  exclaimed  the  young  man,  "  I  am  the  best 
fellow  in  the  world  !  " 

"  Ah,  if  it  were  not  for  that !  "  said  Bessie  Alden,  with  a  smile. 

Mrs.  Westgate  had  a  good  many  more  friends  in  London  than  she 
pretended,  and  before  long  she  had  renewed  acquaintance  with  most  of 
them.  Their  hospitality  was  extreme,  so  that,  one  thing  leading  to 
another,  she  began,  as  the  phrase  is,  to  go  out.  Bessie  Alden,  in  this 
way,  saw  something  of  what  she  found  it  a  great  satisfaction  to  call  to 
herself  English  society.  She  went  to  balls  and  danced,  she  went  to 
dinners  and  talked,  she  went  to  concerts  and  listened  (at  concerts  Bessie 
always  listened),  she  went  to  exhibitions  and  wondered.  Her  enjoyment 
was  keen  and  her  curiosity  insatiable,  and,  grateful  in  general  for  all  her 
opportunities,  she  especially  prized  the  privilege  of  meeting  certain  cele- 
brated persons — authors  and  artists,  philosophers  and  statesmen — of 
whose  renown  she  had  been  a  humble  and  distant  beholder,  and  who 
now,  as  a  part  of  the  habitual  furniture  of  London  drawing-rooms,  struck 
her  as  stars  fallen  from  the  firmament  and  become  palpable — revealing 
also,  sometimes,  on  contact,  qualities  not  to  have  been  predicted  of 
sidereal  bodies.  Bessie,  who  knew  so  many  of  her  contemporaries  by 
reputation,  had  a  good  many  personal  disappointments ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  she  had  innumerable  satisfactions  and  enthusiasms,  and  she 
communicated  the  emotions  of  either  class  to  a  dear  friend,  of  her  own 
sex,  in  Boston,  with  whom  she  was  in  voluminous  correspondence.  Some 
of  her  reflections,  indeed,  she  attempted  to  impart  to  Lord  Lambeth,  who 
came  almost  every  day  to  Jones's  Hotel,  and  whom  Mrs.  Westgate 
admitted  to  be  really  devoted.  Captain  Littledale,  it  appeared,  had 
gone  to  India ;  and  of  several  others  of  Mrs.  Westgate's  ex-pensioners — 
gentlemen  who,  as  she  said,  had  made,  in  New  York,  a  club-house  of  her 
drawing-room — no  tidings  were  to  be  obtained ;  but  Lord  Lambeth  was  cer- 
tainly attentive  enough  to  make  up  for  the  accidental  absences,  the  short 
memories,  all  the  other  irregularities,  of  every  one  else.  He  drove  them 
in  the  Park,  he  took  them  to  visit  private  collections  of  pictures,  andx 
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having  a  house  of  his  own,  invited  them  to  dinner.  Mrs.  Westgate, 
following  the  fashion  of  many  of  her  compatriots,  caused  herself  and  her 
sister  to  be  presented  at  the  English  Court  by  her  diplomatic  represent- 
ative— for  it  was  in  this  manner  that  she  alluded  to  the  American 
Minister  to  England,  inquiring  what  on  earth  he  was  put  there  for,  if 
not  to  make  the  proper  arrangements  for  one's  going  to  a  Drawing 
Room. 

Lord  Lambeth  declared  that  he  hated  Drawing  Rooms,  but  he 
participated  in  the  ceremony  on  the  day  on  which  the  two  ladies  at 
Jones's  Hotel  repaired  to  Buckingham  Palace  in  a  remarkable  coach 
which  his  lordship  had  sent  to  fetch  them.  He  had  on  a  gorgeous  uni- 
form, and  Bessie  Alden  was  particularly  struck  with  his  appearance — 
especially  when  on  her  asking  him,  rather  foolishly  as  she  felt,  if  he  were 
a  loyal  subject,  he  replied  that  he  was  a  loyal  subject  to  her.  This 
declaration  was  emphasised  by  his  dancing  with  her  at  a  royal  ball  to 
which  the  two  ladies  afterwards  went,  and  was  not  impaired  by  the  fact 
that  she  thotight  he  danced  very  ill.  He  seemed  to  her  wonderfully 
kind ;  she  asked  herself,  with  growing  vivacity,  why  he  should  be  so 
kind.  It  was  his  disposition — that  seemed  the  natural  answer.  She 
had  told  her  sister  that  she  liked  him  very  much,  and  now  that  she  liked 
him  more  she  wondered  why.  She  liked  him  for  his  disposition  ;  to  this 
question  as  well  that  seemed  the  natural  answer.  When  once  the  im- 
pressions of  London  life  began  to  crowd  thickly  upon  her  she  completely 
forgot  her  sister's  warning  about  the  cynicism  of  public  opinion.  It  had 
given  her  great  pain  at  the  moment ;  but  there  was  no  particular  reason 
why  she  should  remember  it ;  it  corresponded  too  little  with  any  sensible 
reality;  and  it  was  disagreeable  to  Bessie  to  remember  disagreeable 
things.  So  she  was  not  haunted  with  the  sense  of  a  vulgar  imputation. 
She  was  not  in  love  with  Lord  Lambeth — she  assured  herself  of  that. 
It  will  immediately  be  observed  that  when  such  assurances  become 
necessary  the  state  of  a  young  lady's  affections  is  already  ambiguous ; 
and  indeed  Bessie  Alden  made  no  attempt  to  dissimulate — to  herself,  of 
course — a  certain  tenderness  that  she  felt  for  the  young  nobleman.  She 
said  to  herself  that  she  liked  the  type  to  which  he  belonged — the  simple, 
candid,  manly,  healthy  English  temperament.  She  spoke  to  herself  of 
him  as  women  speak  of  young  men  they  like — alluded  to  his  bravery 
(which  she  had  never  in  the  least  seen  tested),  to  his  honesty  and 
gentlemanliness ;  and  was  not  silent  upon  the  subject  of  his  good  looks. 
She  was  perfectly  conscious,  moreover,  that  she  liked  to  think  of  his  more 
adventitious  merits — that  her  imagination  was  excited  and  gratified  by 
the  si;j;ht  of  a  handsome  young  man  endowed  with  such  large  opportuni- 
ties— opportunities  she  hardly  knew  for  what,  but,  as  she  supposed,  for 
doing  great  things — for  setting  an  example,  for  exerting  an  influence,  for 
conferring  happiness,  for  encouraging  the  arts.  She  had  a  kind  of  ideal 
of  conduct  for  a  young  man  who  should  find  himself  in  this  magnificent 
position,  and  she  tried  to  adapt  it  to  Lord  Lambeth's  deportment,  as  you 
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might  attempt  to  fit  a  silhouette  in  cut  paper  upon  a  shadow  projected 
upon  a  wall.  But  Bessie  Alden's  silhouette  refused  to  coincide  with  his 
lordship's  image ;  and  this  want  of  harmony  sometimes  vexed  her  more 
than  she  thought  reasonable.  When  he  was  absent  it  was  of  coiirse  less 
striking — then  he  seemed  to  her  a  sufficiently  graceful  combination  of 
high  responsibilities  and  amiable  qualities.  But  when  he  sat  there 
within  sight,  laughing  and  talking  with  his  customary  good  humour  and 
simplicity,  she  measured  it  more  accurately,  and  she  felt  acutely  that  if 
Lord  Lambeth's  position  was  heroic,  there  was  but  little  of  the  hero  in 
the  young  man  himself.  Then  her  imagination  wandered  away  from 
him — very  far  away;  for  it  was  an  incontestable  fact  that  at  such 
moments  he  seemed  distinctly  dull.  I  am  afraid  that  while  Bessie's 
imagination  was  thus  invidiously  roaming,  she  cannot  have  been  herself 
a  very  lively  companion ;  but  it  may  well  have  been  that  these  occasional 
fits  of  indifference  seemed  to  Lord  Lambeth  a  part  of  the  young  girl's 
personal  charm.  It  had  been  a  part  of  this  charm  from  the  first  that  he 
felt  that  she  judged  him  and  measured  him  more  freely  and  irresponsibly 
— more  at  her  ease  and  her  leisure,  as  it  were — than  several  yoxing  ladies 
with  whom  he  had  been  on  the  whole  about  as  intimate.  To  feel  this, 
and  yet  to  feel  that  she  also  liked  him,  was  very  agreeable  to  Lord 
Lambeth.  He  fancied  he  had  compassed  that  gratification  so  desirable 
to  young  men  of  title  and  fortune — being  liked  for  himself.  It  is  true 
that  a  cynical  counsellor  might  have  whispered  to  him,  "  Liked  for 
yourself?  Yes ;  but  not  so  very  much !  "  He  had,  at  any  rate,  the 
constant  hope  of  being  liked  more. 

It  may  seem,  perhaps,  a  trifle  singular — but  it  is  nevertheless  tme — 
that  Bessie  Alden,  when  he  struck  her  as  dull,  devoted  some  time,  on 
grounds  of  conscience,  to  trying  to  like  him  more.  I  say  on  grounds  of 
conscience,  because  she  felt  that  he  had  been  extremely  "  nice  "  to  her 
sister,  and  because  she  reflected  that  it  was  no  more  than  fair  that  she 
should  think  as  well  of  him  as  he  thought  of  her.  This  effort  was 
possibly  sometimes  not  so  successful  as  it  might  have  been,  for  the  result 
of  it  was  occasionally  a  vague  irritation,  which  expressed  itself  in  hostile 
criticism  of  several  British  institutions.  Bessie  Alden  went  to  some 
entertainments  at  which  she  met  Lord  Lambeth ;  but  she  went  to  others 
at  which  his  lordship  was  neither  actually  nor  potentially  present ;  and 
it  was  chiefly  on  these  latter  occasions  that  she  encountered  those  literary 
and  artistic  celebrities  of  whom  mention  has  been  made.  After  a  while 
she  reduced  the  matter  to  a  principle.  If  Lord  Lambeth  should  appear 
anywhere,  it  was  a  symbol  that  there  would  be  no  poets  and  philosophers ; 
and  in  consequence — for  it  was  almost  a  strict  consequence — she  used  to 
enumerate  to  the  young  man  these  objects  of  her  admiration. 

"  You  seem  to  be  awfully  fond  of  those  sort  of  people,"  said  Lord 
Lambeth  one  day,  as  if  the  idea  had  just  occurred  to  him. 

"  They  are  the  people  in  England  I  am  most  curious  to  see,"  Bessie 
Alden  replied. 
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"  I  suppose  that's;  because  you  have  read  so  much,"  said  Lord 
Lambeth,  gallantly. 

"  I  have  not  read  so  much.  It  is  because  we  think  so  much  of  them 
at  home." 

"  Oh,  I  see  !  "  observed  the  young  nobleman.     "  In  Boston." 

"  Not  only  in  Boston ;  everywhere,"  said  Bessie.  "  We  hold  them 
in  great  honour;  they  go  to  the  best  dinner  parties." 

"  I  daresay  you  are  right.     I  can't  say  I  know  many  of  them." 

"  It's  a  pity  you  don't,"  Bessie  Alden  declared.  "  It  would  do  you 
good." 

"  I  daresay  it  .would,"  said  Lord  Lambeth,  very  humbly.  "  But  I 
must  say  I  don't  like  the  looks  of  some  of  them." 

"  Neither  do  I — of  some  of  them.  But  there  are  all  kinds,  and  many 
of  them  are  charming." 

"  I  have  talked  with  two  or  three  of  them,"  the  young  man  went  on, 
"  and  I  thought  they  had  a  kind  of  fawning  manner." 

"  Why  should  they  fawn  ? "  Bessie  Alden  demanded. 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know.     Why,  indeed  1 " 

"  Perhaps  you  only  thought  so,"  said  Bessie. 

"  Well,  of  course,"  rejoined  her  companion,  "  that's  a  kind  of  thing 
that  can't  be  proved." 

"  In  America  they  don't  fawn,"  said  Bessie. 

"  Ah !  well,  then,  they  must  be  better  company." 

Bessie  was  silent  a  moment.  "  That  is  one  of  the  things  I  don't  like 
about  England,"  she  said;  "your  keeping  the  distinguished  people 
apart." 

"  How  do  you  mean,  apart  1 " 

"  Why,  letting  them  come  only  to  certain  places.  You  never  see 
them." 

Lord  Lambeth  looked  at  her  a  moment.  "What  people  do  you 
mean  1 " 

"  The  eminent  people — the  authors  and  artists — the  clever  people." 

"  Oh,  there  are  other  eminent  people  besides  those  !  "  said  Lord 
Lambeth. 

"  Well,  you  certainly  keep  them  apart,"  repeated  the  young  girl. 

"  And  there  are  other  clever  people,"  added  Lord  Lambeth,  simply. 

Bessie  Alden  looked  at  him,  and  she  gave  a  light  laugh.  "  Not 
many,"  she  said. 

On  another  occasion — just  after  a  dinner  party — she  told  him  that 
there  was  something  else  in  England  she  did  not  like. 

"  Oh,  I  say  !  "  he  cried ;  "  haven't  you  abused  us  enough  1 " 

"  I  have  never  abused  you  at  all,"  said  Bessie ;  "  but  I  don't  like  your 
precedence" 

"  It  isn't  my  precedence  !  "  Lord  Lambeth  declared,  laughing. 

"Yes,  it  is  yours — just  exactly  yours;  and  I  think  it's  odious,"  said 
Bessie. 
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"  I  never  saw  such  a  young  lady  for  discussing  things  !  Has  some 
one  had  the  impudence  to  go  before  you  ? "  asked  his  lordship. 

"  It  is  not  the  going  before  me  that  I  object  to,"  said  Bessie ;  "  it  is 
their  thinking  that  they  have  a  right  to  do  it — a  right  that  I  cannot 
recognise." 

"  I  never  saw  such  a  young  lady  as  you  are  for  not '  recognising.' 
I  have  no  doubt  the  thing  is  beastly,  but  it  saves  a  lot  of  trouble." 

"  It  makes  a  lot  of  trouble.     It's  horrid  !  "  said  Bessie. 

"  But  how  would  you  have  the  first  people  go  1 "  asked  Lord 
Lambeth.  "  They  can't  go  last." 

"  Whom  do  you  mean  by  the  first  people  1 " 

"  Ah,  if  you  mean  to  question  first  principles  ! "  said  Lord  Lambeth. 

"  If  those  are  your  first  principles,  no  wonder  some  of  your  arrange- 
ments are  horrid,"  observed  Bessie  Alden,  with  a  very  pretty  ferocity. 
"  I  am  a  young  girl,  so  of  course  I  go  last ;  but  imagine  what  Kitty 
must  feel  on  being  informed  that  she  is  not  at  liberty  to  budge  until 
certain  other  ladies  have  passed  out !  " 

"  Oh,  I  say,  she  is  not  '  informed  ! '  "  cried  Lord  Lambeth.  "  No  one 
would  do  such  a  thing  as  that." 

"  She  is  made  to  feel  it,"  the  young  girl  insisted — "  as  if  they  were 
afraid  she  would  make  a  rush  for  the  door.  No,  you  have  a  lovely 
country,"  said  Bessie  Aldeu,  "  but  your  precedence  is  horrid." 

"  I  certainly  shouldn't  think  your  sister  would  like  it,"  rejoined  Lord 
Lambeth,  with  even  exaggerated  gravity.  But  Bessie  Alden  could 
induce  him  to  enter  no  formal  protest  against  this  repulsive  custom, 
which  he  seemed  to  think  an  extreme  convenience. 

Percy  Beaumont  all  this  time  had  been  a  very  much  less  frequent 
visitor  at  Jones's  Hotel  than  his  noble  kinsman ;  he  had  in  fact  called 
but  twice  upon  the  two  American  ladies.  Lord  Lambeth,  who  often 
saw  him,  reproached  him  with  his  neglect,  and  declared  that,  although 
Mrs.  Westgate  had  said  nothing  about  it,  he  was  sure  that  she  was 
secretly  wounded  by  it.  "  She  suffers  too  much  to  speak,"  said  Lord 
Lambeth. 

"  That's  all  gammon,"  said  Percy  Beaumont ;  "  there's  a  limit  to 
what  people  can  suffer  !  "  And,  though  sending  no  apologies  to  Jones's 
Hotel,  he  undertook  in  a  manner  to  explain  his  absence.  "  You  are 
always  there,"  he  said ;  "  and  that's  reason  enough  for  my  not  going." 

"  I  don't  see  why.     There  is  enough  for  both  of  us." 

"  I  don't  care  to  be  a  witness  of  your — your  reckless  passion,"  said 
Percy  Beaumont. 

Lord  Lambeth  looked  at  him  with  a  cold  eye,  and  for  a  moment 
said  nothing.  "  It's  not  so  obvious  as  you  might  suppose,"  he  rejoined, 
dryly,  "  considering  what  a  demonstrative  beggar  I  am." 

"  I  don't  want  to  know  anything  about  it — nothing  whatever,"  said 
Beaumont.  "  Your  mother  asks  me  every  time  she  sees  me  whether  I 
believe  you  are  i-eally  lost — and  Lady  Pimlico  does  the  same.  I  prefer 
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to  be  able  to  answer  that  I  know  nothing  about  it — that  I  never  go 
there.  I  stay  away  for  consistency's  sake.  As  I  said  the  other  day, 
they  must  look  after  you  themselves." 

"  You  are  devilish  considerate,"  said  Lord  Lambeth.  "  They  never 
question  me." 

"They  are  afraid  of  you.  They  are  afraid  of  irritating  you  and 
making  you  worse.  So  they  go  to  work  very  cautiously,  and,  somewhere 
or  other,  they  get  their  information.  They  know  a  great  deal  about 
you.  They  know  that  you  have  been  with  those  ladies  to  the  dome  of 
St.  Paul's  and — where  was  the  other  place  1 — to  the  Thames  Tunnel." 

"  If  all  their  knowledge  is  as  accurate  as  that,  it  must  be  very 
valuable,"  said  Lord  Lambeth. 

"  Well,  at  any  rate,  they  know  that  you  have  been  visiting  the 
'  sights  of  the  metropolis.'  They  think — very  naturally,  as  it  seems  to 
me — that  when  you  take  to  visiting  the  sights  of  the  metropolis  with  a 
little  American  girl,  there  is  serious  cause  for  alarm."  Lord  Lambeth 
responded  to  this  intimation  by  scornful  laughter,  and  his  companion 
continued,  after  a  pause  :  "  I  said  just  now  I  didn't  want  to  know  any- 
thing about  the  affair ;  but  I  will  confess  that  I  am  curious  to  learn 
whether  you  propose  to  marry  Miss  Bessie  Alden." 

On  this  point  Lord  Lambeth  gave  his  interlocutor  no  immediate 
satisfaction  ;  he  was  musing,  with  a  frown.  "  By  Jove,"  he  said,  "  they 
go  rather  too  far.  They  shall  find  me  dangerous — I  promise  them." 

Percy  Beaumont  began  to  laugh.  "  You  don't  redeem  your  promises. 
You  said  the  other  day  you  would  make  your  mother  call." 

Lord  Lambeth  continued  to  meditate.  "  I  asked  her  to  call,"  he 
said,  simply. 

"  And  she  declined  ? " 

"  Yes,  but  she  shall  do  it  yet." 

"  Upon  my  word,"  said  Percy  Beaumont,  "  if  she  gets  much  more 
frightened  I  believe  she  will."  Lord  Lambeth  looked  at  him,  and  he 
went  on.  "  She  will  go  to  the  girl  herself." 

"  How  do  you  mean,  she  will  go  to  her  1 " 

"  She  will  beg  her  off,  or  she  will  bribe  her.  She  will  take  strong 
measures." 

Lord  Lambeth  turned  away  in  silence,  and  his  companion  watched 
him  take  twenty  steps  and  then  slowly  return.  "  I  have  invited  Mrs. 
Westgate  and  Miss  Alden  to  Branches,"  he  said,  "  and  this  evening  I 
shall  name  a  day." 

"  And  shall  you  invite  your  mother  and  your  sisters  to  meet  them  1 " 

"  Explicitly ! " 

"  That  will  set  the  Duchess  off,"  said  Percy  Beaumont.  "  I  suspect 
she  will  come." 

"  She  may  do  as  she  pleases." 

Beaumont  looked  at  Lord  Lambeth.  "  You  do  really  propose  to 
marry  the  little  sister,  then  ? " 

5—2 
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"  I  like  the  way  you  talk  about  it !  "  cried  the  young  man.  "  She 
won't  gobble  me  down ;  don't  be  afraid." 

"  She  won't  leave  you  on  your  knees,"  said  Percy  Beaumont.  "  What 
is  the  inducement  1 " 

"  You  talk  about  proposing  —  wait  till  I  have  proposed,"  Lord 
Lambeth  went  on. 

"  That's  right,  my  dear  fellow ;  think  about  it,"  said  Percy  Beaumont. 

"  She's  a  charming  gii'l,"  pursued  his  lordship. 

"  Of  course  she's  a  charming  girl.  I  don't  know  a  girl  more 
charming,  intrinsically.  But  there  are  other  charming  girls  nearer 
home." 

"  I  like  her  spirit,"  observed  Lord  Lambeth,  almost  as  if  he  were 
trying  to  torment  his  cousin. 

"  What's  the  peculiarity  of  her  spirit  1 " 

"  She's  not  afraid,  and  she  says  things  out,  and  she  thinks  herself  as 
good  as  any  one.  She  is  the  only  girl  I  have  ever  seen  that  was  not 
dying  to  marry  me." 

"  How  do  you  know  that,  if  you  haven't  asked  her  ? " 

"  I  don't  know  how ;  but  I  know  it." 

"  I  am  sure  she  asked  me  questions  enough  about  your  property  and 
your  titles,"  said  Beaumont. 

"  She  has  asked  me  questions,  too  ;  no  end  of  them,"  Lord  Lambeth 
admitted.  "  But  she  asked  for  information,  don't  you  know." 

"Information1?  Ay,  I'll  warrant  she  wanted  it.  Depend  upon  it 
that  she  is  dying  to  marry  you  just  as  much  and  just  as  little  as  all  the 
rest  of  them." 

"I  shouldn't  like  her  to  refuse  me — I  shouldn't  like  that." 

"  If  the  thing  would  be  so  disagreeable,  then,  both  to  you  and  to  her, 
in  Heaven's  name  leave  it  alone,"  said  Percy  Beaumont. 

Mrs.  Westgate,  on  her  side,  had  plenty  to  say  to  her  sister  about  the 
rarity  of  Mr.  Beaumont's  visits  and  the  non-appearance  of  the  Duchess 
of  Bayswater.  She  professed,  however,  to  derive  more  satisfaction  from 
this  latter  circumstance  than  she  could  have  done  from  the  most  lavish 
attentions  on  the  part  of  this  great  lady.  "It  is  most  marked,"  she 
said,  "  most  marked.  It  is  a  delicious  proof  that  we  have  made  them 
miserable.  The  day  we  dined  with  Lord  Lambeth  I  was  really  sorry 
for  the  poor  fellow."  It  will  have  been  gathered  that  the  entertain- 
ment offered  by  Lord  Lambeth  to  his  American  friends  had  not  been 
graced  by  the  presence  of  his  anxious  mother.  He  had  invited  several 
choice  spirits  to  meet  them ;  but  the  ladies  of  his  immediate  family  were 
to  Mrs.  Westgate's  sense — a  sense,  possibly,  morbidly  acute — conspicuous 
by  their  absence. 

"  I  don't  want  to  express  myself  in  a  manner  that  you  dislike,"  said 
Bessie  Alden ;  "  but  I  don't  know  why  you  should  have  so  many  theories 
about  Lord  Lambeth's  poor  mother.  You  know  a  great  many  young 
men  in  New  York  without  knowing  their  mothers." 
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Mrs.  Westgate  looked  at  her  sister,  and  then  turned  away.  "  My 
dear  Bessie,  you  are  superb  !  "  she  said. 

"  One  thing  is  certain,"  the  young  girl  continued.  "  If  I  believed  I 
•were  a  cause  of  annoyance — however  unwitting — to  Lord  Lambeth's 
family,  I  should  insist " 

"  Insist  upon  my  leaving  England,"  said  Mrs.  Westgate. 

"  No,  not  that.  I  want  to  go  to  the  National  Gallery  again ;  I  want 
to  see  Stratford-on-Avon  and  Canterbury  Cathedral.  But  I  should 
insist  upon  his  coming  to  see  us  no  more." 

"  That  would  be  very  modest  and  very  pretty  of  you — but  you 
wouldn't  do  it  now." 

"  Why  do  you  say  '  now '  1 "  asked  Bessie  Alden.  "  Have  I  ceased 
to  be  modest  ] " 

"  You  care  for  him  too  much.  A  month  ago,  when  you  said  you 
didn't,  I  believe  it  was  quite  true.  But  at  present,  my  dear  child,"  said 
Mrs.  Westgate,  "  you  wouldn't  find  it  quite  so  simple  a  matter  never  to 
see  Lord  Lambeth  again.  I  have  seen  it  coming  on." 

"  You  are  mistaken,"  said  Bessie.     "  You  don't  understand." 

"  My  dear  child,  don't  be  perverse,"  rejoined  her  sister. 

"  I  know  him  better,  certainly,  if  you  mean  that,"  said  Bessie. 
"  And  I  like  him  very  much.  But  I  don't  like  him  enough  to  make 
trouble  for  him  with  his  family.  However,  I  don't  believe  in  that." 

"  I  like  the  way  you  say  '  however  ! '  "  Mrs.  Westgate  exclaimed. 
"  Come,  you  would  not  marry  him  ? " 

"  Oh  no,"  said  the  young  girl. 

Mrs.  Westgate,  for  a  moment,  seemed  vexed.  "  Why  not,  pray  1 " 
she  demanded. 

"  Because  I  don't  care  to,"  said  Bessie  Alden. 

The  morning  after  Lord  Lambeth  had  had,  with  Percy  Beaumont, 
that  exchange  of  ideas  which  has  just  been  narrated,  the  ladies  at  Jones's 
Hotel  received  from  his  lordship  a  written  invitation  to  pay  their  pro- 
jected visit  to  Branches  Castle  on  the  following  Tuesday.  "  I  think  I 
have  made  up  a  very  pleasant  party,"  the  young  nobleman  said. 
"  Several  people  whom  you  know,  and  my  mother  and  sisters,  who  have 
so  long  been  regrettably  prevented  from  making  your  acqxiaintance." 
Bessie  Alden  lost  no  time  in  calling  her  sister's  attention  to  the  injustice 
she  had  done  the  Duchess  of  Bayswater,  whose  hostility  was  now  proved 
to  be  a  vain  illusion. 

"  Wait  till  you  see  if  she  comes,"  said  Mrs.  Westgate.  "  And  if  she 
is  to  meet  us  at  her  son's  house  the  obligation  was  all  the  greater  for  her 
to  call  upon  us." 

Bessie  had  not  to  wait  long,  and  it  appeared  that  Lord  Lambeth's 
mother  now  accepted  Mrs.  Westgate's  view  of  her  duties.  On  the 
morrow,  early  in  the  afternoon,  two  cards  were  brought  to  the  apart- 
ment of  the  American  ladies — one  of  them  bearing  the  name  of  the 
Duchess  of  Bayswater,  and  the  other  that  of  the  Countess  of  Pimlico. 
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Mrs.  "Westgate  glanced  at  the  clock.  "  It  is  not  yet  four,"  she  said ; 
"  they  have  come  early ;  they  wish  to  see  us.  "We  will  receive  them." 
And  she  gave  orders  that  her  visitors  should  be  admitted.  A  few 
moments  later  they  were  introduced,  and  there  was  a  solemn  exchange 
of  amenities.  The  Duchess  was  a  large  lady,  with  a  fine  fresh  colour ; 
the  Countess  of  Pimlico  was  very  pretty  and  elegant. 

The  Duchess  looked  about  her  as  she  sat  down — looked  not  espe- 
cially at  Mrs.  Westgate.  "  I  daresay  my  son  has  told  you  that  I  have 
been  wanting  to  come  and  see  you,"  she  observed. 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  said  Mrs.  Westgate,  vaguely — her  conscience 
not  allowing  her  to  assent  to  this  proposition — and  indeed  not  permitting 
her  to  enunciate  her  own  with  any  appreciable  emphasis. 

"  He  says  you  were  so  kind  to  him  in  America,"  said  the  Duchess. 
"  We  are  very  glad,"  Mrs.  Westgate  replied,  "  to  have  been  able  to 
make  him  a  little  more — a  little  less — a  little  more  comfortable." 

"  I  think  he  stayed  at  your  house,"  remarked  the  Duchess  of  Bays- 
water,  looking  at  Bessie  Alden. 

"  A  very  short  time,"  said  Mrs.  Westgate. 

"  Oh  !  "  said  the  Duchess ;  and  she  continued  to  look  at  Bessie,  who 
was  engaged  in  conversation  with  her  daughter. 

"Do  you  like  London1?"  Lady  Pimlico  had  asked  of  Bessie,  after 
looking  at  her  a  good  deal — at  her  face  and  her  hands,  her  dress  and  her 
hair. 

"  Yery  much  indeed,"  said  Bessie. 
"  Do  you  like  this  hotel  1 " 
"  It  is  very  comfortable,"  said  Bessie.    • 

"  Do  you  like  stopping  at  hotels  1 "  inquired  Lady  Pimlico,  after  a 
pause. 

"  I  am  very  fond  of  travelling,"  Bessie  answered,  "  and  I  suppose 
hotels  are  a  necessary  part  of  it.  But  they  are  not  the  part  I  am 
fondest  of." 

"  Oh,  I  hate  travelling  !  "  said  the  Countess  of  Pimlico,  and  trans- 
ferred her  attention  to  Mrs.  Westgate. 

"  My  son  tells  me  you  are  going  to  Branches,"  the  Duchess  presently 
resumed. 

"  Lord  Lambeth  has  been  so  good  as  to  ask  us,"  said  Mrs.  Westgate, 
who  perceived  that  her  visitor  had  now  begun  to  look  at  her,  and  who 
had  her  customary  happy  consciousness  of  a  distinguished  appearance. 
The  only  mitigation  of  her  felicity  on  this  point  was  that,  having 
inspected  her  visitor's  own  costume,  she  said  to  herself,  "  She  won't 
know  how  well  I  am  dressed  !  " 

"  He  has  asked  me  to  go,  but  I  am  not  sure  I  shall  be  able,"  mur- 
mured the  Duchess. 

"  He  had  offered  us  the  p the  prospect  of  meeting  you,"  said 

Mrs.  Westgate. 

"  I  hate  the  country  at  this  season,"  responded  the  Duchess. 
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Mrs.  Westgate  gave  a  little  shrug.  "  I  think  it  is  pleasanter  than 
London." 

But  the  Duchess's  eyes  were  absent  again ;  she  was  looking  very 
fixedly  at  Bessie.  In  a  moment  she  slowly  rose,  walked  to  a  chair  that 
stood  empty  at  the  young  girl's  right  hand,  and  silently  seated  herself. 
As  she  was  a  majestic,  voluminous  woman,  this  little  transaction  had, 
inevitably,  an  air  of  somewhat  impressive  intention.  It  diffused  a  certain 
awkwardness,  which  Lady  Pimlico,  as  a  sympathetic  daughter,  perhaps 
desired  to  rectify  in  turning  to  Mrs.  Westgate. 

"  I  daresay  you  go  out  a  great  deal,"  she  observed. 

"  No,  very  little.  We  are  strangers,  and  we  didn't  come  here  for 
society." 

"  I  see,"  said  Lady  Pimlico.     "  It's  rather  nice  in  town  just  now." 

"  It's  charming,"  said  Mrs.  Westgate.  "  But  we  only  go  to  see  a 
few  people — whom  we  like." 

"  Of  course  one  can't  like  every  one,"  said  Lady  Pimlico. 

"  It  depends  upon  one's  society,"  Mrs.  Westgate  rejoined. 

The  Duchess,  meanwhile,  had  addressed  herself  to  Bessie.  "  My  son 
tells  me  the  young  ladies  in  America  are  so  clever." 

"  I  am  glad  they  made  so  good  an  impression  on  him,"  said  Bessie, 
smiling. 

The  Duchess  was  not  smiling;  her  large  fresh  face  was  very  tranquil. 
"  He  is  very  susceptible,"  she  said.  "  He  thinks  every  one  clever,  and 
sometimes  they  are." 

"  Sometimes,"  Bessie  assented,  smiling  still. 

The  Duchess  looked  at  her  a  little  and  then  went  on — "  Lambeth  is 
very  susceptible,  but  he  is  very  volatile,  too." 

"  Volatile  1  "  asked  Bessie. 

"  He  is  very  inconstant.     It  won't  do  to  depend  on  him." 

"  Ah  !"  said  Bessie ;  "  I  don't  recognise  that  description.  We  have 
depended  on  him  greatly — my  sister  and  I — and  he  has  never  disap- 
pointed us." 

"  He  will  disappoint  you  yet,"  said  the  Duchess. 

Bessie  gave  a  little  laugh,  as  if  she  were  amused  at  the  Duchess's 
persistency.  "  I  suppose  it  will  depend  on  what  we  expect  of  him." 

"  The  less  you  expect  the  better,"  Lord  Lambeth's  mother  declared. 

"  Well,"  said  Bessie,  "  we  expect  nothing  unreasonable." 

The  Duchess,  for  a  moment,  was  silent,  though  she  appeared  to  have 
more  to  say.  "  Lambeth  says  he  has  seen  so  much  of  you,"  she  presently 
began. 

"  He  has  been  to  see  us  very  often — he  has  been  very  kind,"  said 
Bessie  Alden. 

"  I  dare  say  you  are  used  to  that.  I  am  told  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  that  in  America." 

"  A  great  deal  of  kindness  1 "  the  young  girl  inquii'ed,  smiling. 

"  Is  that  what  you  call  it  1  I  know  you  have  different  expressions." 
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"  We  certainly  don't  always  understand  each  other,"  said  Mrs.  West- 
gate,  the  termination  of  whose  interview  with  Lady  Pimlico  allowed  her 
to  give  her  attention  to  their  elder  visitor. 

"  I  am  speaking  of  the  young  men  calling  so  much  upon  the  voting 
ladies,"  the  Duchess  explained. 

"  But  surely  in  England,"  said  Mrs.  Westgate,  "  the  young  ladies 
don't  call  upon  the  young  men  ? " 

"  Some  of  them  do — almost !  "  Lady  Pimlico  declared.  "  When  the 
young  men  are  a  great  parti" 

"  Bessie,  you  must  make  a  note  of  that,"  said  Mrs.  Westgate.  "  My 
sister,"  she  added,  "  is  a  model  traveller.  She  writes  down  all  the  cimotis 
facts  she  hears,  in  a  little  book  she  keeps  for  the  purpose." 

The  Duchess  was  a  little  flushed;  she  looked  all  about  the  room, 
while  her  daughter  turned  to  Bessie.  "  My  brother  told  us  you  were 
wonderfully  clever,"  said  Lady  Pimlico. 

"  He  should  have  said  my  sister,"  Bessie  answered — "  when  she 
says  such  things  as  that." 

"  Shall  you  be  long  at  Branches  ?  "  the  Duchess  asked,  abruptly,  of 
the  young  girl. 

"  Lord  Lambeth  has  asked  us  for  three  days,"  said  Bessie. 

"  I  shall  go,"  the  Duchess  declared,  "  and  my  daughter  too." 

"  That  will  be  charming  !  "  Bessie  rejoined. 

"  Delightful ! "  murmured  Mrs.  Westgate. 

"  I  shall  expect  to  see  a  great  deal  of  you,"  the  Duchess  continued. 
"  When  I  go  to  Branches  I  monopolise  my  son's  guests." 

/'  They  must  be  most  happy,"  said  Mrs.  Westgate,  very  graciously. 

"  I  want  immensely  to  see  it — to  see  the  Castle,"  said  Bessie  to  the 
Duchess.  "  I  have  never  seen  one — in  England  at  least ;  and  you  know 
we  have  none  in  America." 

"  Ah  !  you  are  fond  of  castles  ?  "  inquired  her  Grace. 

"  Immensely  !  "  replied  the  young  girl.  "  It  has  been  the  dream  of 
my  life  to  live  in  one." 

The  Duchess  looked  at  her  a  moment,  as  if  she  hardly  knew  how  to 
take  this  assurance,  which,  from  her  Grace's  point  of  view,  was  either 
very  artless  or  very  audacious.  "  Well,"  she  said,  rising,  "  I  will  show 
you  Branches  myself."  And  upon  this  the  two  great  ladies  took  their 
departure. 

"What  did  they  mean  by  it?"  asked  Mrs.  Westgate,  when  they 
were  gone. 

"  They  meant  to  be  polite,"  said  Bessie,  "  because  we  are  going  to 
meet  them." 

"  It  is  too  late  to  be  polite,"  Mrs.  Westgate  replied,  almost  grimly. 
"  They  meant  to  overawe  us  by  their  fine  manners  and  their  grandeur, 
and  to  make  you  Idcher  prise" 

"  Ldcker  prise  1  What  strange  things  you  say  ! "  murmured  Bessie 
Alderi, 
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"  They  meant  to  snub  us,  so  that  we  shouldn't  dare  to  go  to  Branches," 
Mrs.  Westgate  continued. 

"  On  the  contrary,"  said  Bessie,  "  the  Duchess  offered  to  show  me 
the  place  herself." 

"  Yes,  you  may  depend  upon  it  she  won't  let  you  out  of  her  sight. 
She  will  show  you  the  place  from  morning  till  night." 

"  You  have  a  theory  for  everything,"  said  Bessie. 

"  And  you  apparently  have  none  for  anything." 

"  I  saw  no  attempt  to  '  overawe '  us,"  said  the  young  girl.  "  Their 
manners  were  not  fine." 

"  They  were  not  even  good  !  "  Mrs.  Westgate  declared. 

Bessie  was  silent  awhile,  but  in  a  few  moments  she  observed  that 
she  had  a  very  good  theory.  "  They  came  to  look  at  me,"  she  said,  as 
if  this  had  been  a  very  ingenious  hypothesis.  Mrs.  Westgate  did  it  jus- 
tice ;  she  greeted  it  with  a  smile  and  pronounced  it  most  brilliant, 
while,  in  reality,  she  felt  that  the  young  girl's  scepticism,  or  her  charity, 
or,  as  she  had  sometimes  called  it,  appropriately,  her  idealism,  was  proof 
against  irony.  Bessie,  however,  remained  meditative  all  the  rest  of  that 
day  and  well  on  into  the  morrow. 

On  the  morrow,  before  lunch,  Mrs.  Westgate  had  occasion  to  go  out 
for  an  hour,  and  left  her  sister  writing  a  letter.  When  she  came  back 
she  met  Lord  Lambeth  at  the  door  of  the  hotel,  coining  away.  She 
thought  he  looked  slightly  embarrassed ;  he  was  certainly  very  grave. 
"  I  am  sorry  to  have  missed  you.  Won't  you  come  back  1  "  she  asked. 

fi  No,"  said  the  young  man,  "  I  can't.  I  have  seen  your  sister.  I 
can  never  come  back."  Then  he  looked  at  her  a  moment,  and  took  her 
hand.  "  Good-bye,  Mrs.  Westgate,"  he  said.  "  You  have  been  very 
kind  to  me."  And  with  what  she  thought  a  strange,  sad  look  in  his 
handsome  young  face,  he  turned  away. 

She  went  in  and  she  found  Bessie  still  writing  her  letter;  that  is, 
Mrs.  Westgate  perceived  she  was  sitting  at  the  table  with  the  pen  in 
her  hand  and  not  writing.  "  Lord  Lambeth  has  been  here,"  said  the 
elder  lady  at  last. 

Then  Bessie  got  up  and  showed  her  a  pale,  serious  face.  She  bent 
this  face  upon  her  sister  for  some  time,  confessing  silently  and,  a  little, 
pleading.  "  I  told  him,"  she  said  at  last,  "  that  we  could  not  go  to 
Branches." 

Mrs.  Westgate  displayed  just  a  spark  of  irritation.  "  He  might 
have  waited,"  she  said  with  a  smile,  "  till  one  had  seen  the  Castle." 
Later,  an  hour  afterwards,  she  said,  "  Dear  Bessie,  I  wish  you  might 
have  accepted  him." 

"  I  couldn't,"  said  Bessie,  gently. 

"  He  is  an  excellent  fellow,"  said  Mrs.  Westgate. 

"  I  couldn't,"  Bessie  repeated. 

"  If  it  is  only,"  her  sister  added,  "  because  those  women  will  think 
that  they  succeeded — that  thev  paralysed  us ! " 

0—5 
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Bessie  Alden^ turned  away ;  but  presently  she  added,  "  They  were 
interesting ;  I  should  have  liked  to  see  them  again." 

"  So  should  I !  "  cried  Mrs.  Westgate,  significantly. 

"  And  I  should  have  liked  to  see  the  Castle,"  said  Bessie.  "  But  now 
we  must  leave  England,"  she  added. 

"  Her  sister  looked  at  her.  "  You  will  not  wait  to  go  to  the 
National  Gallery  ] " 

"  Not  now." 

"  Nor  to  Canterbury  Cathedral  1 " 

Bessie  reflected  a  moment.  "  We  can  stop  there  on  our  way  to  Paris," 
she  said. 

Lord  Lambeth  did  not  tell  Percy  Beaumont  that  the  contingency  he 
was  not  prepared  at  all  to  like  had  occurred  ;  but  Percy  Beaumont,  on 
hearing  that  the  two  ladies  had  left  London,  wondered  with  some  intensity 
what  had  happened ;  wondered,  that  is,  until  the  Duchess  of  Bayswater 
came,  a  little,  to  his  assistance.  The  two  ladies  went  to  Paris,  and 
Mrs.  Westgate  beguiled  the  journey  to  that  city  by  repeating  several 
times,  "  That's  what  T  regret;  they  will  think  they  petrified  us."  But 
Bessie  Alden  seemed  to  regret  nothing. 

HENRY  JAMES,  JUN. 
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IN  the  circle  of  Pope's  friends  the  name  of  Arbuthnot  holds  a  distin- 
guished place.  With  the  exception  of  Swift,  there  was  not  one  of  the 
Queen  Anne  men  who  had  such  strength  of  intellect,  such  readiness  of 
wit,  such  varied  information  ;  and  in  classical  learning  he  was  probably 
Swift's  superior.  He  was  certainly  superior  to  Swift,  and  to  Pope  also, 
in  the  great  moral  qualities  which  make  a  man  beloved  not  only  by  a  few 
close  friends,  but  by  all  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact.  Arbuthnot, 
like  Othello,  was  of  a  free  and  open  nature.  He  had  the  fine  impulses 
and  generous  emotions  of  Goldsmith,  combined  with  the  manliness  and 
practical  sagacity  of  Dr.  Johnson.  And  Johnson  recognised  in  this 
celebrated  physician  a  kindred  spirit.  "  I  think  Dr.  Arbuthnot,"  he 
said,  "  the  first  man  among  the  wits  of  the  age.  He  was  the  most  uni- 
versal genius,  being  an  excellent  physician,  a  man  of  deep  learning,  and  a 
man  of  much  humour."  A  similar  estimate  was  formed  by  the  brilliant 
men  with  whom  Arbuthnot  was  intimate ;  and  they  seem  to  have  been  as 
much  impressed  with  the  generosity  of  his  nature  as  with  the  breadth 
and  brightness  of  his  intellect.  "  His  imagination,"  said  Lord  Chester- 
field, "  was  almost  inexhaustible,  and  his  knowledge  at  every  one's 
service ;  charity,  benevolence,  and  a  love  of  mankind  appeared  unaffec- 
tedly in  all  he  said  and  did."  Swift  declared  that  Arbuthnot  had  every 
quality  and  virtue  that  can  make  a  man  amiable  or  useful ;  and  when  he 
died,  the  Dean  couples  his  name  with  that  of  Gay  and  alludes  to  the 
loss  of  both  with  unusually  tender  feeling  : — "  The  deaths  of  Mr.  Gay  and 
the  doctor  have  been  terrible  wounds  near  my  heart."  Pope  too,  who 
was  with  Arbuthnot  on  his  death-bed,  writes  of  him  always  with  affection, 
and  has  done  his  best,  as  Swift  did  also,  to  immortalise  his  friend  in 
verse.  Pleasant  are  the  allusions  of  Pope  in  the  prologue  to  the  Satires 
to  the  friend  who  had  prolonged  his  life.  In  the  verses  addressed  to 
Pope  by  Gay,  Arbuthnot's  company  is  said  to  drive  sorrow  from  the 
heart,  "  as  all  disease  his  medicines  dissipate ;  "  and  Swift's  lamentation, 

when — 

Removed  from  kind  Arbuthnot's  aid, 
Who  knows  his  art  but  not  his  trade, 
Preferring  his  regard  for  me 
Before  his  credit  or  his  foe — 

paints  the  character  of  the  man  in  a  few  happy  strokes. 

If  Arbuthnot  knew  his  art  as  a  physician  better  than  his  trade,  he 
exhibited  the  same  generosity  and  disregard  of  selfish  considerations  in 
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his  literary  labours.  He  never  hoarded  up  his  wit  and  learning  for 
marketable  vises ;  and  so  careless  was  he  of  his  fame  that  to  this  day  the 
first  duty  of  a  student  of  his  writings  is  to  discover  what  he  wrote. 
Arbuthnot  produced  some  valuable  scientific  and  professional  works ;  he 
was  the  first,  as  Dr.  Richardson  has  pointed  out,  to  originate  the  science 
of  vital  statistics ;  he  published  what  Macaulay  has  termed  "  the  most 
ingenious  and  humorous  political  satire  extant  in  our  language."  He 
was  the  author  of  the  first  book  of  Martin  Scriblerus,  and  enjoys  the 
doubtful  honour  of  having  composed  The  Double  Mistress — a  piece 
which  has  been  called  one  of  the  most  humorous  in  the  English 
language,  and  is  assuredly  one  of  the  most  offensive.  In  many  essays 
which  belong  conjointly  to  Arbuthnot,  Swift,  and  Pope,  it  is  conjec- 
tured that  Arbuthnot  had  the  largest  share ;  yet  his  works,  strange  to 
say,  have  never  even  to  this  hour  enjoyed  an  independent  existence.  His 
Memoirs  of  Martinus  Scriblerus  may  be  read  in  Roscoe's  edition  of  Pope. 
The  Double  Mistress  is  in  Bowles's  edition  of  that  poet,  and  his 
wonderful  History  of  John  Bull  can  be  read  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
edition  of  Swift.  Among  Swift's  works,  too,  may  be  found  an  amusing 
tract,  which  is  thus  mentioned  in  the  Journal  to  /Stella  : — "  The  pamph- 
let of  Political  Lying  is  written  by  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  the  author  of  John 
Bull.  It  is  very  pretty,  but  not  so  obvious  to  be  understood."  If  it  be 
asked  what  more  did  Arbuthnot  write,  we  can  point  to  many  mis- 
cellaneous pieces  in  which  his  hand  is  visible,  but  to  no  work  which  can 
be  said  to  enjoy  an  independent  life.  No  biography  of  Arbuthnot  has 
been  written,  no  edition  of  his  works  has  been  published  ;  and  when  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  several  years  after  his  death,  two 
small  volumes  were  published,  entitled  The  Miscellaneous  Works  of  the 
late  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  the  following  advertisement  denying  the  genuineness 
of  the  publication  appeared  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day : — 

Having  seen  two  volumes,  entitled  The  Miscellaneous  Works  of  the  late  Dr. 
Arbuthnot,  printed  at  Glasgow,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  declare  that  they  are  not  the 
•works  of  my  late  father,  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  but  an  imposition  on  the  public. 

London,  Sept.  25,  1750.  GEORGE  AHKUTUNOT. 

It  is  not  true  to  say  that  this  publication  was  altogether  an  imposi- 
tion on  the  public,  but  to  this  question  we  shall  refer  again.  We  mention 
it  at  present  to  show  that,  fifteen  years  after  Arbuthnot's  death,  his  son 
had  made  no  effort  to  preserve  his  father's  fame  by  the  publication  of  his 
works,  and  that  the  physician's  literary  friends  had  been  equally  careless 
of  his  reputation.  Arbuthnot,  Lord  Chesterfield  relates,  was  so  negligent 
of  his  fame  that  "  his  sons,  when  young,  have  frequently  made  kites  of 
his  scattered  papers,  of  hints  which  would  have  furnished  good  matter  for 
folios."  This  is  a  rare  fault  in  an  author,  and  can  scarcely  be  called 
blameworthy  ;  but  it  is  passing  strange  that  no  one  after  the  physician's 
death  should  have  endeavoured  to  do  justice  to  his  memory. 

"I  know  not,"  writes  Cowper,  of  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets,  "but 
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orie  might  search  these  eight  volumes  with  a  candle  to  find  a  man,  and 
not  find  one,  unless  perhaps  Arbuthnot  were  he."  This  is  one  of  the 
exaggerations  to  which  Cowper  was  prone,  but  it  may  be  taken  as  a 
proof  that  the  sensitive  poet  of  Olney  appreciated  Arbuthnot's  worth. 
The  few  events  of  his  life  are  soon  told.  He  was  born  in  1675  at  Arbuth- 
not, near  Montrose,  his  father  being  a  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
of  Scotland.  At  Aberdeen  he  pursued  his  studies,  and  took  his  doctor's 
degree.  His  means  seem  to  have  been  scanty,  for  his  father  forfeited 
his  living  at  the  Revolution,  and  his  sons  were  forced  to  push  their  way 
in  life  as  best  they  could.  John,  like  most  ambitious  Scotchmen,  came  to 
London,  and  gained  a  living  in  the  first  place,  not  by  the  practice  of 
medicine,  but  by  teaching  mathematics.  In  1 700  he  published  an  essay, 
"  On  the  Usefulness  of  the  Mathematics  to  Young  Students  in  the  Uni- 
versities." Three  years  previously  he  had  replied  to  Dr.  Woodward's 
Account  of  the  Deluge ;  and  in  1704  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society.  Before  Arbuthnot  was  thirty,  therefore,  he  had  made  his  name 
conspicuous  as  a  man  of  science ;  and  now,  by  a  happy  accident,  he  was 
able  to  take  his  tide  at  the  flood  and  move  swiftly  on  to  fortune.  Prince 
George  of  Denmark  was  taken  suddenly  ill  at  Epsom,  and  Arbuthnot, 
who  chanced  to  be  staying  there,  was  summoned  to  attend  him.  The 
prince  was  cured,  and  the  doctor  promoted  to  high  honour ;  being  made, 
in  the  first  place,  physician  extraordinary  to  Queen  Anne,  and  afterwards 
physician  in  ordinary.  According  to  Swift,  Arbuthnot  was  the  Queen's 
favourite  physician ;  apartments  were  granted  to  him  in  St.  James's 
Palace;  and  here,  no  doubt,  he  welcomed  his  literary  friends,  as  well  as  the 
principal  statesmen  of  the  age.  The  charm  of  biography  lies  in  details  ; 
but  scattered  words  in  his  own  letters,  or  in  the  letters  of  his  friends,  are 
all  that  remains  to  illustrate  the  character  of  Arbuthnot.  Almost 
everything  that  we  learn  of  him  in  this  way  is  in  his  favour,  and  it  is 
evident  that  by  his  friends  he  was  not  only  admired  but  loved.  And 
what  friends  they  were  for  a  man  to  win  and  to  hold  !  Swift  and  Pope, 
Gay  and  Parnell,  Bolingbroke  and  Peterborough — these  were  the  men  who 
ching  to  Arbuthnot  with  an  affection  that  was  almost  womanly.  "  Arbuth- 
not," says  Mr.  Elwin,  "  was  celebrated  for  a  gaiety  of  mind  which  no  pain 
or  misfortune  could  altogether  extinguish  ;  "  and  a  disposition  such  as  this 
will  help  to  explain  the  charm  he  exercised. 

Arbuthnot's  correspondence,  like  his  literary  productions,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  works  of  his  contemporaries.  Eor  his  familiar  letters,  as 
well  as  for  his  writings,  we  must  refer  to  the  editions  of  Swift  and  Pope. 
To  the  Dean  he  wrote  frequently,  addressing  him  as  '•  Brother,"  since  both 
Arbuthnot  and  Swift  belonged  to  the  select  and  famous  Brothers'  Club, 
which  took  in  nono  but  men  of  wit  or  men  of  interest.  On  one  occasion 
Arbuthnot  quotes  an  execrable  couplet  written  by  Lord  Oxford,  and 
expresses  his  belief  that  he  will  prove  a  very  good  poet ;  on  another  he 
alludes  to  the  Scriblerus  Club,  of  which  we  shall  have  something  to  say 
presently,  and  suggests  making  Ms  literary  hero,  Martin,  ridiculous  as  a 
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student  of  medicine,  who  proposes  raising  money  for  the  Government  by 
a  stamp  upon  blisters,  and  invents  a  map  of  diseases  for  three  cavities  of 
the  body  and  one  for  the  external  parts,  "just  like  the  four  quarters  of 
the  world  .  .  .  Then  the  great  diseases  are  like  capital  cities,  with  their 
symptoms  all  like  streets  and  suburbs,  with  the  roads  that  lead  to  other 
diseases.  It  is  thicker  set  with  towns  than  any  Flanders  map  you  ever 
saw."  In  another  letter  he  writes  sadly  of  the  death  of  the  Queen, 
observing  that  sleep  was  never  more  welcome  to  a  weary  traveller  than 
death  was  to  her ;  and,  alluding  to  a  remark  of  Swift's,  he  continues  in 
the  following  affectionate  strain  : — 

Dear  friend,  the  last  sentence  of  your  letter  quite  kills  me.  Never  repeat  that 
melancholy,  tender  word  that  you  will  endeavour  to  forget  me.  I  am  sure  I  never 
can  forget  you  till  I  meet  with  (what  is  impossible)  another  whose  conversation  I 
can  delight  so  much  in  as  Dr.  Swift's ;  and  yet  that  is  the  smallest  thing  I  ought  to 
value  you  for.  That  hearty  sincere  friendship,  that  plain  and  open  ingenuity  in  all 
your  commerce,  is  what  I  am  sure  I  never  can  find  in  another.  Alas  !  I  shall  often 
want  a  faithful  monitor — one  that  would  vindicate  me  behind  my  back,  and  tell  me 
my  faults  to  my  face.  God  knows  I  write  this  with  tears  in  my  eyes. 

These  words,  coming  warm  from  the  heart  as  they  evidently  do,  have  a 
twofold  interest,  for  they  not  only  show  the  sympathetic  nature  of 
Arbuthnot,  but  how  capable  Swift  also  was  of  winning  and  returning 
affection.  A  month  later  in  the  year  Arbuthnot  had  left  his  home  in 
the  palace,  and  writes  to  Pope,  saying  : — "  Martin's  office  is  now  the 
second  door  on  the  left  hand  in  Dover  Street ;  where  he  will  be  glad  to 
see  Dr.  Parnell,  Mr.  Pope,  and  his  old  friends,  to  whom  he  can  still 
afford  a  half-pint  of  claret."  Four  years  later  the  Doctor  tells  Swift  that 
he  has  spent  three  months  in  France,  where  he  was  kindly  treated  by 
many  folk,  and  "even  by  the  great  Mr.  Law,"  the  projector  of  the 
Mississippi  scheme.  He  relates,  too,  how  he  introduced  a  beautiful  Irish 
lady  to  the  French  Court,  where  she  had  great  honours  done  her,  and 
how  the  hussar  himself  was  ordered  to  bring  her  the  king's  cat  to  kiss. 
Swift  cavils  at  the  suggestion  that  a  beautiful  Irish  girl  is  anything 
xmusual ;  and  the  Doctor  in  reply  asks  "  whether  it  is  an  affront  to  say 
that  a  lady,  hardly  known  or  observed  for  her  beauty  in  Ireland,  is  a 
curiosity  in  France ;  "  adding  that  "  all  deans  naturally  fall  into  paralo- 
gisms." The  lady's  name  was  Nelly  Bennet;  and  Arbuthnot  wrote  a 
coarse  song  in  her  praise,  which  may  be  read  in  the  Miscellanies  collected 
by  Swift  and  Pope.  There  are  many  allusions  to  Arbuthnot  in  the  corre- 
spondence of  Pope,  and  a  few  letters  passed  between  the  Doctor  and  the  poet 
which,  with  one  exception,  are  of  no  remarkable  significance.  The 
gleaner,  however,  in  a  literary  field  must  be  grateful  for  what  he  can 
find,  and  the  most  meagre  sources  of  information  are  welcome  where,  at 
the  best,  our  knowledge  is  so  limited. 

"  I  do  not  believe,"  writes  Pope,  "  that  the  Doctor  has  a  more  sincere 
friend  in  the  world  than  I  am ; "  and  often  as  we  are  forced  to  question 
the  poet's  asseverations,  there  seems  no  ground  for  doing  so  here.  When 
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in  1725  Arbuthnot  had  a  severe  and  dangerous  attack,  Pope  was  by  his 
side ;  and  when,  ten  years  later,  the  Doctor  was  seized  with  his  last  illness, 
Pope  was  again  with  him.  Every  mention  of  Arbuthnot's  name  in  the 
poet's  letters  is  a  friendly  mention ;  and  indeed  all  the  physician's  friend- 
ships, as  far  as  we  can  trace  them,  were  intimate  and  lasting. 

In  the  Journal  to  Stella,  Swift  frequently  alludes  to  Arbuthnot  in 
that  easy,  pleasant  way  which  betokens  close  intimacy.  "  That  rogue 
Arbuthnot,"  he  calls  him  in  one  place,  and  observes  that  he  is  a  perfectly 
honest  man.  When  the  Court  was  at  Windsor,  Swift  and  the  Doctor 
seem  to  have  been  much  together.  They  visited  the  things  of  fame  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  they  rode  out  on  horseback  with  the  Court-folk. 
Arbuthnot  had  some  severe  illnesses  which  called  forth  the  Dean's 
sympathy.  "  Oh,  if  the  world,"  he  writes,  "  had  but  a  dozen  Arbuthnots 
in  it,  I  would  burn  my  Travels  \  But,  however,  he  is  not  without  fault. 
There  is  a  passage  in  Bede  highly  commending  the  piety  and  learning 
of  the  Irish  in  that  age,  when,  after  abundance  of  praises,  he  overthrows 
them  all  by  lamenting  that,  alas  !  they  kept  Easter  at  a  wrong  time  of 
the  year.  So  our  Doctor  has  every  quality  and  virtue  that  can  make  a 
man  amiable  and  useful ;  but,  alas  !  he  has  a  sort  of  slouch  in  his  walk." 
This  is  written  in  reply  to  a  letter  from  Pope  announcing  Arbuthnot's 
illness,  which  it  was  feared  might  prove  fatal.  According  to  Pope,  how- 
ever— and  his  judgment  is  corroborated  by  more  than  one  friend  of  the 
Doctor — Arbuthnot  had  a  worse  fault  than  the  slouch  in  his  walk.  His 
"  carnivoracity  "  was  amazing.  He  indulged  his  palate  to  excess ;  and 
this,  says  Lord  Chesterfield,  "  gave  him  a  gross  plethoric  habit  of  body 
that  was  the  cause  of  his  death."  Hampstead  Heath  was  not  only  a 
favourite  resort  of  holiday-makers  in  the  last  century,  as  in  the  present, 
but  it  was  also  famous  for  its  springs,  and  was  the  fashionable  resort  of 
invalids.  In  1734  Dr.  Arbuthnot  tried  the  universal  remedy. 

I  camo  out  to  this  place  (he  writes  to  Swift)  so  reduced  by  a  dropsy  and  an 
asthma  that  I  could  neither  sleep,  breathe,  eat,  nor  move.  I  most  earnestly  desired 
and  begged  of  God  that  He  would  take  me.  Contrary  to  my  expectation,  upon  ven- 
turing to  ride,  I  recovered  my  strength  to  a  pretty  considerable  degree,  slept  and 
had  my  stomach  again  ;  but  I  expect  the  return  of  my  symptoms  upon  my  return  to 
London  acd  the  return  of  the  winter.  I  am  not  in  circumstances  to  live  an  idle 
country  life,  and  no  man  at  my  age  ever  recovered  of  such  a  disease  further  than  by 
an  abatement  of  the  symptoms. 

It  was  during  this  illness  that  Arbuthnot  wrote  the  memorable  letter  to 
Pope,  in  which,  as  a  last  request,  he  begs  the  poet  to  continue  his  noble 
disdain  of  vice,  but  still  with  a  due  regard  to  his  own  safety,  and  to  "  study 
more  to  reform  than  chastise,  though  the  one  often  cannot  be  effected 
without  the  other."  Alluding  to  his  own  condition,  he  observes  : — "  A 
recovery  in  my  case  and  at  my  age  is  impossible ;  the  kindest  wish  of 
my  friends  is  euthanasia."  The  end  was  not  long  delayed.  Arbuthnot 
died  in  the  spring  of  1735.  "Pope  and  I  were  with  him,"  writes  Lord 
Chesterfield,  "  the  evening  before  he  died,  when  he  suffered  racking  pains 
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from  an  inflammation  in  his  bowels,  but  his  head  was  clear  to  the  last. 
He  took  leave  of  us  with  tenderness,  without  weakness,  and  told  us  that 
he  died,  not  only  with  the  comfort  but  even  the  devout  assurance  of  a 
Christian."     These  few  facts  must  suffice  for  the  biographical  sketch  of 
a  man  who  is  styled  by  Thackeray  "  one  of  the  wisest,  wittiest,  most 
accomplished,   gentlest    of  mankind."      Arbuthnot    is   better   known, 
perhaps,  as  the  friend  of  Pope  and  Swift  than  by  his  own  high  merits,  and 
his  writings,  although  recognised  by  literary  students,  have  fallen  into 
unmerited  oblivion.     His  finest  satire,  The  History  of  John  Bull,  is  not 
indeed  fitted   to  attain   permanent  popularity.     It  will  be  read   from 
curiosity  and  for  information ;  but  the  keen  excitement,  the  amusement, 
and  the  irritation  caused  by  a  brilliant  satire  of  living  men  and  passing 
events  can  be  but  vaguely  imagined  by  readers  whose  interest  in  the 
statecraft  of  the  age  is  historical  and  not  personal.     We  have  formed  our 
estimate  of  the  wars  of  Marlborough ;  we  understand  the  party  strife 
which  separated  Whig  and  Tory  in  that  age  of  violent  political  warfare  ; 
we  know  the  ambitious  projects  of   Louis  XIV.,   and  how  England, 
Holland,  and  Austria  united  to  defeat  them  ;  we  know  how  the  brilliant 
success  of  the  great  English  general  raised  up  enemies  and  detractors,  who 
disparaged  his  achievements  and  strove  to  diminish  his  influence,  and  we 
can  understand  how  it  came  to  pass  that  even  the  long  series  of  victories 
won  by  a  general  who  never  knew  defeat  were  represented  to  the  British 
taxpayer  as  a  burden  forced  upon  the  nation  for  the  benefit  of  our  Allies. 
Arbuthnot,  like  his  friend  Swift,  belonged  to  the  Tory  camp,  and  both 
did  their  utmost  to  depreciate  Marlborough  and  to  promote  the  designs 
of  Harley.     The  Conduct  of  the  Allies,  written  in  the  Dean's  most  forcible 
style,  is,  perhaps,  the  ablest  party  pamphlet  of  the  day,  and  there  was 
nothing  prodirced  upon  the  Whig  side  that  can  compare  with  it  in  power. 
The  reading  public  in  Queen  Anne's  time  was  comparatively  a  small 
body,  news  was  supplied  by  journalists  in  meagre  driblets,  there  were  no 
organs  of  public  opinion  such  as  we  now  possess,  and  the  zeal  of  party 
men  was  expressed  in  coffee-houses,  or  in  political  tracts.     Of  The  Comfuct 
of  the  Allies,  which  appeared   in   November  1711,  four  editions  were 
printed  in  one  week;    a  little  later   Arbuthnot   produced   his  famous 
Satire,  and  all  the  town  laughed  at  the  representation  of  Marlborough  as 
an  old  smooth-tongued  attorney  who  loved  money,  and  was  said  by  the 
neighbours  to  be  hen-pecked,  "  which  was  impossible  by  such  a  mild- 
spirited   woman   as   his  wife  was."     That   any  "honest,  plain-dealing 
fellow,"  like  John  Bull,  the  clothier,  should  be  deceived  by  such  wily 
men  of  business  as  Lewis  Baboon  of  France  and  Lord  Strutt  of  Spain, 
and  also  that  other  tradesmen  should  be  willing  to  join  John  and  Nic 
Frog,  the  linen-draper  of  Holland,  in  the  law-suit,  provided  that  Bull 
and  Frog,  or  Bull  alone,  would  bear  the  law  charges,  is  represented  as 
likely  enough;  and   Sir  Walter  Scott  says  truly  that  "it  was  scarce 
possible   so   effectually   to   dim   the   lustre   of  Maryborough's   splendid 
achievements  as  by  parodying  them  under  the  history  of  a  suit  conducted 
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by  a  wily  attorney  who  made  every  advantage  gained  over  the  defendant 
a  reason  for  protracting  law  procedure  and  enhancing  the  expense  of  his 
client."  In  this  long  law-suit  everybody  is  represented  as  gaining  some- 
thing except  John  Bull,  whose  ready  money,  book  debts,  bonds,  and 
mortgages  all  go  into  the  lawyers'  pockets. 

The  story  of  the  Scriblerus  Club,  and  of  the  satirical  writings  issued 
by  the  members,  may  be  read  in  the  biographies  of  Pope.  Arbuthnot 
was,  perhaps,  the  leading  spirit  in  that  little  band  of  wits.  His  humour, 
his  learning,  his  fertility  of  invention  were  at  the  disposal  of  his  friends, 
and  his  share  in  the  production  of  the  Memoirs  of  Martin  Scriblsrus,  to 
judge  from  internal  evidence,  far  surpassed  that  of  Gay,  Parnell,  or 
Pope.  The  design  of  the  work,  as  Pope  observes,  was  to  ridicule  false 
tastes  in  learning  and  in  the  character  of  a  man  "  that  had  dipped  into 
every  art  and  science,  but  injudiciously  in  each."  The  Memoirs  gave 
Swift  his  first  hints  for  Gulliver's  Travels,  and  deserve,  therefore,  to  be 
remembered  apart  from  their  intrinsic  merit,  which  is  no  doubt  con- 
siderable. Dr.  Johnson  complains  that  the  design  cannot  boast  of  much 
originality.  "  The  follies  which  the  writer  ridicules,"  be  observes,  "  are 
so  little  practised  that  they  are  not  known ;  nor  can  the  satire  be  under- 
stood but  by  the  learned  :  he  raises  phantoms  of  absurdity,  and  then 
drives  them  away.  He  cures  diseases  that  were  never  felt."  And 
Johnson  adds  that  the  work  (which  he  attributes  to  Arbuthnot,  "  with  a 
few  touches,  perhaps,  by  Pope  ")  has  been  little  read,  or,  when  read,  has 
been  forgotten,  "  as  no  man  could  be  wiser,  better,  or  merrier  by  remem- 
bering it."  This  is  a  harsh  judgment,  and  we  do  not  think  it  is  exactly 
a  correct  one.  That  these  Memoirs  possess  some  degree  of  vitality  is 
proved  by  the  use,  apparently,  made  of  them  by  later  writers — by  Sterne, 
for  example,  in  Tristram  Shandy,  and  by  Lord  Lytton  in  The  Caxtons. 
It  may  be  true  that  Arbuthnot  displays  a  little  too  prominently  much 
out-of-the-way  learning ;  but  the  humour  of  the  piece,  we  venture  to 
think,  will  be  appreciated  by  readers  who  are  not  learned  at  all.  The 
antiquary's  concern  for  his  offspring,  and  the  thousand  precautions  and 
prescriptions  resorted  to  in  the  child's  infancy,  in  order  that  he  may 
grow  up  a  great  philosopher,  are  amusing  from  their  absurdity.  Corne- 
lius was  infinitely  pleased  to  find  that  the  child  had  the  wart  of  Cicero 
and  the  wry  neck  of  Alexander,  and  expresses  a  hope  that  he  would 
come  to  stammer  like  Demosthenes,  "  and  in  time  arrive  at  many  other 
defects  of  famous  men."  As  the  boy  grew  up,  the  father  endeavoured  to 
make  everything  contribute  to  his  stock  of  knowledge.  He  invented 
for  him  a  geographical  suit  of  clothes,  and  taught  him  Greek  by  stamp- 
ing his  gingerbread  with  the  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  which  proved 
so  successful  an  arrangement  that  the  child,  the  very  first  day,  "  ate  as 
far  as  iota."  He  also  taught  him,  as  a  diversion,  "  an  odd  and  secret 
manner  of  stealing,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  wherein 
he  succeeded  so  well  that  he  practised  it  to  the  day  of  his  death." 
Martin  studied  logic,  philosophy,  and  medicine ;  and,  having  made  some 
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profound  inquiries  into  the  seat  of  the  soul,  he  conjectured  that  the  soul 
was  not  confined  to  one  place  in  all  persons,  but  resided  in  the  stomach 
of  epicures,  in  the  brain  of  philosophers,  in  the  fingers  of  fiddlers,  and  in 
the  toes  of  rope-dancers. 

His  researches  led  to  a  correspondence  with  the  Society  of  Free- 
thinkers, who  suggest  that  the  structure  of  the  brain,  "  which  is  a  con- 
geries of  glands,"  explains  the  different  modes  of  thinking.  Thus,  for 
instance,  "  simple  ideas  are  produced  by  the  motion  of  the  spirits  in  one 
simple  canal ;  when  two  of  these  canals  disembogue  themselves  into  one, 
they  make  what  we  call  a  proposition ;  and  when  two  of  these  preposi- 
tional canals  empty  themselves  into  a  third,  they  form  a  syllogism."  By 
way  of  rebutting  a  man's  consciousness  of  individuality,  the  Freethinkers 
argue  pleasantly  as  follows  : — 

Sir  John  Cutler  had  a  pair  of  black  worsted  stockings,  which  his  maid  darned  so 
often  with  silk  that  they  became  at  last  a  pair  of  silk  stockings.  Now,  supposing 
these  stockings  of  Sir  John's  endued  with  some  degree  of  consciousness  at  every  par- 
ticular darning,  they  would  have  been  sensible  that  they  were  the  same  individual 
pair  of  stockings,  both  before  and  after  the  darning  ;  and  this  sensation  would  have 
continued  in  them  through  all  the  succession  of  darnings ;  and  yet,  after  the  last  of 
all,  there  was  not,  perhaps,  one  thread  left  of  the  first  pair  of  stockings,  but  they  were 
grown  to  be  silk  stockings,  as  was  said  before. 

Martin's  discoveries  are  made  "  without  the  trivial  help  of  experi- 
ments or  observations."  He  taught  the  way  to  many  modern  physicians 
to  cure  their  patients  by  intuition,  or  to  cure  without  seeing  them  ;  and 
he  invented  a  plan  by  which  a  man's  native  air  might  be  carried  with 
him  as  he  travelled,  "  with  a  seasonable  intromission  of  such  steams  as 
were  most  familiar  to  him  ;  to  the  inexpressible  comfort  of  many  Scots- 
men, Laplanders,  and  white  bears." 

In  the  collection  of  Arbuthnot's  works,  pronounced  unauthentic  by 
his  son,  we  find  A  Learned  Dissertation  on  Dumpling,  written  in  the 
Doctor's  style,  and  not  unworthy  of  his  pen.  The  dumpling  eaters,  we 
are  told,  were  brought  into  Britain  by  Julius  Caesar,  and,  finding  it  a 
land  of  plenty,  wisely  resolved  never  to  go  home  again.  The  "race" 
grew  by  what  they  fed  on,  and  increased  so  rapidly  that  the  whole  island 
is  overrun  with  them.  The  dumpling  was  of  foreign  origin  ;  but,  every 
generation  growing  wiser,  the  dumpling  grew  to  be  a  pudding.  One 
projector  found  milk  better  than  water,  another  introduced  butter, 
another  plums  and  sugar  ;  and  yet,  to  the  reproach  of  our  historians,  who 
eat  so  much  pudding,  the  first  professors  of  this  noble  science  have  no 
place  in  history. 

The  invention  of  eggs  was  merely  accidental ;  two  or  three  of  which  having 
casually  rolled  from  off  a  shelf  into  a  pudding  which  a  good  wife  was  making,  she 
found  herself  under  a  necessity  either  of  throAving  away  her  pudding  or  letting  the 
eggs  remain.  But  concluding,  from  tha  innocent  quality  of  the  eggs,  that  they  would 
do  no  hurt  if  they  did  no  good,  she  wisely  jumbled  them  all  together,  after  having 
carefully  picked  out  the  shells.  The  consequence  is  easily  imagined :  the  pudding 
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became  a  pudding  of  puddings,  and  the  use  of  eggs  from  thence  took  its  date.  The 
woman  was  sent  for  to  Court,  to  make  puddings  for  King  John,  -who  then  swayed  the 
sceptre,  and  gained  such  power  that  she  was  the  making  of  her  whole  family. 

It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  this  passage  suggested  to  Charles 
Lamb  his  inimitable  essay  on  Roast  Pig ;  and,  if  so,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  overestimate  its  literary  value.  And  we  can  imagine  Elia  turning 
over  the  pages  of  this  Dissertation,  and  smiling  as  he  read : — "  The  head  of 
man  is  like  a  pudding  ;  and  whence  have  all  rhymes,  poems,  plots,  and 
inventions  sprung  but  from  that  same  pudding  ?  What  is  poetry  but  a 
pudding  of  words  1  The  physicians,  though  they  cry  out  so  much  against 
cooks  and  cookery,  yet  are  but  cooks  themselves ;  with  this  difference 
only — the  cook's  pudding  lengthens  life,  the  physician's  shortens  it.  So 
that  we  live  and  die  by  pudding."  In  one  form  or  another,  pudding, 
according  to  this  facetious  writer,  rules  the  world.  The  success  of  war 
and  fate  of  monarchies  are  entirely  dependent  011  pxiddings ;  "  for  what 
else  are  cannon  balls  but  military  puddings,  or  bullets  but  dumplings  ? 
with  this  difference  only — they  do  not  sit  so  well  on  the  stomach  as  a 
good  marrow  pudding  or  bread  pudding." 

There  is  another  piece  in  the  Miscellanies  which  has,  perhaps,  stronger 
traces  of  Arbuthnot's  style.  It  is  a  satire  on  Bishop  Bumet,  who,  as  a 
strong  Whig,  was  obnoxious  to  the  Tory  party,  and,  as  the  historian  of 
the  Whigs,  laid  himself  open  to  the  attacks  of  his  enemies.  Pope  ridi- 
culed the  faithful  but  egotistical  prelate  in  his  Memoirs  of  P.  P.,  which 
profess  to  record  the  confessions  and  petty  vanities  of  a  parish  clerk. 
Swift,  who,  as  Scott  observes,  hated  the  prelate,  attacked  him  in  a 
satirical  piece,  written  with  great  force  and  wit,  and  entitled,  A  Preface 
to  the  Bishop  of  Sarum's  Introduction  to  the  Third  Volume  of  the  History 
of  the  Reformation  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  which  he  vents  his 
wrath  upon  Burnet  for  implying  that  Toryism  was  the  handmaid  of 
Popery.  Swift  is  not  always  just — what  party  man  can  be  1 — but  he  is 
always  spirited,  and  his  Preface  may  be  regarded  as  an  excellent  piece  of 
party  writing.  Dr.  Arbuthnot's  attack  on  Burnet—  or,  to  speak  perhaps 
more  justly,  the  attack  which  bears  the  impress  of  his  style — is  entitled, 
Notes  and  Memorandums  of  the  Six  Days  preceding  the  Death  of  a  late 
Right  Reverend  ;  containing  many  remarkable  Passages,  with  an  Inscrip- 
tion designed  for  his  Monument.  It  was  published  in  1715,  the  year  in 
which  the  bishop  died.  That  Arbuthnot,  whose  nature  was  generous 
and  noble,  should  have  produced  such  a  satire  at  such  a  time  is,  perhaps, 
a  reason  for  questioning  the  authorship  ;  but  the  age  was  not  a  scrupu- 
lous one,  the  spirit  of  party  was  inimical  to  delicacy  of  feeling,  and  the 
weaknesses  of  the  good  bishop  were  such  as  to  encourage  the  exaggera- 
tion] of  the  satirist.  Burnet  died  on  March  17,  1715;  his  supposed 
Diary  commences  upon  March  10,  1714;  but  this  backward  date  must 
be  regarded  as  a  ruse  on  the  part  of  the  author.  Whether  the  publication 
of  the  piece  can  be  justified  or  not,  it  is  exceedingly  humorous,  and  true  to 
human  nature  generally,  as  well  as  to  the  small  but  palpable  frailties  of 
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Bui-net.  Swift  said  of  him  that  during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  he 
fancied  he  saw  Popery  under  every  bush ;  and  in  the  first  entry  of  the 
Diary  he  looks  out  of  the  window,  and  is  confident  that  he  sees  a  Romish 
priest,  but  recovers  his  spirits  on  being  told  that  it  is  "  the  small-coal 
man."  His  infirmities  make  him  anxious  ;  and  when,  on  looking  into  Part- 
ridge's Almanack  (that  Partridge  who,  to  his  infinite  mortification,  was 
killed  and  buried  by  Swift),  he  finds  some  obscure  hints  "  about  a  Right 
Reverend,"  he  feels  sick  at  heart,  for  is  not  March  the  month  in  which 
many  Caesars  have  died  ?  In  spite  of  prayers  and  psalms,  the  bishop 
becomes  worse ;  but  at  twelve  o'clock,  after  reading  a  pamphlet  written 
in  his  praise,  he  grows  better  apace,  and,  having  drunk  a  glass  of  sack, 
declares  Partridge  to  be  a  fool,  and  March  as  good  a  month  as  any  in  the 
year.  "  Grow  merry ;  don't  despair  of  Lambeth  still ;  he  is  older  than  I 
am ;  a  good  man,  a  very  good  man  :  but  we  must  all  die."  And  then, 
recollecting  it  is  a  sin  to  forecast  a  neighbour's  death,  and  that  he  him- 
self is  past  seventy,  he  feels  ill  again.  On  the  following  morning  there 
is  some  improvement ;  so  he  writes  to  a  journalist,  enclosing  a  note  of 
fifty  pounds,  "  Tell  him  what  I  would  have  him  say  of  me  in  his  journal. 
Skill  in  antiquities,  history,  critical  learning,  moderation ;  leave  my 
piety  to  himself."  In  the  evening,  however,  he  catches  cold  upon  the 
water,  and  comes  home  out  of  breath.  For  spiritual  comfort  he  reads 
Baxter's  Cordial  to  Fainting  Sinners ;  and,  for  bodily  health,  drinks 
some  sack,  which  he  observes,  pithily,  is  "  as  good  as  Baxter."  The  next 
morning,  Sunday,  he  awakes  very  early,  after  some  strange  dreams. 
John  Asgill,  who  wrote  in  defence  of  the  divine  right  of  the  House  of 
Hanover,  had  just  published  a  pamphlet  to  prove  that  men  "  may  be 
translated  from  hence  into  eternal  life  without  passing  through  death." 
"  Asgill's  a  fool  "  is  the  bishop's  comment ;  "  no  man  can  be  translated 
except  from  one  see  to  another."  And  then,  disliking  the  solitude  of  his 
own  thoughts,  he  calls  for  his  man  Jonathan,  who  brings  a  candle. 

Fancy  Jonathan  looks  like  Death.  Say  a  prayer  and  a  half  of  my  own.  Jonathan 
and  I  reason  thus  about  his  being  Death. 

Mast.  Suppose  you  are  Death,  tell  me  what  you  -would  say  to  me  now,  Jonathan. 

Jonath.  I  Death !  No,  sir.  I  can't  be  Death ;  nay,  I  am  no  relation  of  his ;  never 
seen  him  in  my  life,  sir. 

Mast.  Thou  man  of  carnal  understanding  an:l  gross  ignorance  !  Thou  and  every 
•worm  (for  what  is  man  but  a  worm  ?)  are  related  to  him.  Life  and  death  are  akin, 
as  much  as  flesh  and  corruption  ;  therefore  suppose  thyself  Death,  and  speak  to  me 
in  his  name. 

Jonath.  In  the  name  of  Death,  then,  what  is  it  you  would  have,  sir? 

Mast.  You  must  say  you  are  come  to  visit  me,  and  ask  me  some  questions,  and  I 
will  reply  to  you.  This  will  fortify  my  spirits,  and  make  me  less  afraid  of  real  Death 
when  he  approaches. 

Jonath.  I  come,  sir,  to  tell  you  that  you  have  lived  long  enough,  and  enjoyed  the 
good  things  of  the  world.  It  is  not  fit  you  should  live  to  be  a  week  older.  Your  sense 
and  reason  are  gone :  you  are  a  burden  to  the  earth.  Repent,  and  come  away  with  me. 

Mast.  That  is  too  much.  You  should  have  left  out  burden  of  the  earth  and  those 
things.  I  see  you  don't  understand  my  meaning.  No  more  of  this. 
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So  Jonathan  is  sent  away,  and  the  bishop  ponders  over  his  stupidity. 
However,  upon  feeling  very  ill,  the  man  is  recalled  again,  and  ordered  to 
bring  the  folio  in  manuscript  of  The  History  of  my  own  Times.  The 
thought  of  the  great  name  he  will  leave  behind  him  acts  like  a  cordial ;  and 
when  a  friend  comes  in,  and  praises  warmly  a  page  of  the  book,  the  old 
man  revives  still  more.  The  next  morning  he  grows  worse  again,  loses 
consciousness  for  a  time,  and  on  recovering  sends  for  Garth,  who  treats  him 
roughly,  indeed  almost  brutally  ;  and  this  interview  is  the  weakest  part 
of  the  piece.  There  is  nothing  in  what  we  know  of  Garth  to  justify  this 
unpleasing  representation,  which  would  apply  better  to  Dr.  Eadcliffe,  if 
the  stories  told  of  that  physician  may  be  credited ;  but  Garth,  it  should 
be  remembered,  was  a  Whig,  and  there  are  intimations  that  Arbuthnot 
disliked  him  as  much,  probably,  as  it  was  in  his  nature  to  dislike  anybody. 

Some  little  grudge  against  Sir  Samuel  it  was  natural  to  feel,  for 
Arbuthnot  lost  his  position  at  Court  on  the  accession  of  George  I.,  and 
Garth  was  knighted  and  appointed  physician  to  the  King.  The  physi- 
cian's second  visit  is  thus  recorded  : — 

Garth  comes  again.  Look  indifferently  at  him.  He  sings  and  repeats  verses, 
twirls  his  cane,  feels  my  pulse  :  talk  about  my  journey's  end.  I  tell  him  an  account 
of  my  life;  cry  profusely  at  the  end  of  it.  The  doctor  smiles  :  an  infidel,  no  doubt. 
Ask  him  seriously  about  my  condition :  very  bad.  He  says  I  may  eat  and  drink  any- 
thing I  can ;  nothing  can  make  me  better  or  "worse  :  miserable  sentence !  Desire 
Garth  to  give  my  blessing  to  a  young  nobleman  of  great  hopes,  and  make  him  a 
compliment  in  my  name.  Think  what  the  world  will  say  of  it  after  I  am  dead :  ima- 
gine myself  that  it  looks  heroical,  and  with  the  air  of  a  great  soul.  .  .  .  Ask  him 
about  an  epitaph.  Eeplies  he  can't  write  Latin,  that  his  last  dedication  ransacked 
all  he  had  left,  but  he  will  try  to  get  a  fine  one. 

On  the  third  and  final  visit,  the  doctor  smiles,  says  no  good  can  be 
done,  and  recommends  an  undertaker ;  but  even  after  the  fatal  sentence, 
which  he  sought  to  avert  by  a  handsome  fee,  the  bishop  consoles  himself 
with  the  thought  that  his  posthumous  works  will  make  a  noise  in  the 
world. 

There  were  weak  points  in  Burnet's  armour  which  afforded  a  good 
mark  for  the  satirist.  The  age  permitted  gross  caricatures,  and  there 
are  highly  offensive  passages  in  this  piece  ;  but  it  made  the  town  laugh, 
and  laugh  perhaps  all  the  louder,  since,  in  spite  of  exaggeration,  the 
verisimilitude  of  the  satire  is  evident  throughout. 

In  parting  with  a  man  whose  wit  and  learning  were  the  admiration 
of  a  brilliant  literary  period,  and  whose  noble  nature  was  loved  and 
honoured  in  an  age  not  particularly  noble,  we  are  constrained  to  ask 
whether  it  is  too  late  to  do  justice  to  the  memoiy  of  Arbuthnot.  A 
small  volume,  edited  with  discrimination  and  knowledge,  by  an  able 
student  of  the  Queen  Anne  men,  would  suffice  to  contain  all  that  is  most 
worthy  of  the  Doctor's  fame,  and  would  supply,  if  the  editor  did  his 
work  judiciously,  an  interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of  a  famous  time. 

J.  D. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 
A  CBISIS. 

OTTIE  scarcely  knew  how 
she  got  through  that  after- 
noon. Hollo  presented 
himself  for  but  a  moment 
at  the  Signer's,  in  great 
concern  that  he'could  not 
stay,  and  begging  a  hun- 
dred pardons  with  his  eyes, 
which  he  could  not  put 
into  words.  Lady  Caroline 
and  Augusta  had  made  an 
engagement  for  him  from 
which  he  could  not  get  free. 
"  At  the  elm-tree  !  "  he 
whispered  in  the  only  mo- 
ment when  he  could  ap- 
proach Lottie.  Her  heart, 
which  was  beating  still 
with  the  mingled  anger, 
and  wonder,  and  fright  of  her  late  encounter,  sank  within  her.  She  could 
only  look  at  him  with  a  glance  which  was  half  appeal  and  half  despair. 
And  when  he  went  away  the  day  seemed  to  close  in,  the  clouds  to  gather 
over  the  very  window  by  which  she  was  standing,  and  heaven  and  earth 
to  fail  her.  Hollo's  place  was  taken  by  a  spectator  whose  sympathy  was 
more  disinterested  than  that  of  Hollo,  and  his  pity  more  tender;  but 
what  was  that  to  Lottie,  who  wanted  only  the  one  man  whom  she  loved, 
not  any  other  ?  What  a  saving  of  trouble  and  pain  there  would  be 
in  this  world  if  the  sympathy  of  one  did  as  well  as  that  of  another  !  There 
was  poor  Purcell  turning  over  the  music,  gazing  at  her  with  timid  eyes 
full  of  devotion,  and  longing  to  have  the  courage  and  the  opportunity  to 
offer  her  again  that  'ome  which  poor  Lottie  so  much  wanted,  which  seemed 
open  to  her  nowhere  else  in  the  whole  world.  And  on  the  other  side  stood 
Mr.  Ashford  without  any  such  definite  intention  as  Purcell,  without  any 
perception  as  yet  of  anything  in  himself  but  extreme  "  interest  in,"  and 
compassion  for,  this  solitary  creature,  but  roused  to  the  depths  of  his  heart 
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by  the  sight  of  her,  anxious  to  do  anything  that  could  give  her  consola- 
tion, and  ready  to  stand  by  her  against  all  the  world.  The  Minor  Canon 
had  been  passing  when  that  scene  took  place  in  the  hall  of  Captain 
Despard's  house  with  its  open  door.  He  had  heard  Polly's  loud  voice,  and 
he  had  seen  Law  rush  out,  putting  on  his  hat,  and  flushed  with  unusual 
feeling.  "  I  don't  mind  what  she  says  to  me  as  long  as  she  keeps  off 
Lottie  !  "  the  young  man  had  said  ;  and  careless  as  Law  was,  the  tears  had 
come  to  his  eyes,  and  he  had  burst  forth,  "  My  poor  Lottie  !  what  is  she 
to  do  ?  "  Mr.  Ashford's  heart  had  been  wrung  by  this  outcry.  What 
could  he  do  1 — he  was  helpless — an  unmarried  man  ;  of  what  use  could  he 
ever  be  to  a  beautiful,  friendless  girl  ?  He  felt  how  impotent  he  was 
with  an  impatience  and  distress  which  did  not  lessen  that  certainty.  He 
could  do  nothing  for  her,  and  yet  he  could  not  be  content  to  do  nothing. 
This  was  why  he  came  to  the  Signer's,  sitting  down  behind  backs  beside 
Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy,  who  distracted  him  by  much  pantomimic  distress, 
shaking  her  head  and  lifting  up  her  hands  and  eyes,  and  would  fain  have 
whispered  to  him  all  the  time  of  Lottie's  singing  had  not  the  Signor 
sternly  interfered.  ("  Sure  these  musical  folks  they're  as  big  tyrants  as 
the  Eooshians  themselves,"  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy  said  indignantly.)  This 
was  all  the  Minor  Canon  could  do— to  come  and  stand  by  the  lonely  girl, 
though  no  one  bvit  himself  knew  what  his  meaning  was.  It  could  not  be 
any  help  to  Lottie,  who  was  not  even  conscious  of  it.  Perhaps;  after  all, 
the  sole  good  in  it  was  to  himself. 

Lottie  had  never  sung  so  little  well.  She  did  not  sing  badly.  She 
took  trouble ;  the  Signor  felt  she  tried  to  do  her  best,  to  work  at  it,  to 
occupy  herself  with  the  music  by  way  of  getting  rid  of  things  more  urgent 
which  would  press  themselves  upon  her.  In  short,  for  the  first  time 
Lottie  applied  herself  to  it  with  some  faint  conception  of  the  purposes 
of  art.  To  have  recourse  to  art  as  an  opiate  against  the  pangs  of  the 
inner  being,  as  an  escape  from  the  harms  of  life,  is  perhaps  not  the  best 
way  of  coming  at  it,  but  the  Signor  knew  that  this  was  one  of  the  most 
beaten  ways  towards  that  temple  which  to  him  enshrined  everything  that 
was  best  in  the  world.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  only  way  in  which  Lottie 
was  likely  to  get  at  it,  and  he  saw  and  understood  the  effort.  But  it 
could  not  be  said  that  the  effort  was  very  successful.  The  others,  who 
were  thinking  only  of  her,  felt  that  Lottie  did  not  do  so  well  as  usual. 
She  was  riot  in  voice,  Purcell  said  to  himself;  and  to  the  Minor  Canon  it 
seemed  very  natural  that  after  the  scene  which  she  had  just  gone  through 
poor  Lottie  should  have  but  little  heart  for  her  work.  It  was  easily 
explained.  The  Signor,  however,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  circumstances, 
came  to  the  most  true  conclusion.  The  agitation  of  that  episode  with 
Polly  would  not  have  harmed  her  singing,  however  it  might  have  troubled 
herself,  had  Lottie's  citadel  of  personal  happiness  been  untouched.  But 
the  flag  was  lowered  from  that  donjon,  the  sovereign  was  absent.  There 
was  no  inspiration  left  in  the  dull  and  narrowed  world  where  Lottie 
found  herself  left.  Her  first  opening  of  vigorous  independent  life  had 
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been  taken  from  her,  and  for  the  first  time  the  life  of  visionary  passion 
and  enthusiasm  was  laid  low.  She  did  not  give  in.  She  made  a  brave 
effort,  stilling  her  excited  nerves,  commanding  her  depressed  heart.  The 
Signor  himself  was  more  excited  than  he  had  been  by  all  the  previous 
easy  triumphs  of  her  inspiration.  Now  was  the  test  of  what  she  had  in 
her.  Happiness  dies,  love  fails,  but  art  is  for  ever.  Could  she  rise  to 
the  height  of  this  principle,  or  would  she  drop  upon  the  threshold  of  the 
sacred  place  incapable  of  answering  to  the  guidance  of  art  alone  ?  Never 
before  had  he  felt  the  same  anxious  interest  in  Lottie.  He  thought  she 
was  groping  for  that  guidance,  though  without  knowing  it,  in  mere 
instinct  of  pain  to  find  something  that  would  not  fail  her.  She  did  not  rise 
so  high  as  she  had  done  under  the  other  leading  ;  but  to  the  Signor  this 
seemed  to  be  in  reality  Lottie's  first  step,  though  she  did  not  know  it,  on 
the  rugged  ascent  which  is  the  artist's  way  of  life.  Straight  is  the  path  and 
narrow  is  the  way  in  that,  as  in  all  excellence.  The  Signor  praised  her 
more  than  he  had  ever  praised  her  before,  to  the  surprise  of  the  lookers-on ; 
the  generous  enthusiasm  of  the  artist  glowed  in  him.  If  he  could,  he 
would  have  helped  her  over  the  roughness  of  the  way,  just  as  the  Minor 
Canon,  longing  and  pitiful,  would  have  helped  her  if  he  could,  over  the 
roughness  of  life.  But  the  one  man  was  still  more  powerless  than  the 
other  to  smooth  her  path.  Here  it  was  not  sex,  nor  circumstances,  which 
were  in  fault,  but  the  rigid  principles  of  art,  which  are  less  yielding  than 
rocks ;  every  step,  however  painful,  in  that  thorny  way  the  neophyte 
must  tread  for  herself.  The  Signor  knew  it ;  but  the  more  his  beginner 
stumbled,  the  more  eager  was  he  to  cheer  her  on. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  sang  very  badly,"  Lottie  said,  coming  out  with  Mrs. 
O'Shaughnessy  and  the  Minor  Canon,  who  went  along  with  them  he 
scarcely  knew  why.  He  could  do  nothing  for  the  girl,  but  he  did  not 
like  to  leave  her — to  seem  (to  himself)  to  desert  her.  Only  himself  was 
in  the  least  degree  aware  that  he  was  standing  by  Lottie  in  her  trouble. 

"  Me  child,  you  all  think  a  deal  too  much  about  it.  It  was  neither 
better  nor  worse  ;  that's  what  I  don't  like  in  all  your  singing.  It  may  be 
fine  music,  but  it's  always  the  same  thing  over  and  over.  If  it  was  a 
tune  that  a  body  could  catch — but  it's  little  good  the  best  tune  would  have 
been  to  me  this  day.  I  didn't  hear  you,  Lottie,  for  thinking  what  was 
to  become  of  you.  What  will  ye  do  1  Will  you  never  mind,  but  go 
back  ]  Sure  you've  a  right  to  your  father's  house  whatever  happens,  and 
I  wouldn't  be  driven  away  at  the  first  word.  There  is  nothing  would 
please  her  so  well.  I'd  go  back  ! " 

"Oh,  don't  say  any  more!"  cried  Lottie  with  a  movement  of  sudden 
pride.  But  when  she  caught  the  pitying  look  of  the  Minor  Canon  her 
heart  melted.  "  Mr.  Ashforcl  will  not  be  angry  because  I  don't  like  to 
speak  of  it,"  she  said,  raising  her  eyes  to  him.  "  He  knows  that  things 
are  not — not  very  happy — at  home." 

Then  Mr.  Ashford  awoke  to  the  thought  that  he  might  be  intruding 
upon  her.  He  took  leave  of  the  ladies  hurriedly.  But  when  she  had 
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given  him  her  hand,  he  stood  holding  it  for  a  minute.  "  I  begin  to  like 
Law  very  much,"  he  said.  To  feel  that  this  was  the  way  in  which  he 
could  give  her  most  pleasure  was  a  delicate  instinct,  but  it  was  not  such 
a  pleasure  as  it  would  have  been  a  month  ago.  Lottie  did  not  speak, 
but  a  gleam  of  satisfaction  rose  in  her  eyes.  "  If  there  is  anything  I  can 
do,"  he  said,  faltering,  "to  be  of  use " 

What  could  he  do  1  Nothing.  He  knew  that,  and  so  did  she.  It  was 
only  to  himself  that  this  was  a  consolation,  he  said  to  himself  when  they 
were  gone.  He  went  away  to  his  comfortable  house  ;  and  she,  slim 
and  light,  turned  to  the  other  side  of  the  Abbey,  with  Mrs.  O'Shaugh- 
nessy,  with  nowhere  in  the  world  to  go  to.  Was  that  so  ?  was  it  really 
so  1  But  still  he,  with  that  house  of  his,  a  better  home  than  the  one 
which  young  Purcell  was  so  eager  to  offer  to  her,  what  could  he  do  1 
Nothing;  unless  it  were  one  thing  which  had  not  before  entered  bis 
thoughts,  and  now,  when  it  had  got  in,  startled  him  so,  that,  middle-aged  as 
he  was,  he  felt  his  countenance  turn  fiery  red,  and  went  off  at  a  tremendous 
pace,  as  if  he  had  miles  to  go.  He  had  only  a  very  little  way  to  go  before  he 
reached  his  own  door,  and  yet  he  had  travelled  more  than  miles  between 
that  and  the  dwelling  of  the  Signor. 

As  for  Lottie,  she  went  home  with  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy,  not  knowing 
what  she  was  to  do  after.  The  elm  tree — that  was  the  only  place  in  the 
world  that  seemed  quite  clear  to  her.  For  a  moment,  in  the  sickness  of 
her  disappointment  to  see  Hollo  abandon  her,  she  had  said  to  herself  that 
she  would  not  go  ;  but  soon  a  longing  to  tell  him  her  trouble  came  upon 
her.  After  the  Abbey  bells  had  roused  all  the  echoes,  and  the  usual 
congregation  had  come  from  all  quarters  for  the  evening  service,  she  left 
Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy  and  went  slowly  towards  the  Slopes.  It  was  still  early, 
and  the  wintry  afternoon  was  cold.  There  was  an  east  wind  blowing, 
parching  the  landscape,  and  turning  all  its  living  tints  into  lines  of 
grey.  Lottie  was  not  very  warmly  clothed.  She  had  her  merino  gown 
and  little  cloth  jacket,  very  plain  garments,  not  like  the  furs  in  which 
Augusta  had  come  home ;  but  then  Lottie  was  not  used  to  living  like 
Augusta,  and  perhaps  her  thinner  wrap  kept  her  as  warm.  She  went 
up  the  Dean's  Walk  languidly,  knowing  that  it  was  too  early,  but  unable 
to  rest.  She  would  have  to  go  home  after  all,  to  steal  in  and  hide 
herself  in  her  room  for  this  night  at  least ;  but  after  that,  what  was  she 
to  do  1  The  O'Shaughnessys  had  not  a  room  to  give  her.  She  had  no 
relations  whom  she  might  go  to  ;  what  was  to  become  of  her  1  When 
she  got  to  the  elm  tree  there  was  nobody  there.  She  had  known  it  was 
too  early.  She  sat  down  and  thought,  but  what  could  thinking  do  1 
What  could  she  make  of  it  ?  She  looked  over  the  wide  landscape  which 
had  so  often  stilled  and  consoled  her,  but  it  was  all  dead  and  unresponsive, 
dried  up  by  that  east  wind ;  the  earth  and  the  sky,  and  even  the  horizon 
on  which  they  met,  all  drawn  in  pale  outlines  of  grey.  Her  face  was 
blank  and  pale  like  the  landscape,  when  the  lover  for  whom  she  was 
waiting  appeared.  The  wind,  which  was  so  cold,  had  driven  everybody 
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else  away.  They  had  it  all  to  themselves,  this  chilly  wintry  landscape, 
the  shadowy  trees,  with  a  few  ragged  garments  of  yellow  or  faded  brown 
still  clinging  to  them.  Hollo  came  up  breathless,  his  feet  ringing  upon 
the  winding  path.  He  came  and  placed  himself  beside  her  with  a 
thousand  apologies  that  she  should  have  had  to  wait.  "  It  was  a  trick 
of  Augusta's,"  he  said ;  "  I  am  sure  she  suspects  something."  Lottie  felt 
that  this  repeated  suggestion  that  some  one  suspected  ought  not  to  be 
made  to  her.  But  her  paleness  and  sadness  roused  Hollo  to  the  most 
hearty  concern.  "Something  has  happened,"  he  said;  "I  can  see  it, 
darling,  in  your  eyes.  Tell  me  what  it  is.  Have  not  I  a  right  to  know 
everything  ?  "  Indeed  he  was  so  anxious  and  so  tender  that  Lottie  forgot 
all  about  offence  and  her  disappointment,  and  everything  that  was 
painful.  Who  had  she  beside  to  relieve  her  burdened  heart  to,  to  lean 
upon  in  her  trouble  ?  She  told  him  what  had  happened,  feeling  that 
with  every  word  she  uttered  her  load  was  being  lightened.  Oh !  how 
good  it  is  to  be  able  to  say  forth  everything,  to  tell  some  one  to  whom 
all  that  happens  to  you  is  interesting  !  As  she  told  Polly's  insults,  even 
Polly  herself  seemed  to  grow  more  supportable.  Hollo  listened  to  every 
word  with  anxious  interest,  with  excitement,  and  indignation  and  grief. 
He  held  her  closer  to  him,  saying,  "  My  poor  darling,  my  poor  Lottie  !  " 
with  outbursts  of  rage  and  tender  pity.  Lottie's  heart  grew  lighter  and 
lighter  as  she  went  on.  He  seemed  to  her  to  be  taking  it  all  on  his 
shoulders,  the  whole  of  the  burden.  His  eyes  shone  with  love  and  indig- 
nation. It  was  not  a  thing  which  could  be  borne ;  she  must  not  bear  it, 
he  would  not  allow  her  to  bear  it,  he  cried.  Finally,  a  great  excitement 
seemed  to  get  possession  of  him  all  at  once.  A  sudden  impulse  seized 
upon  him.  He  held  her  closer  than  ever,  with  a  sudden  tightening  of 
his  clasp,  and  hasty  resolution.  "  Lottie  !  "  he  cried ;  and  she  could  feel 
his  heart  suddenly  leap  into  wild  beating,  and  looked  up  trembling  and 
expectant,  sure  that  he  had  found  some  way  of  deliverance.  "  Lottie, 
my  love  !  you  must  not  put  up  with  this  another  day.  You  must 
come  away  at  once.  Why  not  this  very  night  ?  I  could  not  rest  and 
think  you  were  bearing  such  indignity.  You  must  be  brave  and 
trust  yourself  to  me.  You  will  not  be  afraid,  my  darling,  to  trust  yourself 
to  me  ]" 

"  To-night !  "  she  said,  with  a  cry  of  answering  excitement,  alarm,  and. 
wonder. 

"  Why  not  to-night  1 "  he  cried,  with  more  and  more  energy.  "  I  know 
a  place  where  I  could  take  you.  A  quiet,  safe  place,  with  people  to  take 
care  of  you,  who  would  not  suffer  you  to  be  annoyed  even  when  I  was 
not  there  myself  to  watch  over  you.  Lottie,  dearest,  you  would  not  be 
afraid  to  trust  yourself  to  me  ?  " 

"  No,  Hollo,  why  should  I  be  afraid  1 — but "  The  suddeness  of 

this  prospect  of  deliverance,  which  she  did  not  understand,  took  away 
Lottie's  breath. 

"  But — there  are  no  buts,    You  would  be  taken  care  of  as  if  you 
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were  in  a  palace.     You  would  have  everything  to  make  your  life  pleasant. 

You  could  work  at  your  music " 

"  Ah !  "  she  said,  interrupting  him  :  his  excitement  roused  no  alarm 
in  her  mind.  She  was  incapable  of  understanding  any  meaning  in  him 
that  was  inconsistent  with  honour.  "  Would  it  be  so  necessary  to  think 
of  the  music  1 "  she  said.  It  seemed  to  her  that  for  Hollo  Ridsclale's 
wife  it  need  not  be  any  longer  a  point  essential.  A  host  of  other  duties, 
more  sweet,  more  homely,  came  before  her  dazzled  eyes. 

"  Above  all  things ! "  he  said,  with  a  sudden  panic,  "  without  that 

what  would  you — how  could  I  ? " — the  suggestion  was  insupportable 

— "  but  we  can  discuss  this  after,"  he  said.  "  Lottie,  my  Lottie,  listen  ! 
Trust  yourself  to  me — let  me  take  you  away  out  of  all  this  misery  into 
happiness.  Such  happiness !  I  scarcely  can  put  it  into  words.  Why 
should  you  have  another  day  of  persecution,  when  you  can  be  free,  if 
you  will,  this  very  night  ?  " 

His  countenance  seemed  aflame  as  he  bent  towards  her  in  the  wintry 
twilight ;  she  could  feel  the  tumultuous  beating  of  his  heart.  It  was  no 
premeditated  villainy  but  a  real  impulse,  acted  upon,  without  any  pause 
for  thought,  with  that  sudden  and  impassioned  energy  which  is  often 
more  subtle  than  the  craftiest  calculation.  Even  while  his  heart  beat 
thus  wildly  with  awakened  passion,  Hollo  answered  the  feeble  resistance 
of  his  conscience  by  asking  himself  what  harm  could  it  do  her?  it  would 
not  interfere  with  her  career.  As  for  Lottie,  she  raised  herself  up  Avithin 
his  arm  and  threw  back  her  head  and  looked  at  him,  not  shrinking  from 
him  nor  showing  any  horror  of  the  suggestion.  There  was  a  pause — 
only  for  a  moment,  but  it  felt  like  half  an  hour,  while  wild  excitement, 
love,  and  terror  coursed  through  his  veins.  Surely  she  understood  him, 
and  was  not  alarmed  ?  If  she  had  understood  him  and  flung  away  from 
him  in  outraged  virtue,  Hollo  would  have  been  abject  in  guilt  and  peni- 
tence. For  the  moment,  however,  though  his  heart  beat  with  alarm, 
there  was  a  sense  of  coming  triumph  in  all  his  being. 

Lottie  raised  her  drooping  shoulders,  she  threw  back  her  head  and 
looked  at  him,  into  the  glowing  face  that  was  so  close  to  her.  Her  heart 
had  given  one  answering  leap  of  excitement,  but  was  not  beating  like  his. 
At  that  moment,  so  tremendous  to  him,  it  was  not  passion  but  reflection 
that  was  in  her  eyes. 

"  Let  me  think — let  us  think,"  she  said.  "  Oh,  Hollo  !  it  is  a  great 
temptation.  To  go  away,  to  be  safe  with  you " 

"  My  darling,  my  own  darling  !  you  shall  never  have  cause  to  fear, 

never  to  doubt  me ;  my  love  will  be  as  steady,  as  true "     So  high 

had  the  excitement  of  suspense  grown,  that  he  had  scarcely  breath  to 
get  out  the  words. 

"  Do  you  think  I  doubt  that1? "  she  said,  her  voice  sounding  so  calm, 
so  soft  to  his  excited  ear.  "  That  is  not  the  question ;  there  are  so  many 
other  things  to  think  of.  If  you  will  not  think  for  yourself,  I  must 
think  for  you.  Oh,  Hollo,  no  !  I  don't  see  how  it  could  be.  Listen  to 
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me ;  you  are  too  eager,  oh !  thank  you,  dear  Eollo,  too  fond  of  me,  to 
take  everything  into  consideration — but  J  must.  Hollo !  no,  no ;  it 
would  never  do ;  how  could  it  ever  do,  if  you  will  only  think?  Supposing 
even  that  it  did  not  matter  for  me,  how  could  you  marry  your  wife  from 
any  place  but  her  home?  It  would  not  be  creditable,"  said  Lottie, 
shaking  her  head  with  all  the  gentle  superiority  of  reason,  "  it  would 
not  be  right  or  becoming  for  you." 

His  arm  relaxed  round  her ;  he  tried  to  say  something,  but  it  died 
away  in  his  throat.  For  the  moment  the  man  was  conscious  of  nothing 
but  a  positive  pang  of  gratitude  for  a  danger  escaped ;  he  was  safe,  but 
he  scarcely  dared  breathe.  Had  she  understood  him  as  he  meant  her  to 
understand  him,  what  vengeance  would  have  flashed  upon  him,  what 
thunderbolt  scathed  him !  But  for  very  terror  he  would  have  shrunk 
and  hid  his  face  now  in  the  trembling  of  the  catastrophe  escaped. 

"  More  than  that,  even,"  said  Lottie,  going  on  all  unaware ;  "  I  have 
nothing,  you  know;  and  how  could  I  take  money — money  to  live  upon 
— from  you  \ — till  I  was  married  to  you  ?  No  !  it  is  impossible,  impos- 
sible, Hollo.  Oh  !  thank  you,  thank  you  a  thousand  times  for  having 
thought  more  of  me  than  of  anything  else ;  but  you  see,  don't  you  see,  how 
impossible  it  is  ?  I  will  never  forget,"  said  the  girl  softly,  drawing  a  little 
closer  to  him  who  had  fallen  away  from  her  in  the  strange  tumult  of 
failure — yet  deliverance — which  took  all  strength  from  him,  "  I  will  never 
forget  that  you  were  ready  to  forget  everything  that  was  reasonable, 
everything  that  was  sensible,  and  even  your  own  credit,  for  me !  " 

Another  pause,  but  this  time  indescribable.  In  her  bosom  gratitude, 
tender  love,  and  that  sweet  sense  of  calmer  judgment,  of  reason  less  in- 
fluenced by  passion  than  it  would  be  fitting  or  right  for  his  to  be,  which 
a  woman  loves  to  feel  within  herself — her  modest  prerogative  in  the 
supreme  moment ;  in  his  a  tumult  of  love,  disappointment,  relief,  horror 
of  himself,  anger  and  shame,  and  the  thrill  of  a  hairbreadth  escape.  He 
could  not  say  a  word;  what  he  had  done  seemed  incredible  to  him.  The 
most  tremendous  denunciation  would  not  have  humbled  him  as  did  her 
unconsciousness.  He  had  made  her  the  most  villanous  proposal,  and 
she  had  not  even  known  what  it  meant ;  to  her  it  had  seemed  all 
generosity,  love,  and  honour.  His  arm  dropped  from  around  her,  he 
had  no  force  to  hold  her,  and  some  inarticulate  exclamation — he  could 
not  tell  what — sounded  hoarsely  in  utter  confusion  and  shame  in  his 
throat. 

"You  are  not  angry?"  she  said,  almost  wooing  him  in  her  turn. 
"  Hollo,  it  is  not  that  I  do  not  trust  you,  you  know ;  who  should  I  trust 
but  you  ?  If  that  were  all,  I  would  put  my  hand  in  yours ;  you  should 
take  me  wherever  you  pleased.  But  then  there  are  the  other  things  to 
be  considered.  And,  Hollo,  don't  be  angry,"  she  said,  drawing  his  arm 
within  hers,  "I  can  bear  anything  now.  After  talking  to  you,  after 
feeling  your  sympathy,  I  can  bear  anything.  What  do  I  care  for  a 
woman  like  that  ?  Of  course  I  knew,"  said  Lottie,  with  tears  in  her 
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eyes,  "  that  you  did  feel  for  me,  that  you  thought  of  me,  that  you  were 
always  on  my  side.  But  one  wants  to  have  it  said  over  again  to  make 
assurance  sure.  Now  I  can  bear  anything,  now  I  can  go  home — though 
it  is  not  much  like  home — and  wait,  till  you  come  and  fetch  me,  Hollo, 
openly,  in  the  light,  in  the  day." 

Here,  because  she  was  so  happy,  Lottie  put  her  hands  up  to  her  face 
and  laid  those  hands  upon  his  shoulder  and  cried  there  in  such  a 
heavenly  folly  of  pain  and  blessedness  as  words  could  not  describe.  That 
he  should  not  claim  her  at  once,  that  was  a  pain  to  her ;  and  to  think  of 
that  strange,  horrible  house  to  which  she  must  creep  back,  that  was  pain 
which  no  happiness  could  altogether  drive  out  of  her  thoughts.  But  yet, 
how  happy  she  was  !  What  did  it  matter  if  for  the  moment  her  heart 
was  often  sore?  A  little  while  and  all  would  be  well;  a  little  while  and 
she  would  be  delivered  out  of  all  these  troubles.  It  was  only  a  question 
of  courage,  of  endiirance,  of  fortitude,  and  patience ;  and  Lottie  had  got 
back  her  inspiration,  and  felt  herself  capable  of  bearing  anything,  every- 
thing, with  a  stout  heart.  But  Hollo  had  neither  recovered  his  speech 
nor  his  self-possession ;  shame  and  anger  were  in  his  heart.  He  had 
not  been  found  out,  but  the  very  awe  of  escape  was  mingled  with  in- 
tolerable anger ;  anger  no  doubt  chiefly  against  himself,  but  also  a  little 
against  her,  though  why  he  could  not  have  said.  The  unconsciousness 
of  her  innocence,  which  had  impressed  him  so  deeply  at  first  and  con- 
founded all  his  calculations,  began  to  irritate  him.  How  was  it  possible 
she  did  not  understand  ?  was  there  stupidity  as  well  as  innocence  in  it  ? 
Most  people  would  have  had  no  difficulty  in  understanding,  it  would 
have  been  as  clear  as  noonday — or,  rather,  as  clear  as  gaslight;  as  evident 
as  any  "  intention  "  could  be.  He  could  not  bear  this  superiority,  this 
obtuseness  of  believing ;  it  offended  him,  notwithstanding  that  he  had 
made  by  it  what  he  felt  to  be  the  greatest  escape  of  his  life. 

They  parted  after  this  not  with  the  same  enthusiasm  on  Hollo's  part 
as  that  which  existed  on  Lottie's.  She  was  chilled,  too,  thinking  he  was 
angry  with  her  for  not  yielding  to  his  desire  ;  and  this  overcast  her  happi- 
ness, but  not  seriously.  They  stole  down  by  the  side  of  the  Abbey,  in 
the  shadow — Lottie  talking,  Hollo  silent.  "When  they  came  within 
sight  of  the  cloister  gate  and  the  line  of  the  lodges  opposite,  Lottie  with- 
drew hei  hand  from  his  arm.  The  road  looked  empty  and  dark ;  but  who 
could  tell  what  spectator  might  suddenly  appear  ?  She  took  his  role  in 
the  eagerness  of  her  heart  to  make  up  to  him  for  any  vexation  her  re- 
fusal might  have  given.  "  Don't  come  any  further,"  she  whispered  ; 
"  let  us  part  here  ;  some  one  might  see  us."  In  her  eagerness  to  make 
up  to  him  for  her  own  unkindness,  she  allowed  the  necessity  for  keeping 
that  secret — though  to  think  of  it  as  a  secret  had  wounded  her  before. 
Nevertheless,  when  he  took  her  at  her  word  and  left  her,  Lottie,  like 
the  fanciful  girl  she  was,  felt  a  pang  of  disappointment  and  painfully 
realised  her  own  desolateness,  the  dismal  return  all  alone  to  the  house 
out  of  which  every  quality  of  kindness  had  gone.  Her  heart  sank,  and 
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with  reluctant,  lingering  steps  she  came  out  of  the  Abbey  shadow  and 
began  to  cross  the  Dean's  Walk,  her  forlorn  figure  moving  slowly  against 
the  white  line  of  the  road  and  the  grey  of  the  wintry  sky. 

Some  one  was  standing  at  the  door  as  she  came  in  sight  of  her  father's 
house.  It  was .  Captain  Despard  himself,  looking  out.  "  Is  that  you, 
Lottie  ?  "  he  called  out,  peering  into  the  gloom.  "  Come  in,  come  in ; 
where  have  you  been  1  You  must  not  stay  out  again,  making  everybody 
anxious."  Then  he  came  out  a  step  or  two  from  his  door  and  spoke  in  a 
whisper  :  "  You  know  what  a  woman's  tongue  is,"  he  said  ;  "  they  have 
a  great  deal  to  answer  for ;  but  when  they  get  excited,  what  can  stop 
them  1  You  must  try  not  to  pay  any  attention ;  be  sensible,  and  don't 
mind — no  more  than  I  do,"  Captain  Despard  said. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

FAMILY  DUTY  :  ACCORDING  TO  MRS.  DESPARD. 

i 
THERE  are  some  victories  which  feel  very  much  like  defeats.     When 

Polly  had  scattered  her  adversaries  on  every  side,  driven  forth  Lottie 
and  got  rid  of  Law,  and  silenced  Captain  Despard — who  sat  in  his  room 
and  heard  everything  but  thought  it  wisest  not  to  interfere — she  retired 
upstairs  to  her  drawing-room  and  celebrated  her  triumph  by  shedding 
torrents  of  tears.  She  had  intended  to  make  everybody  very  wretched, 
and  she  had  done  so ;  supposing,  perhaps  (though  she  did  not  really  know 
what  her  motive  was),  that  some  pleasure  would  come  to  herself  out  of 
the  discomfiture  of  the  others.  But  pleasure  rarely  comes  by  that  means, 
and  when  she  had  thus  chased  everybody  out  of  her  way,  Polly  threw 
herself  down  and  burst  forth  into  angry  sobs  and  tears.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  Captain  Despard  entertained  any  romantic  illusions  about 
his  bride ;  he  knew  very  well  what  Polly  was.  He  had,  as  facts  proved, 
been  sufficiently  fond  of  her  to  marry  her,  but  he  did  not  expect  of  her 
more  than  Polly  could  give,  nor  was  he  shocked  to  find  that  she  had  a 
temper  and  could  give  violent  utterance  to  its  vagaries  ;  all  this  he  had 
known  very  well  before.  Knowing  it,  however,  he  thought  it  wise  to 
keep  out  of  the  way  and  not  mix  himself  up  in  a  fray  with  which 
evidently  he  had  nothing  to  do.  Had  she  gone  a  step  further  with 
Lottie  it  is  possible  that  he  might  have  interfered,  for,  after  all,  Lottie  was 
his  child  ;  and  though  he  might  himself  be  hard  upon  her  at  times,  there 
is  generally  a  mingled  sentiment  of  family  pride  and  feeling  which  makes 
us  unwilling  to  allow  one  who  belongs  to  us  to  be  roughly  treated  by  a 
stranger.  But  when  Law  put  himself  in  the  breach,  his  father  sat  close 
and  took  no  notice ;  he  did  not  feel  impelled  to  turn  his  wife's  batteries 
upon  himself  out  of  consideration  for  Law.  Nor  did  it  make  any 
impression  upon  the  Captain  when  he  heard  her  angry  sobs  over- 
head. "  She  will  come  to  if  she  is  left  to  herself,"  he  said,  and  he  did 
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not  allow  himself  to  be  disturbed.     Polly,  in  her  passion,  threw  her- 
self on  the  carpet,  leaning  her  head  upon  a  chair.     She  had  changed  the 
room  after   her  own  fashion.     She  had  lined  the  curtains  with  pink 
muslin,  and  fastened  her  crochet-work  upon  the  chairs  with  bows  of 
pink  ribbon ;  she  had  covered  the  old  piano  with  a  painted  cover,  and 
adorned  it  with  vases  and  paper  flowers.     She  had  made  the  faded  little 
room  which  had  seemed  a  fit  home  enough,  in  its  grey  and  worn  humility, 
for  Lottie's  young  beauty,  into  something  that  looked  very  much  like  a 
dressmaker's  ante-room,  or  that  terrible  chamber,  "  handsomely  fitted  up 
with  toilet  requisites,"  where  the  victims  of  the  photographic  camera 
prepare  for  the  ordeal.     But  the  loveliness  of  her  handiwork  did  not 
console  Polly  ;  she  got  no  comfort  out  of  the  pink  bows,  nor  even  from 
the  antimacassers — a  point  in  which  Lottie's  room  was  painfully  de- 
ficient.    She  flung  herself  upon  the  carpet  and  sobbed.     What  was  the 
iise  of  being  a  lady,  a  Chevalier's  wife,  and  living  here  in  the  heart  of 
the  Abbey,  if  no  one  called  upon  her  or  took  any  notice  of  her  ?     Polly 
was  not  of  a  patient  nature ;  it  did  not  occur  to  her  even  that  there  was 
still  time  for  the  courtesies  she  had  set  her  heart  upon  gaining.     She  had 
looked  every  day  for  some  one  to  come,  and  no  one  had  ever  come ;  no 
one  had  made  any  advances  to  her  at  the  Abbey,  which  was  the  only 
place  in  which  she  could  assert  her  position  as  a  lady  and  a  Chevalier's 
wife.     Even  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy,  who  had  risen  from  the  ranks,  who 
lived  next  door,  who  was  not  a  bit  better,  nay,  who  was  much  less  good 
than  Polly  to  begin  with  (for  what  is  a  trooper's  wife  ]  and  she  had  been 
nothing  but  a  trooper's  wife) — even  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy  had  passed  the 
door  as  if  she  did  not  see  it,  and  had  waited  outside  till  Miss  Lottie 
came  to  her.     Polly's  dreams  had  been  very  different.     She  had  seen 
herself  in  imagination  the  admired  of  all  admirers ;  she  was  by  far  the 
youngest  of  all  the  Chevalier's  wives,  and  the  gentlemen,  at  least,  she 
was  sure  would  rally  round  her.     Women  might  be  spiteful,  but  men 
always  did  justice  to  a  woman  when  she  was   handsome  and  young. 
Was  not  that  written  in  all  the  records  1     She  expected  that  the  ladies 
would  be  spiteful — that  would  be  indeed  a  part  of  her  triumph.     They 
would  be  jealous  of  her  superior  attractions,  of  her  youth,  of  her  hus- 
band's adoration  of  her ;  the  old  things  would  be  in  a  flutter  of  alarm 
lest  their  old  men  should  come  within  her  influence.     But  Polly  had  felt 
pretty  sure  that  the  old  gentlemen  would  admire  her  and  rally  round 
her.     To  make  the  women  envious  and  the  men  enthusiastic,  was  not 
that  always  the  way  1  certainly  such  was  the  course  of  events  in  the 
Family  Herald.     The  heroine  might  have  one  friend   devoted  to  her 
fortunes,  a  confidant  more  admiring,  more  faithful  even  than  her  lover ; 
but  all  the  rest  of  womankind  was  leagued  against  her.     And  so  it  had 
been  in  most  of  the  novels  Polly  had  read.     But  that  neither  men  nor 
women  should  take  any  notice,  that  was  a  thing  for  which  she  was  not 
prepared,  and  which  she  declared  to  herself  she  would  not  bear. 

She  had  seen  enough  already  from  her  windows  to  make  her  furious. 
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She  had  seen  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy  ostentatiously  waiting  for  Lottie, 
walking  up  and  down  outside,  making  signs  to  the  girl  upstairs.  She 
had  seen  Captain  Temple  pass  and  repass,  looking  up  at  the  same  window. 
She  had  seen  the  greetings  that  met  Lottie  wherever  she  appeared.  The 
Chevaliers  and  their  wives  had  not  always  looked  upon  Miss  Despard 
with  such  favoui-able  eyes.  They  had  thought  her  proud,  and  they  had 
resented  her  pride ;  but  now  that  Lottie  was  in  trouble  it  was  round  her 
they  had  all  rallied.  It  was  the  party  at  the  Deanery,  however,  which 
had  been  the  last  drop  in  Polly's  cup.  How  was  she  to  know  that  on 
the  highest  elevation  she  could  reach  as  the  lady  of  a  Chevalier,  she  was 
still  beneath  the  notice  of  Lady  Caroline,  and  as  far  as  ever  from  the 
heaven  of  the  highest  society  ]  Polly  did  not  know.  The  elevation  to 
which  she  herself  had  risen  was  so  immense  in  her  own  consciousness 
that  there  seemed  no  distinction  of  ranks  above  her.  She  thought,  as 
Lottie  had  once  thought,  though  from  a  different  point  of  view,  that 
gentlefolks  were  all  one ;  that  a  gentleman's  wife,  if  not  so  rich  or  so 
grand,  was  still  on  a  level  with  Lady  Caroline  herself,  and  within  the 
circle  which  encompassed  the  Queen.  "  You  can't  be  no  better  than  a 
gentleman,"  Polly  said  to  herself.  You  might,  it  was  true,  be  a  lord, 
which  some  people  thought  better,  but  even  a  lord  was  scarcely  above 
an  officer.  All  this  glorious  ambition,  however,  what  was  it  going  to 
end  in  ?  She  watched  the  carriages  going  to  the  Deanery,  and  with  still 
more  furious  feelings  she  watched  Lottie  in  her  white  dress  crossing  the 
Dean's  Walk.  And  she  left  at  home,  at  the  window,  neglected,  left  out, 
though  she  was  Mrs.  Despard,  and  the  other  nobody  !  Was  it  possible 
that  it  might  be  better  even  to  be  a  dressmaker,  forewoman  in  the  work- 
room, acknowledged  to  have  the  best  eye  for  cutting  out,  and  to  be  the 
quickest  worker  of  the  lot,  superior  so  far  among  her  equals — than  to  be 
ignored  and  neglected  and  treated  as  the  dust  under  their  feet  by  a  set 
of  poor  gentlefolks  1  Polly  felt  that  she  must  wreak  her  vengeance  on 
somebody. 

When  she  had  got  her  fit  of  crying  over  accordingly,  she  jumped  up 
to  her  feet  and  hurried  to  her  room  to  put  on  her  "  things."  It  was  her 
"  best  things  "  that  she  put  on.  Indeed,  Polly  had  been  wearing  her 
best  things  every  day  with  an  extravagance  which  rather  touched  her 
conscience  though  it  delighted  her  fancy.  She  made  herself  very  fine 
indeed  that  wintry  afternoon,  and  pattered  downstairs  upon  a  pair  of 
high  heels  which  were  more  splendid  than  comfortable,  and  burst  into 
the  little  room  where  Captain  Despard  sat  attentive  to  all  these  sounds, 
and  wondering  what  was  coming  next.  Few  people  realise  the  advan- 
tage of  a  silly  wife  to  a  man  who  is  not  over  wise.  The  Captain,  though 
he  had  a  high  opinion  of  himself,  was  aware  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart 
that  other  people  scarcely  shared  that  sentiment.  And  to  have  a  wife 
whom  he  was  fond  of,  and  whose  acquisition  flattered  his  vanity,  and 
who  was  unmistakably,  though  clever  enough,  less  clever,  less  instructed, 
than  he  was,  gave  him  a  sense  of  superiority  which  was  very  pleasant  to 
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him.  He  looked  upon  her  follies  with  much  more  indulgence  than  he 
had  ever  felt  for  Lottie,  who  did  not  give  him  the  same  consolation. 

"  Well,  what  is  it  now  ?  "  he  said,  with  a  smile. 

"  I  want  you  to  come  out  with  me,"  Polly  said.  "  I  want  to  buy 
some  things.  My  old  muff  is  shabby,  I  couldn't  wear  it  in  the  Abbey. 
Though  they're  a  set  of  old  frights  and  frumps,  I  don't  wish  your  wife 
to  be  looked  down  upon  by  them,  Harry.  I  can  see  them  looking  at  all 
my  things,  counting  up  what  everything  costs,  and  whispering  behind 
my  back.  That  old  Mrs.  Jones  has  trimmed  her  bonnet  exactly  like 
mine,  though  she  looks  as  if  she  was  too  grand  to  see  me.  They  ain't 
above  copying  me,  that's  one  thing." 

"  No  wonder,"  said  the  admiring  husband  ;  "  for  it  is  long  since 
anything  so  young  and  so  handsome  has  been  among  them  before. 
Don't  they  wish  they  could  copy  your  face  as  well  as  your  bonnet ! 
that's  all." 

"  Oh,  get  along !  "  said  Polly,  well  pleased ;  "  you're  always  flattering. 
Come  and  buy  me  a  muff.  I  don't  know  what  kind  to  get.  Grebe  is 
sweetly  pretty  and  ermine  is  delicious,  but  sealskin,  perhaps,  is  the  mos 
genteel ;  that  always  looks  lady-like.  Did  you  see  Mrs.  Daventry  go  by 
in  her  carriage  ?  Ah  ! "  Polly  sighed ;  how  could  she  help  it  ?  She  was 
very  fine  in  her  blue  silk,  but  Augusta  was  finer.  "  She  has  just  come 
from  France,  you  know,  and  then,  of  course,  they  are  rich.  She  had  on 

a  velvet  with  sable  that  deep !     Ah  !  it's  hard  to  see  folks  that  are 

no  better  than  you  with  things  that  are  so  much  better,"  cried  Polly ; 
"  but,  after  all,  though  velvet  and  sable  are  very  nice,  give  me  sealskin — 
that's  always  lady-like.  A  sealskin  jacket ! — if  I  had  that,  I  don't  think 
there  is  anything  more  I  should  wish  for  in  the  world." 

"  Are  they  very  dear  i "  said  the  Captain,  with  a  sudden  fit  of 
liberality.  He  had  a  native  love  of  buying,  which  is  very  general  with 
impecunious  persons,  and  at  present  was  in  a  prodigal  mood. 

"  Dear  !  Oh,  not  for  the  good  they  are,"  said  Polly.  "  You  never 
want  another  winter  mantle  all  your  life.  You're  set  up.  That  makes 
them  cheap  in  the  end  ;  but  they  cost  a  deal  of  money.  I  haven't  seen 
nobody  with  one  in  all  the  Abbey,  except  the  Canon's  ladies." 

"  Then  you  shall  have  one  ! "  said  Captain  Despard.  He  looked  like 
a  prince,  Polly  thought,  as  he  stood  there  glowing  with  generous  purpose. 
The  sound  of  the  "  0 — Oh  !  "  with  which  she  received  the  offer  rang 
through  the  Lodges.  Such  a  shriek  of  pleasure  had  not  been  heard  there 
since  there  had  been  Chevaliers  in  St.  Michael's.  They  went  out 
together,  all  beaming,  arm  in  arm,  the  bride  clinging  fondly  to  her 
husband,  the  Captain  looking  down  with  delighted  protection  upon  his 
bride.  This  sight,  which  is  so  pretty  in  some  cases,  and  calls  forth,  if 
nmch  amusement,  often  a  great  deal  of  sympathy,  roused  anything  but 
friendly  feelings  in  the  Lodges,  where  the  good  people  were  getting  ready 
for  the  afternoon  service.  Old  fool  was  the  best  name  they  had  for  the 
bridegroom,  though  he  was  not  very  old ;  and  Polly  was  a  grievance 

6—5 
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which  the  ladies  could  not  tolerate.  They  looked  after  her  from  their 
windows  with  feelings  which  were  far  from  Christian.  It  was  a  thing 
they  ought  not  to  have  been  exposed  to.  There  should  have  been  an 
appeal  to  the  Queen,  if  the  gentlemen  had  the  least  energy.  "  But  even 
the  Queen,  bless  her  !  could  not  keep  a  man  from  marrying,"  the  Warden 
said,  deprecatingly.  He  did  not  like  it  any  more  than  they  did ;  but 
it  is  only  when  you  are  yourself  of  the  executive  that  you  know  the  diffi- 
culties of  action ;  that  is  why  the  ladies  are  such  critics — they  have  not 
got  it  to  do. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Captain  Despard  (Polly  had  got  beautiful  glazed 
cards  printed  stiff  and  strong  with  this  title  upon  them)  walked  down  to 
the  best  shop  in  St.  Michael's,  which  is  a  very  good  shop  indeed ;  and 
there  they  bought  a  beautiful  sealskin.     Impossible  to  tell  the  pride,  the 
happiness,  the  glory  with  which  Polly  acquired  this  new  possession. 
She  had  not  expected  it.     These  were  the  days  when  sealskins  were  still 
a  hope,  a  desire,  an  aspiration  to  the  female  mind,  a  property  which 
elevated  its  possessor,  and  identified  her  among  her  peers.     "  That  lady 
with  the  sealskin,"  who  would  think  of  pointing  out  anybody  by  so  general 
a  description  now  1  are  they  not  even  going  out  of  fashion  1    But  Polly, 
for  one,  could  not  realise  the  possibility  that  such  a  thing  could  ever 
happen.     And  she  had  not  anticipated  such  a  bliss ;  the  happiness  was 
doubled  by  being  unforeseen.    This,  indeed,  was  a  proof  of  the  blessedness 
of  being  a  married  lady,  of  having  bettered  herself,  of  having  married  a 
gentleman.     Her  mind  was  in  a  confusion  of  delight.     Nevertheless  she 
did  not  forget  that  she  had  come  out  with  another  and  quite  distinct  pur- 
pose. The  fact  that  she  had  herself  been  so  fortunate  did  not  turn  her  from 
her  mission.     Was  it  not  more  her  duty  than  ever  to  do  everything  that 
could  be  done  for  her  husband's  family  ?     When  she  had  decided  upon 
her  sealskin,  Polly  began  to  shiver.     She  said,  "  It  is  a  very  cold  day. 
I  don't  know  why  it  should  be  so  cold  so  early  in  the  year.     Don't  you 
think  it  is  very  cold,  Harry  1     I  have  come  out  without  any  wrap.     Do 
you  know  I  think  I  will  put  the  sealskin  on."     Why  should  not  she  ? 
The  proprietor  of  the  shop  accomplished  the  sale  with  a  pang.    He  knew 
Captain  Despard  well  enough  and  he  knew  Polly,  and  he  trembled  when 
he  thought  of  his  bill.     But  what  could  he  be  but  civil  ?     He  put  it  on 
for  her — though  how  any  ordinary  sealskin  could  have  covered  a  bosom 
so  swelling  with  pride  and  bliss  it  is  hard  to  say.     And  the  pair  went 
out  together  as  they  came  in,  except  that  one  was  almost  speechless  with 
the  proud  consciousness  of  drawing  all  eyes.    "  It  is  not  the  appearance," 
said  Polly,  "  but  it  is  so  deliciously  warm ;    there  never  was  anything 
like  it.     And  now  I  am  set  up.     I  shall  not  cost  you  any  more  for  a 
winter  cloak,  not  for  years  and  years."     "  I  thought  you  said  it  was  to 
last  for  ever,"  said  the  Captain,  equally  delighted.     They  promenaded 
all  the  way  down  St.  Michael's  hill,  the  admired  of  all  beholders.     If 
the  remarks  that  were  made  were  not  precisely  such  as  Polly  hoped, 
still  there  was  no  doubt  that  remarks  were  made  by  everybody,  and  that 
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the  sealskin  had  all  the  honcair  it  deserved.  Sometimes,  indeed,  there 
would  be  a  bitter  in  the  sweet,  as  when  the  Captain  took  off  his  hat 
with  jaunty  grace  to  some  lady  whom  he  knew.  "Who  is  that1?" 
Polly  would  ask  sharply ;  but  the  ladies  all  hurried  by,  and  never  stopped 
to  be  introduced ;  and  no  man  took  off  his  hat  to  Polly.  Even  against 
this,  however,  the  happiness  that  wrapped  her  round  defended  Mrs. 
Despard.  And  how  the  people  stared  ! — people  who  had  seen  her  going 
up  and  down  with  a  little  bundle  of  patterns  on  her  way  to  her  work, 
on  her  way  to  try  on  a  dress — people  in  the  shops,  who  had  been  her 
equals  if  not  her  superiors — to  see  them  gazing  out  at  her  with  big  eyes, 
at  her  fine  sealskin  and  her  fine  husband,  that  comforted  her  soul.  She 
walked  slowly,  getting  the  full  good  of  her  triumph.  But  when  she  had 
got  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  she  dismissed  her  escort.  "  Now  you  may  go," 
she  said  ;  "  you  always  had  plenty  to  do  in  the  old  days.  I  don't  want 
you  to  say  /  tie  you  to  my  apron-string.  You  may  go  now." 

"  This  is  a  pretty  way  to  dismiss  your  husband,"  said  Captain 
Despard ;  "  and  where  are  you  going,  may  I  ask,  that  you  send  me 
away  1 " 

"  Oh,  I  will  tell  you  fast  enough.     I  am  not  going  anywhere  you 
can  disapprove  of.     I  am  going  to  see  the  girls,"  said  Polly,  "  that  is  all." 
"  The  girls  !     My  love,  you  must  recollect,"  said  Captain  Despard 
with  dignity,  "  that  the  girls,  as  you  call  them,  are  not  fit  companions  for 
you." 

"  You  may  trust  me  to  know  my  place,"  said  Polly,  "  and  to  keep 
them  in  theirs.  I  should  think  you  may  trust  me." 

Fortified  by  this  assurance,  the  Captain  left  his  lovely  bride.  He 
turned  back  to  kiss  his  hand  to  her  when  he  was  half  way  up  the  hill, 
prolonging  the  sweet  sorrow  of  the  parting,  and  Polly  blew  him  a  kiss 
with  infantine  grace.  It  was  "  as  good  as  a  play."  "  Lord,  what  fools 
they  are  !  "  said  the  fishmonger  on  the  hill,  who  was  a  cynic ;  and  the  young 
ladies  in  the  draper's  shop  shook  their  heads  at  each  other  and  said, 
"  Poor  gentleman  !  "  with  the  profoundest  commiseration. 

When  he  had  left  her,  Polly  threw  out  her  skirts  and  smoothed  the 
fur  of  her  lovely  new  coat  with  a  caressing  hand.  She  felt  that  she 
loved  it.  It  was  more  entirely  delightful  than  even  her  husband — a 
happiness  without  alloy.  She  walked  very  slowly,  enjoying  every  step 
of  the  way.  She  gave  a  penny  to  the  beggar  at  the  corner  in  the  fulness 
of  her  satisfaction.  So  far  her  happiness  had  evidently  a  fine  moral  in- 
fluence on  Polly  ;  and  she  was  going  to  pay  a  visit,  which  was  also  very 
kind,  to  "  the  girls  "  in  the  River  Lane.  She  was  not  one  to  forget  old 
friends.  She  sailed  along  in  her  pride  and  glory  through  the  quarter 
where  she  was  so  well  known,  and  curved  her  nostrils  at  the  smells,  and 
allowed  disgust  to  steal  over  her  face  when  her  path  was  crossed  by  an 
unlovely  figure.  Polly  flattered  herself  that  she  was  a  fine  lady  com- 
plete ;  and  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  imitation  was  very  good  in  the 
general,  so  long  as  you  did  not  enter  into  details. 
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At  the  entrance  of  the  River  Lane,  however,  she  ceased  to  stand 
upon  ceremony  with  herself.  She  picked  up  her  skirts  and  went  on  at  a 
more  business-like  rate  of  speed.  Some  one  was  coming  up  against  the 
light,  which  by  this  time  of  the  afternoon  came  chiefly  from  the  west, 
some  one  with  his  shoulders  up  to  his  ears,  who  took  off  his  hat  to  Polly, 
and  pleased  her  until  she  perceived  that  it  was  only  Law.  "  You  here  !  " 
she  said  :  and  as  she  looked  at  him  the  moral  influence  of  the  sealskin 
almost  vanished.  Thus  she  went  in  state  to  visit  the  scenes  in  which  so 
much  of  her  previous  life  had  passed.  But  a  new  sentiment  was  in  Polly's 
eyes.  She  felt  that  she  had  a  duty  to  do — a  duty  which  was  superior  to 
benevolence.  She  pushed  open  the  green  swing  door  with  a  delicious 
sense  of  the  difference.  The  girls  were  talking  fast  and  loud  when  she 
opened  the  door,  discussing  some  subject  or  other  with  all  the  natural 
chatter  of  the  workroom.  There  was  a  pause  when  the  sound  of  her 
heels  and  the  rustle  of  her  silk  was  heard — a  hush  ran  round  the  table. 
How  well  Polly  knew  what  it  meant !  "  They  will  think  it  is  a  cus- 
tomer," she  said  to  herself;  and  never  customer  swept  in  more  majestic- 
ally. They  were  all  at  work  when  she  entered,  as  if  they  did  not  know 
what  it  was  to  chatter,  and  Ellen  rose  respectfully  at  the  first  appearance 
of  the  lady. 

"  Mother  is  upstairs,  ma'am,  but  I  can  take  any  orders,"  she  said  ; 
and  then  with  a  shriek  cried  out  "  Polly  !  " 

"  Polly  !  "  echoed  all  the  girls. 

Here  was  a  visitor  indeed.  They  got  up  and  made  a  circle  round  her, 
examining  her  and  all  she  "  had  on."  "  In  a  sealskin ! "  'Liza  and 
Kate  cried  in  a  breath,  with  an  admiration  which  amounted  to  awe. 
One  of  them  even  put  forth  her  hand  to  stroke  it  in  her  enthusiasm. 
For  an  instant  Polly  allowed  this  fervour  of  admiration  to  have  its 
way.  Then  she  said,  languidly — 

"  Give  me  a  chair,  please,  and  send  Mrs.  Welting  to  me.  I  wish  to 
speak  to  Mrs.  Welting.  I  am  sorry  to  interrupt  your  work,  young 
ladies — it  is  Mrs.  Welting  I  want  to  see." 

"  But,  Polly  ! "  the  girls  cried  all  together.  They  were  too  much 
startled  to  know  what  to  say.  They  stood  gaping  in  a  circle  round 
her. 

"  I  thought  you  had  come  to  see  us  like  a  friend — like  what  you  used 
to  be." 

"  And  weren't  we  all  just  glad  to  see  you  again,  Polly — and  quite 
the  lady  !  "  cried  another.  They  would  not  take  their  dismissal  at  the 
first  word. 

"  Young  ladies,"  said  Polly,  "I've  not  come  in  any  bad  spirit.  I 
don't  deny  as  I've  passed  many  a  day  here.  My  family  (though  always  far 
above  the  dressmaking)  was  not  well  off,  and  I  shall  always  be  thankful 
to  think  as  I  did  my  best  for  them.  But  now  that  I'm  married,  in  a 
different  position,"  said  Polly,  "  though  always  ready  to  stand  your 
friend,  when  you  want  a  friend,  or  to  recommend  you  among  the  Abbey 
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ladies,  you  can't  think  as  I  can  go  on  with  you  like  you  were  in  my 
own  sphere.  Where  there's  no  equality  there  can't  be  no  friendship. 
Perhaps  you  wouldn't  mind  opening  a  window  t  It's  rather  early 'to  put 
on  my  sealskin,  but  one  never  knows  at  this  time  of  the  year — and  I'm 
'eated  with  my  walk.  Send  Mrs.  Welting  to  me,  please." 

There  was  a  great  commotion  among  the  girls.  The  two  passive  ones 
stood  with  open  mouth,  struck  dumb  by  this  magnificence. 

"  Lor  ! "  cried  Kate,  finding  no  other  word  that  could  express  her 
emotion. 

Emma,  though  she  was  the  youngest,  was  the  most  vehement  of  all. 
"  I  know  what  she's  come  for.  She's  come  to  make  mischief,"  cried 
Emma.  "  I  wouldn't  fetch  mother.  I  wouldn't  go  a  step.  Let  her 
speak  straight  out  what  she's  got  to  say." 

"  There's  reason  in  everything,"  said  Ellen.  "  You  mayn't  mean  to 
keep  us  up  like  friends.  Just  as  you  like,  I'm  sure  ;  none  of  us  is  want- 
ing to  keep  it  up ;  but  mother  takes  no  hand  in  the  business,  and  that 
you  know  as  well  as  me." 

"  Send  Mrs.  Welting  to  me,"  cried  Polly,  waving  her  hand  majestic- 
ally. She  did  not  condescend  to  any  further  reply.  She  leant  back  on 
her  chair  and  unfastened  her  beloved  mantle  at  the  throat.  Then  she  got 
out  a  laced  handkerchief  and  fanned  herself.  "  Me  that  thought  it  was 
so  cold,"  Polly  remarked  to  herself,  "  and  it's  like  summer  !  "  She  did 
not  pay  any  further  attention  to  the  young  women,  who  consulted 
together  with  great  indignation  and  excitement  at  a  little  distance. 

"  What  can  she  have  to  say  to  mother  ?  I  wouldn't  call  mother,  not 
if  she  was  to  sit  there  for  a  week,"  said  Emma,  who  had  a  presentiment 
as  to  the  subject  of  the  visit. 

"  Lord !  just  look  at  her  in  her  sealskin,"  interrupted  Kate,  who 
could  think  of  nothing  else. 

But  Ellen,  who  was  the  serious  one,  paused  and  hesitated.  "  We 
can't  tell  what  it  may  be — and  if  it  turned  out  to  be  a  job,  or  something 
she  had  got  us  from  some  of  the  Abbey  ladies !  She's  not  bad  natured," 
said  Ellen,  full  of  doubts. 

All  this  time  Polly  waved  her  handkerchief  about,  with  its  edge  of 
lace,  fanning  herself.  She  looked  at  no  one — she  was  too  much  elevated 
above  all  the  associations  of  the  place  to  deign  to  take  any  notice.  Had 
not  she  always  been  abcve  it  ]  With  her  disengaged  hand  she  smoothed 
the  fur  of  her  sealskin,  rubbing  it  knowingly  upward.  She  was  altogether 
unconscious  of  their  talk  and  discussion.  What  could  they  have  in 
common  with  Mrs.  Despard?  To  see  her,  if  any  of  her  former 
associates  had  been  cool  enough  to  notice  it,  was  still  "  as  good  as  a 
play." 

The  upshot  was,  that  while  the  others,  with  much  ostentation  of 
dragging  their  seats  to  the  other  end  of  the  table,  sat  down  and  resumed 
their  work  with  as  much  appearance  of  calm  as  possible,  Ellen  ran  up- 
stairs in  obedience  to  her  own  more  prudent  suggestions,  and  reappeared 
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shortly  with  her  mother,  a  large,  comely  woman,  who,  not  knowing  who 
the  visitor  was,  was  a  little  expectant,  hoping  for  a  very  good  order — a 
trousseau,  or  perhaps  mourning.  "  Or  it  might  be  the  apartments,"  Mrs. 
Welting  said.  And  when  she  entered  the  workroom  she  made  the  lady 
a  curtsey,  then  cried  out,  as  her  daughters  had  done,  "  "Why,  bless  my 
heart,  Polly  !  The  idea  of  taking  me  in  like  this,  you  saucy  things,"  she 
cried,  turning,  laughing,  upon  the  girls.  But  she  did  not  get  any  response 
from  these  indignant  young  women,  nor  from  Polly,  who  made  no  reply 
to  her  salutation,  but  sat  still,  delicately  fanning  herself. 

Mrs.  Welting  stood  between  the  two  opposed  parties,  wondering  what 
was  the  matter.  Since  Polly  was  here,  she  could  have  come  only  in 
friendship.  "  I'm  sure  I'm  very  glad  to  see  you,"  she  said,  "  and  look- 
ing so  well  and  so  'andsome.  And  what  a  lovely  sealskin  you've 
got  on  !  " 

"  Mrs.  Welting,"  said  Polly,  with  great  dignity,,  taking  no  notice  of 
these  friendly  remarks,  "  I  asked  for  you  because  I've  something  to  say 
that  is  very  particular.  You  don't  take  much  charge  of  the  business, 
but  it  is  you  as  one  must  turn  to  about  the  girls.  Mrs.  Welting,  you 
mayn't  know,  but  there's  goings  on  here  as  always  gave  me  a  deal  of 
annoyance.  And  now  I've  come  to  tell  you  they  must  be  put  a  stop  to. 
I  never  could  endure  such  goings  on,  and  I  mean  to  put  a  stop  to  them 
now." 

"  Lord  bless  us !  "  said  Mrs.  Welting.  She  was  really  alarmed.  She 
gave  a  glance  round  upon  her  girls,  all  bursting  with  self-defence,  and 
made  them  a  sign  to  be  silent.  Then  she  turned  to  her  visitor  with  a 
mixture  of  anxiety  and  defiance.  "  Speak  up,  Polly,"  she  said  ;  "  nobody 
shall  say  as  I  won't  listen,  if  there's  anything  against  my  girls ;  but  speak 
up,  for  you've  gone  too  far  to  stop  now." 

"  How  hot  it  is,  to  be  sure  !  "  said  Mrs.  Despard,  "  in  this  close  bit  of 
a  place.  I  wish  some  one  would  open  a  window.  I  can't  think  how  I 
could  have  put  up  with  it  so  long.  And  I  wonder  what  my  'usband 
would  say  if  he  heard  me  spoke  to  like  that  I  I  thought  you  would 
have  the  sense  to  understand  that  I've  come  here  for  your  good.  It 
wasn't  to  put  myself  on  an  equality  with  folks  like  you,  working  for  your 
living.  I  don't  want  to  be  stuck  up,  but  a  lady  must  draw  the  line 
somewhere.  Mrs.  Welting,  I  don't  suppose  you  know  it — you  ain't  often 
in  the  workroom — it  would  be  a  deal  better  if  you  was.  There's  gentle- 
men comes  here,  till  the  place  is  known  all  over  the  town  ;  and  there  is 
one  young  gentleman  as  I  take  a  deal  of  interest  in  as  makes  me  and  his 
papa  very  uneasy  all  along  of  coming  here " 

"  Gentlemen  !  coming  here  ! "  cried  Mrs.  Welting,  looking  round  upon 
her  daughters  with  mingled  anger  and  dismay. 

"  I  know  what  I'm  talking  about,"  said  Polly ;  "  let  them  contradict 
me  if  they  dare.  He  comes  here  mostly  every  day.  One  of  the  girls  is 
that  silly  as  to  think  he's  after  her.  After  her  !  I  hope  as  he  has  more 
sense ;  he  knows  what's  what  a  deal  too  well  for  that.  He  takes  his 
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fun  out  of  them — that  is  what  he  does.  But  you  may  think  yourself 
what  kind  of  feelings  his  family  has — the  Captain  and  me.  That's 
the  one  that  encourages  him  most,"  Mrs.  Despard  added,  pointing  out 
Emma  with  her  finger.  "  She  is  always  enticing  the  poor  boy  to  come 
here." 

"  Oh,  you  dreadful,  false,  wicked  story !  "  cried  Emma,  flushed  and 
crying.  "  Oh,  mother,  it  ain't  nothing  of  the  kind  !  It  was  she  as 
brought  him  first.  She  didn't  mind  who  came  when  she  was  here.  She 
said  it  was  no  harm,  it  was  only  a 'bit  of  fun.  We  was  always  against 
it — at  least  Ellen  was,"  added  the  culprit,  bursting  forth  into  sobs  and 
tears. 

"Yes,  I  always  was,"  said  Ellen,  demurely — it  was  not  in  human 
nature  not  to  claim  the  palm  of  superior  virtue — "  but  it  was  not  Emma, 
it  was  Polly  that  began..  I've  heard  her  argue  as  it  was  no  harm. 
She  was  the  first  with  the  Captain,  and  then  when  young  Mr. 

Despard " 

"  I  am  not  going  to  sit  here,  and  listen  to  abuse  of  my  family,"  said 
Polly,  rising.  "  I  wouldn't  have  mentioned  no  names,  for  I  can't  abide 
to  have  one  as  belongs  to  me  made  a  talk  about  in  a  place  like  this.  I 
came  to  give  you  a  warning,  ma'aru,  not  these  hardened  things.  It  isn't 
for  nothing  a  lady  in  my  position  comes  down  to  the  River  Lane.  I've 
got  my  beaiitiful  silk  all  in  a  muddle,  and  blacks  upon  a  white  bonnet 
is  ruination.  I  did  it  for  your  sake,  Mrs.  Welting,  for  I've  always 
had  a  respect  for  you.  And  now  I've  done  my  Christian  duty,"  said 
Polly,  with  vehemence,  shaking  the  dust  from  her  blue  silk.  "  There's 
them  that  talk  about  it,  like  that  little  Methody  Ellen,  but  there  ain't 
many  that  do  it.  But  don't  let  anybody  suppose,"  she  cried,  growing 
hotter  and  hotter,  "  that  I  mean  to  do  it  any  more  !  If  you  let  him 
come  here  after  this,  I  won't  show  you  any  mercy — we'll  have  the  law 
of  you,  my  'usband  and  I.  There's  laws  against  artful  girls  as  entice 
poor  innocent  young  men.  Don't  you  go  for  to  think,"  cried  Mrs. 
Despard,  sweeping  out  while  they  all  gazed  after  her,  speechless,  "  be- 
cause I've  once  done  my  Christian  duty  that  I'm  going  to  do  it  any 
more ! " 

We  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  commotion  that  followed — the 
reproaches,  the  tears,  the  fury  of  the  girls  betrayed,  of  which  none  was 
more  hot  than  that  of  Ellen,  who  had  to  stand  and  hear  herself  called  a 
Methody — she  who  was  conscious  of  being  an  Anglican  and  a  Catholic 
without  blemish,  and  capable  of  anything  in  the  world  before  Dissent. 

Polly  sailed  up  the  hill,  triumphant  in  that  consciousness  of  having 
done  her  duty  as  a  Christian,  but  equally  determined  not  to  do  it  any 
more ;  and  what  with  the  consciousness  of  this  noble  performance,  and 
what  with  the  sealskin,  found  it  in  her  power  to  be  almost  agreeable  to 
her  step-daughter,  when  the  Captain,  who,  after  all,  was  Lottie's  father, 
and  did  not  like  the  idea  that  his  girl  should  be  banished  from  his  house, 
had  met  her  and  brought  her  in. 
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"  She  has  not  had  the  careful  bringing-up  that  you  have  had,  my 
child,"  the  Captain  said.  "  She  hasn't  bad  your  advantages.  You  must 
have  a  little  patience  with  her,  for  my  sake."  Captain  Despard  had 
always  been  irresistible  when  he  asked  tenderly,  with  his  head  on  one 
side,  and  an  insinuating  roll  in  his  voice,  that  anything  should  be  done 
for  his  sake. 

Lottie,  who  was  happy  in  the  sense  of  her  lover's  readiness  to  sacrifice 
everything  for  her  sake  (as  she  thought),  and  to  whom  the  whole  world 
seemed  fairer  in  consequence,  yielded  without  any  struggle,  while  Polly, 
on  her  part,  put  on  her  most  gracious  looks. 

"  If  you  take  every  word  I  say  for  serious,"  said  Polly,  "  I  don't 
know  whatever  I  shall  do.  I  never  was  used  to  have  my  words  took  up 
hasty  like  that.  I  say  a  deal  of  naughtiness  that  I  don't  mean — don't 
I,  Harry  ?  You  and  me  would  never  have  come  together,  should  we,  if 
you'd  always  gone  and  taken  me  at  my  word  ?  "  And  so  the  reconcilia- 
tion was  effected,  and  things  went  on  as  before.  There  was  no  similar 
occurrence  in  respect  to  Law,  whose  looks  at  Polly  were  murderous  ;  but 
then  Law  had  no  delicacy  of  sentiment,  and,  whatever  had  happened, 
would  have  come  into  his  meals  all  the  same. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 
FAMILY  DUTY  :  BY  A  FINER  ARTIST. 

HOLLO  did  not  come  away  from  the  strange  excitement  of  that  interview 
on  the  Slopes  with  the  same  feelings  which  filled  the  mind  of  Lottie.  The 
first  intense  sensation  of  shame  with  which  he  had  realised  the  villany  of 
the  proposal  which  Lottie  did  not  understand  soon  changed  into  a  dif- 
ferent sentiment.  He  had  felt  its  guilt,  its  treacherous  cruelty,  under  the 
guise  of  devotion,  far  more  bitterly  and  intensely  than  as  if  she  had  under- 
stood and  denounced  him ;  and  the  relief  of  his  escape  from  an  indigna- 
tion and  horror  which  must  have  been  as  overwhelming  as  the  confidence, 
had  made  him  feel  how  great  a  clanger  he  had  run,  and  how  terrible  to 
him  as  well  as  to  her  would  have  been  the  discovery  of  his  base  inten- 
tion. How  could  he  ever  think  that  Lottie,  proud,  and  pure,  and  fearless 
of  evil  as  she  was,  could  have  fallen  into  such  a  snare  !  He  felt  himself 
a  fool  as  well  as  a  villain ;  perceiving,  too,  by  the  light  of  fact,  what  he 
would  not  have  understood  in  theory,  that  the  very  uncomprehension  of 
innocence  makes  guilt  contemptible  as  well  as  terrible.  If  she  could 
have  understood  him,  he  would  scarcely  have  felt  so  mean,  so  miserable, 
so  poor  a  creature  as  he  did  now  ;  not  even  a  gay  and  fine  betrayer,  but 
a  pitiful  cheat  and  would-be  criminal,  false  to  everything  that  nature 
trusts  in.  Eollo  had  not  been  irreproachable  hitherto  ;  but  such  sins  as 
he  had  indulged  in  had  been  done  among  those  who  were  sinners  like 
himself,  among  people  who  had  a  cynical  comprehension  of  the  worth  of 
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promises  and  the  value  of  vows.     He  had  never  tried  that  role  of  the 
seducer  before  ;  and  the  fact  that  his  own  shame  and  horror  were  real, 
made  them  all  the  more  hard  to  bear.    Shame,  however,  of  this  bitter  kind 
is  not  an  improving  influence.     Soon  it  began  to  turn  to  anger  equally 
bitter.     He  tried  to  think  that  Lottie  was  partly  to  blame,  that  she  had 
"  led  him  on,"  that  he  never  would  have  gone  so  far  but  for  "  encourage- 
ment "  from  her.     Even  it  flashed  across  his  mind  that  she  was  not  so 
unconscious  as  she  appeared,  but  had  pretended  ignorance  in  order  to  rivet 
her  chains  upon  him,  and  force  him  to  the  more  honourable  way  which 
was  so  much  more  for  her  interest.     He  tried  to  force  this  idea  into  hi? 
own  mind,  which  was  not  .sufficiently  depraved  to  receive  it ;  but  yet  it  was 
not  long  before  he  was  angry,  irritated  against  the  girl  who  would  not 
understand  him,  and  sore  with  the  humiliation  she  had  inflicted  unawares. 
Other  influences,  too,  came  in  to  break  the  purer  spell  of  honourable 
love  under  which  Hollo,  to  his  own  surprise,  had  so  entirely  fallen. 
With  the  return  of  Augusta  and  her  husband  the  world  seemed  to  have 
come  back  and  seized  him.     Even  the  society  of  Augusta,  of  itself,  had 
an  immediate  influence,  breaking  up  the  magic  of  the  seclusion  in  which 
he  had  been  content  to  live.      Lady  Cai-oline  was  not  a  woman  who 
could  be  called  unworldly ;  but  she  was  passive,  and  did  not  take  any 
initiative  even  in  the  way  of  gossip.     She  liked  to  hear  it ;  then  came  a 
little  gleam  of  interest  to  her  eyes  when  the  stories  of  the  great  world 
were  brought  to  her,  when  she  was  told  who  was  going  to  marry  who, 
and  by  what  schemes  and  artifices  the  marriage  had  been  brought  about ; 
and  who  had  most  frequently  and  boldly  broken  the  marriage  vow,  and  by 
whom  it  had  been  most  politely  eluded ;  and  how  everybody  lived  and 
cheated,  and  nothing  was  as  it  seemed  ;  and  all  that  is  done  for  money, 
and  that  is  done  for  pleasure,  in  that  busy,  small,  narrow-minded  village 
society — which  is  the  world.     But  though  she  loved  to  hear,  she  could 
not  begin ;  for  unless  people  told  her  what  was  going  on,  how,  she  some- 
times asked  piteously,  was  she  to  know  1     As  for  the  Dean,  he  was  not 
in  the  habit  of  it  any   more  than  his  wife,  though   when  he  went  to 
town  he  would  bring  down  invariably  a  piece  of  news  from  his  club — of 
somebody's  appointment,  or  somebody's  good  luck,  or  somebody's  wedding. 
"  Now,  why  can't  you  go  and  do  likewise  1 "  he  would  say  to  Hollo.     But 
all  this  was  mild  and    secondary  in   comparison   with   Augusta,  who 
brought  the  very  air  of  what  Mr.  Jenkins  calls  the  Upper  Ten  into  the 
Deanery,  perfuming  all  the  rooms  and  all   the  meals  with  stories  of 
fortunes  won  and  lost,  of  squabbles,  ministerial  and  domestic,  of  mar- 
riages and  dinners  alike  "  arranged,"  and  all  the  wonderful  dessous  des 
cartes  and  behind  the  scenes  with  which  so  many  people  are  acquainted 
in  fashionable  life.     Who  so  well  as  Augusta  knew  that  when  the  Duke 
of  Mannering  gave  up  his  governorship,  it  was  not  from  any  political 
reason,  but  because  the  life  he  led  was   such  that  the   place  was  far 
too  hot  to  hold  him,  and  Government  was  only  too  glad  to  send  out 
Algy  Fairfax,  though  he  was  only  a  younger  son,  and  had  no  particular 
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interest,  simply  to  smooth  things  down  ?  And  what  a  lucky  thing  it 
was  for  Algy  to  be  there  just  at  the  right  moment,  when  there  was 
nobody  else  handy,  and  just  when  Lord  Arthur  was  there,  who  had  got 
him  to  explain  matters  to  his  elder  brother,  and  knew  what  he  could 
do?  It  was  what  old  Lady  Fairfax  had  been  scheming  for  all  her  life,  just 
as  she  had  been  scheming  to  catch  young  Snellgrove  for  Mina.  Of  course 
she  had  succeeded.  Mina  was  almost  distracted,  everybody  knew.  It 
was  she  who  had  that  affair  with  Lord  Colbrookdale,  and  now  everybody 
said  she  was  wildly  in  love  with  Reginald  Fane,  her  cousin ;  but  she 
might  just  as  well  be  in  love  with  St.  Paul's,  for  he  had  not  a  penny; 
and  she  was  to  be  married  directly.  Did  you  hear  about  her  settle- 
ments ?  They  were  simply  ridiculous.  But  that  old  woman  was  won- 
derful. There  was  nothing  she  did  not  think  of,  and  everything  she 
wanted  she  got.  And  then  there  was  that  story  about  poor  young 
Jonquil,  of  the  War  department,  who  married  somebody  quite  out  of  the 
question,  a  poor  clergyman's  daughter,  or  something  of  that  sort,  without 
a  penny  (thovigh  he  might  have  had  the  rich  Miss  Windsor  Brown  for 
the  asking,  people  said),  and  of  the  dreadful  end  he  had  come  to,  living 
down  in  some  horrid  weedy  little  cottage  about  Kew,  and  wheeling  out 
two  babies  in  a  perambulator.  All  these  tales,  and  a  thousand  more, 
Augusta  told,  tilling  the  Deanery  with  a  shameful  train  of  people, 
all  doing  something  they  did  not  want  to  do,  or  forcing  others  to  do  it, 
or  following  their  pleasure  through  every  law,  human  and  divine.  Lady 
Caroline  sat  in  her  easy  chair  (she  was  not  allowed  to  put  up  her  feet, 
except  in  the  evening,  after  dinner,  when  Augusta  was  at  home),  and 
listened  with  half-closed  eyes,  but  unfailing  attention.  "  I  knew  his 
father  very  well,"  she  would  say  now  and  then,  or  "  his  mother  was 
a  great  friend  of  mine."  As  for  Hollo,  he  knew  all  the  people  of  whom 
these  stories  were  told.  He  had  seen  the  things  beginning  of  which  his 
cousin  knew  all  the  conclusions,  and  what  went  on  behind  the  scenes ; 
and  thus  he  was  carried  back  after  the  idyll  of  the  last  six  weeks  to  his 
own  proper  world.  He  began  to  feel  that  there  was  no  world  but  that, 
that  nothing  else  could  make  up  for  the  want  of  it ;  and  a  shudder  ran 
over  him  when  he  thought  of  Jonquil's  fate.  Augusta,  for  her  part,  did 
not  conceal  her  surprise  to  find  him  at  the  Deanery.  "  What  is  Rollo 
doing  here  1 "  she  said  to  her  mother. 

"  I  am  sure,  my  dear,  I  do  not  know.  He  seems  to  like  it,  and  we 
are  very  glad  to  have  him,"  Lady  Caroline  replied.  But  that  did  not 
satisfy  Mrs.  Daventry's  curiosity.  What  could  a  young  man  of  fashion, 
a  man  of  the  world,  do  here  ] 

"  I  wonder  what  he  is  after,"  she  said ;  "  I  wonder  what  his  object 
can  be.  It  can't  be  only  your  society  and  papa's.  I  should  just  like 
to  know  what  he  is  up  to.  He  is  not  a  fool,  to  have  gone  and  got 
entangled  somehow.  I  wonder  what  he  can  mean  by  it ! "  Augusta 
cried ;  but  her  mother  could  give  her  no  idea.  Lady  Caroline  thought 
it  was  natural  enough. 
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"  I  don't  see  that  it  is  so  strange,"  she  said.  "  Autumn  is  a  terrible 
time.  To  sleep  in  a  strange  bed  night  after  night,  and  never  settle  down 
anywhere !  Hollo  likes  to  be  comfortable  j  and  then  there  is  this  Miss 
Despard.  You  have  heard  about  Miss  Despard  ? " 

"  What  about  Miss  Despard  1 "  Augusta  said,  pricking  up  her  ears. 

"  She  is  to  be  the  prima  donna,"  said  Lady  Caroline.  "  He  thinks 
she  wiU  make  his  fortune.  He  has  always  got  some  wild  scheme  in  his 
head.  He  used  to  annoy  me  very  much  to  have  her  here " 

"  And  did  you  have  her  here  1 "  cried  Augusta,  roused  into  sudden 
excitement.  "  Oh,  why  didn't  I  know  of  it !  I  thought  there  must  be 
some  reason.  Lottie  Despard !  And  were  you  obliged  to  have  her 
here,  mamma  1  What  a  bore  it  must  have  been  for  you  ! " 

"  I  did  not  like  it,  my  dear,"  her  ladyship  said.  But  after  a  while  she 
added,  conscience  compelling  her,  "  She  sang  very  nicely,  Augusta ;  she 
has  a  pretty  voice." 

"  She  has  plenty  of  voice,  but  she  cannot  sing  a  note,"  said  Augusta, 
with  vehemence,  who  was  herself,  without  ^any  voice  to  speak  of,  a  very 
well-trained  musician.  She  would  not  say  any  more  to  frighten  Lady 
Caroline,  but  she  took  her  measures  without  delay.  And  the  result  of 
Augusta's  inquiries  was  that  Hollo  found  his  feet  entangled  in  a  web  of 
engagements  which  separated  him  from  Lottie.  But  though  he  was  sore 
and  angry,  he  had  not  given  up  Lottie,  nor  had  he  any  intention  so  to 
do.  When,  however,  the  day  came  for  Lottie's  next  lesson,  Mrs. 
Daventry  herself  did  the  Signor  the  honour  of  calling  upon  him  just 
before  his  pupil  appeared.  "  You  know  the  interest  I  always  took  in 
Lottie.  Please  let  me  stay.  We  have  so  many  musical  friends  in  town 
that  I  am  sure  I  can  be  of  use  to  her,"  Mrs.  Daventry  said ;  and  the 
consequence  was  that  when  Lottie  and  her  companion  entered  the 
Signor's  sitting-room,  the  great  chair  between  the  fire  and  the  window 
in  which  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy  usually  placed  herself  was  found  to  be 
already  occupied  by  the  much  greater  lady,  whose  sudden  appearance  in 
this  cordial  little  company  put  everybody  out.  Augusta  sat  leaning 
back  in  the  big  chair,  holding  a  screen  between  her  cheek  and  the  fire, 
her  fine  Paris  bonnet,  her  furs,  and  her  velvet  making  a  great  appear- 
ance against  the  dark  wall,  and  her  smiles  and  courtesy  confounding 
every  individual  of  the  familiar  party.  She  was  more  refined,  far  less 
objectionable  than  Polly,  and  did  her  spiriting  in  a  very  different  way;  but 
there  could  be  little  doubt  that  the  fine  artist  was  also  the  most  effectual. 
She  put  the  entire  party  out,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest,  though  the 
sweetest  of  smiles  was  on  her  face.  Even  the  Signor  was  not  himself 
with  this  gracious  personage  superintending  his  exertions.  He  was  a 
good  English  Tory,  of  the  most  orthodox  sentiments ;  but  he  was  at  the 
same  time  an  impatient  Italian,  of  despotic  tastes,  and  did  not  easily 
tolerate  the  position  of  second  in  his  own  house.  Hollo,  who  had  deter- 
mined to  be  present,  whatever  happened,  but  who,  by  a  refinement  of 
cruelty,  did  not  know  his  cousin  was  coming,  came  in  with  all  the  ease 
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of  habit,  and  had  already  betrayed  the  'fact  of  his  constant  attend- 
ance at  these  strange  lessons,  when  Augusta  called  to  him,  covering 
him  with  confusion.  "  "We  shall  be  quite  a  family  party,"  she  said. 
"  I  am  so  glad  you  take  an  interest  in  poor  Lottie  too."  Hollo  could  not 
but  ask  himself  what  was  the  meaning  of  this  sudden  friendliness  and 
interest ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  place  himself  by  her  side  when  she  called 
him.  And  when  Lottie  came  in,  at  whom  he  did  not  dare  to  look,  his 
position  became  very  uncomfortable.  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy,  finding  her 
seat  occupied,  and  herself  compelled  to  take  a  lower  place,  sat  down  on  a 
chair  near  the  door,  with  wrath  which  made  her  countenance  flame.  She 
had  stood  up  in  the  room  a  minute  before  she  seated  herself,  looking 
round  for  a  more  comfortable  place,  and  had  greeted  Mr.  Ridsdale  joy- 
ously as  an  old  friend.  But  even  Hollo,  usually  so  polite,  who  never  saw 
her  without  doing  his  very  best  to  make  himself  agreeable,  even  he  never 
attempted  to  introduce  her  to  his  cousin,  and  the  good  woman  sat  down 
accordingly,  against  the  wall,  silent  and  fuming,  while  Augusta  took  the 
chief  place.  The  stranger  in  the  midst  of  them  turned  the  whole  party 
upside  down.  Even  Purcell  was  so  occupied  by  the  conversation  that 
was  kept  up  in  whispers  by  Augusta,  in  her  corner,  even  during  the 
singing,  that  he  missed  to  turn  the  leaves  at  the  proper  moment. 
Augusta  knew  very  well  what  she  was  doing.  She  had  a  respect  for  the 
Signer,  but  she  had  higher  purposes  in  hand.  She  kept  Hollo  by  her 
side,  and  kept  up  a  conversation  with  him  through  all,  which  was,  like  her 
usual  conversation,  deeply  pervaded  by  the  essence  of  society  and  "the 
Upper  Ten."  She  kept  it  up  in  a  whisper  when  Lottie  began  to  sing. 
"  Don't  you  think  she  is  handsome  ]  She  is  a  little  like  Lady  Augustus 
Donjon  about  the  eyes — don't  you  think  so  1  Oh,  I  never  told  you  that 
good  story  about  the  Augustus  Donjons,"  said  Mrs.  Daventry ;  and  she 
told  her  story,  all  through  the  song,  half  audible. 

"  Wasn't  it  good  ?  "  Augusta  said  ;  and  then,  "  That  is  such  a  pretty 
song ;  and,  Lottie,  you  are  so  improved,  I  should  never  have  known  it  to 
be  the  same  voice.  Yes,  wasn't  it  good,  Hollo  ?  Augustus  Donjon  is 
always  the  first  to  laugh  himself,  and  even  the  children  have  got  it  in 
the  nursery.  She  is  such  a  jolly  woman,  she  never  minds.  What  are 
we  going  to  have  next  1  Oh,  that  will  be  very  nice  !  "  said  Augusta. 

Was  it  wonderful  that  Purcell  should  lose  the  place  ]  :  The  young 
fellow  did  all  he  could  to  stop  the  fine  lady  with  furious  glances ;  and 
the  Signor,  though  his  back  was  turned  to  her,  felt  the  whisper  and  the 
indignity  run  through  every  nerve  of  him.  Even  in  his  back  you  could 
see,  Purcell  thought,  how  horribly  annoyed  he  was.  His  sensitive 
shoulders  winced  and  shuddered,  his  elbows  jerked.  He  could  not 
attend  to  his  accompaniment,  he  could  not  attend  to  his  pupil.  In  the 
very  midst  of  a  song  he  said  aloud,  distracted  by  the  s's  of  a  whisper 
which  was  louder  than  usual,  "  This  must  never  happen  again."  As 
for  Lottie,  she  did  not  know  what  she  was  doing.  She  sang — because  it 
was  the  hour  for  her  lesson,  because  she  found  herself  standing  there  by 
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the  side  of  the  Signer's  piano — but  not  for  any  other  reason.  She  had 
neither  inspiration,  nor  had  she  that  nascent  sense  that  Art  might  per- 
haps console  for  other  losses  which  she  had  once  felt  when  Hollo  was 
away.  She  was  distracted  by  the  whispering  behind  her,  from  which  she 
could  not  withdraw  her  attention.  Why  did  he  listen  ?  Why  did  he  allow 
Augusta  to  draw  him  into  unfaithfulness  to  her  ]  And  yet,  how  could  he 
help  it1?  Was  it  not  all  Augusta's  fault?  But  with  whomsoever  the 
fault  lay,  Lottie  was  the  victim.  Her  voice  could  not  be  got  out. 
And  the  reader  knows  that  Augusta  was  right — that  this  poor  girl, 
though  she  had  the  voice  of  an  angel,  did  not  as  yet  know  how  to 
sing,  and  had  no  science  to  neutralise  the  impressions  made  upon  her 
which  took  away  all  her  heart  and  her  voice.  She  went  on  making 
a  brave  fight;  but  when  once  the  Signor  faltered  in  his  accompani- 
ment, and  said  loud  out,  "  This  must  never  happen  again,"  and  when 
Purcell  forgot  to  turn  the  page,  what  is  it  to  be  supposed  Lottie 
could  do,  who  was  not  the  tenth  part  of  a  musician  such  as  they  were  ? 
She  faltered,  she  went  wrong.  Tune  she  could  not  help  keeping,  it 
was  in  her  nature  :  even  her  wrong  notes  were  never  out  of  harmony ; 
but  in  time  she  went  wildly  floundering,  not  even  kept  right  by  the 
Signor.  Even  that  did  not  matter  veiy  much,  seeing  that  none  of  these 
people,  who  generally  were  so  critical,  [so  censorious,  so  ready  to  be  hard 
upon  her  out  of  pure  anxiety  for  her,  were  in  a  state  of  mind  to  perceive 
the  mistakes  she  was  making.  And  it  was  only  vaguely  that  Lottie 
herself  was  aware  of  them.  Her  whole  attention  was  attracted  in  spite 
of  herself  by  the  whispering  in  the  corner. 

"  Oh,  thank  you  so  much !  "  Augusta  broke  forth,  when  she  came  to 
an  end.  "  What  a  charming  bit  that  is  !  It  is  Schubert,  of  course,  but 
I  don't  know  it.  The  time  was  a  little  odd,  but  the  melody  was  beautiful." 

"  You  know  my  weakness,"  said  the  Signor  stiffly,  turning  round. 
"  I  cannot  answer  for  myself  when  people  are  talking.  I  am  capable  of 
doing  anything  that  is  wrong." 

"  Oh  !  I  remember,"  cried  Mrs.  Daventry ;  "  you  used  to  be  very 
stern  with  all  our  little  societies.  Not  a  word  were  we  allowed  to  say. 
We  all  thought  it  hard,  but  of  course  it  was  better  for  us  in  the  long 
run.  And  are  you  as  tyrannical  as  ever,  Signor  ? " 

"  Not  so  tyrannical  since  ladies  come  here,  and  cariy  on  their 
charming  conversation  all  the  same.  I  only  wish  I  could  have  profited 
by  it.  It  seemed  amusing  and  instructive.  If  I  were  not  unhappily 
one  of  those  poor  creatures  who  can  only  do  one  thing  at  a  time " 

"  Oh,  Signor,  how  very  severe  you  are  !"  said  Augusta.  "  I  was  only 
telling  my  cousin  some  old  stories  which  I  am  sure  you  must  have  heard 
weeks  ago.  You  know  the  Donjons  1  No  !  Oh,  I  thought  everybody 
knew  the  Augustus  Donjons!  They  go  everywhere;  they  have  friends 
in  music  and  friends  in  art,  and  you  meet  all  sorts  of  people  at  their 
house.  Lottie,  when  you  are  a  great  singer,  I  hope  you  will  remember 
me,  and  send  me  cards  now  and  then  for  one  of  your  concerts.  There 
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are  so  many  things  going  on  now,  and  all  so  expensive,  that  people  in 
our  circumstances  really  can't  do  everything.  Spencer  has  stalls  where 
we  go  when  there  is  anything  particular ;  but  I  assure  you,  now-a-days, 

one  can  no  more  afford  a  box  at  the  opera !     You  know,  Signor  ; 

but  I  daresay  your  friends  always  find  you  places  somewhere." 

"  That  is  true.  If  everything  else  fails,  a  friend  of  mine  who  plays 
second  violin  will  lend  me  his  instrument,"  said  the  Signor,  "  or  a  box- 
keeper  now  and  then  will  be  glad  of  an  evening's  holiday.  They  are 
liases,  these  people.  They  do  not  care  if  Patti  sings.  They  will  rather 
have  a  holiday  and  go  to  a  music-hall." 

Augusta  looked  at  her  cousin,  puzzled.  She  did  not  see  the  irony. 
After  all,  she  thought,  there  was  not,  perhaps,  so  very  much  difference 
between  a  musician  and  those  perfectly  gentlemanlike  people  who  showed 
you  to  your  box  or  your  stall.  She  had  often  thought  how  nice  they 
looked.  The  Signor  saw  her  bewilderment,  and  added,  with  a  smile — 
"  You  have  never  recognised  me  in  my  borrowed  part  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Signor  ! — certainly  not.     I  never  meant  to  say  anything  that 

would  suggest — to  imply  anything  that  might indeed,  I  hope  you  will 

not  think  I  have  been  indiscreet,"  cried  Augusta.  "  But,  Hollo,  we 
must  go,  we  must  certainly  go.  I  told  mamma  you  would  come  with 
me  to  see  the  old  Skefiingtons.  Spencer  is  away,  and  I  must  return 
their  call.  Signor,  I  do  hope  you  will  forgive  me.  I  meant  nothing 
that  was  disagreeable.  I  am  sure  we  are  all  put  to  worse  straits  than 
that,  in  order  to  get  a  little  amusement  without  ruining  ourselves.  Oh, 
Hollo,  please  come  away ! " 

Hollo  had  snatched  an  instant  as  Lottie  gathered  her  music  together. 
"  It  is  not  my  fault,"  he  said.  "  She  never  lets  me  alone.  I  did  not 
know  she  was  coming  here  to-day.  Do  not  put  on  that  strange  look." 

"  Have  I  a  strange  look  1 "  Lottie  said.  What  ups  and  downs  were 
hers  ! — the  other  day  so  triumphant,  and  now  again  so  cast  down  and 
discouraged.  The  tears  were  standing  in  her  eyes,  but  she  looked  at  him 
bravely.  "  It  does  not  matter,"  she  said ;  "  perhaps  she  does  not  mean 
it.  It  takes  away  my  heart,  and  then  I  have  not  any  voice." 

"  Oh,  my  love !  "  he  whispered  under  his  breath.     "  And  I  must  pxit 
up  with  it  all.     At  the  elm  tree,  dear,  to-night." 
"  Oh,  no,  no  !  "  she  said. 

"  Why  no,  no  1  it  is  not  my  fault.     Dear,  for  pity " 

"  What  are  you  saying  to  Miss  Despard,  Hollo  ?  I  am  jealous  cf 
you,  Lottie,  my  cousin  never  comes  to  my  lessons.  And,  indeed,  I 
wonder  the  Signor  allows  it.  It  is  very  delightful  for  us,  but  how  you 
can  work,  really  work  with  such  a  train  !  "  Augusta  turned  round  and 
looked  severely  at  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy.  "  If  I  were  the  Signor  I  should 
not  admit  one  creature  except  your  maid." 

But  this  was  an  indignity  which  mortal  could  not  endure.  The  kind 
Irishwoman  rose  to  her  feet  as  quickly  as  the  low  chair  would  permit. 
"  And,  sure,  I  agree  with  the  lady,"  she  said.  "  Lottie,  me  love,  I  can 
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bear  a  deal  for  you,  and  I've  stood  your  friend  through  thick  and  thin, 
as  all  here  knows.  But  come  again  to  the  Signer's,  I  won't,  not  if  you 
were  to  go  down  on  your  knees — unless  he  gives  his  word  of  honour  that 
them  that  hasn't  a  scrap  of  manners,  them  that  don't  know  how  to  behave 
themselves,  that  whispers  when  you're  singing,  and  interrupts  when  you're 
speaking,  will  never  be  here  again  to  insult  you — at  least  not  when 
Mistress  O'Shaughnessy's  here." 

Leaving  this  fine  outburst  of  indignation  to  vibrate  through  the  room, 
Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy  turned  upon  her  heel,  and,  grasping  Lottie  by  the 
arm,  took  the  pas  from  Augusta,  and  marched  out  with  blazing  eyes  and 
countenance  flushed  with  war.  "  Ye  can  bring  the  music,"  she  said  to 
old  Pick,  who  had  been  listening,  and  whose  disappointment  at  Lottie's 
breakdown  was  great,  "  and  there'll  be  a  shilling  for  you.  I'd  scorn  to 
be  beholden  to  one  of  them."  Hollo  made  an  anxious  attempt,  but  in 
vain,  to  catch  Lottie's  eyes  as  she  was  swept  past  him.  But  Lottie 
would  not  return  his  glance.  Augusta  had  done  a  great  deal  more 
execution  with  her  subtle  tactics  than  Polly  with  hers — which,  perhaps, 
were  not  more  brutal  because  they  were  so  much  less  refined. 

"  What  an  odious  woman !  "  Augusta  cried  ;  "  walking  out  of  the 
room  before  me.  But,  Rollo,  she  was  quite  right,  though  she  was  so 
impudent.  You  ought  not  to  go  there.  Mamma  says  you  want  Lottie 
Despard  for  your  new  opera.  She  would  never  do.  She  has  a  voice, 
but  she  doesn't  know  how  to  sing.  A  good  audience  would  never  put 
up  with  her." 

"  That  is  all  a  mistake,"  said  Rollo;  "  it  may  be  very  well  to  know 
how  to  sing,  but  it  is  much  better  to  have  a  voice." 

"  I  could  not  have  supposed  you  were  so  old-fashioned ;  never  say 
that  in  public  if  you  want  any  one  to  have  any  opinion  of  you.  But  even 
if  you  are  so  sure  of  her  you  should  keep  away ;  you  should  not  interfere 
with  her  training.  The  fact  is,"  said  Augusta,  very  seriously,  "  I  am 
dreadfully  afraid  you  have  got  into  some  entanglement  even  now." 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  said  Rollo,  smiling,  "  to  take  such  care  of  me." 
"  I  wish  I  could  take  a  great  deal  more  care.  I  am  almost  sure  you 
have  got  into  some  entanglement,  though,  of  course,  you  will  say  no. 
But,  Rollo,  you  know,  you  might  as  well  hang  yourself  at  once.  You 
could  never  hold  up  your  head  again.  I  don't  know  what  on  earth 
would  become  of  you.  Uncle  Courtland  would  wash  his  hands  of  you, 
and  what  could  any  of  your  friends  do  ?  It  would  be  moral  suicide," 
said  Augusta,  with  solemnity.  "  I  told  you  about  young  Jonquil,  and 
the  state  he  was  in.  Rollo  !  that's  the  most  miserable  thing  that  can 
happen  to  a  man ;  other  things  may  go  wrong,  and  mend  again  :  your 
people  may  interpose,  or  a  hundred  things  may  happen ;  but  this  sort  of 
thing  is  without  hope.  Oh,  Rollo,  take  it  to  heart !  There  are  many 
things  a  man  may  do  that  don't  tell  half  so  much  against  'him.  YoV 
would  be  poor,  and  everybody  would  give  you  up.  For  goodness'  sake( 
Rollo,  think  of  what  I  say." 
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He  gave  her  an  answer  which  was  not  civil ;  and,  as  he  went  along 
by  her  side  to  old  Canon  Skeffington's,  there  suddenly  gleamed  across 
his  mind  a  recollection  of  the  elm  tree  on  the  Slopes,  and  all  the  sweetness 
of  the  stolen  hours  which  had  passed  there.  And  Lottie  had  said  "  No." 
Why  should  she  have  said  "  No  "  ?  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  cared  for 
nothing  else  so  much  as  to  know  why  for  this  first  time  she  had  refused 
to  meet  him.  Had  she  begun  to  understand  his  proposition  I  had  she 
found  out  what  it  was  he  meant  ?  Was  she  afraid  of  him,  or  indignant, 

or ?   But  she  had  not  looked  indignant.     Of  all  things  in  the  world, 

there  was  nothing  he  wanted  so  much  as  to  know  what  Lottie  meant  by 
that  refusal.  Yet,  notwithstanding,  he  did  take  to  heart  what  Augusta 
said. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIT. 
A  CHANCE  FOR  LAW. 

E,  ASHFORD,  the  Minor 
Canon,  had,  any  one  would 
have  supposed,  as  tranquil 
yet  as  pleasantly  occupied 
a  life  as  a  man  could  have. 
He  had  not  very  much  of  a 
clergyman's  work  to  do. 
There  was  no  need  for  him 
to  harass  himself  about 
the  poor,  who  are  generally 
a  burden  upon  the  shoul- 
ders or  hung  about  the 
neck  of  the  parish  priest ; 
he  was  free  from  that 
weight  which  he  had  found 
himself  unable  to  bear.  Ho 
had  only  the  morning  and 
evening  prayers  to  think 
of,  very  rarely  even  a  ser- 
mon. Most  clergymen  like  that  part  of  their  duties ;  they  k'ke  to  have  it 
in  their  power  to  instruct,  to  edify,  or  even  to  torture  the  community  in 
general,  with  perfect  safety  from  any  leprisals ;  but  Ernest  Ashford  in 
that,  as  in  many  other  things,  was  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  in  his 
profession.  He  was  not  fond  of  sermons,  an;l  consequently  it  was  a  very 
VOL.  xxxix. — NO.  230.  7. 
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happy  thing  for  him  that  so  few  were  required  of  him.  He  was  now 
and  then  tormented  by  his  pupils,  which  brought  his  life  within  the 
ordinary  conditions  of  humanity ;  otherwise,  with  his  daily  duty  in  the 
beautiful  Abbey,  which  was  a  delight  to  him,  and  the  leisure  of  his 
afternoons  and  evenings,  and  the  landscape  that  lay  under  his  window, 
and  the  antique  grace  of  his  little  house,  and  all  his  books,  no  existence 
could  have  been  more  unruffled  and  happy.  He  was  as  far  lifted  above 
those  painful  problems  of  common  life  which  he  could  not  solve,  and 
which  had  weighed  upon  him  like  personal  burdens  in  the  beginning  of 
his  career,  as  his  window  was  above  the  lovely  sweep  of  country  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill.  What  had  he  to  do  but  sing  Handel,  to  read  and  to 
muse,  and  to  be  content  ?  These  were  the  natural  conditions  of 
his  life. 

But  it  would  appear  that  these  conditions  are  not  fit  for  perverse 
humanity;  for  few  indeed  are  the  persons  so  happily  exempt  from 
ordinary  troubles  who  do  not  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to 
drag  themselves  into  the  arena  and  struggle  like  their  neighbours.  Mr. 
Ashford  did  this  in  what  may  be  called  the  most  wanton  and  unprovoked 
way.  What  business  had  he  to  take  any  interest  in  Lottie  Despard  1 
She  was  out  of  his  sphere ;  the  Abbey  stood  between  them,  a  substantial 
obstacle ;  and  many  things  a  great  deal  more  important — social  differences, 
circumstances  that  tended  to  separate  rather  than  to  bring  together. 
And  it  was  not  even  in  the  orthodox  and  regular  way  that  he  had  per- 
mitted this  girl  to  trouble  his  life.  He  might  have  fallen  in  love  with 
her,  seeing  her  so  often  in  the  Abbey  (for  Lottie's  looks  -w?ere  remarkable 
enough  to  attract  any  man),  and  nobody  could  have  found  fault.  It  is 
true,  a  great  many  people  would  have  found  fault,  in  all  likelihood  people 
who  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  and  no  right  to  interfere,  but  who  would, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  have  pitied  the  poor  man  who  had  been  beguiled, 
and  indignantly  denounced  the  designing  girl ;  but  no  one  would  have  had 
any  right  to  interfere.  As  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  Mr. 
Ashford  had  absolute  freedom  to  fall  in  love  if  he  pleased,  and  to  marry 
if  he  pleased,  and  nobody  would  have  dared  to  say  a  word.  But  he  had  not 
done  this  :  he  had  not  fallen  in  love,  and  he  did  not  think  of  marriage ; 
but  being  himself  too  tranquil  in  his  well-being,  without  family  cares 
or  anxieties,  perhaps  out  of  the  very  forlornness  of  his  happiness,  his 
attention  had  been  fixed — was  it  upon  the  first  person  he  had  encountered 
in  the  midst  of  a  moral  struggle  harder,  and  therefore  nobler,  than  his 
own  quiescent  state  1  Perhaps  this  was  all.  He  could  never  be  sure 
whether  it  was  the  girl  fighting  to  keep  her  father  and  brother  out  of 
the  mire,  fighting  with  them  to  make  them  as  honest  and  brave  as  her- 
self, or  whether  it  was  simply  Lottie  that  interested  him.  Possibly  it 
was  better  not  to  enter  into  this  question.  She  was  the  most  interesting 
person  within  his  range.  His  brethren  the  Canons,  Minor  and  Major, 
were  respectable  or  dignified  clergymen,  very  much  like  the  rest  of  the 
profession.  Within  the  Abbey  precincts  there  was  nobody  with  any  par- 
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ticular  claim  upon  the  sympathy  of  his  fellows,  or  whose  moral  position 
demanded  special  interest.  The  Uxbridges  were  anxious  about  their 
son,  who  was  a  careless  boy,  not  any  better  than  Law ;  but  then  the 
father  and  mother  were  quite  enough  to  support  that  anxiety,  and  kept 
it  to  themselves  as  much  as  possible.  It  was  not  a  matter  of  life  and 
death,  as  in  Law's'  case,  who  had  neither  father  nor  mother  to  care  what 
became  of  him,  but  only  Lottie — a  creature  who  herself  ought  to  have 
been  cared  for  and  removed  far  from  all  such  anxieties.  Even  the  de- 
ficiency in  Lottie's  character — the  pain  with  which  she  was  brought  to 
see  that  she  must  herself  adopt  the  profession  which  was  within  her 
reach,  and  come  out  from  the  shelter  of  home  and  the  menial  work  with 
which  she  was  contented,  to  earn  money  and  make  an  independen«e  for 
herself — had  given  her  a  warmer  hold  upon  the  spectator,  who,  finding 
himself  unable  to  struggle  against  the  world  and  himself,  had  withdrawn 
from  that  combat,  yet  never  could  quite  pardon  himself  for  having  with- 
drawn. She,  poor  child,  could  not  withdraw ;  she  was  compelled  to 
confront  the  thing  she  hated  by  sheer  force  of  necessity,  and  had  done 
so — compelled,  indeed,  but  only  as  those  who  can  are  compelled.  "Would 
she  have  fled  from  the  contemplation  of  want  and  pain  as  he  had  done  1 
Would  she  have  allowed  herself  incapable  to  bear  the  consequences  of 
the  duty  set  before  her,  whatever  it  might  be  1  Sometimes  Mr.  Ashford 
would  ask  himself  this  question  :  though  what  could  be  more  ridiculous 
than  the  idea  that  a  girl  of  twenty  could  judge  better  than  a  man  of 
five-and-thirty  1  But  he  was  interested  in  her  by  very  reason  of  her 
possession  of  qualities  which  he  did  not  possess.  He  had  given  her  good 
advice,  and  she  had  taken  it ;  but  even  while  he  gave  it  and  pressed  it 
upon  her  he  had  been  thinking  what  would  she  have  said  to  his  pro- 
blems, how  would  she  have  decided  for  him  ?  All  this  increased  his 
interest  in  Lottie.  He  realised,  almost  more  strongly  than  she  did  her- 
self, all  the  new  difficulties  .that  surrounded  her ;  he  divined  her  love, 
which  pained  him  not  less  than  the  other  troublous  circumstances  in  her 
lot,  since  he  could  not  imagine  it  possible  that  any  good  could  come  out 
of  such  a  connection.  That  Rollo  Ridsdale  would  marry  any  one  but  an 
heiress  his  superior  knowledge  of  the  world  forced  him  to  doubt ;  he 
could  not  believe  in  a  real  honest  love,  ending  in  marriage,  between  the 
Chevalier's  daughter  and  Lady  Caroline's  nephew.  And  accordingly 
this,  which  seemed  to  Lottie  to  turn  her  doubtful  future  into  a  certainty 
of  happiness,  seemed  to  Mr.  Ashford  the  worst  of  all  the  dangers  in 
her  lot.  It  would  be  no  amusement  for  her,  as  it  would  be  for  the 
other ;  and  what  was  to  become  of  the  girl  with  her  father's  wife  in 
possession  of  her  home  and  such  a  lover  in  possession  of  her  heart  ? 
His  spectatorship  got  almost  more  than  he  could  bear  by  times ;  nobody 
seemed  to  see  as  he  did,  and  he  was  the  last  person  in  the  world  who 
could  interfere  to  save  her.  Could  any  one  save  her?  He  could  not  tell; 
he  knew  no  one  who  would  take  the  office  upon  himself ;  but  least  of  all 
could  he  do  it.  He  watched  with  interest  which  had  grown  into  the 
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profoundest  anxiety — an  anxiety  which  in  its  turn  was  increased  tenfold 
by  the  sense  that  there  was  nothing  which  he  could  do. 

Such  were  the  feelings  in  his  mind  when  the  Signer  joined  him  on 
his  homeward  way  after  service  on  the  afternoon  when  Mrs.  Daventry 
had  so  interrupted  Lottie's  lesson.  Augusta  had  sailed  up  the  aisle  and 
out  by  the  door  in  the  cloisters  which  adjoined  the  Deanery,  as  they 
came  out  of  the  room  where  all  the  surplices  were  hanging  in  their  old 
presses,  and  where  the  clergy  robed  themselves.  The  two  men  came  out 
when  the  rustle  and  flutter  of  the  party  of  ladies  were  still  in  the  air,  and 
old  Wykeham  looking  after  them  with  cynical  criticism.  The  hassocks 
in  the  aisles,  which  had  been  placed  there  for  the  convenience  of  the 
overflowing  congregations,  too  great  for  the  Abbey  choir,  which  crowded 
every  corner  now  and  then,  were  all  driven  about  like  boats  at  sea  by 
the  passage  of  these  billows  of  trailing  silk,  and  Wykeham  had  stooped 
to  put  them  back  into  their  places.  Stooping  did  not  suit  the  old  man, 
and  he  could  not  do  without  his  natural  growl.  "  I  wish  they'd  stick 
to  'em,"  he  said ;  "  plenty  of  dirt  sticks  to  'em.  They  sweeps  up  the 
aisles  and  saves  us  trouble ;  but  I'd  just  like  one  o'  them  heavy  hassocks 
to  stick." 

"  And  so  should  I,"  said  the  Signor  under  his  breath.  "  They  are 
insufferable,"  he  said  with  vehemence  as  he  emerged  into  the  cloister. 
"  I  have  made  up  my  mind  I  shall  not  allow  any  intrusion  again." 

"  Who  are  insufferable,  and  what  is  the  intrusion  you  are  going  to 
prevent  1  "  said  the  Minor  Canon  with  a  smile. 

"  Ashford,"  said  the  Signor  with  much  heat,  "  I  am  not  going  to 
have  you  come  any  more  to  Miss  Despard's  .lessons.  Don't  say  anything 
to  me  on  the  subject ;  I  know  all  about  interest  and  so  forth,  but  I 
can't  permit  it.  It's  ruin  to  her,  and  it  irritates  me  beyond  bearing. 
Interest  1  if  you  took  any  real  interest  in  her  you  would  see  that  nothing 
could  be  less  for  her  welfare,  nothing  more  destructive  of  any  chances 
she  may  have " 

'•  My  dear  Rossinetti,  I  never  was  present  at  Miss  Despard's  lesson 
but  once." 

"  It  was  once  too  much,  then,"  the  Signer  cried.  "  The  girl  is  getting 
ruined.  That  woman,  that  Mrs.  Daventry — you  should  have  heard  her 
whispering  behind  backs  with  her  fan  in  front  of  her  face,  then  stopping 
a  moment  to  say,  '  What  a  pretty  song  :  how  much  you  have  im- 
pi'oved.' " 

The  Signor  made  an  attempt  to  mimic  Augusta,  but  he  had  no  talent 
that  way,  and  the  mincing  tone  to  which  he  gave  utterance  was  like 
nothing  that  had  ever  been  heard  before.  But  if  his  imitation  was  bad 
his  disgust  was  quite  genuine.  He  could  not  think  of  anything  else ;  he 
returned  again  and  again  to  the  subject  as  they  went  on. 

"  The  upper  classes,"  he  said,  "  are  famous  for  good  manners.  This 
is  their  good  manners :  Two  of  them  thrust  themselves  in  for  their  amuse- 
ment to  a  place  where  a  poor  girl  is  working  hard  at  art,  and  a  man 
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who  has  spent  most  of  his  life  in  learning  is  trying  to  transmit  his 
knowledge  to  her.  And  the  moment  that  girl  begins  singing  they  begin 
their  loathsome  chatter  about  Mr.  this  and  My  Lady  that.  Do  not  say 
anything  to  me,  Ashford ;  I  tell  you,  you  shall  not  come,  you  nor  any 
one  else,  again." 

"  Is  she  making  progress  1 "  said  the  Minor  Canon. 

"  Progress  ?  how  could  she,  with  that  going  on  ?  No ;  sometimes  she 
will  sing  like  an  angel,  sometimes  like — any  one.  It  drives  me  wild !  And 
then  our  gracious  patrons  appear — Mr.  Ridsdale  (who  ought  to  know 
better)  and  Mrs.  Daventry.  I  ought  to  know  better  too ;  I  will  defend 
my  doors  from  henceforth.  To  be  sure,  I  did  not  mean  that ;  you  may 
come  if  you  like." 

"  And  Mr.  Ridsdale  talked  ?  How  did  she  bear  it  ?  "  said  Mr.  Ash- 
ford  nervously. 

"  It  is  I  who  will  not  bear  it,"  said  the  musician.  "  And  these  are 
people  who  pretend  to  love  music — pretend  to  know  :  it  is  insufferable. 
If  she  ever  becomes  a  great  singer " 

"  If  1     I  thought  you  had  no  doubt." 

"  How  was  I  to  know  I  should  be  intruded  upon  like  this  1  Poor 
girl.  I  think,  after  all,  the  best  thing  for  her  will  be  to  marry  my  boy, 
John  Purcell,  and  live  a  quiet  life." 

"  Marry— Purcell  1 " 

"  Why  not  1  He  is  a  very  good  musician ;  he  will  live  to  make  a  great 
deal  of  money  :  he  has  genius — positively  genius.  The  best  thing  she  could 
do  would  be  to  marry  him.  She  is  too  sensitive.  Susceptibility  belongs  to 
the  artist  temperament,  but  then  it  must  be  susceptibility  within  control. 
Her  voice  flutters  like  a  flame  when  the  wind  is  blowing.  Sometimes 
it  blows  out  altogether.  And  he  loves  her.  She  will  do  best  to  marry 
my  John." 

"You  cannot  have  so  little  perception,  Rossinetti.  How  can  you 
entertain  such  an  idea  for  a  moment?  Purcell  ?  " 

"  In  what  is  he  so  inferior  ? "  said  the  Signor  with  quiet  gravity. 
"  He  is  young,  not  like  you  and  me.  That  is  a  great  deal.  He  is  an 
excellent  musician,  and  he  has  a  home  to  offer  to  her.  I  should  advise 
it  if  she  would  take  my  advice.  It  would  not  harm  her  in  her  career  to 
marry  a  musician,  if  finally  she  accepts  her  career.  She  has  not  accepted 
it  yet,"  said  the  Signor  with  a  sigh. 

"  Then  all  your  certainty  is  coming  to  nothing,"  said  Mr.  Ashford, 
"  and  Rids'lale's— 

"  Ah,  Ridsdale — that  is  what  harms  her.  Something  might  be  done 
if  he  were  out  of  the  way.  He  is  an  influence  that  is  too  much  for  me. 
Either  she  has  heard  of  his  new  opera,  and  expects  to  have  her  place 
secured  in  it,  under  his  patronage,  or  else  she  hopes — something  else." 
The  Signor  kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon  his  companion.  He  wanted  to  surprise 
Mr.  Ashford's  opinion  without  giving  his  own. 

"  Do  you  think,"  said  the  Minor  Canon  indignantly,  "  even  with  the 
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little  you  know  of  her,  that  she  is  a  girl  to  calculate  upon  having  a  place 
secured  to  her,  or  upon  any  one's  patronage  ? " 

"  Then  she  hopes  for — something  else ;  which  is  a  great  deal  worse  for 
her  happiness,"  said  the  Signor.  Then  there  was  a  pause.  They  had 
reached  Mr.  Ashford's  door,  but  he  did  not  ask  his  companion  to  go  in. 
The  Signor  paused,  but  he  had  not  ended  what  he  had  to  say :  "  With 
the  little  I  know  of  her  " — he  said — "  do  you  know  more  1 " 

This  was  not  an  easy  question  to  answer.  He  could  not  say,  I  have 
been  watching  her  for  weeks  ;  I  know  almost  all  that  can  be  found  out ; 
but,  serious  man  as  he  was,  Mr.  Ashford  was  embarrassed.  He  cleared  his 
throat,  and  indeed  even  went  through  a  fit  of  coughing  to  gain  time. 
"  Her  brother  is  my  pupil,"  he  said  at  last,  "  and,  unfortunately,  he  likes 
better  to  talk  than  to  work.  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  her.  I 
think  I  know  enough  to  say  that  she  would  not  hope — anything  that  she 
had  not  been  wooed  and  persuaded  to  believe  in " 

"  Then  you  think — you  really  suppose — you  are  so  credulous,  so 
optimist,  so  romantic,"  cried  the  Signor  with  a  crescendo  of  tone  and 
gesticulation — "  you  think  that  a  man  of  the  world,  a  man  of  society, 
with  no  money,  would  marry — for  love  ?  " 

The  musician  broke  into  a  short  laugh.  "  You  should  have  heard 
them,"  he  added  after  a  dramatic  pause,  "this  very  day  whispering, 
chuchoteing,  in  my  room  while  she  was  singing — talking — oh,  don't  you 
know  what  about  ?  About  girls  who  marry  rich  men  while  (they  say) 
their  hearts  are  breaking  for  poor  ones — about  women  using  the  most 
shameless  arts  to  entrap  a  rich  man,  and  even  playing  devotion  to  a 
woman  with  money  ;  and  the  only  one  to  be  really  pitied  of  all  is  the  poor 
fellow  who  has  followed  his  heart,  who  is  poor,  who  lives  at  Kew,  and 
has  two  babies  in  a  perambulator.  I  laugh  at  him  myself,"  said  the 
Signor — "  the  fool,  to  give  up  his  club  and  society  because  he  took  it 
into  his  silly  head  to  love  !  " 

"  Rossinetti,"  said  the  Minor  Canon,  "  I  know  there  are  quantities 
of  these  wretched  stories  about ;  but  human  nature  is  human  nature,  after 
all,  not  the  pitiful  thing  they  make  it  out.  I  don't  believe  they  are 
true." 

"  What !  after  all  the  newspapers — the  new  branch  of  literature  that 
has  sprung  from  them  1 "  cried  the  Signor.  Then  he  paused  again  and  sub- 
sided. "  I  am  of  your  opinion,"  he  said.  "  The  fire  would  come  down 
from  heaven  if  it  was  true ;  but  they  believe  it :  that  is  the  curious  thing. 
You  and  I,  we  are  no  tin  society  ;  we  are  charitable  ;  we  say  human  nature 
never  was  so  bad  as  that ;  but  they  believe  it.  Hollo  Eidsdale  would 
be  ashamed  to  behave  like  a  man,  as  you  and  I  would  feel  ourselves 
forced  to  behave,  as  my  boy  John  is  burning  to  do." 

"  You  and  I."  The  Minor  Canon  scarcely  knew  how  it  was  that  he 
repeated  these  words ;  they  caught  his  ear  and  dropped  from  his  lips 
before  he  was  aware. 

The  Signor  looked  at  him  with  a  smile  which  was  half  satire  and 
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a  little  bit  sympathy.  He  said, "  That  is  what  you  are  coming  to,  Ashford. 
I  see  it  in  your  eye." 

"  You  are  speaking — folly,"  said  Mr.  Ashford ;  then  he  added  hastily, 
"  I  have  got  one  of  my  boys  coming.  I  must  go  in." 

"  Good-day,"  said  the  other  with  his  dark  smile.  He  had  penetrated 
the  secret  thoughts  that  had  not  as  yet  taken  any  definite  form  in  his 
friend's  breast.  4  Sometimes  another  eye  sees  more  clearly  than  our  own 
what  is  coming  uppermost  in  our  minds — or  at  least  its  owner  believes 
so.  The  Signer  was  all  the  more  likely  to  be  right  in  this,  that  he  had 
no  belief  in  the  calm  sentiment  of  "  interest"  as  actuating  a  man  not 
yet  too  old  for  warmer  feelings,  in  respect  to  a  woman.  He  smiled 
sardonically  at  Platonic  affection — as  most  people  indeed  do,  unless  the 
case  is  their  own.  He  knew  but  one  natural  conclusion  in  such  circum- 
stances, and  settled  that  it  would  be  so  without  more  ado.  And  such 
reasoning  is  sure  in  the  majority  of  cases  to  be  right,  or  to  help  to  make 
itself  right  by  the  mere  suggestion.  To  be  sure  he  took  an  "  interest " 
— a  great  interest — in  Lottie  himself;  but  that  was  in  the  way  of  art. 

Mr.  Ashford  had  no  boy  coming  that  he  knew  of  when  he  said  this 
to  escape  from  the  Signer ;  but,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  expedient 
justified  itself,  and  he  had  scarcely  seated  himself  in  his  study  when 
some  one  came  \ip  the  oak  staircase  two  or  three  steps  at  a  time,  and 
knocked  at  his  door.  In  answer  to  the  "  Come  in,"  which  was  said  with 
some  impatience — for  the  Minor  Canon  had  a  great  deal  to  think  about, 
and  had  just  decided  to  subject  himself  to  a  cross-examination — who 
should  open  the  door  but  Law — Law,  without  any  book  under  his  arm, 
and  with  a  countenance  much  more  awake  and  alive  than  on  the  occasions 
when  he  carried  that  sign  of  study.  "  Can  I  speak  to  you  1 "  Law  said, 
casting  a  glance  round  the  room  to  see  that  no  one  else  was  there.  He 
came  in  half  suspicious,  but  with  serious  meaning  on  his  face.  Then  he 
came  and  placed  himself  in  the  chair  which  stood  between  Mr.  Ashford's 
writing-table  and  his  bookcases.  "  I  want  to  ask  your  advice,"  he  said. 

"  Well ;  I  have  done  nothing  else  but  give  you  my  advice  for  some  time 
past,  Law." 

"  Yes — to  work — I  know.  You  have  given  me  a  great  deal  of  that 
sort  of  advice.  What  good  is  it,  Mr.  Ashford  1  I've  gone  on  week  after 
week,  and  what  will  it  ever  come  to  1  Well,  I  know  what  you  are  going 
to  say.  I  work,  but  I  don't  work.  I  don't  care  a  bit  aboxit  it.  I 
haven't  got  my  heart  in  it.  It  is  quite  true.  But  you  can't  change  your 
disposition ;  you  can't  change  your  nature." 

"  Stop  a  little,  Law.  So  far  as  work  is  concerned  you  often  can,  if  you 
will " 

"  Ah,  but  there's  the  rub,"  said  Law,  looking  his  Mentor  in  the  face. 
"  I  don't  want  to — that  is  the  simple  fact.  I  don't  feel  that  I've  the 
least  desire  to.  I  feel  as  if  I  won't  even  when  I  know  I  ought.  I  think 
it's  more  honest  now  at  last  to  tell  you  the  real  truth." 

"  I  think  I  knew  it  pretty  well  some  time  ago,"  said  the  Minor  Canon 
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with  a  smile.  "  It  is  a  very  common  complaint.  Even  that  can  be  got 
over  with  an  effort.  Indeed,  I  am  glad  you  have  found  it  out.  Perhaps 
even,  you  know,  it  is  not  your  brain  at  all  but  your  will  that  is  at  fault." 

"  Mr.  Ashford,"  said  Law  solemnly,  "  what  is  the  good  of  talking  1 
You  know  and  I  know  that  I  never  could  make  anything  of  it  if  I  were 
to  work,  as  we  call  it,  till  I  was  fifty.  I  never  could  pass  any  examina- 
tion. They  would  be  fools  indeed  if  they  let  me  in.  I  am  no  real  good 
for  anything  like  that.  You  know  it  well  enough ;  why  shouldn't  you 
say  it  1  Here  are  you  and  me  alone — nobody  to  overhear  us,  nobody  to  be 
vexed.  What  is  the  use  of  going  on  in  the  old  way  1  I  shall  never  do  any 
good.  You  know  it  just  as  well  as  I." 

"  Law,"  said  Mr.  Ashford,  "  I  will  not  contradict  you.  I  believe 
you  are  right.  If  there  was  any  other  way  of  making  your  living  I 
should  say  you  were  right.  Books  are  not  your  natural  tools ;  but  they 
open  the  door  to  everything.'  The  forest  service,  the  telegraph  service — all 
that  sort  of  thing  would  suit  you." 

At  this  point  Law  got  up  with  excitement,  and  began  walking  up 
and  down  the  room.  "  That  is  all  very  well,"  he  said.  "  Mr.  Ashford, 
what  is  the  use  of  deceiving  ourselves  ?  I  shall  never  get  into  any  of 
these.  I've  come  to  ask  your  advice  once  for  all.  I  give  up  the  books ; 
I  could  only  waste  more  time,  and  I've  wasted  too  much  already.  It 
has  come  to  this  :  I'll  emigrate  or  I'll  'list.  I  don't  see  how  I'm  to  do 
that  even,  for  I've  no  money — not  enough  to  take  me  to  London,  let  alone 
Australia.  Why  shouldn't  I  do  the  other?  It's  good  enough;  if 
there  was  a  war  it  would  be  good  enough.  Even  garrison  duty  I 
shouldn't  mind.  It  wouldn't  hurt  my  pride,"  the  lad  said  with  a  sudden 
flush  of  colour  that  belied  his  words ;  "  and  I  might  go  away  from  here, 
so  that  it  would  not  hurt  her.  That's  all,  Mr.  Ashford,"  he  said  with 
suppressed  feeling.  "  Only  her — she's  the  only  one  that  cares ;  and  if  I 
went  away  from  here  she  would  never  know." 

"  Has  anything  happened  to  drive  you  to  a  decision  at  once  1  Is 
there  anything  new — anything ? " 

"  There  is  always  something  new,"  said  Law.  "  That  woman  has 
been  to — to  the  only  place  I  ever  cared  to  go — to  shut  the  door  against 
me.  They  were  her  own  friends  too — at  least  people  as  good  as — a  great 
deal  better  than  she.  She  has  been  thereto  bully  them  on  my  account,  to 
say  they  are  not  to  have  me.  Do  you  think  I'll  stand  that  1  What  has 
she  to  do  with  me  ]  " 

"  It  must  be  a  great  deal  worse  for  your  sister,  Law." 

"  Well,  isn't  that  what  I  say  ?  Do  you  think  I  can  stand  by  and  see 
Lottie  bullied  ?  Once  she  drove  her  out  of  the  house.  By  Jove,  if  Lottie 
hadn't  come  home  I'd  have  killed  her.  I  shouldn't  have  stopped  to 
think ;  I  should  have  killed  her,"  said  Law,  whose  own  wrong  had  made 
him  desperate.  "  Do  you  think  I  can  stand  by  and  see  Lottie  bullied 
by  that  woman?  She's  brought  it  partly  upon  herself.  She  was  too 
hard  in  the  house  with  her  management  both  upon  the  governor  and  me.. 
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She  meant  it  well,  but  she  was  too  hard.  But  still  she's  Lottie,  and  I 
can't  see  her  put  upon.  Do  you  think  I  am  made  of  stone,"  cried  Law 
indignantly,  "  or  something  worse  than  stone  ?  " 

"  But  if  you  were  in  Australia  what  better  would  she  be  ?  There 
you  would  certainly  be  of  no  use  to  her." 

Law  was  momentarily  staggered,  but  he  recovered  himself.  "  She 
would  know  I  was  doing  for  myself,"  he  said,  "which  might  mean 
something  for  her,  too,  in  time.  I  might  send  for  her.  At  least,"  said 
the  lad,  "  she  would  not  have  me  on  her  hands ;  she  would  only  have 
herself  to  think  of;  and  if  she  got  on  in  her  singing — the  fact  is,  I 
can't  stand  it,  and  one  way  or  other  I  must  get  away." 

"  What  would  you  do  if  you  were  in  Australia,  Law  ? 

"  Hang  it  all ! "  said  the  young  man,  tears  of  vexation  and  despite 
starting  to  his  eyes,  "  a  fellow  must  be  good  for  something  somewhere. 
You  can't  be  useless  all  round ;  I'm  strong  enough.  And  here's  one  thing 
I've  found  out,"  Law  added  with  a  laugh  :  "  it  doesn't  go  against  your 
pride  to  do  things  in  the  Colonies  which  you  durstn't  do  here.  You  can 
do — whatever  you  can  do  out  there.  It  doesn't  matter  being  a  gentle- 
man. A  gentleman  can  drive  a  cart  or  carry  a  load  in  Axistralia.  That 
is  the  kind  of  place  for  me.  I'd  do  whatever  turned  up." 

Said  Mr.  Ashforcl  suddenly,  "  I  know  a  man  out  there — "  and  then  he 
paused.  "  Law,  what  would  your  sister  do  ]  There  would  be  no  one  to 
stand  by  her.  Even  you,  you  have  not  much  in  your  power,  but  you  are 
always  some  one.  You  can  give  her  a  little  sympathy.  Even  to  feel 
that  there  are  two  of  you  must  be  something." 

"  Mr.  Ashford,"  said  Law,  "  you  will  do  her  more  good  than  I  should. 
What  have  I  been  to  poor  Lottie  ?  Only  a  trouble.  Two  of  us — no ;  I 
can't  take  even  that  to  myself.  I've  worried  her  more  than  anything 
else.  She  would  be  the  first  to  thank  you.  You  know  a  man ? " 

"  I  know  a  man,"  said  the  Minor  Canon — "  I  had  forgotten  him  till 
now — a  man  who  owes  me  a  good  turn  ;  and  I  think  he  would  pay  it. 
If  I  were  sure  you  would  really  do  your  best,  and  not  forget  the  claims 
she  has  upon  your  kindness " 

"  Would  you  like  me  to  send  for  her  as  soon  as  I  had  a  home  for 
her  ? "  Law  asked  with  fervour.  There  was  a  subdued  twinkle  in  his 
eye,  but  yet  he  was  too  much  in  earnest  not  to  be  ready  to  make  any 
promise. 

"  That  would  be  the  right  thing  to  do,"  said  the  Minor  Canon  with 
excessive  gravity,  "  though  perhaps  the  bush  is  not  exactly  the  kind  of 
place  to  suit  her.  If  you  will  promise  to  do  your  very  best " 

"  I  will,"  said  the  lad,  "  I  will.  I  am  desperate  otherwise  ;  you  can 
see  for  yourself,  Mr.  Ashford.  Give  me  only  an  opening ;  give  me  anything 
that  I  can  work  at.  If  I  were  to  'list  I  never  should  make  much  money  by 
that.  There's  only  just  this  one  thing,"  said  Law  :  "If  I  had  a  friend 
to  go  to,  and  a  chance  of  employment,  and  would  promise  to  pay  it  back, 
I  suppose  I  might  get  a  loan  somewhere — a  loan  on  good  interest,"  lie 
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continued,  growing  anxious  and  a  little  breathless — "  perhaps  from  one 
of  those  societies,  or  some  old  money-lender,  or  something — to  take  me 
out?" 

The  Minor  Canon  laughed.  "  If  this  is  what  you  are  really  set  upon, 
and  you  will  do  your  best,"  he  said,  "  I  will  see  your  father,  and  you 
need  not  trouble  your  mind  about  the  interest.  Perhaps  we  shall  be  able 
to  manage  that." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Ashford,  what  a  good  fellow  you  are  !  what  a  good  friend 
you  are  !  "  cried  Law,  beaming  with  happiness.  The  tears  once  more  came 
into  his  eyes,  and  then  there  came  a  glow  of  suppressed  malice  and  fun 
behind  that  moisture.  "  Lottie  will  be  more  obliged  even  than  I,"  he 
said ;  "  and  I  could  send  for  her  as  soon  as  I  got  settled  out  there." 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 
LOTTIE     RESENTFUL. 

LOTTIE  was  sadly  disheartened  by  the  events  of  that  day.  She  came 
home  alike  depressed  and  indignant,  her  heart  and  her  pride  equally 
wounded.  She  had  scarcely  seen  Hollo  for  the  two  intervening  days, 
and  the  meeting  at  the  Signor's  had  appeared  to  her  before  it  came  a 
piece  of  happiness  which  was  certain,  and  with  which  no  one  could  inter- 
fere. He  would  resist  all  attempts  to  wile  him  away  for  that  afternoon, 
she  was  sure ;  he  would  not  disappoint  her  and  take  all  her  inspiration 
from  her  again.  Since  that  last  meeting  under  the  elm-tree  she  had  been 
more  full  of  happy  confidence  in  him  than  ever.  His  readiness  and 
eagerness  to  take  her  away  at  once,  overcoming,  as  she  thought,  all  the 
scruples  and  prejudices  of  his  class,  in  order  to  secure  deliverance  for  her, 
had  filled  her  mind  with  that  soft  glow  of  gratitude  which  it  is  so  sweet 
to  feel  to  those  we  love.  The  elation  and  buoyant  sense  of  happiness  in 
her  mind  had  floated  her  over  all  the  lesser  evils  in  her  path.  What 
did  they  matter,  what  did  anything  matter,  in  comparison?  She  was 
magnanimous,  tolerant,  ready  to  believe  the  best,  unready  to  be  offended, 
because  of  this  private  solace  of  happiness  in  her  bosom,  but  all  the  more 
for  those  undoubting  certainties  she  had  felt  the  contrast  of  the  actual  scene. 
She  did  not  even  think  that  Hollo  might  be  innocent  of  his  cousin's  visit,  or 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  her  coming  till  he  had  walked  unawares  into  the 
snare.  Lottie  did  not  know  this.  She  saw  him  by  Augusta's  side,  talking 
to  her  and  listening  to  her.  She  was  conscious  through  all  her  being  of 
the  rustle  of  whispering  behind  her,  which  went  on  in  spite  of  her  singing. 
She  would  not  look  at  him  to  see  what  piteous  apologies  he  was  making 
with  his  eyes,  and  when  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy  in  sudden  wrath  dragged 
her  away  Lottie  was  glad  of  the  sudden  exit,  the  little  demonstration  of 
offence  and  independence  of  which  she  herself  might  have  failed  to  take 
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the  initiative.  She  went  home  tingling  with  the  wound,  her  nerves 
excited,  her  mind  irritated.  She  would  not  go  to  meet  him,  as  he  had 
asked  her.  She  went  home  instead,  avoiding  everybody,  and  shut  herself 
up  in  her  own  room.  She  was  discouraged  too  and  deeply  annoyed  with 
herself,  because  in  the  presence  of  the  unkindly  critic  who  had  been 
listening  to  her,  Lottie  felt  she  had  not  done  well.  Generally  her  only 
care,  her  only  thought,  was  to  please  Hollo ;  but  that  day  she  would  have 
wished  for  the  inspiring  power  that  now  and  then  came  upon  her,  as 
when  she  had  sung  in  the  Abbey  not  knowing  of  his  presence.  She 
would  have  liked  to  sing  like  that,  overawing  Augusta  and  her  whisper- 
ing ;  but  she  had  not  done  so.  She  had  failed  while  that  semi-friend  who 
was  her  enemy  looked  on.  She  felt,  with  a  subtle  certainty  beyond  all 
need  of  proof,  that  Augusta  was  her  enemy.  Augusta  had  at  once  sus 
pec  ted,  though  Eollo  had  said  that  she  would  never  suspect ;  and  she 
wanted  to  make  her  cousin  see  how  little  Lottie  was  his  equal,  how  even 
in  her  best  gifts  she  was  nothing.  It  was  bitter  to  Lottie  to  think  that 
she  had  done  all  she  could  to  prove  Augusta  right.  Why  was  it  that 
she  could  not  sing  then,  as,  two  or  three  times  in  her  life,  she  had  felt 
able  to  sing,  confounding  all  who  had  been  unfavourable  to  her  1  Lottie 
chafed  at  the  failure  she  had  made.  She  was  angry  with  herself,  and  this 
made  her  more  angry  both  with  Aiigusta  and  with  him.  In  the  heat  of 
her  self-resentment  she  began  to  sing  over  her  music  softly  to  herself, 
noting  where  she  had  failed.  Had  the  Signor  been  within  hearing  how 
he  would  have  rejoiced  over  that  self-instruction.  Her  friends  had  been 
so  much  mortified  that  it  opened  her  eyes  to  her  own  faults.  She  saw 
where  she  had  been  wrong.  There  is  no  such  stimulant  of  excellence  as 
the  sense  of  having  done  badly.  Lottie's  art  education  advanced  under 
the  sting  of  this  failure  as  it  had  never  done  before.  She  threw  herself 
into  it  with  fervour.  As  she  ran  over  the  notes  she  seemed  to  hear  the 
"  sibilant  s's  "  behind  her,  pursuing  her,  and  the  chance  words  she  had 
caught.  "  Like  him — she  did  not  care  a  straw  for  him."  "  The  old 
lady  made  it  all  up,"  "  and  the  settlements  were  astonishing."  That  and 
a  great  deal  more  Lottie's  jealous  ears  had  picked  up,  almost  against  her 
will,  and  the  words  goaded  her  on  like  so  many  pricks.  She  thought  she 
never  could  suffer  it  to  be  possible  that  Augusta  or  any  other  fine  lady 
should  do  less  than  listen  when  she  sang  again. 

"While  Lottie  sat  there  cold  in  the  wintry  twilight  (yet  warm  with 
injured  pride  and  mortification)  till  there  was  scarcely  light  enough  to 
see,  humming  over  her  music,  Hollo,  getting  himself  with  difiiculty  free 
of  his  cousin  and  all  the  visitors  and  commotion  of  the  Deanery,  rushed 
up  to  the  elm-tree,  and  spent  a  very  uncomfortable  moment  there,  waiting 
in  the  cold,  and  wondering  if  it  was  possible  that  she  would  not  come. 
It  did  not  occur  to  him  that  Lottie,  always  so  acquiescent  and  persuadable, 
could  stand  out  now,  especially  as  he  was  not  really  to  blame.  He  stood 
about  under  the  elm,  now  and  then  taking  a  little  walk  up  and  down  to 
keep  himself  warm,  watching  the  light  steal  out  of  the  wide  landscapd 
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and  everything  darken  round  him,  for  half  an  hour  and  more.  No  one  was 
there ;  not  an  old  Chevalier  ventured  upon  a  turn  in  the  dark,  not  a  pair 
of  lovers  confronted  the  north  wind.  Hollo  shivered,  though  he  was 
more  warmly  clad  than  Lottie  would  have  been.  He  walked  up  and 
down  with  an  impatience  that  helped  to  keep  him  warm,  though  with 
dismay  that  neutralised  that  livelier  feeling.  He  had  no  desire  to  lose 
his  love  in  this  way.  It  might  be  foolish  to  imperil  his  comfort,  his 
position,  his  very  living,  for  her,  but  yet  now  at  least  Hollo  had  no 
intention  of  throwing  her  away.  He  knew  why  she  sang  badly  that 
afternoon,  and  instead  of  alarming  him  this  knowledge  brought  a  smile 
\ipon  his  face.  Augusta  had  behaved  like  a  woman  without  a  heart, 
and  Lottie  was  no  tame  girl  to  bear  whatever  any  one  pleased,  but  a 
creature  full  of  fire  and  spirit,  not  to  be  crushed  by  a  fashionable 
persecutor.  Eollo  felt  it  hard  that  he  should  wait  in  the  cold,  and  be 
disappointed  after  all ;  but  he  was  not  angry  with  Lottie.  She  had  a 
right  to  be  displeased.  He  was  all  the  more  anxious  not  to  lose  her, 
not  to  let  her  get  free  from  him,  that  she  had  thus  asserted  herself.  His 
love,  which  had  been  a  little  blown  about  by  those  fashionable  gales  that 
had  been  blowing  round  him,  blazed  up  all  the  hotter  for  this  temporary 
restraint  put  upon  it.  She  who  had  trusted  him  with  such  an  exquisite 
trust  only  the  other  evening,  who  had  not  in  her  innocence  seen  anything 
but  devotion  in  the  sudden  proposal  into  which  (he  persuaded  himself) 
only  passion  could  have  hurried  him — her  first  rebellion  against  him 
tightened  the  ties  that  bound  him  to  her.  Give  her  up  !  it  would  be 
giving  up  heaven,  throwing  away  the  sweetest  thing  in  his  life.  He  was 
cold,  but  his  heart  burned  as  he  paced  his  little  round,  facing  the  north 
•wind  and  listening  for  every  rustling  sound  among  the  withered  leaves 
that  lay  around  him,  thinking  it  might  be  her  step.  The  darkness,  and 
the  chill,  and  the  solitude  all  seemed  to  show  him  more  clearly  how  sweet 
the  intercourse  had  been  which  had  made  him  unconscious  of  either 
darkness  or  cold  before.  Augusta  repeating  her  endless  monotonous 
stories  of  universal  guile  and  selfishness  had  made  him  half  ashamed  of 
his  best  feelings.  He  was  ashamed  now  of  her  and  her  influence, 
ashamed  of  having  been  made  her  tool  for  the  humiliation  of  his  love. 
What  a  difference  there  was  between  them  !  Was  there  any  one  else  in  the 
world  so  tender,  so  pure,  so  exquisite  in  her  love  and  trust,  as  Lottie,  the 
creature  whose  sensitive  heart  he  had  been  made  to  wound  ?  When  at 
last,  discouraged  and  penitent,  he  turned  homeAvard,  Rollo  had  the  in- 
tention trembling  in  his  mind  of  making  Lottie  the  most  complete  amends 
for  everything  that  had  ever  been  done  to  harm  her.  He  paused  at  the 
gates  of  the  cloister,  and  looked  across  at  the  light  in  her  window  with  a 
yearning  which  surprised  him.  He  seemed  to  have  a  thousand  things  to 
say  to  her,  and  to  be  but  half  a  being  when  he  had  not  her  to  confide  in, 
to  tell  all  his  affairs  to — although  he  had  never  told  her  one  of  his  affairs. 
This  fact  did  not  seem  to  affect  his  longing.  He  went  so  far  as  to  walk 
across  the  Dean's  Walk,  to  see  what  he  thought  was  her  shadow  on  the 
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blind.     It  was  not  Lottie's  shadow,  but  Polly's,  who  had  taken  her  place ; 
but  this  the  lover  did  not  know. 

Meanwhile  Lottie  had  been  disturbed  in  her  seclusion  by  a  sharp 
knock  at  her  door.  "  Do  you  mean  to  stay  there  all  night,  miss  ?"  cried 
Polly's  sharp  voice.  "  You  might  pay  me  the  compliment  to  keep  me 
company  now  and  again  as  long  as  you  stay  in  my  house.  If  you  think 
it  is  civil  to  stay  there,  shut  up  in  your  room,  and  me  all  alone  in  the 
drawing-room,  I  don't.  I  can't  think  where  your  hearts  is,  you  two," 
Polly  went  on,  a  whimper  breaking  into  the  tone  of  offence  with 
which  she  spoke.  "  To  see  one  as  is  not  much  older  than  yourself,  and 
never  did  you  no  harm,  and  not  a  soul  to  keep  her  company.  Was  it  for 
that  I  give  up  all  my  own  folks,  to  come  and  sit  dressed  up  in  a  corner 
because  I'm  Mrs.  Despard,  and  never  see  a  soul  1 " 

Lottie  had  opened  her  door  before  this  speech  was  half  done.  She 
said  with  a  little  alarm,  "  Please  don't  speak  so  loud.  We  need  not  let 
the  maid  in  the  kitchen  know." 

"  Do  you  think  I  care  for  the  maid  in  the  kitchen  1  She's  my  servant. 
I'll  make  her  know  her  place.  Never  one  of  them  sort  of  folks  takes 
any  freedom  with  me.  I  have  always  been  known  for  one  as  allowed  no 
freedoms — no,  nor  no  followers,  nor  perquisites,  nor  nothing  of  the  kind. 
They  soon  find  out  as  I  ain't  one  to  be  turned  round  their  finger.  Now 
you,"  said  Polly,  leading  the  way  into  the  little  drawing-room,  "  you're 
one  of  the  soft  sort.  I  dare  say  they  did  what  they  liked  with  you  ? " 

"  I  don't  think  so,"  said  Lottie,  following.  She  put  her  music  softly 
down  upon  the  old  piano,  which  Polly  had  swathed  in  a  cover,  and  the 
changed  aspect  of  the  room  moved  her  half  to  laughter,  half  to  anger 
and  dismay. 

"  There  are  few  as  knows  themselves,"  said  Polly.  "  That  girl,  that 
Mary  as  you  had,  I  couldn't  have  put  up  with  her  for  a  day.  Some 
folks  never  sees  when  things  is  huggermugger,  but  I'm  very  particular. 
Your  Pa — dear,  good,  easy  man — I  dare  say  he's  put  up  with  a  deal ;  but 
to  be  sure  no  better  was  to  be  expected,  for  you  never  had  no  training,  I 
suppose  1 " 

Lottie  was  almost  too  much  taken  by  surprise  to  reply — she,  who 
had  felt  that  if  there  was  one  thing  in  the  world  she  could  do  it  was 
house  keeping !  The  confusion  that  is  produced  in  the  mind  by  the 
sudden  perception  of  another's  opinion  of  us  which  is  diametrically 
opposed  to  our  own  seized  her ;  otherwise  she  would  have  been  roused  to 
instant  wrath.  This,  which  was  something  so  entirely  opposite  to  what 
she  could  have  expected,  raised  only  a  kind  of  ludicrous  bewilderment  in 
her  mind.  "  I — don't  know  what  you  mean,"  said  Lottie.  "  Papa 
has  not  very  much  money  to  give  for  house  keeping.  Perhaps  you  are 
making  a  mistake." 

"  Oh,  it  is  likely  that  I  should  make  a  mistake !  Do  you  think  I 
don't  know  my  own  husband's  income  ?  Do  you  think,"  said  Polly  with 
scorn,  "  that  he  has  any  secrets  from  me  ?  " 
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Lottie  was  cold  with  her  imprisonment  in  her  fireless  room.  She 
drew  her  little  chair  to  the  blazing  fire  and  sat  down  by  the  side.  Polly 
had  placed  herself  in  the  largest  chair  in  the  room,  directly  in  front  of  it. 
The  fire  was  heaped  up  in  the  little  grate,  and  blazed,  being  largely  sup- 
plied. It  was  very  comfortable,  but  it  went  against  the  rules  of  the 
economy  which  Lottie  had  strenuously  prescribed  to  herself.  "Papa 
spends  a  great  deal  of  money  himself,"  she  said ;  "  you  will  find  that  you 
must  be  very  sparing  at  home." 

"  My  dear,"  said  Polly  in  a  tone  of  condescending  patronage  which 
brought  the  colour  to  Lottie's  face,  "  I  am  not  one  as  can  be  sparing  at 
home.  Pinching  ain't  my  way.  I  couldn't  do  it,  not  if  I  was  to  be  made 
a  countess  for  it.  Some  folks  can  scrape  and  cut  down  and  look  after 
everything,  but  it  ain't  my  nature.  What  I  like  is  a  free  hand.  Plenty 
to  eat  and  plenty  to  drink,  and  no  stinting  nowhere — that's  what  will 
always  be  the  law  in  my  house." 

Lottie  made  no  reply.  She  felt  that  it  was  almost  a  failure  from  her 
duty  to  put  out  her  hands  to  the  warmth  of  the  too  beautiful  fire.  Some 
one  would  have  to  suffer  for  it.  Her  mind  began  to  run  over  her  own 
budget  of  ways  and  means,  to  try,  as  had  been  her  old  habit,  where  she 
could  find  something  to  cut  off  to  make  up  for  the  extravagance.  "  These 
coals  burn  very  fast,"  she  said  at  last.  "  They  are  not  a  thrifty  kind.  I 
used  to  have  the " 

"  I  know,"  said  Polly,  "  you  used  to  have  slates  and  think  it  was 
economy — poor  child ! — but  the  best  for  me  :  the  best  is  always  the  cheapest 
in  the  end.  If  any  one  thinks  as  I  will  put  up  with  seconds,  either 
coals  or  bread  ! — but  since  we're  on  the  subject  of  money,"  continued 
Polly,  "  I'll  tell  you  my  mind,  miss,  and  I  don't  mean  it  unfriendly.  The 
thing  as  eats  up  my  husband's  money,  it  ain't  a  bright  fire  or  a  good 
dinner,  as  is  his  right  to  have ;  it's  your  brother  Law,  miss,  and  you." 

"  You  have  told  me  that  before,"  Lottie  said,  with  a  strenuous  effort 
at  self-control. 

"  And  I'll  tell  it  you  again — and  again — till  it  has  its  effect,"  cried 
Polly  :  "it's  true.  I  don't  mean  to  be  unfriendly.  I  wonder  how  you  can 
live  upon  your  Pa  at  your  age.  Why,  long  before  I  was  your  age  I  was 
doing  for  myself.  My  Pa  was  very  respectable,  and  everybody  belonging 
to  us  ;  but  do  you  think  I'd  have  stayed  at  home  and  eat  up  what  the 
old  folks  had  for  themselves  ?  They'd  have  kept  me  and  welcome,  but  I 
wouldn't  hear  of  it.  And  do  you  mean  to  say,"  said  Polly,  folding  her 
arms  and  fixing  her  eyes  upon  her  step-daughter,  "  as  you  think  yourself 
better  than  me  ? " 

Lottie  returned  the  stare  with  glowing  eyes,  her  lips  falling  apart 
from  very  wonder.  She  gave  a  kind  of  gasp  of  bewilderment,  but 
made  no  reply. 

"  I  don't  suppose  as  you'll  say  so,"  said  Polly ;  "  and  why  shouldn't 
you  think  of  your  family  as  I  did  of  mine  ?  You  mightn't  be  able  to  work 
as  I  did,  but  there's  always  things  you  could  do  to  save  your  Pa  a  little 
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money.  There's  lessons.  There's  nothing  ungenteel  in  lessons,  i 1  am  not 
one  as  would  be  hard  upon  a  girl  just  starting  in  the  world.  You've  got 
your  room  here,  that  don't  cost  you  nothing ;  and  what's  a  daily  governess's 
work  1  Nothing  to  speak  of — two  or  three  hours'  teaching  (or  you  might 
as  well  call  it  playing),  and  your  dinner  with  the  children,  and  mostly  with 
the  lady  of  the  house — and  all  the  comforts  of  'ome  after,  just  as  if  you 
wasn't  out  in  the  world  at  all;  a  deal  different  from  sitting  at  your 
needle,  working,  working,  as  I've  done,  from  morning  to  night." 

"  But  I  don't  know  anything,"  said  Lottie.  "  I  almost  think  you  are 
quite  right.  Perhaps  it  is  all  true;  it  doesn't  matter  nowadays,  and 
ladies  ought  to  work  as  well  as  men.  But— I  don't  know  anything." 
A  half-smile  came  over  her  face.  Notwithstanding  that  she  was  angry 
with  Hollo,  still — he  who  would  have  carried  her  away  on  the  spot 
rather  than  that  she  should  bear  the  shadow  of  a  humiliation  at  home — 

was  it  likely ?     Lottie's  mind  suddenly  leaped  out  of  its  anger  and 

resentment  with  a  sudden  rebound.  He  did  not  deserve  that  she  should 
be  so  angry  with  him.  Was  it  his  fault  ?  and  in  forgiving  him  her 
temper  and  her  heart  got  suddenly  right  again,  and  all  was  well.  She 
even  woke  to  a  little  amusement  in  the  consciousness  that  Polly  was 
advising  her  for  her  good.  The  extravagant  coals,  the  extravagant  meals, 
would  soon  bring  their  own  punishment ;  and  though  Lottie  could  not 
quite  free  herself  from  irritation  on  these  points,  yet  she  was  amused  by 
the  thought  of  all  this  good  advice. 

"  That's  nonsense,"  said  Polly  promptly.  "  Now  here's  a  way  you 
could  begin  at  once,  and  it  would  be  practice  for  you,  and  it  would  show 
at  least  that  you  was  willing.  I've  been  very  careless,"  she  said,  getting 
up  from  her  chair  and  opening  the  old  piano.  She  had  to  push  off  the 
cover  first,  and  the  noise  and  commotion  of  this  complicated  movement 
filled  Lottie  with  alarm.  "  I've  done  as  a  many  young  ladies  do  before 
they  see  how  silly  it  is.  I've  left  off  my  music.  You  mayn't  believe  it, 
but  it's  true.  I  can't  tell  even  if  I  know  my  notes,"  said  Polly,  jauntily 
but  clumsily  placing  her  hands  upon  the  keyboard  and  letting  one 
finger  fall  heavily  here  and  there  like  a  hammer.  "  I  don't  remember  a 
bit.  It's  just  like  a  great  silly,  isn't  it  ?  But  you  never  think  when  you 
are  young,  when  your  head's  full  of  your  young  man  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing.  It's  when  you've  settled  down,  and  got  married,  and  have 
time  to  think,  that  you  find  it  out." 

Polly  was  a  great  deal  less  careful  of  her  language  as  she  became 
accustomed  to  her  new  surroundings.  She  was  fully  herself  by  this 
time,  and  at  her  ease.  She  sat  down  before  the  piano  and  ran  her  finger 
along  the  notes.  "  It's  scandalous,"  she  said.  "  We're  taught  when  we're 
young,  and  then  we  thinks  no  more  of  it.  Now,  miss,  if  you  was  willing 
to  do  something  for  your  living,  if  you  was  really  well  disposed  and 
wanted  to  make  a  return,  you  might  just  look  up  some  of  your  old 
lesson-books  and  begin  with  me.  I'd  soon  pick  up,"  said  Polly,  making 
a  run  of  sound  up  and  down  the  keys  with  the  back  of  her  fingers,  and 
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thinking  it  beautiful ;  "  it  would  come  back  to  me  in  two  or  three 
lessons.  You  needn't  explain  no  thing  about  it ;  we  might  just  say  as  we 
were  learning  some  duets  together.  It  would  all  come  back  to  me  if 
you  would  take  a  little  trouble ;  and  I  shouldn't  forget  it.  I  never  forget 
it  when  any  one's  of  use  to  me." 

"  But,"  cried  Lottie,  who  had  been  vainly  endeavouring  to  break  in, 
"  I  cannot  play." 

"  Cannot  play  ! "  Polly  turned  round  upon  the  piano-stool  with  a 
countenance  of  horror.  Even  to  turn  round  upon  that  stool  was  some- 
thing delightful  to  her,  like  a  lady  in  a  book,  like  one  of  the  heroines  in 
the  Family  Herald;  but  this  intimation  chilled  the  current  of  her 
blood. 

"  No — only  two  or  three  little  things,  and  that  chiefly  by  ear.  I 
never  learned  as  I  ought.  I  hated  it ;  and  I  was  scarcely  ever  taught, 
only  by — some  one  who  did  not  know  much,"  said  Lottie  with  a  com- 
punction in  her  mind.  Only  by  some  one  who  did  not  know  much — 
This  was  her  mother,  poor  soul,  whom  Polly  had  replaced.  Lottie's 
heart  swelled  as  she  spoke.  Poor,  kind,  silly  mamma !  she  had  not 
known  very  much ;  but  it  seemed  cruel  to  allow  it  in  the  presence  of 
her  supplanter. 

"  Goodness — gracious — me ! "  said  Polly.  She  said  each  word  separately, 
as  if  she  were  telling  beads.  She  cast  at  Lottie  a  glance  of  sovereign  con- 
tempt. "  You  to  set  up  for  being  a  lady,"  she  cried,  "  and  can't  play  the 
piano  !  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  in  all  my  boni  days." 

If  she  had  claimed  not  to  be  able  to  work,  Polly  could  have  under- 
stood it ;  but  if  there  is  a  badge  of  ladyhood,  or  even  a  pretence  at  lady- 
hood, in  the  world,  is  it  not  this1?  She  was  horrified;  it  felt  like  a 
coming  down  in  the  world  even  to  Polly  herself. 

Again  Lottie  did  not  make  any  reply.  She  was  simple  enough  to  be 
half  ashamed  of  herself  and  half  angry  at  the  criticism  which  for  the 
first  time  touched  her ;  for  it  was  a  fact  that  she  was  ignorant,  and  a 
shameful  fact.  She  could  not  defend,  but  she  would  not  excuse  herself. 
As  for  Polly,  there  was  in  her  a  mingling  of  triumph  and  regret. 

"  I  am  surprised,"  she  said.  "  I  thought  one  who  pretended  to  be 
a  lady  ought  at  least  to  know  that  much.  And  you  ought  to  be  a 
lady,  I  am  sure,  if  ever  any  one  was,  for  your  Pa  is  a  perfect  gentleman. 
Dear,  dear — if  you  can't  play  the  piano,  goodness  gracious,  what  have  you 
been  doing  all  your  life  ]  That  was  the  one  thing  I  thought  was  sure — 
and  you  are  musical,  for  I've  heard  as  you  could  sing.  If  it's  only  that 
you  won't  take  any  trouble  to  oblige,"  said  Polly  angrily,  "  say  it  out. 
Oh,  it  won't  be  no  surprise  to  me.  I've  seen  it  in  your  face  already — say 
it  out ! " 

"  I  have  told  you  nothing  but  the  truth,"  said  Lottie.  "  I  am  sorry 
for  it.  I  can  sing — a  little — but  I  can't  play." 

"  It's  just  the  same  as  if  you  said  you  could  write  but  couldn't  read," 
said  Polly ;  "  but  I've  always  been  told  as  I've  a  nice  voice.  It  ain't  your 
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loud  kind,  that  you  could  hear  from  this  to  the  Abbey,  but  sweet — at  least 
so  folks  say.  You  can  teach  me  to  sing  if  you  like,"  she  said,  after  a 
pause.  "  I  never  learned  singing.  One  will  do  as  well  as  the  other,  and 
easier  too." 

This  was  a  still  more  desperate  suggestion.  Lottie  quailed1  before 
the  task  that  was  offered  to  her.  "  I  can  show  you  the  scales,"  she 
said  doubtfully ;  "  that  is  the  beginning  of  everything ;  but  singing  is 
harder  to  teach  than  playing.  The  Signer  thinks  I  don't  know  any- 
thing. They  say  I  have  a  voice,  but  that  I  don't  know  how  to  sing." 

"  The  fact  is,"  cried  Polly,  shutting  down  the  piano  with  a  loud  bang 
and  jar  which  made  the  whole  instrument  thrill,  and  snapped  an  old 
attenuated  chord  which  went  out  of  existence  with  a  creak  and  groan, 
"  the  fact  is,  you  don't  want  to  do  nothing  for  me.  You  don't  think  me 
good  enough  for  you.  I  am  only  your  father's  wife,  and  one  as  has  a 
claim  upon  your  respect,  and  deserves  to  have  the  best  you  can  do.  If 
it  was  one  of  your  fine  ladies  as  don't  care  a  brass  farthing  for  you — oh, 
you'd  sing  and  you'd  play  the  piano  safe  enough  :  but  you've  set  your 
mind  against  me.  I  seen  it  the  first  day  I  came  here — and  since  then  the 
life  you've  led  me !  Never  a  civil  word — never  a  pleasant  look ;  yes 
and  no,  with  never  a  turn  of  your  head  ;  you  think  a  deal  of  yourself. 
And  you  needn't  suppose  I  care — not  I — not  one  bit ;  but  you  shan't 
stand  up  to  my  face  and  refuse  whatever  I  ask  you.  You'll  have  to  do 
what  I  tell  you  or  you'll  have  to  go." 

"I  will  go,"  said  Lottie  in  a  low  voice.  She  thought  of  Hollo's 
sudden  proposal,  of  the  good  people  whom  he  said  he  would  take  her  to, 
of  the  sudden  relief  and  hope,  the  peace  and  ease  that  were  involved. 
Ought  she  not  to  take  him  at  his  word  ?  For  the  moment  she  thought 
she  would  do  so.  She  would  let  him  know  that  she  was  ready,  ready 
to  go  anywhere,  only  to  escape  from  this.  How  foolish  she  had  been  to 
be  angry  with  Hollo — he  who  wanted  nothing  better  than  to  deliver  her 
at  a  stroke,  to  carry  her  away  into  happiness.  Her  heart  softened  with 
a  great  gush  of  tenderness.  She  would  yield  to  him  ;  why  should  she 
not  yield  to  him  ?  She  might  think  that  he  ought  to  marry  his  wife 
from  her  father's  house,  but  he  had  not  seemed  to  think  so.  He 
thought  of  nothing  bxit  to  deliver  her  from  this  humiliation — and  what 
would  it  matter  to  him?  a  poor  Chevalier's  house  or  a  poor  quiet 
lodging,  what  would  it  matter  ?  She  would  go.  She  would  do  as  Hollo 
said. 

"  You  will  go  1  "  cried  Polly ;  "  and  where  will  you  go  ?  Who  have 
you  got  to  take  you  in  1  People  ain't  so  fond  of  you.  A  woman  as  can 
do  nothing  for  herself,  who  wants  her  ?  and  isn't  even  obliging.  Oh, 
you  are  going  to  your  room  again,  to  be  sulky  there  1  But  I  tell  you  I 
won't  have  it.  You  shall  sit  where  the  family  sits  or  you  shall  go  out 
of  the  place  altogether.  And  you'll  come  to  your  meals  like  other  people, 
and  you'll  mix  with  them  as  is  there,  and  not  set  up  your  white  face,  as  if 
you  were  better  than  all  the  world.  You're  not  so  grand  as  you  think 
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you  are,  Miss  Lottie  Despard.  If  it  conies  to  that  I'm  a  Despard  as 
well  as  you ;  and  I'm  a  married  woman,  with  an  'usband  to  work  for  me — 
an  'usband,"  cried  Polly,  "as  doesn't  require  to  work  for  me,  as  has 
enough  to  keep  me  like  a  lady — if  it  wasn't  that  he  has  a  set  of  lazy 
grown-up  children  as  won't  do  nothing  for  themselves,  but  eat  us  out  of 
'ouse  and  'ome  !  " 

Was  it  possible  that  this  humiliation  had  come  to  Lottie — to  Lottie 
of  all  people — she  who  had  felt  that  the  well-being  of  the  house  hung 
upon  her,  and  that  she  alone  stood  between  her  family  and  utter  down- 
fall ?  She  sat  still,  not  even  attempting  now  to  escape,  her  ears  tingling, 
her  heart  beating.  It  was  incredible  that  it  was  she,  her  very  self, 
Lottie,  who  was  bearing  this.  It  must  be  a  dream ;  it  was  impossible 
that  it  could  be  true. 

And  thus  Lottie  sat  the  whole  of  the  evening,  too  proud  to  withdraw, 
and  bore  the  brunt  of  a  long  series  of  attacks,  which  were  interrupted, 
indeed,  by  the  supper,  to  which  Polly  had  to  give  some  personal  care, 
and  by  Captain  Despard's  entrance  and  Law's.  Polly  told  her  story  to 
her  husband  with  indignant  vehemence.  "  I  asked  her,"  she  said,  "  to 
help  me  a  bit  with  my  music — I  know  you're  fond  of  music,  Harry — 
and  I  thought  we'd  learn  up  some  duets  or  something,  her  and  me,  to 
please  you ;  and  she  says  she  can't  play  the  piano  !  and,  then,  not  to  show 
no  offence,  I  said  as  singing  would  do  just  as  well,  and  then  she  says 
she  can't  sing  !  "  The  Captain  received  this  statement  with  much 
caressing  of  his  wife  and  smoothing  of  her  ruffled  plumes.  He  said, 
"  Lottie,  another  time  you'll  pay  more  attention,"  with  a  severe  aspect ; 
and  not  even  Law  had  a  word  to  say  in  her  defence.  As  to  Law,  indeed, 
he  was  very  much  preoccupied  with  his  own  affairs ;  his  eyes  were 
shining,  his  face  full  of  secret  importance  and  meaning.  Lottie  saw  that 
he  was  eager  to  catch  her  eye,  but  she  did  not  understand  the  telegraphic 
communications  he  addressed  to  her.  Nor  did  she  understand  him  much 
better  when  he  pulled  her  sleeve  and  whispered,  "  I  am  going  to 
Australia,"  when  the  tedious  evening  was  over.  Law's  career  had  fallen 
out  of  her  thoughts  in  the  troubles  of  those  few  weeks  past.  She  had 
even  ceased  to  ask  how  he  was  getting  on,  or  take  any  interest  in 
his  books  ;  she  remembered  this  with  a  pang  when  she  found  herself 
at  last  safe  in  the  shelter  of  her  room.  She  had  given  up  one  part 
of  her  natural  duty  when  the  other  was  taken  from  her.  Australia  ? 
What  could  he  mean  1  She  thought  she  would  question  him  to-morrow ; 
but  to-morrow  brought  her  another  series  of  petty  struggles,  and  once 
more  concentrated  her  mind  upon  her  own  affairs. 
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CHAPTER    XXXIX. 
LOTTIE  SUBDUED. 

"  I  WAITED  half  an  hour.  I  was  not  very  happy,"  said  Hollo.  "  It  is 
never  cold  when  you  are  here,  but  last  night  the  wind  went  through 
and  through  me.  That  is  the  consequence  of  being  alone.  And  you,  my 
Lottie,  had  you  no  compunctions'?  Could  you  make  yourself  happy 
without  any  thought  of  the  poor  fellow  freezing  under  the  elm-tree  ?  " 

"  Happy  !  "  Lottie  cried.  She  was  happy  now.  Last  night  she  had 
been  alone,  no  one  in  the  world  caring  what  became  of  her ;  now  she  felt 
safe,  as  if  the  world  held  nothing  but  friends  ;  but  she  shivered,  notwith- 
standing her  lover's  supporting  arm. 

"  Not  happy  then  1  Does  it  not'answer,  darling  1  Can'you  endure 
the  woman  ?  Is  she  better  than  at  first  ?  I  like  her,"  said  Hollo,  "  for 
you  know  it  was  her  arrival  which  opened  your  heart  to  me — which 
broke  the  ice — which  brought  us  together.  I  shall  always  feel  charitably 
towards  her  for  that." 

Lottie  shivered  again.  "  No,  it  is  not  because  of  the  cold,"  she  said.  "  I 
do  not  suppose  you  could  understand  if  I  were  to  tell  you.  Home  !  I  have 
not  any  home  !  "  cried  the  girl.  "  I  was  thinking — if  it  was  really  true 
what  you  said  the  other  night — if  it  would  make  no  difference  to  you, 
Hollo,  to  take  your  wife  out  of  some  poor  little  lodging  instead  of  out  of 
her  father's  house — are  you  sure  you  would  not  mind  1 "  she  said,  look- 
ing wistfully,  anxiously  into  his  face.  In  the  waning  light  all  he  could 
see  distinctly  was  this  wistful  dilation  of  her  eyes,  gazing  intently  to 
read,  before  he  could  utter  it,  his  answer  in  his  face.  "  I  could  manage 
to  live  somehow,"  she  went  on,  tremulously.  "  Though  I  cannot  give 
lessons,  I  can  work,  very  well.  I  think  I  am  almost  sure  I  could 
get  work.  No  ;  I  would  not  take  money  from  you ;  I  could  not,  Hollo : 
— not  until — no,  no  ;  that  would  be  quite  impossible ;  rather  stay  here 
and  bear  it  all  than  that.  But  if  really,  truly,  to  marry  a  poor  girl, 
living  in  a  poor  little  room,  working  for  her  bread,  would  not  make  any 

difference  to  you .    Oh,  I  know,  I  know  it  is  not  what  ought  to  be — 

even  here,  even  at  home,  I  am  not  equal  to  you.     You  ought  to  have 
some  one  a  great  deal  better  off — a  great  deal  higher  in  the  world.     But 

if  you  would  not  think  it — discreditable ;  if  you  would  not  be  ashamed 

oh,  Hollo,"  she  cried,  "  I  cannot  bear  it !  it  is  impossible  to  bear  it ! — I 
would  ask  you  to  do  what  you  offered  and  take  me  away !  " 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  feelings  with  which  Hollo  listened  to 
these  unexpected  words.  To  see  a  bird  walk  into  the  snare  must  awake 
compunctions  in  the  most  experienced  trapper.  The  same  sensation  does 
not  attend  a  sudden  fall ;  but  the  sight  of  an  innocent  creature  going  calmly 
into  ihe  death  set  before  it,  as  if  into  safety  and  shelter — a  man  must  be 
hard  indeed  to  see  that  unmoved.  And  Hollo  was  no  villain.  His  heart 
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gave  one  wild  leap  again,  as  it  bad  done  when,  in  the  hurrying  of  passion, 
not  with  deliberation  (as  he  had  always  been  comforted  to  think),  he  had 
laid  that  snare.  The  thrill  of  his  hairbreadth  escape  from  her  horror  and 
loathing,  the  leap  of  sudden,  horrified  delight  to  find  her  in  his  power 
all  at  once,  by  her  own  act  and  deed,  transported  him  for  the  moment 
with  almost  uncontrollable  power ;  and  then  this  sudden  passion  in  his 
mind  was  met  by  the  stream,  the  torrent,  of  a  more  generous  impulse,  a 
nobler  passion,  which  carried  everything  before  it.  A  man  may  trap  his 
prey  with  guile,  he  may  take  advantage  of  the  half- willingness  of  a  frail 
resistance ;  but  to  turn  to  shame  the  perfect  and  tender  confidence  of 
innocence,  who  but  a  villain  could  do  that  1  and  Hollo  was  no  villain. 
He  grasped  her  almost  convulsively  in  his  arms  as  she  spoke  ;  he  tried 
to  interrupt  her,  the  words  surging,  almost  incoherent,  to  his  lips. 
"  Lottie  !  my  Lottie ! "  he  cried,  "  this  is  not  how  it  must  be.  Do  you 
think  I  will  let  you  go  to  live  alone,  to  work,  as  you  say  1 "  He  took 
her  hand  hastily,  and  kissed  the  little  cold  fingers  with  lips  that  trembled. 
"  No,  my  love,  my  darling,  not  that — but  I  will  go  to  town  to-morrow 
and  settle  how  we  can  be  married — at  once,  without  an  hour's  delay.  Oh, 
yes,  it  is  possible,  dear — quite  possible.  It  is  the  only  thing  to  do.  Why, 
why  did  I  not  think  of  it  before  ?  I  will  go  and  settle  everything,  and 
get  the  licence.  That  is  the  way.  My  darling,  you  must  not  say  a 
word.  You  had  made  up  your  mind  to  marry  me  some  time,  and  why 
not  to-morrow — -next  day — as  soon  as  I  can  settle  1  What  should  we 
wait  for  ?  who  should  we  think  of  except  ourselves  ?  And  I  want  you, 
my  love  ;  and  you,  thank  heaven,  Lottie,  have  need  of  me." 

He  held  her  close  to  him,  in  a  grasp  which  was  almost  fierce — fierce 
in  the  strain  of  virtue  and  honour,  in  which  his  own  nature,  with  all  its 
easy  principles  and  vacillations,  was  caught  too.  He  wanted  to  be  off 
and  do  it  at  once,  without  losing  a  moment,  lest  his  heart  should  fail.  He 
would  do  it,  whatever  might  oppose.  She  should  never  know  that  less 
worthy  thoughts  had  been  in  his  mind.  She  should  find  that  her  trust 
was  not  vain.  His  blood  ran  in  his  veins  like  a  tumultuous  river,  and 
his  heart  beat  so  that  Lottie  herself  was  overawed  by  the  commotion  as 
he  held  her  against  it.  She  was  half  frightened  by  his  vehemence  and 
tried  to  speak,  but  he  would  not  let  her  at  first.  "  No,"  he  said,  "no, 
you  must  not  say  anything.  You  must  not  oppose  me.  It  must  be 
done  first,  and  then  we  can  think  of  it  after.  There  is  nothing  against 
it,  and  everything  in  its  favour.  You  must  not  say  a  word  but  Yes,"  he 
cried. 

"  But,  Rollo,  Hollo,  let  me  speak.  It  might  be  good  for  me,  but 
would  it  not  be  wrong  for  you  ]  Oh,  let  me  speak  !  Am  I  so  selfish 
that  I  would  make  you  take  a  sudden  resolution,  perhaps  very  foolish, 
perhaps  very  imprudent,  for  my  sake  1  Rollo,  Rollo,  don't !  I  will  bear 
anything.  It  would  be  wrong  for  you  to  do  this." 

"  No ;  not  wrong,  but  right — not  wrong,  but  right,"  he  cried,  be- 
wildering her  with  his  vehemence.  Lottie's  own  heart  was  stirred,  but 
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not  like  tliis.  She  wondered  and  was  troubled,  even  in  the  delight  of 
the  thought  that  everything  in  the  world  was  as  nothing  to  him  in  com- 
parison with  his  love  for  herself. 

"  But,  Hollo,"  she  cried  again,  trembling  in  his  grasp,  "  if  this  is 
really  possible — if  it  is  not  wrong — why  should  you  go  to  London  to  do 
it  ?  It  would  be  quite  as  easy  here " 

"  Lottie,  you  will  sacrifice  something  for  me,  will  you  not  ? "  he 
said.  "  If  it  were  done  here,  all  would  be  public  ;  it  would  be  spoken  of 
everywhere  ;  and  I  want  it  to  be  quiet.  I  have  not  much  money.  You 
will  make  this  sacrifice  for  me,  dear 1 " 

"  Oh,"  said  Lottie,  compunctious,  "  I  wish  I  had  said  nothing  about 
it ;  I  wish,  I  had  not  disturbed  you  with  my  paltry  little  troubles.  Do 
not  think  of  them  any  more.  I  can  bear  anything  when  I  know  you 
are  thinking  of  me.  It  was  only  yesterday  when — when  all  seemed  un- 
certain, that  it  seemed  more  than  I  could  bear." 

"  And  it  is  more  than  you  ought  to  bear,"  he  said.  "  No,  I  am  glad 
that  you  told  me.  We  will  go  away,  Lottie — to  Italy,  to  the  sunshine, 
to  the  country  of  music,  where  you  will  learn  best  of  all — we  will  go 
away  from  the  very  church  door." 

And  then  he  told  her  how  it  could  be  done.  To-morrow  he  would  go  and 
settle  everything.  His  plans  all  took  form  with  lightning  speed,  though 
he  had  never  thought  of  them  till  now.  There  would  be  many  things  to 
do ;  but  in  three  days  from  that  time  he  would  meet  her  in  the  same 
place,  and  tell  her  all  the  arrangements  he  had  made  :— and  the  next 
morning  after  that  ("  Saturday  is  a  lucky  day,"  he  said)  they  would  go 
to  town,  if  not  together,  yet  by  the  same  train — and  go  to  the  church, 
where  he  would  have  arranged  everything.  Hollo  Ridsdale  was  an  ad- 
venturer born.  He  was  used  to  changing  the  conditions  of  his  life  in  a 
moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  But  it  all  seemed  a  dream  to 
Lottie — not  one  of  her  usual  waking  dreams,  but  a  dream  of  the  night, 
with  no  possibility  in  it,  which  would  dissolve  into  the  mists  presently 
and  leave  nothing  but  a  happy  recollection.  She  acquiesced  in  everything, 
being  too  much  taken  by  surprise  to  oppose  a  plan  in  which  he  was  so 
vehement. 

"  May  I  tell  Law  1  "  she  asked,  always  in  her  dream,  not  feeling  as 
if  there  was  any  reality  in  the  idea  she  suggested.  And  he  said  No  at 
first,  but  afterwards  half  relented,  and  it  was  agreed  that  on  Friday 
everything  was  to  be  decided,  but  nothing  done  till  then.  Thus,  though 
they  had  met  without  a  thought  that  this  stolen  interview  would  be 
more  decisive  than  any  other  of  the  same  kind,  they  parted  with  a  decision 
that  concerned  their  entire  lives. 

They  walked  closer  together  after  this,  in  the  safe  gloom  of  the  dark- 
ness, till  they  had  again  reached  the  door  of  the  cloisters  which  led  to  the 
Deanery.  No  one  was  about,  and  Hollo  was  full  of  restless  excitement. 
He  would  not  hear  what  she  said  about  prudence,  and  walked  across  with 
her  to  her  own  door.  There  was  not  a  creature  to  be  seen  up  or  down; 
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the  lamps  flickered  in  the  cold  vwind,  and  all  the  population  had  gone 
in  to  the  comfort  of  warm  rooms  and  blazing  fires.  He  kissed  her  hand 
tenderly  as  he  took  leave  of  her. 

"  Till  Friday,"  he  said. 

Lottie  went  in,  still  in  her  dream,  walking,  she  thought,  in  her 
sleep.  She  hoped  this  sleep  would  last  for  ever — that  it  might  not  be 
rashly  disturbed  by  waking,  or  even  by  that  which  would  be  almost  as  bad 
as  waking — coming  true.  She  could  scarcely  feel  that  she  wanted  it  to 
come  true  ;  it  was  enough  as  it  was,  a  bewildering  happiness  that  tingled 
to  the  very  ends  of  her  fingers,  that  made  her  feel  as  if  she  were  walking 
on  air.  She  went  softly  upstairs,  caring  for  nothing  but  to  get  to  her 
room,  where,  though  it  was  dark  and  cold,  she  could  still  go  on  with  this 
wonderful  vision.  That  seemed  all  she  wanted.  But,  alas  !  something 
very  different  was  in  store  for  Lottie.  As  she  went  with  soft  steps  up 
the  stairs  the  door  of  the  little  drawing-room  was  suddenly  opened,  let- 
ting out  a  warm  stream  of  ruddy  light.  Then  a  sound  of  laughter  reached 
her  ears,  and  Polly's  voice 

"  Come  in,  come  in ;  we  are  waiting  for  you ;  we  are  both  here," 
with  another  gay  outburst. 

Lottie  came  to  herself,  and  to  all  the  disagreeable  realities  of  her  life, 
with  a  start  of  pain.  She  had  to  obey,  though  nothing  could  be  more 
disagreeable  to  her.  She  went  in  with  dazzled  eyes  into  the  room  full  of 
firelight.  She  remembered  now  that  she  had  remarked  outside  that  no 
lamp  was  lighted,  and  had  supposed  with  relief  that  Mrs.  Despard  was 
out.  But  Mrs.  Despard  had  not  been  out.  She  had  been  lurking  in  the 
ruddy  gloom  near  the  window,  her  husbanxl  by  her  side.  They  greeted 
Lottie  with  another  laugh,  as  she  came  in  with  her  pale,  astonished  face 
within  the  circle  of  the  fire. 

"  So  that's  how  you  spend  your  afternoons,  miss,  as  I  never  could 
think  where  you  were,"  cried  Polly ;  "but  why  didn't  you  bring  in  yoiir 
beau  with  you  1  I'd  have  given  him  his  tea  and  'a  nice  leg  of  a  goose,  as 
comfortable  as  could  be." 

"  My  child,"  said  the  Captain  on  his  side,  "  I  congratulate  you.  I've 
been  expecting  something  of  this  kind  for  a  long  time.  I've  had  my  eye 
upon  you.  But  why  didn't  you  bring  Mr.  Pddsdale  in,  as  Mrs.  Despard 
says  1  " 

Lottie  felt  as  if  she  had  been  turned  into  stone.  She  stood  all  dark 
in  her  winter  dress,  the  firelight  playing  upon  her,  and  seeking  in  vain 
to  catch  at  some  possibility  of  reflection.  She  had  not  even  a  button 
that  would  give  back  the  light.  And  she  had  not  a  word  to  say. 

"  Come,  come,  you  need  not  be  so  put  out,"  said  the  Captain,  not  un- 
kindly. "  We  saw  you  coming  ;  and  very  proper  of  Mr.  Ridsdale  not  to 
leave  you  at  the  Deanery,  but  to  see  you  home  to  your  own  door.  You 
thought  no  one  was  paying  any  attention — but  I  hope,"  Captain  Despard 
added,  "  that  I  think  more  than  that  of  my  child.  I  don't  doubt  from 
what  I  saw,  Lottie,  that  you  understand  each  other ;  and  why  hasn't  he 
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come  before  now  to  speak  to  me  1  You  might  have  known  that  such  a 
suitor  would  not  be  received  unfavourably.  Happy  myself,"  said  the 
Captain,  throwing  out  his  chest,  "  would  I  have  put  any  obstacle  between 
you  and  your  happiness,  my  dear  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  think — I  did  not  know — I  think — you  are  mistaken," 
Lottie  faltered,  not  knowing  what  to  say. 

"  Mistaken,  indeed  !  Oh,  we've  gone  through  all  that  too  lately  to  be 
mistaken,  haven't  we,  Harry  ?  "  cried  Mrs.  Despard.  "  We  know  all 
about  it.  You  couldn't  come  to  those  as  would  understand  you  better. 
Don't  be  frightened ;  you  haven't  been  found  out  in  anything  wrong. 
If  that  was  wrong  I've  a  deal  to  answer  for,"  Polly  cried,  laughing. 
"  I  should  think  you  must  be  frozen  with  cold  after  wandering  about  on 
them  slopes,  or  wherever  you  have  been.  How  foolish  young  people  are, 
to  be  sure,  getting  their  deaths  of  cold.  We  never  were  as  foolish  as  that, 
were  we,  Harry  ?  Come  and  warm  yourself,  you  silly  girl.  You 
needn't  be  afraid  of  him  or  me." 

Amid  their  laughter,  however,  Lottie  managed  to  get  away,  to  take 
off  her  hat,  and  to  try  as  best  she  could  to  realise  this  new  phase  of  the 
situation.  What  her  father  had  said  was  very  reasonable.  Why  had 
not  Hollo  come,  as  the  Captain  said  1  How  that  would  have  simplified 
everything,  made  everything  legitimate !  She  sighed,  not  able  to  un- 
derstand her  lover,  feeling  that  for  once  her  father  was  right ;  but  Hollo 
had  said  that  this  could  not  be,  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  keep  every- 
thing quiet.  Her  dream  of  happiness  was  disturbed.  Dreams  are  better, 
so  much  better,  than  reality.  In  them  there  is  never  any  jar  with  fact 
and  necessity ;  they  can  adapt  themselves  to  everything,  fit  themselves 
into  every  new  development.  But  now  that  she  was  fully  awoke  it  was 
less  easy  to  steer  her  way  through  all  the  obstacles.  Hollo's  reluctance 
to  declare  himself,  and  her  father's  right  to  know,  and  the  pain  of  leaving 
her  home  in  a  clandestine  way,  all  rushed  upon  her,  dispersing  her  happi- 
ness to  the  winds.  She  had  felt  that  to  awake  would  be  to  lose  the 
sweetness  which  had  wrapped  her  about ;  and  now  the  rude  encounter 
with  the  world  had  come,  and  Lottie  felt  that  even  with  that  prospect  of 
happiness  before  her  it  was  difficult  to  bear  what  she  would  have  to  bear ; 
• — Polly's  innuendoes  and,  worse  still,  Polly's  sympathy,  and  the  questions 
of  her  father  appalled  her  as  she  looked  forward  to  them.  During  this 
strange  courtship  of  hers,  so  perplexed  and  mixed  up  as  it  was  with  her 
music  and  the  "  career  "  which  they  all,  even  Hollo,  had  tried  to  force 
upon  her  (though  surely  there  need  be  no  more  of  that  now],  and  the 
changes  that  had  taken  place  at  home,  Lottie  had  almost  lost  herself. 
She  was  no  longer  the  high-spirited  girl,  full  of  energy  and  strength,  who 
had  reigned  over  this  little  house  and  dragged  Law's  heavy  bulk  along 
through  so  many  difficulties.  She  had  dreamed  so  much,  and  taken 
refuge  so  completely  from  the  troubles  of  her  position  in  those  dreams, 
that  now  she  seemed  to  have  lost  her  own  characteristics,  and  had  no 
vigour  to  sustain  her  when  she  had  actual  difficulties  to  face.  She  tried 
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to  recall  herself  to  herself  as  she  smoothed  her  hair,  which  had  been 
blown  about  by  the  breeze.  From  the  beginning  she  had  been  pained  by 
Hollo's  reserve,  though  she  had  persuaded  herself  it  was  natural  enough ; 
but  now,  in  this  new,  strange  revolution  of  affairs — a  revolution  caused 
entirely,  she  said  to  herself,  by  her  father's  own  proceedings — what  could 
she  do  but  stand  firm  on  her  own  side  1  She  would  not  betray  the  great 
ourpose  in  hand.  She  would  still  her  own  heart,  and  keep  her  com- 
posure, and  not  allow  any  agitation  or  any  irritation  to  wrest  from  her 
the  secret  which  Hollo  desired  to  keep.  To  smooth  her  ruffled  hair  was 
not  generally  a  long  process  with  Lottie ;  but  it  was  more  difficult  to 
arrange  her  agitated  thoughts,  and  there  had  been  various  calls  for  her 
from  below,  where  the  others  had  gone  for  their  evening  meal,  before 
she  was  ready  to  follow. 

Finally  Law  was  sent  upstairs  with  an  urgent  demand  for  her 
presence. 

"  They've  gone  to  tea,"  said  Law,  knocking  at  her  door ;  and  then 
he  added,  in  a  low  tone,  "  Open,  Lottie.  I  want  to  speak  to  you.  I  have 
got  lots  to  say  to  you." 

She  heard  him,  but  she  did  not  attach  any  meaning  to  his  words. 
What  he  said  to  her  on  the  night  before  had  left  no  definite  impression  oil 
her  mind.  Law  had  lost  his  sister,  who  thought  of  him  above  all.  In  the 
midst  of  a  pressing  crisis  in  our  own  individual  life,  which  of  us  has  time 
to  think  of  others  1  She  was  afraid  to  talk  to  Law,  afraid  to  betray  her- 
self. Love  made  Lottie  selfish  and  self-absorbed,  a  consequence  just  as 
apt  to  follow  as  any  other.  She  was  afraid  of  betraying  herself  to  him  ; 
her  mind  was  too  full  of  this  wonderful  revolution  in  her  own  life  to  bo 
able  to  take  in  Law's  desire,  on  his  side,  not  to  know  about  her,  but  to 
expound  himself.  She  came  out  upon  him  hastily,  and  brushed  past 
him,  saying,  "  I  am  ready."  She  did  not  think  of  Law,  not  even  when 
he  followed  her,  grumbling  and  murmuring—"  I  told  you  I  wanted  to 
speak  to  you."  How  difficult  it  is  to  realise  the  wants  of  another  when 
one's  heart  is  full  of  one's  own  concerns  !  Neither  brother  nor  sister  had 
room  in  their  minds  for  anything  but  the  momentous  event  in  their 
respective  lives  which  was  coming;  but  Law  was  aggrieved,  for  he 
had  always  hitherto  possessed  Lottie's  sympathy  as  a  chattel  of  his 
own. 

Polly  and  the  Captain  were  seated  at  table  when  the  two  younger 
members  of  the  family  went  in,  and  never  had  Captain  Despard  been 
more  dignified  or  genial.  "  Lottie,  my  child,  a  bit  of  the  breast,"  he 
said — "  a  delicate  bit  just  fit  for  a  lady.  I've  saved  it  up  for  you,  though 
you  are  late.  You  are  very  late  ;  bxit  for  once  in  a  way  we  will  make 
allowances,  especially  as  Mrs.  Despard  is  not  offended,  but  takes  your 
side." 

"  Oh,  /  know,"  said  Polly,  "  I  am  not  one  as  is  hard  upon  natural 
f  jelings.  Pride  I  can't  abide,  nor  stuck-up  ways,  but  when  it  comes  to 
keeping  company " 
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"  Is  any  one  keeping  company  with  Lottie  1 "  said  Law,  looking  up 
fiercely ;  and  then  the  elder  pair  laughed. 

"  But,  my  love,  it  is  not  a  phrase  that  is  used  in  good  society,"  the 
Captain  said. 

"  Oh,  bother  good  society  !  "  said  Polly.  She  was  in  an  exuberant 
mood,  and  beyond  the  influence  of  that  little  topdressing  of  too  transparent 
pretence  with  which  occasionally  she  attempted  to  impose  upon  her  step- 
children. Lottie,  in  whose  mind  indignation  and  disgust  gradually 
overcame  the  previous  self-absorption,  listened  to  eveiy  word,  unable  to 
escape  from  the  chatter  she  hated,  with  that  keen  interest  of  dislike  and 
impatience  which  is  more  enthralling  than  affection ;  but  she  scarcely  ven- 
tured to  raise  her  eyes,  and  kept  herself  rigidly  on  her  guard  lest  any 
rash  word  should  betray  her.  It  was  not  till  the  meal  was  over  that  she 
was  brought  to  actual  proof.  Then  her  father  detained  her  as  she  was 
about  to  escape.  Law,  more  impatient  than  ever  with  the  pressure  of 
his  own  affairs,  which  it  seemed  impossible  to  find  any  opportunity  of 
confiding  to  his  sister,  had  got  up  at  once  and  gone  out.  The  Captain 
threw  out  his  chest  majestically  and  waved  his  hand  as  Lottie  was  about 
to  follow. 

"  My  child,  I  have  got  something  to  say  to  you,"  he  said. 

Mrs.  Despard  was  standing  by  the  fire,  warming  herself  with  frank 
ease,  with  a  good  ankle  well  displayed.  Lottie,  on  her  way  to  the  door, 
unwillingly  arrested,  stood  still  because  she  could  not  help  it.  But  the 
Captain  occupied  with  majesty  his  seat  at  the  foot  of  the  table  between 
his  wife  and  his  daughter.  "  My  love,"  he  said,  with  his  favourite 
gesture,  throwing  back  his  well-developed  shoulders,  "  I  have  every  faith 
in  my  daughter,  and  Mr.  Ridsdale  is  in  every  way  quite  satisfactory. 
Your  family  is  as  good  as  his,  but  my  Lord  Courtland's  son  is  not  one 
to  be  turned  away  from  any  door ;  and  as  you  have  no  fortune,  Lottie, 
I  should  not  be  exacting  as  to  settlements.  I  suppose  he  knows  that  you 
have  no  fortune,  my  dear  ?  " 

"  La,  Harry !  "  said  Polly  from  the  side  of  the  fire,  "  how  should 
he  think  she  had  a  fortune  ?  Fortunes  don't  grow  on  every  tree.  And 
how  do  you  know  as  he  has  got  that  far  1  A  young  man  may  keep 
company  with  a  girl  for  long  enough,  and  yet  never  go  as  far  as 
that." 

"  You  must  allow  me  to  know  best,  my  love,"  said  the  Captain.  "  I 
hope  he  is  not  trifling  with  my  girl's  affections.  If  he  is  he  has  Harry 
Despard  to  deal  with,  I'd  have  him  to  know.  By  Jove,  if  I  thought 
that  !  " 

"  I  dare  say  it's  nothing  but  keeping  company,"  said  Polly,  holding 
up  her  foot  to  the  fire.  "  Taking  a  walk  together,  or  a  talk ;  there's 
nothing  wrong  in  that.  She  wants  her  bit  of  fun  as  well  as  other  girls. 
I'm  not  the  one  to  stand  up  for  Miss  Lottie,  for  it's  not  what  she'd  do 
for  me ;  but  if  it's  only  her  bit  of  fun  you  shouldn't  be  hard  upon  her, 
Harry  ;  if  my  Pa  had  hauled  me  up  for  that " 
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Lottie  could  not  bear  it  any  longer.  "  Do  you  wish  me  to  stay," 
she  said,  "  papa  ]  can  you  wish  me  to  stay  1 "  The  Captain  looked  from 
his  wife  in  her  easy  attitude  to  his  daughter,  pale  with  indignation  and 
horror. 

"  My  love,"  he  said,  with  mild  remonstrance,  "  there  are  different 
ways  of  speaking  in  different  spheres.  Lottie  is  an  only  daughter,  and 
has  been  very  carefully  brought  up.  But,  my  child,"  the  Captain  added, 
turning  to  Lottie,  "  you  must  not  be  neglected  now.  I  will  make  it  my 
business  to-morrow  to  see  Mr.  Ridsdale,  to  ascertain  what  his  intentions 
are.  Your  interests  shall  not  suffer  from  any  carelessness." 

"  Papa,"  cried  Lottie  in  despair,  "  you  will  not  do  anything  so  cruel ; 
you  could  not  treat  me  so  !  Wait — only  wait — a  few  days — three  or 
four  days  !  " 

Polly  was  so  much  interested  that  she  let  her  dress  drop  over  her 
ankles  and  turned  round.  "  Don't  you  see,"  she  said,  "  that  she  feels  he's 
coming  to  the  point  without  any  bother  1  That's  always  a  deal  the  best 
way.  It  can't  do  no  harm,  as  I  can  see,  to  wait  for  three  or  four  days." 
"  By  Jove,  but  it  will,  though,"  said  Captain  Despard  with  sudden 
impatience,  "  all  the  harm  in  the  world.  You'll  allow  me  to  understand 
my  own  business.  It  is  clearly  time  for  a  man  to  interfere.  I  shall  see 
Mr.  Ridsdale  to-morrow,  if  all  the  women  in  the  world  were  to  try  their 
skill  and  hold  me  back.  Hold  your  tongue,  Mrs.  Despard ;  be  quiet, 
Lottie.  When  a  man  is  a  husband  and  a  father  he  is  the  best  judge  of 
his  own  duties.  It  is  now  my  time  to  interfere." 

Polly  was  really  concerned ;  she  had  a  fellow  feeling  for  the  girl 
whose  rights  were  thus  interfered  with.  "  Don't  you  mind,"  she  said, 
turning  to  Lottie  with  a  half  audible  whisper.  "  If  he's  coming  to  the 
point  himself  it  won't  do  no  harm,  and  if  he  ain't  it  will  give  him  a 
push,  and  let  him  see  what's  expected  of  him.  I  ain't  one  for  interfering 
myself,  but  if  you  can't  help  it  you  must  j  ust  put  up  with  it ;  and  I 
don't  think,  after  all,  it  will  do  so  very  much  harm." 

Now  Lottie  ought  to  have  been  grateful  for  this  well-intentioned  and 
amiable  remark,  but  she  was  not.  On  the  contrary,  her  anger  rose  more 
wildly  against  the  stranger  who  thus  attempted  to  console  her,  than  it 
did  against  her  father,  whose  sudden  resolution  was  so  painful  to  her. 
She  gave  Polly  a  look  of  wrath,  and,  forgetting  even  civility,  darted  out 
of  the  room  and  upstairs  in  vehement  resentment.  Polly  was  not  so 
much  angry  as  amazed  to  the  point  of  consternation.  She  gasped  for 
the  breath  which  was  taken  away  by  Lottie's  sudden  flight.  "  Well !  " 
she  exclaimed,  "  that's  manners,  that  is  !  that's  what  you  call  being 
brought  up  careful  !  A  young  unmarried  girl,  as  is  nothing  and  nobody, 
rushing  out  of  a  room  like  that  before  a  married  lady  and  her  Pa's 
wife !  " 

Lottie,  however,  was  in  a  passion  of  alarm,  which  drove  everything 
else  out  of  her  head.  Of  all  things  that  seemed  to  her  most  to  be 
avoided,  a  meeting  between  her  father  and  Rollo  at  this  crisis  was  the 
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worst.     She  left  her  room  no  more  that  evening,  but  sat  and  pondered 
what  she  could  do  to  avert  the  danger.     True,  without  a  meeting  be- 
tween them  it  would  be  impossible  that  her  love  should  have  its  legitimate 
sanction,  and  that  the  beginning  of  her  new  life  should  be  honest  and 
straightforward,  as  it  ought.     But  partly  because  she  had  schooled  her- 
self to  think  (by  way  of  excusing  Hollo's  silence)  that  a  meeting  between 
him  and  her  father  would  only  make  him  less  respectful  of  the  Captain's 
pretensions  and  the  "  family  "  which  Lottie  still  with  forlorn  faith  believed 
in,  and  partly  because  the  visit  of  a  father  to  ask  a  lover's  "  intentions  " 
was  perhaps  the  very  last  way  in  which  a  beginning  of  intercourse  could 
be  agreeably  established,  it  seemed  to  Lottie  that  she  would  do  anything 
in  the  world  to  prevent  this  meeting.     With  this  view  she  wrote  one 
little  note  and  then  another  to  warn  Hollo — writing  with  cold  fingers 
but  a  beating  heart,  hot  with  anxiety  and  trouble,  upon  the  corner  of  her 
little  dressing-table — for  there  was  no  room  for  any  other  convenience  of 
a  table  in  the  small,  old-fashioned  chamber.     But  when  she  had  at  last 
achieved  a  composition  of  one  which  seemed  to  express  feebly  yet  suffi- 
ciently what  she  wanted  to  say,  the  question  arose,  How  was  it  to  get  to 
Hollo  ?     She  had  no  one  to  send.     She  dared  not  trust  it  to  Law,  for 
that  would  involve  an  explanation,  and  there  was  no  one  else  at  Lottie's 
command.     A  thought  of  Captain  Temple  floated  across  her  mind  ;  but 
how  could  she  employ  him  upon  such  an  errand,  which  would  involve  a 
still  more  difficult  explanation?     At  last  she  burnt  regretfully  by  the 
flame  of  her  candle  the  very  last  of  these  effusions,  and  decided  that 
she  must  trust  to  the  chances  of  the  morrow.     She  had  promised  to  be  at 
the  elm-tree  in  the  morning  to  bid  Hollo  good-by.     She  must  manage, 
then,  to  get  him  to  go  away  before  matins  were  over  and  her  father  free. 
But  it  was  with  an  anxious  heart  that  Lottie,  when  her  candle  burned 
out,  crept  cold  and  troubled  to  bed,  chilled  to  the  bone,  yet  with  a  brow 
which  burned  and  throbbed  with  excitement.     Law  did  not  come  in 
till  after  she  had  fallen  asleep.     Law,  whom  she  had  watched  over  so 
anxiously,  was,  at  this  crisis  of  Lottie's  personal  history  and  his  own,  left 
entirely  to  himself. 

In  the  morning  she  managed  to  run  out  immediately  after  breakfast, 
just  as  the  air  began  to  vibrate  with  the  Abbey  bells,  and,  after  some 
anxious  waiting  under  the  elm,  at  last,  to  her  great  relief,  saw  Rollo 
coming.  Lottie  was  not  able  to  disguise  her  anxiety  or  her  desire  for 
his  departure.  "  Never  mind  speaking  to  me,"  she  said.  "  Do  not  waste 
time.  Oh,  Eollo,  forgive  me — 110,  it  is  not  to  get  rid  of  you,"  she  cried, 
and  then  she  told  him  the  incident  of  last  night. 

Hollo's  eyes  gave  forth  a  gleam  of  disgust  when  he  heard  of  the  chance 
of  being  stopped  by  Captain  Despard  to  inquire  his  "  intentions."  He 
laughed,  and  Lottie  thought  instinctively  that  this  was  a  sound  of  merri- 
ment which  she  would  never  wish  to  hear  again.  But  his  face  brightened 
as  he  turned  to  Lottie,  who  was  so  anxious  to  save  him  from  this  ordeal, 
"  My  faithful  Lottie  !  "  he  said,  pressing  her  close  to  him.  There  was 
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nobody  stirring  in  the  winterly  morning ;  but  yet  day  requires  more  re- 
serve than  the  early  darkness  of  night. 

"  But  go,  go,  Hollo.  I  want  you  to  be  gone  before  they  are  out  of  the 
Abbey,"  she  cried,  breathless. 

"  My  dear  love — my  only  love,"  he  said,  holding  both  her  hands  in  his. 

"  Oh,  Hollo,  is  it  not  only  for  a  day  or  two  1  You  are  so  serious,  you 
frighten  me — but  go,  go,  that  you  may  not  meet  any  one,"  she  said. 

"  Yes,  it  is  only  for  a  day  or  two,  my  darling,"  he  replied.  <:  On 
Friday,  my  Lottie,  at  five  under  this  tree.  You  won't  fail  me  1 " 

"  Never,"  she  said,  with  her  blue  eyes  full  of  sweet  tears.  And  then 
they  kissed  in  the  eye  of  day,  all  the  silent  world  looking  on. 

"  No,"  he  said,  with  fervour — "  never  ;  you  will  never  fail  me ;  you 
will  always  be  true." 

And  so  they  parted,  she  watching  jealously  while  he  took  his  way,  not 
by  the  common  road,  but  down  the  windings  of  the  slopes,  that  he  might 
be  safe,  that  no  one  might  annoy  him.  "  Till  Friday  ! "  he  called  to  her 
in  the  silence,  waving  his  hand  as  he  turned  the  corner  out  of  her  sight. 
She  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief  when  she  saw  him  emerge  alone  farther 
down  upon  the  road  that  led  to  the  railway.  The  Signor  was  only  then 
beginning  the  voluntary,  and  Captain  Despard  evidently  could  not  ask 
Hollo  Ridsdale  his  "  intentions  "  that  day.  Lottie  waved  her  hand  to  her 
lover,  though  he  was  too  far  off  to  see  her,  and  said  to  herself,  "  Till 
Friday,"  with  a  sudden  realisation  of  all  these  words  implied — another 
life,  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  ;  love,  and  tenderness,  and  worship 
instead  of  the  careless  use  and  wont  of  the  family ;  to  be  first  instead 
of  last ;  to  be  happy  and  at  rest  instead  •  of  tormented  at  everybody's 
caprice;  to  be  with  Hollo,  who  loved  her,  always,  for  ever  and  ever,  with 
no  more  risk  of  losing  him.  or  being  forgotten.  Her  heart  overflowed 
with  sweetness,  her  eyes  with  soft  tears  of  joy.  Out  of  that  enchanted 
land  she  went  back  for  a  little  while  into  common  life,  bub  not  in  any 
common  way.  The  sunshine,  which  had  been  slow  to  shine,  broke  out 
over  the  Dean's  Walk  as  she  emerged  from  under  the  shadow  of  the  trees  ; 
the  path  was  cleared  for  her ;  the  music  pealed  out  from  the  A  bbey. 
Unconsciously  her  steps  fell  into  a  kind  of  stately  movement,  keeping 
time.  In  her  blessedness  she  moved  softly  on  towards  the  shadow  of 
the  house  in  which  she  had  now  but  a  few  days  to  live — like  a  princess 
walking  to  her  coronation,  like  a  martyr  to  her  agony.  Who  could 
tell  in  which  of  the  two  the  best  similitude  lay  ? 
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ALTHOUGH  we  certainly  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  infrequency 
of  attempts  in  newspapers,  &c.,  as  well  as  in  scientific  journals,  to  ex- 
plain the  principles  on  which  electric  lighting  depends,  it  does  not  seem 
that  very  clear  ideas  are  entertained  on  this  subject  by  unscientific  per- 
sons.    Nor  is  this,  perhaps,  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  observe  that  in 
nearly  all  the  explanations,  which  have  appeared,  technical  expressions 
are  quite  freely  used,  while  those  matters  about  which  the  general  reader 
especially  desires  information  are  passed  over  as  points  with  which  every 
one  is  familiar.     Now  without  going  quite  so  far  as  to  say  that  there  is 
no  exaggeration  in  the  picture  presented  some  time  back  in  Punch,  of 
one  who  asked  whether  the  electric  fluid  was  "  anything  like  beer,  for 
instance,"  we  may  confidently  assert  that  the  very  vaguest  notions  are 
entertained  by  nine-tenths  of  those  who  hear  about  the  electric  light, 
respecting  the  nature  of  electricity.     Of  course,  we  are  not  here  referring 
to  the  doubts  and  difficulties  of  electricians  on  this  subject.     It  is  well 
known  that  Faraday,  after  a  life  of  research  into  electrical  phenomena, 
said  that  when  he  had  studied  electricity  for  a  few  years  he  thought  he 
understood  much,  but  when  he  had  nearly  finished  his  observational 
work  he  found  he  knew  nothing.     In  the  sense  in  which  Faraday  spoke 
the  most  advanced   students  of  science  must  admit  that  they  know 
nothing  about  electricity.     But  the  greater  number  of  those  who  read 
about  the  electric  light  are  not  familiar  even  with  electrical  phenomena, 
as  distinguished  from  the  interpretation  of  such  phenomena.     We  are 
satisfied  that  there  is  no  exaggeration  in  a   passage  which   appeared 
recently  in  the  "  Table  Talk  "  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  describing  an 
account  of  the  electric  light  as  obtained  from  some  new  kind  of  gas, 
carried  in  pipes  from  central  reservoirs,  and  chiefly  differing  from  com- 
mon gas  in  this,  that  the  heat  resulting  from  its  consumption  melted 
ordinary  burners,  so  that  only  burners  of  carbon  or  platinum  could  be 
safely  employed. 

We  do  not  propose  here  to  discuss,  or  even  to  describe  (in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word)  the  various  methods  of  electric  lighting  which  have 
been  either  used  or  suggested.  What  we  wish  to  do  is  to  give  a  simple 
explanation  of  the  general  principles  on  which  illumination  by  electricity 
depends,  and  to  consider  the  advantages  which  this  method  of  illumination 
appears  to  promise  or  possess. 

Novel  as  the  idea  of  using  electricity  for  illuminating  large  spaces 
may  appear  to  many,  we  have  all  of  us  been  long  familiar  with  the  fact 
that  electricity  is  capable  of  replacing  the  darkness  of  night  by  the  light 
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of  broad  day  over  areas  far  larger  than  those  which  our  electricians 
hope  to  illuminate.  The  lightning  flash  makes  in  an  instant  every  ob- 
ject visible  on  the  darkest  night,  not  only  in  the  open  air,  but  in  the 
interior  of  carefully  darkened  rooms.  Nay,  even  if  the  shutters  of  a  room 
are  carefully  closed  and  the  room  strongly  illuminated,  the  lightning 
flash  can  yet  be  clearly  recognised.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that 
though  the  suddenness  of  the  flash  makes  us  the  more  readily  perceive 
it  (under  such  circumstances,  for  instance),  yet  its  short  duration 
diminishes  its  apparent  intensity.  This  may  appear  a  contradiction  in 
terms,  but  is  not  so  in  reality.  The  perception  that  there  has  been  a 
sudden  lighting  up  of  the  sky  or  of  a  room,  is  distinct  from  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  actual  intensity  of  the  illumination  thus  momentarily  pro- 
duced. Now  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  eye  cannot  assign  less  than  a 
twenty- fifth  of  a  second  or  so  to  the  duration  of  the  lightning  flash,  for,  as 
Newton  long  since  showed,  the  retina  retains  the  sensation  of  light  for 
at  least  this  interval  after  the  light  has  disappeared.  It  is  equally  cer- 
tain, from  Wheatstone's  experiments,  that  the  lightning  flash  does  not 
actually  endure  for  the  100,000th  part  of  a  second.  Adopting  this  last 
number,  though  it  falls  far  short  of  the  truth — the  actual  duration  being 
probably  less  than  1 ,000,000th  of  a  second — we  see  that  so  far  as  the 
eye  is  concerned,  an  amount  of  light  which  was  really  emitted  during  the 
100,000th  part  of  a  second,  is  by  the  eye  judged  to  have  been  emitted 
during  an  interval  4,000  times  as  long.  It  is  certain,  then,  that  the 
eye's  estimate  of  the  intensity  of  the  illumination  resulting  from  a 
lightning  flash  is  far  short  of  the  truth.  This  is  equally  true  even  in 
those  cases  where  lightning  is  said  to  be  for  awhile  continuous.  If  the 
flashes  for  a  time  succeed  each  other  at  less  intervals  than  a  twenty- 
fifth  of  a  second,  the  illumination  will  appear  continuous.  But  it  is  not 
really  so.  To  be  so  the  flashes  should  succeed  each  other  at  the  rate  of 
at  least  100,000,  and  probably  of  more  than  1,000,000  per  second. 

While  the  lightning  flash  shows  the  brilliancy  which  the  electric 
illumination  can  attain,  it  shows  also  the  intense  heat  resulting  from  the 
electric  discharge.  This  might,  indeed,  be  inferred  simply  from  the 
brilliancy  of  the  light,  since  we  know  that  this  brilliancy  can  only  be 
due  to  the  intense  heat  to  which  the  particles  along  the  track  of  the 
electric  flash  have  been  raised.  But  it  is  shown  in  a  more  convincing 
manner  to  ordinary  apprehension  by  the  effects  which  the  lightning  flash 
produces  where — in  the  common  way  of  speaking — it  strikes.  The  least 
fusible  substances  are  melted.  Effects  are  produced  also  which,  though 
at  first  not  seemingly  attributable  to  intense  heat,  yet  in  reality  can  be  no 
otherwise  explained.  Thus,  when  the  trunk  of  a  tree  is  torn  into  frag- 
ments by  the  lightning  stroke,  though  the  tree  is  scorched  and  blackened, 
a  small  amount  of  heat  would  account  for  that  particular  effect,  while 
the  destruction  of  the  tree  seems  attributable  to  mechanical  causes.  It 
is,  indeed,  from  effects  such  as  these  that  the  idea  of  the  fall  of  thunder- 
bolts has  doubtless  had  its  origin,  the  notion  being  that  some  material 
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substance  has  struck  the  body  thus  shattered  or  destroyed.  In  reality, 
however,  such  destructive  effects  are  due  entirely  to  the  intense  heat  ex- 
cited during  the  passage  of  the  electricity.  Thus  in  the  case  of  a  tree 
destroyed  by  lightning,  the  shattering  of  boughs  and  trunk  results  from 
the  sudden  conversion  of  the  moisture  of  the  tree  (that  is,  the  moisture 
present  in  the  substance  of  the  tree)  into  steam,  a  change  accompanied  of 
course  by  great  and  sudden  expansion.  The  tree  is  as  certainly  destroyed 
by  the  effects  of  heat  as  is  a  boiler  which  has  burst,  though  in  each  case 
the  expansive  power  of  steam  directly  works  the  mischief. 

It  is  the  more  useful  for  our  present  purpose  thus  to  note  at  the  outset 
both  the  illuminating  and  the  heating  power  of  the  lightning  flash  (or 
rather  of  the  electric  discharge),  because,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  the 
electric  light,  while  in  all  cases  depending  on  intensity  of  heat,  may  either 
be  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  flashes  succeeding  each  other  so 
quickly  as  to  be  to  all  intents  and  purposes  continuous,  or  from  the 
incandescence  of  some  suitable  substance  in  the  path  of  the  electric 
current. 

Let  us  now  consider  briefly  the  general  nature  of  electrical  phenomena, 
or  at  least  of  those  electrical  phenomena  which  are  related  to  our  present 
subject. 

Formerly,  when  light  was  supposed  to  be  a  material  emanation,  and 
heat  was  regarded  as  an  actual  fluid,  electricity  was  in  like  manner  re- 
garded as  some  subtle  fluid  which  could  be  generated  or  dispersed  in 
various  ways.  At  present,  it  is  safer  to  speak  of  electricity  as  a  state  or 
condition  of  matter.  If  it  were  not  that  some  very  eminent  electricians 
(and  one  especially  whose  eminence  as  a  practical  electrician  is  indis- 
putable) are  said  to  believe  still  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  electric 
fluid,  we  should  have  simply  asserted  that  in  the  present  position  of 
scientific  research,  with  the  known  velocity  at  which  the  so-called  electric 
current  flows,  and  the  known  relations  between  electricity,  heat,  and 
light,  the  theory  of  an  electric  fluid  is  altogether  untenable.  It  will 
suffice,  under  the  actual  circumstances,  to  speak  simply  of  electrical  pro- 
perties, without  expressing  any  definite  opinion  respecting  their  inter- 
pretation. 

A  certain  property,  called  electricity,  is  excited  in  any  substance  by 
any  cause  affecting  the  condition  of  the  substance,  whether  that  cause 
be  mechanical,  chemical,  thermal,  or  otherwise.  No  change  can  take 
place  in  the  physical  condition  of  any  body  without  the  generation  of  a 
greater  or  less  amount  of  electricity,  although  in  far  the  greater  number 
of  cases  there  may  be  no  obvious  evidence  of  the  fact,  while  in  many 
cases  no  evidence  may  be  obtainable  even  by  the  use  of  the  most  deli- 
cate scientific  tests. 

We  have  spoken  here  of  the  generation  of  a  greater  or  less  amount 
of  electricity,  but  in  reality  it  would  be  more  correct  to  speak  simply  of 
a  change  in  the  electrical  condition  of  the  substance.  Electricians 
speak  of  positive  and  negative  electricity  as  though  there  actually  were 
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two  distinct  forms  of  this  peculiar  property  of  matter.  But  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  it  would  not  be  more  correct  to  speak  of  electricity 
as  we  do  of  heat.  We  might  speak  of  cold  as  negative  heat  precisely  as 
electricians  give  the  name  of  negative  electricity  to  a  relative  deficiency 
of  what  they  call  positive  electricity ;  but  in  the  case  of  heat  and  cold  it 
is  found  more  convenient,  and  is  more  correct,  to  speak  of  different 
degrees  of  one  and  the  same  quality.  The  difficulty  in  the  case  of  elec- 
tricity is  that  at  present  science  has  no  means  of  deciding  whether 
positive  or  negative  electricity  has  in  reality  the  better  claim  to  be  re- 
garded as  absolute  electricity.  Making  comparison  between  electrical 
and  thermal  relations,  the  process  which  we  call  the  generation  of  positive 
electricity  may  in  reality  involve  the  dispersion  of  absolute  electricity, 
and  so  correspond  to  cooling,  not  to  heating.  In  this  case  the  generation 
of  what  we  call  negative  electricity  would  in  reality  be  the  positive  pro- 
cess. However,  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  this  point,  nor  can  any 
error  arise  from  the  use  of  the  ordinary  method  of  expression,  so  long  as 
we  carefully  hold  in  remembrance  that  it  is  only  employed  for  con- 
venience, and  must  not  be  regarded  as  scientifically  precise. 

Electricity  may  be  excited,  as  we  have  said,  in  many  ways.  With 
the  ordinary  electrical  machine  it  is  excited  by  the  friction  of  a  glass  disc 
or  cylinder  against  suitable  rubbers  of  leather  and  silk.  The  galvanic 
battery  develops  electricity  by  the  chemical  action  of  acid  solutions  on 
metal  plates.  We  may  speak  of  the  electricity  generated  by  a  machine 
as  frictional  electricity,  and  of  that  generated  by  a  galvanic  battery  as 
voltaic  electricity ;  but  in  reality  these  are  not  different  kinds  of  elec- 
tricity, but  one  and  the  same  property  developed  in  different  ways.  So 
also  of  what  is  sometimes  called  magnetic  electricity,  of  which  we  shall 
presently  have  much  to  say.  It  is  electricity  produced  by  means  of 
magnets,  but  is  in  no  respect  different  from  frictional  or  voltaic  elec- 
tricity. Of  course,  however,  it  will  be  understood  that  for  special  pur- 
poses one  method  of  producing  electricity  may  be  more  advantageously 
used  than  another.  Just  as  heat  produced  by  burning  coal  is  more  con- 
venient for  a  number  of  purposes  than  heat  produced  by  burning  wood, 
though  there  is  no  scientific  distinction  between  coal-produced  heat  and 
wood-produced  heat,  so  for  some  purposes  voltaic  electricity  is  more  con- 
venient than  frictional  electricity,  though  there  is  no  real  distinction 
between  them. 

Every  one  knows  that  when  by  means  of  an  ordinary  electrical 
machine  electricity  has  been  generated  in  sufficient  quantity  and  under 
suitable  conditions  to  prevent  its  dispersion,  a  spark  of  intense  brilliancy 
and  greater  or  less  length,  according  to  the  amount  of  electricity  thus 
collected,  can  be  obtained  when  some  body,  not  similarly  electrified,  is 
brought  near  to  what  is  called  the  conductor  of  the  machine.  The  old- 
fashioned  explanation,  still  repeated  in  many  of  our  books,  ran  somewhat 
as  follows  : — '  The  positive  electricity  of  the  conductor  decomposes  the 
neutral  or  mixed  fluid  of  the  body,  attracting  the  negative  fluid  and 
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repelling  the  positive.  When  the  tension  of  the  opposite  electricities  is 
great  enough  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  air,  they  re-combine,  the 
spark  resulting  from  the  heat  generated  in  the  process  of  their  combina- 
tion.' This  explanation  is  all  very  well ;  but  it  assumes  much  that  is 
in  reality  by  no  means  certain  or  even  likely.  All  we  know  is  that 
whereas  before  the  spark  is  seen  the  electrical  conditions  of  the  conductor 
and  the  object  presented  to  it  were  different,  they  are  no  longer  different 
after  the  flashing  forth  of  the  spark.  It  is  as  though  a  certain  line 
(straight,  crooked,  or  branched)  in  the  air  had  formed  a  channel  of  com- 
munication by  which  electricity  had  passed,  either  from  the  conductor  to 
the  object  or  from  the  object  to  the  conductor, — or  possibly  in  both  direc- 
tions, two  different  kinds  of  electricity  existing  (before  the  flash)  in  the 
conductor  and  the  object,  as  the  old-fashioned  explanation  assumes.* 
Again,  we  know  that  the  passage  of  electricity  along  the  air-track, 
supposing  there  really  is  such  a  passage,  but  in  any  case  the  observed 
change  in  the  relative  electrical  conditions  of  the  conductor  and  the 
object,  is  accompanied  by  the  generation  of  an  intense  heat  along  the 
aerial  track  where  the  spark  is  seen. 

In  the  case  of  electricity  generated  by  means  of  a  galvanic  battery, 
we  do  not  note  the  same  phenomena  unless  the  battery  is  a  strong  one. 
We  have  in  such  a  battery  a  steady  source  of  electricity,  but  unless  the 
battery  is  powerful,  the  electricity  is  of  low  intensity,  and  not  competent 
to  produce  the  most  striking  phenomena  of  factional  electricity.  For 
instance,  voltaic  electricity,  as  used  in  telegraphic  communication,  is  far 
weaker  than  that  obtained  from  even  a  small  electrical  machine.  What 
is  called  the  positive  extremity  of  the  battery  neither  gives  a  spark,  nor 
attracts  light  bodies.  The  same  is  true  of  the  other,  or  negative  ex- 
tremity. The  difference  of  the  condition  of  these  extremities  can  only 
be  ascertained  by  delicate  tests — the  deflections  of  the  needle,  in  fact,  by 
which  telegraphic  communications  are  made,  may  in  reality  be  regarded 
as  the  indications  of  a  very  delicate  electroscope. 

But  when  the  strength  of  a  galvanic  battery  is  sufficiently  great,  or, 
in  other  words,  when  the  total  amount  of  chemical  action  brought  into 

*  It  is  supposed  by  many  that  when  the  spark  is  long  enough  -we  can  note  the 
direction  in  which  it  travels ;  and  observations  of  the  motion  of  lightning  from 
the  earth  to  the  cloud  have  been  collected,  as  showing  that  the  usually  observed 
direction  of  the  flash  is  sometimes  reversed.  In  reality  no  one  has  ever  seen  a 
lightning  flash  travel  either  one  way  or  the  other.  If  the  attention  is  fixed  on  the 
storm  cloud,  as  usual  when  a  lightning  s'orm  is  watched,  every  flash  appears  to  pass 
from  the  cloud  t.o  the  earth.  If.  on  the  contrary,  at  the  moment  when  the  attention 
is  fixed  on  some  terrestrial  object  the  lightning  flashes  near  that  particular  object,  the 
flash  will  seem  to  pass  from  the  object  to  the  cloud.  In  e>ther  case  the  motion  is 
apparent  only.  If  there  is  motion  at  all,  the  passage  of  the  electric  spark  occupies 
less  than  the  100,000th  part  of  a  second,  and  of  course  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  any 
eye  could  tell  at  which  end  of  its  track  the  flash  first  appeared.  In  every  case  the 
flash  seems  to  travel  from  the  end  to  which  attention  was  more  nearly  directed.  The 
apparent  motion  corresponds  to  the  chance  direction  of  the  eye. 
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play  to  generate  electricity  is  sufficient,  we  obtain  voltaic  electricity  not 
only  surpassing  in  intensity  what  can  be  obtained  from  electrical  ma- 
chines, but  capable  of  producing  spark  after  spark  in  a  succession  so 
rapid  (so  infinitely  rapid  one  may  almost  say)  that  the  light  is  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  continuous. 

Without  considering  the  details  of  the  construction  of  a  galvanic 
battery,  which  would  occupy  more  space  than  can  here  be  spared,  and 
even  with  fullest  explanation  would  scarcely  be  intelligible  (except  to 
those  already  familiar  with  the  subject),  unless  illustrations  unsuited  to 
these  pages  were  employed,  let  us  consider  what  we  have  in  the  case  of 
every  powerful  galvanic  battery,  on  whatever  system  arranged.  We  have  a 
series  of  simple  batteries,  each  consisting  of  two  plates  of  different  metal 
placed  in  dilute  acid.  Whereas,  in  the  case  of  a  simple  battery,  however, 
the  two  different  metals  are  connected  together  by  wires  to  let  the  electric 
current  pass  (the  current  ceasing  to  pass  when  the  wires  are  disconnected), 
in  a  compound  battery,  in  which  (let  iis  say)  the  metals  are  zinc  and 
copper,  the  zinc  of  one  battery  is  connected  with  the  copper  of  the  next, 
the  zinc  of  this  with  the  copper  of  another,  and  so  on,  the  wire  to  the 
copper  of  the  first  battery  and  the  wire  from  the  zinc  of  the  last  battery 
being  free,  and  forming  what  are  called  the  poles  of  the  compound 
battery — the  former  the  positive  pole,  the  latter  the  negative  pole.* 
When  these  free  wires  are  connected,  the  current  of  electricity  passes, 
when  they  are  disconnected  the  current  ceases  to  pass,  unless  the  break 
between  them  is  such  only  that  the  electricity  can,  as  it  were,  force  its 
way  across  the  gap.  When  the  wires  are  connected,  so  that  the  current 
flows,  it  is  as  though  there  were  a  channel  for  some  fluid  which  flowed 
readily  and  easily  along  the  channel.  When  the  circuit  is  absolutely 
broken,  it  is  as  though  such  a  channel  were  dammed  completely  across. 
If,  however,  while  the  poles  are  not  connected  by  copper  wires  or  by 
other  freely  conducting  substances,  yet  the  gap  is  such  as  the  electricity 
can  pass  over,  the  case  may  be  compared  to  the  partial  interruption  of  a 
channel  at  some  spot  where,  though  the  fluid  which  passes  freely  along 
the  channel  is  not  able  to  move  so  freely,  it  can  yet  force  its  way  along, 
with  much  disturbance  and  resistance.  Just  as  at  such  a  part  of  the 
course  of  a  liquid  stream — say  a  river — we  find,  instead  of  the  quiet  flow 
observed  elsewhere,  a  great  noise  and  tumult,  so  where  the  current  of 
electricity  is  not  able  to  pass  readily  we  perceive  evidence  of  resistance 
in  the  generation  of  much  heat  and  light  (if  the  resistance  is  great 
enough). 

It  will  be  observed  that  we  have  spoken  in  the  preceding  paragraph 
of  the  passage  of  a  current  along  the  wire  connecting  the  two  poles  of  a 
powerful  electric  battery,  or  along  any  substance  connecting  those  poles 
which  possesses  the  property  of  being  what  is  called  a  good  conductor  of 

*  The  extremity  of  the  wire  connected  with  the  metal  least  affected  by  the  acid 
solution  is  called  the  positive  pole,  that  of  the  wire  connected  with  the  metal  most 
affected  by  the  solution  is  called  the  negative  pole. 
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electricity.  But  the  reader  is  not  to  assume  that  there  is  such  a  current, 
or  that  it  is  known  to  flow  either  from  the  positive  to  the  negative  pole, 
or  from  negative  to  positive  pole  ;  or,  again,  that,  as  some  have  suggested, 
there  are  two  currents  which  flow  simultaneously  in  opposite  directions, 
We  speak  conventionally  of  the  current,  and  for  convenience  we  speak 
as  though  some  fluid  really  made  its  way  (when  the  circuit  is  complete) 
from  the  positive  to  the  negative  pole  of  the  compound  battery.  But 
the  existence  of  such  a  current,  or  of  any  current  at  all,  is  purely  hypo- 
thetical. We  should  be  disposed,  for  our  part,  to  believe  that  the  motion 
is  of  the  nature  of  wave-motion,  with  no  actual  transference  of  matter, 
at  least  when  the  circuit  is  complete.  According  to  this  view,  where 
resistance  takes  place  we  might  conceive  that  the  waves  are  converted 
into  rollers  or  breakers,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  resistance — actual 
transference  of  matter  taking  place  throiigh  the  action  of  these  changed 
waves,  just  as  waves  which  have  traversed  the  free  surface  of  ocean 
without  carry  ing  on  ward  whatever  matter  maybe  floating  on  the  surface, 
cast  such  matter  ashore  when,  by  the  resistance  of  the  shoaling  bottom  or 
of  rocks,  they  become  converted  either  into  rollers  or  into  breakers. 

We  may  also  notice,  with  regard  to  good  conductors  and  bad  con- 
ductors of  electricity,  that  they  may  be  compared  to  substances  respec- 
tively transparent  and  opaque  for  light-waves,  or  again  to  substances 
which  allow  heat  to  pass  freely  or  the  reverse.  Just  as  light-waves  fail 
to  illuminate  a  transparent  body,  and  as  heat-waves  fail  to  warm  a  body 
which  allows  them  free  passage,  so  electricity-waves  (if  electricity  really 
is  undulatory,  as  we  imagine)  fail  to  affect  any  substance  along  which 
they  travel  freely.  But  as  light- waves  illuminate  an  opaque  substance, 
and  heat-waves  raise  the  temperature  of  a  substance  which  impedes  their 
progress,  so  waves  of  electricity,  when  their  course  is  impeded,  produce 
effects  which  are  indicated  to  us  by  the  resulting  heat  and  light. 

A  powerful  galvanic  battery  is  capable  of  producing  light  of  intense 
brilliancy.  For  this  purpose,  instead  of  taking  sparks  between  the  two 
metallic  poles,  each  of  these  is  connected  with  a  piece  of  carbon  (which  is 
nearly  as  good  a  conductor  as  the  metal),  and  the  sparks  are  taken  be- 
tween these  two  pieces  of  carbon,  usually  set  so  that  the  one  connected 
with  the  negative  pole  is  virtually  above  the  one  connected  with  the 
positive  pole,  and  at  a  distance  of  a  tenth  of  an  inch  from  each  other  or 
more,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  battery.  Across  this  gap  between 
the  carbons  an  arc  of  light  is  seen,  which  in  reality  results  from  a  series 
of  electric  sparks  following  each  other  in  rapid  succession.  This  arc, 
called  the  voltaic  arc,  is  brilliant,  but  it  is  not  from  this  arc  that  the 
chief  part  of  the  light  comes.  The  ends  of  the  carbon  become  in- 
tensely bright,  being  raised  to  a  white  heat.  Both  the  positive  and 
negative  carbons  are  fiercely  heated,  but  the  positive  is  heated  most. 
As  (ordinarily)  both  carbons  are  thus  heated  in  the  open  air,  combustion 
necessarily  takes  place,  though  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  lustre  of  the 
carbons  is  not  due  to  combustion,  and  would  remain  iindiminished  if 
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combustion  were  prevented.  The  carbons  are  thus  gradually  consumed, 
the  positive  nearly  twice  as  fast  as  the  negative.  If  they  are  left  un- 
touched, this  process  of  combustion  soon  increases  the  distance  between 
them  beyond  that  which  the  electricity  can  pass  over.  Then  the  light 
disappears,  the  current  ceasing  to  flow.  But  by  bringing  the  carbon 
points  near  to  each  other  (they  must,  indeed,  be  made  to  touch  for  an  in- 
stant), the  current  is  made  to  flow  again,  and  the  light  is  restored. 

The  following  remarks  by  M.  H.  Fontaine  (translated  by  Dr.  Higgs) 
may  help  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  voltaic  arc  : — "  In  truth  the  vol- 
taic arc  is  a  portion  of  the  electric  circuit  possessing  the  properties  of  all 
other  parts  of  the  same  circuit.  The  molecules  swept  away  from  point 
to  point "  (that  is,  from  one  carbon  end  to  the  other)  "  constitute  between 
these  points  a  mobile  chain,  more  or  less  conductive,  and  more  or  less 
heated,  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  current  and  the  nature  and 
separation  of  the  electrodes  "  (that  is,  the  quality  and  distance  apart  of 
the  carbon  or  other  substances  between  which  the  arc  is  formed).  "  These 
things  happen  exactly  as  if  the  electrodes  were  united  by  a  metallic  wire 
or  carbon  rod  of  small  section  "  (so  as  to  make  the  resistance  to  the  cur- 
rent great),  "  which  is  but  saying  that  the  light  produced  by  the  voltaic 
arc  and  that  obtained  by  incandescence  arise  from  the  same  cause — that 
is,  the  heating  of  a  resisting  substance  interposed  in  the  circuit." 

The  intensity  of  the  light  from  the  voltaic  arc  and  the  carbon  points 
varies  with  circumstances,  but  depends  chiefly  on  the  amount  of  elec- 
tricity generated  by  the  battery.  A  fair  idea  of  its  biilliancy,  as  com- 
pared with  all  other  lights,  will  be  gained  from  the  following  statements  : 
— If  we  represent  the  brightness  of  the  sun  at  noon  on  a  clear  day  as 
1,000,  the  brightness  of  lime  glowing  under  the  intense  heat  of  the  oxy- 
hydrogen  flame  is  about  7;  that  of  the  electric  light  obtained  with  a  bat- 
tery of  46  elements  (Bunsen's)  235.  With  a  battery  of  80  elements  the 
brightness  is  only  238.  (These  results  were  obtained  inr  experiments  by 
Fizeau  and  Foucault).  The  intensity  does  not  therefore  increase  much 
with  the  number  of  the  component  elements  after  a  certain  number  is 
passed.  But  it  increases  greatly  with  the  surface,  for  the  experimenters 
found  that  with  a  battery  of  46  elements,  each  composed  of  3,  with  their 
zinc  and  copper  respectively  united  to  form  one  element  of  triple  surface, 
the  brightness  became  385,  or  more  than  one-third  of  the  midday  bright- 
ness of  the  sun  (that  is,  the  apparent  intrinsic  lustre  of  his  disc's  surface), 
and  55  times  the  brightness  of  the  oxyhydrogen  lime-light. 

Another  way  of  obtaining  an  intense  heat  and  light  from  the  electric 
current  generated  by  a  strong  battery  is  to  introduce  into  the  electric 
circuit  a  substance  of  small  conducting  power,  and  capable  of  sustaining 
an  intense  heat  without  disintegration,  combustion,  or  melting.  Pla- 
tinum has  been  used  for  this  purpose.  If  the  conductive  power  of 
copper  be  represented  by  100,  that  of  platinum  will  be  represented  by  IK 
only.  Thus  the  resistance  experienced  by  a  current  in  passing  through 
platinum  is  relatively  so  great  that  if  the  current  is  strong  the  platinum 
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becomes  intensely  heated,  and  shines  with  a  brilliant  light.  A  difficulty 
arises  in  using  this  light  practically,  from  the  circumstance  that  when 
the  strength  of  the  current  reaches  a  certain  point,  the  platinum  melts, 
and,  the  circuit  being  thus  broken,  the  light  immediately  goes  out. 

The  use  of  galvanic  batteries  to  generate  an  electric  current  strong 
enough  for  the  production  of  a  brilliant  light,  is  open  to  several  objec- 
tions, especially  on  the  score  of  expense.  It  may,  indeed,  be  safely  said 
that  if  no  other  way  of  obtaining  currents  of  sufficient  intensity  had 
ever  been  devised,  the  electric  light  would  scarcely  have  been  thought  of 
for  purposes  of  general  illumination,  however  useful  in  special  cases.  (In 
the  electric  lighting  of  the  New  Opera  House  at  Paris  batteries  are  used.) 
The  discovery  by  Oersted  that  an  electric  current  can  make  iron  mag- 
netic, and  the  series  of  discoveries  by  Faraday,  in  which  the  relation 
between  magnetism  and  electricity  was  explained,  made  electric  lighting 
practically  possible.  One  of  these  shows  that  if  a  properly  insulated 
wire  coil  is  rapidly  rotated  in  front  of  a  fixed  permanent  magnet  (or  of  a 
set  of  such  magnets),  currents  will  be  induced  in  the  coil,  which  may  be 
made  to  produce  either  alternating  currents  or  currents  in  one  direction 
only,  in  wire  conductors.  An  instrument  for  generating  electric  cur- 
rents in  this  way,  by  rapidly  rotating  a  coil  in  front  of  a  series  of  power- 
ful permanent  magnets  fixed  symmetrically  around  it,  is  called  a  mag- 
neto-electric machine.  Another  method,  now  generally  preferred,  de- 
pends on  the  rotation  of  a  coil  in  front  of  an  electro-magnet ;  that  is,  of 
a  bar  of  soft  iron  (bent  in  horseshoe  form),  which  can  be  rendered 
magnetic  by  the  passage  of  an  electric  current  through  a  coil  surrounding 
it.  The  rapid  rotation  of  the  coil  in  front  of  the  soft  iron  generates  a 
weak  current,  because  iron  always  has  some  traces  of  magnetism  in  it, 
especially  if  it  has  once  been  magnetised.  This  weak  current  being 
caused  to  traverse  the  coil  surrounding  the  soft  iron  increases  its  mag- 
netism, so  that  somewhat  stronger  currents  are  produced  in  the  revolving 
coil.  These  carried  round  the  soft  iron  still  further  increase  its  magnetism, 
and  so  still  further  strengthen  the  current.  In  this  way  coil  and  magnet 
act  and  react  on  each  other,  until  from  the  small  effects  due  to  the  initial 
slight  magnetism  of  the  iron,  both  coil  and  the  magnet  become,  so  to 
speak,  saturated.  Machines  constructed  on  this  principle  are  called 
dynamo-electric  machines,  because  the  generation  of  electricity  depends 
on  the  dynamical  force  employed  in  rapidly  rotating  the  coils. 

We  need  not  consider  here  the  various  forms  which  magneto-electric 
and  dynamo-electric  machines  have  received.  It  is  sufficient  that  the 
reader  should  recognise  how  we  obtain  electric  currents  of  great  intensity 
in  one  case  from  mechanical  action  and  permanent  magnetism,*  and  in 
the  other  from  mechanical  action  and  the  mere  residue  of  magnetism 
always  present  in  iron. 

In  the  cases  here  considered  it  is  in  reality  the  sudden  presentation 

*  So  called,  though  in  reality  the  best  magnets  gradually  lose  force. 
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of  the  coil  (twice  at  each  rotation)  before  the  positive  and  negative  poles 
of  the  magnet,  which  induces  a  momentary  but  intense  current  of  elec- 
tricity. The  rotation  being  exceedingly  rapid,  these  currents  succeed 
each  other  with  sufficient  rapidity  to  be  appreciably  continuous.  A 
similar  principle  is  involved  in  the  use  of  what  is  called  the  inductive 
coil,  except  that  in  this  case  the  sudden  beginning  and  ceasing  of  a  cur- 
rent in  one  coil  (and  not  magnetic  action)  induces  a  momentary  but 
strong  current :  matters  are  so  arranged  that  the  current  induced  by 
the  starting  of  the  inducing  current,  immediately  causes  this  to  cease ; 
while  the  current  induced  by  the  cessation  of  the  inducing  current  im- 
mediately causes  this  current  to  begin  again  :  so  that  by  a  self-acting 
process  we  have  a  constant  series  of  intense  induced  currents,  succeeding 
each  other  with  great  rapidity,  so  as  to  be  practically  continuous,  as 
with  those  produced  by  magneto-electric  and  dynamo-electric  machines. 

All  that  we  have  said  about  the  voltaic  arc,  the  incandescence  result- 
ing from  resistance  to  the  current's  flow,  and  so  forth,  in  relation  to  elec- 
tricity generated  by  galvanic  batteries,  applies  to  electricity  generated  by 
induction  coils,  or  by  magneto-electric  and  by  dynamo-electric  machines. 
Only  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  some  of  these  machines  the  currents 
alternate  in  direction  with  each  revolution  of  the  swiftly  turning  coil,  in 
others  the  currents  are  always  in  the  same  direction,  and  in  yefc  others  the 
currents  may  be  made  to  alternate  or  not,  as  may  be  most  convenient. 

"We  have  now  to  consider  how  light  suitable  for  purposes  of  illumi- 
nation may  be  obtained  from  the  electric  current.  Hitherto  we  have 
considered  only  light  such  as  might  be  used  for  special  purposes,  where  a 
bright  and  very  intense  light  was  required,  where,  perhaps,  expense  and 
complexity  of  construction  might  not  be  open  to  special  objections,  and 
where  in  general  the  absolute  steadiness  of  the  light  was  not  an  essential 
point.  But  those  who  have  seen  the  electric  light  used  even  by  the  most 
experienced  manipulators  for  the  illustration  of  lectures,  will  know  that 
the  light  as  so  obtained,  though  of  intense  brilliancy,  is  altogetherunsuited 
for  purposes  of  ordinary  illumination. 

If  we  consider  a  few  of  the  methods  which  have  been  devised  for 
overcoming  the  difficulties  inherent  in  the  problem  of  electric  lighting, 
the  reader  will  recognise  at  once  the  nature  of  these  difficulties,  and  the 
probability  of  their  being  effectually  overcome  in  the  future,  for  though 
much  has  been  done,  much  yet  remains  to  be  done  in  mastering  them. 

Let  us  consider  first  the  Jablochkoff  candle,  the  invention  of  which 
brought  about,  in  July  1877,  the  first  great  fall  in  the  value  of  gas  pro- 
perty. 

The  Jablochkoff  candle  consists  of  two  carbons  placed  side  by  side 
(instead  of  one  above  the  other  in  a  vertical  line).  Thus  placed,  with  a 
slight  interval  between  them,  the  carbon  rods  would  allow  the  passage  of 
the  electric  current  at  the  place  of  nearest  approach,  and  therefore  of  least 
resistance  to  its  passage.  A  variable  and  imperfect  illumination  would 
result.  M.  Jablochkoff,  however,  interposes  between  the  separate  car- 
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bon  rods  a  strip  of  plaster  of  Paris,  which  is  a  non-conducting  material. 
The  upper  points  of  the  carbon  rods  are  thus  the  only  parts  at  which  the 
current  can  cross.  They  are  connected  by  a  little  bridge  of  carbon,  which 
is  necessary  for  the  starting  of  the  light — just  as  in  the  case  of  the  ordi- 
nary electric  light,  the  two  carbons  must,  in  order  to  start  the  light,  be 
brought  into  contact.  When  the  current  flows,  the  small  bridge  of 
carbon  connecting  the  two  points  is  presently  consumed,  but  the  arc  be 
tween  the  points  is  still  maintained  :  for  the  plaster  becomes  vitrified  by 
the  intense  heat  of  the  two  carbon  points  on  each  side,  and  melts  down 
as  the  carbons  are  consumed.  If  the  light  is  in  any  way  put  out,  how- 
ever, a  small  piece  of  carbon  must  be  set  again,  to  form  a  bridge  between 
the  carbon  points.  Throughout  the  burning  of  the  Jablochkoff  candle 
the  fused  portion  of  the  insulating  layer  forms  a  conducting  bridge 
between  the  carbon  points ;  and  hence  there  is  a  considerable  loss  of 
electric  force  (probably  about  thirty  per  cent),  which  in  the  ordinary 
arrangement  would  increase  the  intensity  of  the  light.  The  great  advan- 
tage of  the  candle  consists  in  the  circumstance  that  throughout  its  con- 
sumption the  carbon  ends  are  at  a  constant  distance  from  each  other 
without  any  mechanical  or  other  arrangement  being  necessary  to  main- 
tain them  in  due  position. 

One  point  should  be  noticed  here.  In  the  ordinary  arrangement  of 
carbon  points,  the  positive  carbon,  as  we  have  already  said,  is  much  more 
intensely  heated,  and  consumes  twice  as  fast  as  the  negative  carbon.  Now 
if  one  carbon  of  the  Jablochkoff  candle  were  connected  with  the  positive, 
and  the  other  with  the  negative  pole  of  the  battery  or  of  a  machine, 
the  former  side  would  consume  twice  as  fast  as  the  latter,  and  the  two 
points  would  no  longer  remain  at  the  same  horizontal  level,  which  is 
essential  to  the  proper  burning  of  the  Jablochkoff  candle.  By  using 
a  machine  which  produces  alternating  currents,  M.  Jablochkoff  obvi- 
ates this  difficulty,  the  carbons  being  alternately  positive  and  negative  (in 
extremely  rapid  succession),  and  therefore  consuming  at  the  same  rate. 

The  Jablochkoff  candle  lasts  only  about  an  hour  and  a  half.  But 
four,  six,  or  more  candles  may  be  used  in  the  same  globe  or  lantern,  and 
automatic  arrangements  adopted  to  cause  a  fresh  candle  to  be  ignited  at 
the  moment  when  its  predecessor  is  burnt  out. 

In  Paris  and  elsewhere  (as  in  Holborn  for  instance),  each  Jablochkoff 
lamp  is  enclosed  in  an  opal  glass  globe.  Mr.  Hepworth  remarks  on  this, 
that  in  bis  opinion  the  use  of  the  opal  globe  is  a  mistake,  as  it  shuts  off 
quite  50  per  cent  of  the  light  without  any  corresponding  advantage, 
except  the  correction  of  the  glare.  "  This  wasteful  disadvantage  will  no 
doubt  be  remedied  in  the  future,"  he  says,  by  the  use  of  some  less  dense 
medium.  "  Mr.  Sboolbred  states  that  from  a  series  of  careful  photo- 
metric experiments  carried  out  by  the  municipal  authorities  with  the 
Jablochkoff  lights,  each  naked  light  is  found  to  possess  a  maximum  inten- 
sity of  300  candles.  With  the  opal  globe  this  was  reduced  to  180 
candles,  showing  a  loss  of  40  per  cent,  while  during  the  darker  periods 
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through  which  the  light  passed  the  light  was  as  low  as  90  candles."  It 
may  be  mentioned  here  that  Mr.  Van  der  Weyde,  who  has  long  used  the 
electric  light  for  photographic  purposes,  has  given  much  attention  to  the 
important  problem  of  rendering  the  electric  light  available  as  an  illumi- 
nator without  wasting  it,  and  yet  without  throwing  the  rays  directly 
upon  the  object  to  be  illuminated.  The  rays  are  intercepted  by  an  opal 
disc  about  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  rays  is 
gathered  up  by  a  concave  reflector  (lined  with  a  white  material),  and 
thrown  out  in  a  flood  of  pure  white  light,  in  which  the  most  delicate 
shades  of  tint  are  discernible.  He  can  use  any  form  of  electric  candle 
in  this  way.  Only  it  should  be  noticed,  before  the  employment  of  his 
method  is  advocated  for  street  illumination,  that  there  is  a  difference 
between  the  problems  which  the  photographer  and  the  street-lighter  have 
to  solve.  The  Jablochkoff  candle,  for  instance,  must  be  screened  on  all 
sides,  and  even  above,  when  used  to  illuminate  the  streets.  If  its  direct 
light  is  allowed  to  escape  in  any  direction,  there  will  be  a  mischievous 
and  unsightly  beam,  and  from  every  point  along  the  path  of  the  beam, 
the  intensely  bright  light  of  the  candle  will  be  directly  visible.  Again  it 
is  essential  that  whatever  substance  is  used  to  screen  the  light  should  be 
dense  enough  to  cause  the  whole  globe  to  seem  uniformly  bright  or  nearly 
so.  The  only  modification  which  seems  available  (when  these  essential 
points  have  been  secured)  is  that  the  tint  of  the  globe  should  be  such  as 
to  correct  any  colour  which  the  light  may  be  found  to  have  in  injurious 
excess.  We  may,  however,  remark  that  the  objection  which  has  been 
often  raised  against  the  colour  of  the  electric  light  can  hardly  be  just — 
the  injury  to  the  eyes  in  certain  cases  arising  probably  from  the  strong 
contrast  between  the  light  and  the  background  on  which  it  is  projected. 
For,  as  to  colour,  the  electric  light  derived  either  from  the  glowing  car- 
bon or  from  incandescent  metal  is  appreciably  the  same  as  sunlight. 

The  Rapieff  burner,  employed  in  the  Times  Office,  consists  of  four 
carbon  pencils,  arranged  thus  X  (except  that  the  two  v's  are  not  in  the 
same  plane,  but  in  planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other).  The  spark 
crosses  the  space  between  the  points  of  the  v's,  and  arrangements  are 
made  for  keeping  the  two  points  at  the  right  distance  from  each  other, 
and  also  for  keeping  the  ends  of  the  two  pencils  which  form  each  point 
in  their  proper  position.  If  the  current  is  from  any  cause  interrupted, 
an  automatic  arrangement  is  adopted  to  allow  the  current  to  pass  to  the 
other  lamps  in  the  same  circuit.  There  are  six  lamps  in  circuit  at  the 
Times  Office ;  and  M.  Rapieff  has  exhibited  as  many  as  ten.  The  ad- 
vantages claimed  for  this  light  are  the  following  : — "  First,  its  produc- 
tion by  any  description  of  dynamo-electric  machine  with  either  alterna- 
ting or  continuous  currents ;  secondly,  great  divisibility  and  complete 
independence  of  the  several  lights,  and  long  duration  without  change  of 
carbons ;  and  lastly,  the  extreme  facility  with  which  any  ordinary  work- 
man or  servant  can  renew  the  carbons  when  necessary,  without  extin- 
guishing the  lights."  The  last-named  advantage  results,  it  need  hardly 
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perhaps  be  said,  from  the  use  of  two  carbons  to  form  each  point.  One 
can  be  removed,  the  other  remaining  to  keep  the  voltaic  arc  intact  until 
a  new  carbon  has  been  substituted  for  its  fellow  ;  then  it  in  turn  can  be 
replaced  by  a  new  carbon,  the  new  carbon  already  inserted  keeping  the 
voltaic  arc  intact. 

The  six  lamps  at  the  Times  Office  thoroughly  illuminate  the  room, 
and  give  light  for  working  the  eight  Walter  presses  used  in  printing  the 
paper.  The  light  has  been  thus  used  since  the  middle  of  last  October, 
and  it  is  said  that  other  rooms  in  the  building  are  shortly  to  be  illumi- 
nated in  the  same  manner.  "  Each  lamp  is  enclosed  in  an  opal  globe  of 
about  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  so  little  heat  is  given  off,  that  the 
hand  can  be  placed  on  the  globe  without  inconvenience,  even  after  the 
light  has  been  burning  for  some  time." 

In  the  Wallace  lamp,  there  are  two  horizontal  plates  of  carbon,  about 
nine  inches  in  diameter,  instead  of  mere  carbon  points.  When  the 
current  is  passing,  these  carbon  plates  are  separated  by  a  suitable  small 
distance  which  remains  unchanged.  The  electric  arc,  being  started  at  the 
point  along  the  edge  of  the  carbons  where  there  is  least  resistance  to  the 
passage  of  the  current,  gradually  passes  along  the  edge  of  the  carbons 
as  combustion  goes  on,  changing  the  position  of  the  place  of  nearest 
approach  and  consequently  of  least  resistance.  The  light  will  thus  burn 
for  many  hours  (even  for  a  hundred  with  large  carbon  plates),  and  any 
number  of  lights  up  to  ten  can  be  worked  from  the  machine.  The 
objection  to  the  Wallace  lamp  is,  that  the  light  does  not  remain  at  one 
point,  but  travels  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  carbons.  It  will  not 
be  easy  to  design  a  glass  shade  which  will  be  suitable  for  a  light  thus 
changing  in  position. 

The  Werdermann  regulator  is  on  an  entirely  new  plan ;  but  it  has 
not  yet  been  submitted  to  the  test  of  practical  working  outside  the 
laboratory.  The  positive  carbon,  which  is  lowest,  ends  in  a  sharp  point, 
which  strangely  enough  retains  its  figure,  while  the  carbon  burns  away 
at  the  rate  of  about  two  inches  per  hour.  The  negative  carbon  is  a  block 
having  its  under  side,  against  which  the  positive  carbon  presses,  slightly 
convex.  The  positive  carbon  is  pressed  steadily  against  the  negative,  by 
the  action  of  a  weight.  The  increased  resistance  to  the  passage  of  the 
current,  at  the  sharp  point  of  the  positive  carbon,  generates  sufficient 
heat  to  produce  a  powerful  light.  The  light  resembles  a  steadily  radiant 
star,  but  "  with  all  its  softness  and  purity  of  tint,  it  is  so  intense,  that 
adjacent  gas-flames  are  thrown  on  the  wall  as  transparent  shadows." 
The  light  will  last  for  fifteen  hours  without  attention,  the  positive  carbon 
rod  being  used  in  lengths  of  three  feet.  The  carbon  block  hardly  under- 
goes any  change.  When  the  lamp  has  been  burning  a  long  time,  a  slight 
depression  can  be  seen  at  the  place  where  the  positive  carbon  touches  it, 
but  by  shifting  the  carbon  in  its  holder  this  is  easily  remedied."  Mr. 
Werdermann  lately  exhibited  a  row  of  ten  small  lamps  burning  side  by 
side  at  the  same  time.  "  The  two  wires  from  the  machine,"  says  Mr. 
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Hep  worth,  "  were  earned  one  on  either  side  of  this  row  of  lamps,  branch 
wires  being  led  from  them  for  the  service  of  each  lamp.  Mr.  Werder- 
mann  says  that  his  perfected  lamps  will  be  furnished  with  keys,  by  which 
the  current  can  be  turned  on  or  off,  as  in  the  case  of  gas.  "We  may  say 
in  fact,  that  in  the  nature  of  its  connections  and  various  arrangements, 
it  ('  the  Werdermann  lamp ')  most  nearly  comes  up  in  convenience  to 
the  use  of  gas." 

We  do  not  yet  know  certainly  what  arrangement  Mr.  Edison  employs 
to  obtain  the  light  of  which  so  much  has  been  heard.  It  is  asserted  that 
his  light  is  obtained  from  the  incandescence  of  an  alloy  of  iridium  and 
platinum,  which  will  bear  without  fusion  a  heat  *  of  5,000  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  It  would  be  unsafe,  however,  to  assume  that  this  account 
is  trustworthy,  or  to  infer  (as  we  might  in  the  case  of  almost  any  other 
inventor),  that  such  being  the  nature  of  his  plan,  it  could  lead  to  no 
result  of  practical  value.  As  has  been  well  remarked  by  a  contemporary 
writer,  whatever  Edison's  invention  may  be,  "  it  is  certain  to  be  some- 
thing to  command  respect,  even  if  it  does  not  quite  come  up  to  the  glow- 
ing accounts  which  have  reached  us  in  advance." 

The  following  passage  from  one  of  these  accounts,  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Herald,  will  be  read  with  interest,  and  may  be  accepted  as 
trustworthy  so  far  as  it  goes.  "  The  writer  last  night  saw  the  invention 
in  operation  in  Mr.  Edison's  laboratory.  The  inventor  was  deep  in 
experimental  researches.  What  he  called  the  apparatus  consisted  of  a 
small  metal  stand  placed  on  the  table.  Surrounding  the  light  was  a 
small  glass  globe.  Near  by  was  a  gas  jet  burning  low.  The  Professor 
looked  up  from  his  work,  to  greet  the  reporter,  and  in  reply  to  a  request 
to  view  the  invention,  waved  his  hand  towards  the  light,  with  the  ex- 
clamation, '  There  she  is  ! '  The  illumination  was  such  as  would  come 
from  a  brilliant  gas  jet  surrounded  with  ground  glass,  only  that  the  light 
was  clearer  and  more  brilliant.  '  Now  I  extinguish  it  and  light  the  gas, 
and  you  can  see  the  difference,'  said  Mr.  Edison,  and  he  touched  the 

*  Our  occasional  use  of  the  word  "  heat "  where  in  scientific  writing  "  temperature" 
would  be  the  word  used,  has  exposed  us  to  peevish,  not  to  say  petulant  comments  from 
a  Scottish  professor,  who  has  denounced  half  the  mathematical  world  for  using  the 
word  "force"  in  the  sense  in  which  Newton  used  it,  and  has  spoken  of  an  eminent 
physicist  as  of  one  deserving  universal  execration  and  opprobrium  for  not  explaining, 
when  speaking  of  work  done  against  gravity,  that  terrestrial  gravity  was  meant,  and 
not  gravity  on  the  sun,  or  Jupiter,  or  Mars,  or  anywhere  in  the  heavens  above  or  in 
the  earth  beneath,  but  only  at  the  earth's  surface.  Where  there  is  no  risk  of  confusion, 
the  word  "heat"  may  be  used  either  to  signify  caloric,  or  to  signify  temperature,  as 
when  in  ordinary  speech  and  writing  we  talk  of  blood-heat,  fever-heat,  summer-heat, 
and  so  forth.  Science,  indeed,  very  properly  forbids  the  use  of  the  word  in  any  sense 
eave  one.  But  outside  the  pages  of  scientific  treatises,  there  is  no  inaccuracy  in  using 
a  word  in  a  sense  popularly  attributed  to  it,  when  no  mistake  can  possibly  arise.  No 
one  can  suppose,  when  we  speak  of  a  heat  of  so  many  degrees  Fahrenheit  or  Centigrade, 
that  we  mean  anything  but  such  and  such  a  degree  of  heat,  any  more  than  if  we  spoke 
of  the  intense  heat  of  that  savant  entete,  our  critic,  any  one  would  imagine  that  we 
referred  to  his  calorific  condition. 
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spring.  Instantly  all  was  darkness.  Then  he  turned  on  the  gas.  The 
difference  was  quite  perceptible.  The  light  from  the  gas  appeared  in 
comparison  tinted  with  yellow.  In  a  moment,  however,  the  eye  had 
become  accustomed  to  it,  and  the  yellowish  tint  disappeared.  Then  the 
Professor  turned  on  the  electric  light,  giving  the  writer  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  both  side  by  side.  The  electric  light  seemed  much  softer ;  a 
continuous  view  of  it  for  three  minutes  did  not  pain  the  eye  ;  whereas 
looking  at  the  gas  for  the  same  length  of  time,  caused  some  little  pain 
and  confusion  of  sight.  One  of  the  noticeable  features  of  the  light,  when 
fully  turned  on,  was  that  all  the  colours  could  be  distinguished  as  readily 
as  by  sunlight.  '  When  do  you  expect  to  have  the  invention  completed, 
Mr.  Edison,'  asked  the  reporter.  '  The  substance  of  it  is  all  right  now,' 
he  answered,  putting  the  apparatus  away  and  turning  on  the  gas. 
'  But  there  are  the  usual  little  details  that  must  be  attended  to  before  it 
goes  to  the  people.  For  instance,  we  have  got  to  devise  some  arrange- 
ment for  registering,  a  sort  of  meter,  and  again,  there  are  several  different 
forms  that  we  are  experimenting  on  now,  in  order  to  select  the  best.' 
'  Are  the  lights  to  be  all  of  the  same  degree  of  brilliancy  1 '  asked  the 
reporter.  '  All  the  same  ! '  '  Have  you  come  across  any  serious  diffi- 
culties in  it  as  yet? '  'Well  no,'  replied  the  inventor,  'and  that's  what 
worries  me,  for  in  the  telephone  I  found  about  a  thousand ;  *  and  so  in 
the  quadruplex.  I  worked  on  both  over  two  years  before  I  overcame 
them.'" 

Other  methods,  as  the  Sawyer- Man  system,  and  the  Brush  system, 
need  not  at  present  detain  us,  as  little  is  certainly  known  respecting 
them.  In  the  former  it  is  said  that  the  light  is  obtained  from  an  incan- 
descent carbon  pencil,  within  a  space  containing  nitrogen  and  no  oxygen, 
so  that  there  is  no  combustion.  In  the  latter  the  carbon  points  are 
placed  as  in  the  ordinary  electric  lamp,  but  are  so  suspended  in  the  clasp 
of  a  regulator,  that  they  burn  14  inches  of  carbon  without  adjustment, 
the  carbons  lasting  eight  hours,  and  producing  a  flood  of  intense  white 
light,  estimated  as  equivalent  to  3,000  candles. 

We  have  no  space  to  consider  the  cost  of  electric  lighting,  even  if  the 
question  were  one  which  could  be  suitably  dealt  with  in  these  pages. 

*  The  comments  made  by  one  of  Mr.  Edison's  assistants  on  this  point  are  interest- 
ing and  instructive.  "  Mr.  Batchelor,  the  Professor's  assistant,  -who  here  joined  in 
the  conversation,"  proceeds  the  report  of  the  Herald,  "  said, '  Many  a  time  Mr.  Edison 
sat  down  almost  on  the  point  of  giving  up  the  telephone  as  a  lost  job ;  but  at  the  last 
moment,  he  would  see  light.'  '  Of  all  things  that  we  have  discovered,  this  is  about 
the  simplest,'  continued  Mr.  Edison,  '  and  the  public  will  say  so  when  it  is  explained. 
We  have  got  it  pretty  well  advanced  now,  but  there  are  some  few  improvements  I 
have  in  my  mind.  You  see  it  has  got  to  be  so  fixed  that  it  cannot  get  out,  of  order. 
Suppose  when  one  light  only  is  employed  it  got  out  of  order  once  a  year,  where  two 
were  used  it  would  get  out  of  order  twice  a  year,  and  where  a  thousand  were  used 
you  can  see  there  would  be  much  trouble  in  looking  after  them.  Therefore,  when  the 
light  leaves  the  laboratory,  I  want  it  to  be  in  such  a  shape  that  it  cannot  get  out  of 
order  at  all,  except  of  course  by  some  accident.' " 
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Opinions  are  very  much  divided  as  to  the  relative  cost  of  lighting  by  gas 
and  by  electricity;  but  the  balance  of  opinion  seems  to  be  in  favour  of 
the  belief  that  in  America  and  France  certainly,  and  probably  in  this 
country,  where  gas  is  cheap,  electric  lighting  will  on  the  whole  be  as 
cheap  as  lighting  by  gas.  It  should  be  noticed,  in  making  a  comparison 
between  this  country  and  others  in  which  coal  is  dearer,  that  the  cheap- 
ness of  coal  here,  though  favourable  in  the  main  to  gas  illumination,  is 
also  favourable,  though  in  less  degree  (relatively)  to  electric  lighting. 
Machines  for  generating  electricity  can  be  worked  more  cheaply  here 
than  in  America.  Nay,  it  has  even  been  found  advantageous  in  some 
cases  to  use  a  gas  engine  to  generate  electricity.  Thus  Mr.  Van  der 
Weyde  used  an  Otto  gas  engine  driven  at  the  cost  of  6d.  an  hour  for  gas, 
to  produce  the  light  which  he  exhibited  publicly  on  the  night  of  Novem- 
ber 9.  So  that  the  cheapness  of  gas  may  make  the  electric  light  cheaper. 
Then  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  important  though  the  question  of  cost 
is,  it  is  far  from  being  all-important.  The  advantages  of  electric  lighting 
for  many  purposes,  as  in  public  libraries,  in  cases  where  many  persons 
work  together,  under  conditions  rendering  the  vitiation  of  the  air  by 
gas  lighting  exceedingly  mischievous,  and  in  cases  where  the  recognition 
of  delicate  differences  of  tint  or  texture  is  essential,  must  far  more  than 
compensate  for  some  slight  difference  in  cost.  The  possibility  (shown  by 
actual  experience  to  be  a  real  possibility)  of  employing  natural  sources 
of  power  to  drive  machines  for  generating  electricity,  is  another  interest- 
ing element  of  the  subject,  but  could  not  be  properly  dealt  with  save  in 
greater  space  than  is  here  and  now  available. 
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I  WAS  walking  koine  one  evening  along  an  autumnal  road,  and  hurry- 
ing, for  1  was  a  little  belated,  when  I  thought  I  heard  a  step  following 
mine.  I  stopped,  the  step  also  stopped.  I  looked  back,  there  was  no 
one  to  be  seen  ;  but  when  I  set  off  again  I  once  more  heard  the  mono- 
tonous footfall.  Sometimes  it  seemed  to  miss  a  beat  ;  sometimes  it  seemed 
to  strike  upon  dead  leaves,  and  then  to  hurry  on  again.  This  unseen 
march  or  progress  was  no  echo  of  my  own,  for  it  kept  an  independent 
measure.  The  road  was  dull  ;  twilight  was  closing  in  ;  the  weather  was 
dark  and  fitful  ;  overhead  the  flying  clouds  were  drifting  across  a  lower- 
ing sky.  All  round  about  me  the  fogs  and  evening  damps  were  rising. 
I  thought  of  the  warm  fireside  at  .Rock  Villa  I  had  left  behind  me  ;  to 
be  walking  alone  by  this  gloomy  road  was  in  itself  depressing  to  spirits 
not  very  equable  at  the  best  of  times,  and  this  monotonous  accompani- 
ment jarred  \ipon  my  nerves.  On  one  side  of  the  road  was  a  high  hedge  ; 
on  the  other,  a  rusty  iron  railing  with  a  ploughed  field  beyond  it.  A  little 
farther  away  stood  a  lodge  by  two  closed  gates.  The  whole  place  had 
been  long  since  deserted  and  left  to  ruin  —  one  streak  in  the  sky  seemed  to 
give  light  enough  to  show  the  forloi'nness  which  a  more  friendly  darkness 
might  have  hidden.  It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  peculiar  impression  of 
desolation  and  abandonment  this  place  produced  upon  people  passing 
along  the  high  road.  The  place  was  called  "  The  Folly  "  by  the  neighbours, 
and  the  story  ran  that  long  years  ago  some  Scotchman  had  meant  to 
build  a  palace  there  for  his  bride  ;  but  the  bride  proved  false  ;  the  man 
was  ruined.  The  house  for  which  such  elaborate  plans  had  been  designed 
was  never  built,  although  the  gates  and  the  lodge  stood  waiting  for  it 
year  after  year. 

The  lodge  had  been  originally  built  upon  some  fancy  Italian  model, 
but  the  terrace  was  falling  in,  the  pillars  were  cracked  and  weather- 
stained,  the  closed  gates  were  rust-eaten  ;  the  long  railings,  which  wei  e 
meant  to  enclose  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds,  were  dropping  unheeded. 
In  the  centre  of  the  field,  a  great  heap  showed  the  place  where  the  foun- 
dations of  the  house  had  been  begun,  and  on  the  mound  stood  a  signpost, 
round  which  the  mists  were  gathering. 

Meanwhile  I  hurried  along,  trying  to  reason  away  my  superstitious 
fears.  The  steps  were  real  steps,  I  told  myself;  perhaps  there  was  some 
one  behind  the  hedge  to  whose  footsteps  I  was  listening.  I  thought  of 
the  old  Ingoldsby  story  of  the  little  donkey  and  the  frightened  ghost- 
seer.  I  scolded  myself,  but  in  vain  ;  a  curious  feeling  of  helplessness  had 
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overcome  me.  I  could  not  even  summon  up  courage  to  cross  the  road  and 
look.  I  felt  convinced  that  I  should  see  nothing  to  account  for  the  step 
which  still  haunted  me,  and  I  did  not  want  to  be  thrown  into  terrified 
intangible  speculations,  which  have  always  had  only  too  great  a  reality 
for  me.  I  was  still  in  this  confusion  of  mind,  when  I  heard  a  sound  of 
voices  cheerfully  breaking  the  silence  and  dispelling  its  suggestions,  a 
roll  of  wheels,  the  cheerful  patter  of  a  pony's  feet  upon  the  road.  ...  I 
turned  in  relief,  and  recognised  the  lamps  of  my  aunt's  little  pony 
carriage  coming  up  from  the  station.  As  it  caught  me  up,  I  saw  my 
aunt  herself  and  a  guest  snugly  tucked  up  beside  her,  with  a  portmanteau 
on  the  opposite  seat. 

The  carriage  stopped,  to  exclaim,  to  scold,  to  order  me  in.  After  a 
short  delay  the  portmanteau  was  hauled  up  on  the  box  to  make  room  ; 
Mr.  Geraldine,  the  arriving  guest,  gave  up  his  seat  to  me.  I  did  not  like 
to  tell  them  how  grateful  I  was  for  this  opportune  lift,  or  for  the  good 
company  in  which  I  found  myself.  The  pony  was  not  yet  going  at  its 
full  speed  when  we  passed  the  lodge. 

"  Why,  that  place  must  be  inhabited  at  last !  there  is  a  light  in  the 
window,"  said  my  Aunt  Mary,  leaning  forward  as  we  passed  the  lodge. 

As  she  spoke,  a  figure  came  out  to  the  closed  gate,  and  stood  looking 
through  the  bars  at  the  carriage.  It  was  that  of  a  short,  broad-set  man, 
with  a  wide  awake  slouched  over  his  eyes,  and  a  rough  pea-jacket 
huddled  across  his  shoulders.  He  seemed  to  be  scanning  the  carriage ; 
but  when  the  lamps  flashed  in  his  face  he  drew  back  from  the  light. 
I  just  caught  sight  of  a  dull,  sullen  countenance ;  and  as  the  carriage 
drove  on,  and  I  looked  back,  I  saw  that  the  solitary  man  was  still  staring 
after  us,  standing  alone  in  the  field  where  the  streak  of  light  was  dying 
in  the  horizon,  and  the  vapour  rising  from  the  ground. 

"  That  is  not  a  cheerful  spot  to  choose  for  a  residence,"  said  Mr. 
Geraldine,  deliberately.  "  What  can  induce  anybody  to  live  there  ?  " 

"  Something,  probably,  which  induces  a  great  many  people  to  do  very 
strange  things,"  said  Aunt  Mary,  smiling  :  "  poverty,  Mr.  Geraldine." 

"  That  is  an  experience  fortunately  unknown  to  me,"  said  Mr.  Geral- 
dine, tucking  the  rug  round  his  legs. 

Rock  Lodge  is  at  some  distance  from  a  railway ;  the  garden  is  not 
pierced  by  flying  shrieks  and  throbs;  it  flowers  silently  amid  outlying 
fields,  with  tall  elm-trees  to  mark  their  boundaries.  The  road  thither 
leads  across  flat  country  ;  it  skirts  a  forest  in  one  place,  and  passes  more 
than  one  brick-baked  village,  with  houses  labelled,  for  the  convenience  of 
passers-by  :  Yilla,  Post  Office,  Schools,  Surgery,  and  so  on.  We  saw 
Dr.  Evans's  head  peeping  over  his  wire  blind  as  we  passed  through 
Rockberry,  and  then  five  minutes  more  brought  us  to  the  gates  of  Rock 
Villa,  where  my  aunt  has  lived  for  many  years. 

My  cousins  came  out  to  greet  the  new  comer.  "  Aunt  Mary's 
bachelor,"  they  used  to  call  him  in  private ;  in  public,  he  was  "  Uncle 
Charles."  The  two  little  boys,  my  aunt's  grandsons,  appeared  from  their 
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nursery.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  friendly  exclaiming.  The  luggage 
was  handed  up  and  down.  Little  Dick  seized  Mr.  Geraldine's  travelling- 
bag,  and  nearly  upset  all  its  silver  bottles  on  to  the  carpet.  My  aunt, 
Mrs.  Rock,  began  introducing  her  old  friend. 

"  You  see,  we  have  Nora  and  her  boys,  and  Lucy  and  her  husband," 
said  she,  cheerfully  ushering  him  in,  "  and  my  niece  Mary  you  know,  and 
Miss  Morier  I  think  you  also  know  ;  she  is  in  the  drawing-room."  And 
then  Mr.  Geraldine  was  hospitably  escorted  into  a  big  room,  with 
lights,  and  fire,  and  tea,  and  arm-chairs,  and  conversation,  and  flowers, 
and  a  lady  in  a  shawl  by  the  fire,  and  all  the  usual  concomitants  of  five 
o'clock. 

II. 

"We  had  all  been  staying  for  some  days  at  Rock  Villa,  and  enjoying 
the  last  roses  of  summer  from  its  warm  chimney-corners.  It  is  a  comfort- 
able, unpretending  house  standing  in  a  pretty  garden,  which  somehow 
seems  to  make  part  of  the  living-rooms,  for  there  are  many  windows,  and 
the  parterres  almost  mingle  with  the  chintzes ;  the  drawing-room  opens 
into  a  conservatory ;  there  is  also  a  bow  window  with  a  cushioned  seat, 
and  a  tall  French  glass  door  leading  into  the  garden.  The  conservatory 
divides  the  drawing-room  from  the  young  ladies'  room  or  study,  which 
again  opens  into  the  hall.  The  dining-room  is  on  the  opposite  side  and 
the  windows  face  the  entrance  gates.  Inside  the  house,  as  I  have  said,  the 
fires  burnt  bright  in  the  pretty  sitting-rooms ;  outside,  the  glories  of 
October  were  kindling  in  the  garden  before  winter  came  to  put  them  all 
out.  The  plants  were  still  green  and  spreading  luxuriantly,  stretching 
their  long  necks  to  the  executioner ;  a  golden  mint  of  fairy  leaves  lay 
thickly  scattered  on  the  grass ;  from,  every  branch  the  foliage  still  hung, 
painting  trees  with  russet  and  with  amber.  On  the  stable  wall  a  spray 
of  Gloire  de  Dijon  roses  started  shell-like,  pink  against  the  sky.  The 
guelder-rose  tree  by  the  hall  door  was  crimson,  the  chestnuts  were  blazing 
gold. 

The  days  passed  very  quietly ;  all  the  people  in  the  house  were  very 
intimately  connected  with  one  another ;  married  sistei-s  are  proverbially 
good  company.  The  outside  world  was  almost  forgotten  for  a  time  in 
family  meetings  and  greetings  and  personalities ;  Nora's  husband,  the 
colonel,  was  in  India ;  Lucy's  husband,  the  clergyman,  came  up  and  down 
from  London  twice  a  week ;  Clarissa,  the  only  unmarried  daughter  of  the 
family,  made  music  for  us,  for  Mr.  Geraldine  especially,  who  delighted  in 
good  music ;  Miss  Morier  was  also  a  very  welcome  visitor  in  my  aunt's 
house.  For  many  years  she  had  been  too  ill  and  too  poor  to  leave  her  own 
home ;  but  her  health  had  improved  of  late,  and  a  small  inheritance  had 
enabled  her  to  mix  with  her  friends  again.  She  was  a  peculiar-looking 
woman,  with  dilating  eyes  under  marked  brows ;  she  may  have  been 
pretty  once,  but  illness  had  destroyed  every  trace  of  good  looks.  She 
was  very  delicate  still,  and  oiiher  way  to  the  South  for  the  winter;  she 
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was  well  educated,  well  mannered,  and  full  of  ready  sympathy  •  gold  and 
silver  had  she  not  in  great  abundance,  but  what  she  had  fto  bestow 
upon  others  was  the  ease  and  help  of  heart  which  real  kindness  and  un- 
derstanding can  always  give.  I  could  not  help  contrasting  her  in  my 
mind  with  Mr.  Geraldine,  who  was  also  unmarried,  and  in  his  way  full 
of  friendly  interest  in  us  all;  but  then  it  was  in  his  way.  He  was  easily 
put  out  of  it,  easily  vexed ;  punctual  and,  alas  !  often  kept  waiting  ;  he 
liked  to  lead  the  conversation,  and  it  rambled  away  from  him ;  he  was 
impatient  of  bores  and  they  made  up  to  him;  he  didn't  like  ugly  people 
or  invalids;  he  detested  Miss  Morier,  and  her  place  was  always  by  his  at 
table. 

Notwithstanding  these  peculiarities  we  are  all  fond  of  him,  and 
grateful  too.  Colonel  Fox  is  supposed  to  owe  his  appointment  to  Mr. 
Geralcline's  influence.  Lucy's  husband,  the  curate,  declares  that  half 
his  parish  is  warmed  and  beflannelled  with  Uncle  Charles's  Christmas 
cheque ;  there  is  no  end  to  his  practical  kindness  and  liberality.  The 
intangible  charities  of  life  are  less  in  our  old  friend's  way,  perhaps.  As 
we  were  all  sitting  round  the  fire  that  evening  after  dinner,  the  con- 
versation was  turned  upon  our  meeting  in  the  road. 

"Were  you  frightened,  Mary1?"  said  my  aunt;  " you  were  walking 
very  fast." 

"  I  was  never  more  glad  to  see  you,  Aunt  Mary,"  said  I,  gaining 
courage  to  speak  of  my  alarm,  and  I  told  them  my  story. 

"  One  has  all  sorts  of  curious  impressions  when  one  is  alone,"  said  my 
aunt,  hastily.  "  You  mustn't  go  out  by  yourself  so  late,  my  dear.  It 
must  have  been  fancy,  for  we  should  have  seen  any  one  following  you." 

"  Footsteps  1 — how  very  curious  !  "  said  the  curate.  "  Do  you  re- 
member, Lucy,  the  other  day  I  thought  we  were  followed." 

"  Clarissa,  will  you  play  us  something  1 "  interrupted  my  aunt,  rather 
uneasily ;  "  and  it  is  time  for  tea." 

"  You  need  not  be  afraid  of  my  nerves,"  said  Miss  Morier,  smiling. 
"  I  have  quite  got  over  my  old  troubles,  dear  Mrs.  Rock,  and  I  can 
hear  people  discuss  hobgoblins  of  every  sort  with  perfect  equanimity." 

My  aunt  evidently  disliked  the  subject  very  much.  She  did  not 
answer  Miss  Morier,  and  again  said  something  about  tea-time;  but 
Nora,  with  some  curiosity,  exclaimed:  — 

"  What  was  it,  dear  Miss  Morier,  that  you  used  to  see  ?  I  never  liked 
to  ask  you ;  but  I  have  always  heard  that  you  Avere  troubled  by  some 
curious  impressions. 

"  I  don't  mind  telling  you,"  said  Miss  Morier,  turning  a  little  pale  as 
if  she  had  somewhat  overrated  her  own  strength  of  nerve.  "  I  used  to  see 
the  figure  of  a  man,  a  common-place  looking  man  in  a  wig,  and  muffled  in 
some  sort  of  cloak  :  you  will  laugh,  but  you  cannot  imagine  what  misery 
it  caused  me.  At  times  I  saw  the  whole  figure  advancing  towards  me  ; 
sometimes  it  was  retreating;  sometimes  only  the  head  appeared.  I 
found  out  at  last  that  by  a  strong  effort  of  will  I  could  dispel  the  phan- 
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torn.  When  I  was  once  convinced  that  it  was  some  effect  upon  iny  nerves 
brought  on  by  physical  weakness,  I  was  able  to  overcome  it.  The  ap- 
parition was  always  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  sensation  which  I  can 
hardly  describe ;  a  sort  of  suspense  and  loss  of  will,  which  came  over  me 
suddenly  at  all  sorts  of  times  and  in  different  places. 

"  I  have  been  reading  some  of  those  accounts  of  Shelley's  visions,  in 
that  series  of  Morley's,"  said  Mr.  Geraldine,  rather  scornfully ;  "  and  the 
mysterious  attacks  upon  him,  and  the  apparition  of  the  child  coming  out 
of  the  sea.  He  was  a  vegetarian,  and  he  only  drank  water,  which  more 
than  accounts  for  such  cases  of  brain  affection,"  said  he,  with  a  glance 
at  poor  Miss  Morier,  who  was  a  teetotaller. 

"  I  can't  agree  with  you  in  thinking  it  altogether  physical,"  said  the 
curate  gravely.  "If  all  the  tens  of  thousands  of  alleged  phenomena 
witnessed  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  attested  by  experienced  observers, 
be  illusions,  the  fact  would  be  more  marvellous  than  the  greatest  marvel 
among  them." 

"  But  surely,"  said  my  aunt,  impatiently,  "  the  more  common 
such  things  are,  William,  the  more  it  also  proves  that  it  is  a  recognised 
affection  depending  on  certain  states  of  health  not  fully  understood." 

"  All  I  can  tell  you,"  said  I,  "  is  that  I  heard  the  steps  quite  plainly. 
I  spoke  rather  crossly,  for  they  did  not  seem  to  give  me  credit  for  com- 
mon sense.  My  aunt  cut  it  short  by  saying  I  must  not  walk  out  alone 
again;  and  then  came  tea,  music,  bedroom  candlesticks,  good-nights. 
The  curate  went  off  with  a  pipe  to  some  spot  where  tobacco  was  recog- 
nised at  Rock  Villa ;  Mr.  Geraldine  selected  a  book  and  a  paper-cutter, 
and  also  disappeared ;  Clarissa,  my  youngest  cousin,  carried  me  off  to  her 
own  room  for  a  long  midnight  conversation.  It  lasted  till  the  small 
hours,  and  I  was  creeping  down  to  bed,  carefully  creaking  through  the 
sleeping  house,  when  I  thought  I  heard  a  faint  cry.  As  I  passed  Miss 
Morier 's  door,  I  again  heard  it — a  sort  of  agonised  sigh. 

I  stopped  short,  and  without  further  hesitation  opened  the  door, 
which  was  not  locked,  and  walked  in.  ... 

The  room  was  full  of  moonlight ;  there  was  no  candle,  only  a  dim 
nightlight  burning  near  the  bed ;  the  blinds  were  undrawn.  In  the 
middle  of  the  room  stood  Miss  Morier,  in  her  white  dressing-gown,  with 
her  long  grey  curls  falling  over  her  shoulders.  She  looked  very  pale  in 
the  moonlight ;  she  gave  a  sort  of  gasp  when  she  saw  me. 

"Who  is  it?  What  was  it?"  she  said  wildly.  "Have  you  also 
seen?  Ob,  tell  me  !  Thank  you  for  coming."  And  then  she  caught  me 
by  the  arm,  and  burst  out  crying.  "  You  will  think  me  so  foolish,"  she 
sobbed,  still  clinging  to  me.  "  I  thought  I  was  cured  ;  my  old  trouble  has 
come  upon  me  again  to-night.  I  should  not  have  talked  of  it.  I  saw 
him  there,"  she  said,  pointing  to  the  window  and  looking  away. 

I  went  to  the  window  and  saw  nothing  but  the  broad  moonlight 
upon  the  lawn  and  the  shadows  of  the  bushes.  There  was  a  high  clear 
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frosty  sky,  a  few  cold  stars  were  shining  above  the  trees,  one  branch 
glistened  and  seemed  to  shake  in  the  darkness. 

Miss  Morier  recovered  herself  after  a  minute.  She  drank  some 
water,  grew  calmer,  again  thanked  me  for  coming,  begged  me  to  say 
nothing  to  any  one  of  her  fright,  and  gratefully  accepted  my  proposal 
that  we  should  unlock  the  door  between  our  rooms.  Her  alarm  did  not 
affect  me,  though  I  was  very  sorry  for  her,  and  after  this  night  a 
certain  slight  barrier  which  had  divided  us  hitherto  seemed  to  be  com- 
pletely done  away.  I  kept  her  secret  as  she  desired.  The  subject  was 
never  mentioned  between  us.  I  could  understand  that  the  less  she  dwelt 
upon  such  nervous  affections,  the  better  it  must  be  for  herself  and  for 
everyone  else. 

III. 

But,  perhaps,  silence  is  not  after  all  the  best  receipt  for  morbid  im- 
pressions. I  used  to  find  myself  watching  Miss  Morier,  wondering  whether 
her  ghostly  visitor  was  present  to  her ;  if  she  turned,  if  she  looked  about 
the  room,  as  she  had  a  way  of  doing,  I  used  to  imagine  unseen  visitants 
among  us,  or  peeping  over  our  shoulders.  One  day,  in  the  garden,  I 
thought  I  heard  some  one  coming  up  to  join  me,  and  when  I  turned  there 
was  no  one  to  be  seen ;  then  a  curious  uncomfortable  sensation  of  being 
watched  came  over  me,  of  something  near  and  yet  unrecognisable, 
of  some  one  haunting  my  steps.  One  day  Miss  Moiier  came  in  from  the 
fields  and  sat  down  impatiently  by  the  fire.  "  Can  you  imagine  what  it 
is,"  she  said,  "  never  to  be  able  to  shake  off  the  feeling  of  being  followed  1 
I  never  seem  to  be  alone.  I  cannot  bear  it,.  I  must  get  away.  I  think, 
perhaps,  change  of  scene  may  help  me." 

I  hardly  knew  how  to  answer  her.  This  I  knew,  that  I  too  had  felt 
the  same  sensations.  If  we  walked  in  the  garden,  there  would  be  odd 
rustlings  among  the  trees  and  bushes ;  sometimes  of  an  evening  it  seemed 
to  me  that  eyes  were  looking  at  us  through  the  uncurtained  windows ; 
a  sense  of  an  invisible  presence  used  to  come  over  me  suddenly  as  I  sat 
busied  with  my  own  affairs ;  looking  up,  I  might  see  nothing,  but  it 
would  seem  to  me  as  if  something  had  been  there. 

That  very  afternoon,  after  she  left  me,  T  remained  alone  in  the  drawing- 
room,  reading  by  the  fire  and  absorbed  in  my  book,  when  this  peculiar 
sensation  of  being  watched  made  me  turn  round  suddenly.  This  time  I 
did  see  something  which  seemed  to  me  more  tangible  than  a  ghost  should 
be.  It  was  a  dark  figure,  starting  from  a  corner  of  the  room  and  vanish- 
ing into  the  conservatory.  I  saw  it  distinctly  cross  the  window.  I  jumped 
up  and  followed,  knocking  over  a  table  and  a  vase  of  flowers  on  my  way  ; 
only,  when  I  reached  the  conservatory,  there  was  no  one  to  be  seen. 
The  door  was  open  to  the  garden  and  a  chill  wind  was  blowing  in.  Mr. 
Geraldine,  hearing  me  call,  came  out  from  the  study  where  he  had  been 
writing.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  seen  any  one  pass  by,  and  he  began  some 
joking  answer. 
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"  It  is  no  joking  matter,"  I  cried.     "  Pray  do  call  some  one." 

We  called  everybody  and  looked  everywhere,  and  searched  the 
grounds,  but  nothing  was  discovered. 

My  younger  cousins  had  also  been  in  the  study,  and  had  seen  nothing, 
heard  nothing  but  the  crash  of  the  table.  Mr.  Geraldine  continued  his 
gibes,  and  I  could  see  that  the  others  only  half  believed  me.  The  ser- 
vants were  desired  to  be  careful  about  closing  doors  and  windows.  It 
was  impossible  to  be  really  nervous  in  so  large  and  cheerful  a  household, 
and  by  degrees  the  subject  was  dropped.  Nevertheless,  Miss  Morier  went 
on  hurrying  the  preparations  for  her  departure ;  she  engaged  a  maid,  packed 
her  boxes ;  she  was  to  start  at  the  beginning  of  the  week.  She  seemed 
in  a  fever  to  be  off. 

"  Maria  was  always  an  excitable  person,"  said  my  aunt,  who  was 
vexed  by  this  sudden  departure.  "  Once  she  gets  a  thing  into  her  head, 
there  is  no  changing  her  mind  ;  she  has  always  been  fanciful  since  her 
trouble." 

"What  were  her  troubles?"  said  my  cousin  Nora.  Then  my  aunt 
told  us  something  of  her  friend's  early  life.  She  was  to  have  been  mar- 
ried to  a  young  officer,  who  was  killed  in  India,  and  she  never  really  got 
over  the  shock,  although  she  was  once  engaged  to  some  one  else.  "  It  was 
her  mother's  doing,  for  the  man  was  supposed  to  be  rich  ;  but  it  was  a 
miserable  business,"  said  my  aunt.  "  Maria  nearly  died  of  the  strain. 
She  seemed  to  hate  the  man,  though  he  had  obtained  some  strange  power 
over  her  too.  He  was  desperately  in  love  with  her,  people  blamed  her 
for  breaking  it  all  off,  but  I  always  advised  her  to  do  so."  My  aunt  ceased 
abruptly,  for  as  she  was  speaking  the  door  opened,  and  Miss  Morier 
came  in  ready  dressed  for  a  walk. 

"  Is  it  prudent  of  you  to  go  out  1 "  said  my  aunt.  "  I  don't  trust 
these  afternoon  gleams." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  cried  Miss  Morier,  eagerly.  "  The  day  is  fine,  and  I  feel 
so  well,  and  it  is  quite  early  yet."  And  then,  as  she  seemed  to  wish  for 
a  companion,  I  offered  to  go  with  her. 

We  had  pnid  our  visit,  and  we  were  half-way  home,  when  the  fine 
sunshine  suddenly  vanished.  It  was  gone,  and  then  the  clouds  gathered 
overhead,  and  in  a  few  minutes  great  chill  drops  began  to  fall  in  our 
faces.  We  had  nearly  half  a  mile  to  walk,  and  I  felt  not  a  little  uneasy 
about  my  companion,  who  was  very  delicate,  and  not  well  able  to  bear 
sudden  changes  of  temperature.  We  were  walking  along  that  straight 
high-road,  of  which  I  have  already  made  mention,  when  the  storm  broke 
into  a  great  downpour  of  rain  and  hail  falling  straight  from  the  sky 
overhead.  My  companion  was  hurrying  along  by  my  side  with  flushed 
cheeks  and  panting  breath.  We  were  very  wet  by  the  time  we  reached 
the  lodge,  which  looked  more  dismal  than  ever,  presenting  its  Italian 
columns  to  the  rain ;  but  some  shelter  was  to  be  found  in  the  portico, 
and  there  we  waited  till  the  violence  of  the  rain  should  abate.  It  was  a 
dreary  refuge  enough  ;  the  field  looked  black,  and  the  mist  was  creeping 
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along  the  ground,  the  railings  were  dripping.  It  was  early  in  the  after- 
noon, but  the  evening  seemed  suddenly  to  be  closing  in.  Maria  Morier 
shivered  and  drew  close  to  the  door,  and  then  immediately  we  heard  a 
creaking.  The  lodge  door  opened — two  shaking  hands  held  it  back  for  us. 

"  You  can  come  in,"  said  a  voice  ;  "  the  door  is  open."  Maria  started, 
shrunk  back,  and  then  with  a  strange  fixed  look,  said  faintly,  "  We  must 
go  in,  it  is  too  late,"  and  she  walked  into  the  lodge. 

It  consisted  only  of  one  room,  big  and  dark  and  dull,  and  scarcely 
furnished.  There  were  two  narrow  windows  looking  different  ways, 
with  lattice  panes.  There  was  a  big  divan  in  a  sort  of  recess.  In  the 
centre  of  the  place  stood  a  round  table  with  a  velvet  table-cloth  half 
pulled  aside,  and  all  stained  and  dirty ;  the  walls  had  once  been  papered 
with  some  red  flock  paper,  it  was  falling  here  and  there  in  discoloured 
strips.  There  was  a  medicine-bottle  on  one  of  the  window-ledges,  with  a 
pair  of  shabby  old  boots  covered  with  mud,  and  a  candle  stuck  into  a 
bent  and  once  gilt  candlestick.  As  my  eyes  became  more  accustomed, 
I  recognised  the  man  I  had  seen  watching  us  through  the  gates.  "  You 
can  wait  a  bit,"  he  said,  but  his  voice  frightened  me,  it  was  so  harsh  and 
so  hollow.  His  face  looked  pale  and  sullen,  but  his  eyes  were  burning. 
An  old  wig  was  pulled  over  his  forehead.  He  stood  holding  on  by  the 
back  of  a  chair. 

IV. 

The  rain  was  still  beating  and  pouring  upon  the  roof  and  against  the 
windows.  The  old  man  had  sunk  into  the  chair  from  which  he  must 
have  risen  to  admit  us  ;  he  sat  staring  at  Maria  with  a  curious  watchful 
inquiring  look.  He  put  me  in  mind  of  some  animal  caged  away  and 
dazed  by  long  confinement.  A  sort  of  mist  came  creeping  from  beneath 
the  door.  They  both  looked  so  strangely  that  I  thought  it  best  to  try 
and  speak,  I  could  not  understand  their  curious  fixed  looks. 

"  It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  let  us  in,"  said  I.  "  My  friend  is  not 
strong,  and  might  be  seriously  ill  if  we  were  out  in  the  rain.  It  is  very 
good  of  you  to  give  us  shelter." 

"  Shelter  !  "  said  the  old  man.  "  Don't  you  see  that  this  is  the  gate- 
keeper's house — gates  to  nothing.  I'm  my  own  keeper." 

He  spoke  with  a  sneer,  and  sank  back  with  the  effort.  Then  he 
began  again,  still  staring  at  Maria  Morier. 

"  I  knew  you  were  coming.  You  did  not  think  who  it  was  that  was 
about  to  give  you  shelter,  or  you  would  have  stood  out  drenching  in 
the  rain  sooner  than  come  in." 

He  said  all  this  a  little  wildly.  I  could  not  understand  him.  Miss 
Morier  looked  more  and  more  frightened,  and  I  too  began  to  be  alarmed. 
We  had  sat  down  upon  the  only  convenient  seat — the  divan  in  the  recess. 
I  took  Maria's  hand,  it  was  icy  cold.  The  man  sat  fronting  us,  with  his 
back  to  the  door.  He  did  not  speak  like  a  gentleman,  nor  as  if  he  was 
a  common  man.  Poor  wretch  !  what  a  miserable  life  he  must  have  led 
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for  days  past  in  this  lonely  place.     He  began  muttering  to  himself  after 
a  while. 

"  There  she  sits,"  I  heard  him  say.  "  She  is  an  old  woman  now. 
Who  says  people  change  ?  I  do,"  he  shouted  suddenly,  starting  to  his 

feet ;  "  they  change — they  lie — they  forget,  d their  false  hearts,"  and 

he  dashed  his  hand  to  his  head. 

I  was  so  startled  by  his  sudden  fury  that  I,  too,  started  to  my  feet, 
still  holding  my  friend's  hand. 

"  Does  she  look  like  a  woman  you  might  trust  1 "  he  cried.  "  Smooth- 
spoken and  bland,  she  fools  us  all  ;  poor  fools  and  idiots,  ruined  for  her 
sake.  Ay,  ruined  body  and  soul !  " 

By  this  time  I  was  fairly  terrified.  Miss  Morier,  strange  to  say, 
seemed  less  frightened  than  at  first.  She  looked  at  the  door  expressively, 
and  we  tried  to  get  nearer  to  it ;  but  he  was  too  quick,  and  put  himself 
in  our  way. 

"  You  may  go,"  he  said,  very  excitedly,  pointing  to  me.  "  I've  taken 
you  for  her  more  than  once,  and  nearly  come  upon  you  unawares,  but 
to-day  there  is  no  mistake.  I  have  waited  for  her  all  this  time,  and  she 
can  stay  a  bit  now  she  has  condescended  to  come  to  me.  This  might 
have  been  her  lodge-gate  once,  all  new  and  furnished  up.  It's  not  fit 
for  my  lady  to  bide  in  for  an  hour ;  but  good  enough  for  me  to  die  in 
like  a  dog,  alone." 

It  was  a  most  miserable,  terrifying  scene.  Miss  Morier  spoke  very 
calmly,  though  I  could  see  what  a  great  effort  she  was  making. 

"I  shall  be  glad  to  stay  till  the  rain  is  over,"  she  said;  "  and  then, 
perhaps,  you  will  show  us  the  way  back." 

Her  words,  civil  as  they  were,  seemed  to  exasperate  him. 

"  So  you  speak,"  he  said,  in  a  shrill  sort  of  voice.  "  Mighty  civil  is 
my  lady,  but  she  shall  not  escape  for  all  her  silver  tongue.  I  have  followed 
you  all  these  days, — followed  your  steps,  waited  your  coming ;  and  now 
you  are  come  to  me,  and  you  shall  not  leave  me,  you  shall  not  leave  me  !  " 
he  cried,  in  a  sort  of  shriek,  and  I  saw  something  gleam  in  his  hand. 
He  had  got  a  knife,  which  he  flourished  wildly  over  her  head.  "  Yes, 
you  are  come,"  he  cried,  "  though  you  have  forgotten  the  past,  and  David 
Fraser,  the  ruined  man." 

Miss  Morier,  who  had  been  shaking  like  an  aspen,  suddenly  forgot 
all  her  terror  in  her  surprise  and  spontaneous  sympathy.  "  You  David  ! 
David  Fraser !  Oh  !  my  poor  David  !  "  she  said,  stepping  forward  with 
the  kindest,  gentlest  pity  in  her  tones,  and  only  thinking  of  him  and  his 
miserable  condition,  and  forgetting  all  fears  for  herself. 

I  don't  know  whether  it  was  her  very  kindness  that  overcame  him. 
As  she  spoke,  he  threw  up  his  arms  and  let  them  fall  at  his  side,  dropping 
the  knife  upon  the  floor.  He  seemed  to  catch  for  breath,  and  then, 
before  we  could  either  of  us  catch  him,  he  had  fallen  gasping  and 
choking  at  our  feet.  We  could  not  raise  him  up,  but  Maria  lifted  his 
head  on  to  her  knee,  while  I  loosened  his  shirt  and  looked  about  for 
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water.  There  Avas  no  water,  nothing  in  the  place,  and  I  could  only  soak 
my  handkerchief  on  the  wet  flags  outside,  and  lay  it  on  his  head.  The 
rain  was  stopping ;  a  boy  was  passing  down  the  road,  and  I  called  to 
him,  and  urged  him  to  hurry  for  help — to  the  doctor's  first,  and  then  to 
my  aunt's  house.  I  hastily  wrote  a  pencil  line  upon  the  card  for  him  to 
show,  and  he  set  off  running.  Then  I  went  back  into  the  ho\ise  ;  it  was 
absolutely  bare,  neither  firing  nor  food  could  I  find.  There  was  a  candle 
and  there  were  some  lucifers,  which  I  struck,  for  the  twilight  was  falling. 
"  Some  one  will  soon  be  here,"  I  said  to  Miss  Morier. 

"  Rub  his  hands,"  she  said  in  a  whisper  ;  and  we  chafed  the  poor  cold 
hands.  The  man  presently  came  to  himself,  and  began  muttering  again. 
As  I  looked  at  the  poor  patient,  I  could  hardly  believe  this  was  the  same 
man  we  had  been  so  alarmed  by.  His  wig  had  fallen  off,  and  we  could 
see  the  real  lines  of  his  head.  He  was  deadly  pale,  but  a  very  sweet 
expression  had  come  into  the  sullen  face.  His  talk  went  rambling  on 
in  some  strange  way.  He  seemed  to  know  Miss  Morier,  for  he  kept 
calling  her  by  her  name.  Then  he  appeared  to  imagine  himself  at  some 
great  feast  or  entertainment. 

"  Welcome  to  my  house,  Maria,"  he  said ;  "  welcome  to  the  Towers. 
Tell  the  musicians  to  play  louder ;  scatter  flowers  ;  bring  more  lights,  it 
is  dark ;  we  want  more  lights." 

As  he  spoke  a  curious  bright  reflection  came  shining  through  the 
window  that  looked  towards  the  field. 

"  Is  some  one  coming  ? "  said  Maria,  trying  to  raise  the  helpless  figure. 
"  Oh,  go  to  the  door." 

I  went  to  the  door  and  flung  it  open,  and  then  I  stood  transfixed. 
It  was  not  the  help  we  longed  for.  I  cannot  explain  what  I  saw — I  can 
only  simply  describe  it.  The  light  which  had  been  shining  through  the 
window  came  from  across  the  field  :  from  a  stately  house  standing 
among  the  mists,  and  with  many  lighted  windows.  I  could  see  the  doors, 
the  casements  all  alight.  I  could  even  trace  the  shadows  of  the  bal- 
conies, the  architectural  mouldings.  The  house  was  a  great  square 
house,  with  wings  on  either  side,  and  a  tall  roof  with  decorated  gables. 
There  were  weathercocks  and  ornaments,  and  many  shining  points  and 
decorations.  It  seemed  to  me  that,  from  time  to  time,  some  dreamy 
faint  sound  of  music  was  in  the  air.  It  was  all  very  cold  ;  I  shivered  as  I 
stood  there,  and  all  the  while  I  heard  the  poor  voice  rambling  on — calling 
to  guests,  to  musicians.  "  Welcome  to  my  house,"  he  said,  over  and 
over  again.  "  I  built  it  for  her,  and  she  has  come  to  live  in  it." 

This  may  have  lasted  some  minutes ;  then  I  heard  Maria  calling,  and 
as  I  turned  away  suddenly  the  whole  thing  vanished.  "  Oh,  come  ! ' 
she  said.  Some  gleam  of  recognition  had  dawned  into  the  sick  man's 
eyes.  He  looked  up  at  her,  smiled  very  peacefully,  and  fell  back.  '•'  It 
is  all  over,"  she  said,  bursting  into  a  flood  of  tears.  A  minute  after 
there  came  a  knocking  at  the  door — it  was  the  doctor,  but  he  was  too  late. 

I  cannot  account  for  my  story.     I  have  told  it  as  it  occurred.     Whe  n 
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the  doctor  came,  and  I  opened  the  door  to  him,  the  field  was  dark,  the 
black  shadows  were  creeping  all  about  it,  the  signpost  stood  upon  the 
mound. 

I  asked  the  doctor  afterwards  if  he  had  seen  anything  coming  along, 
but  he  said  "  No ;  "  and  when  I  told  my  story,  he  tried  to  persuade  me 
it  was  some  effect  of  the  mists  on  the  marshy  ground ;  but  it  was  some- 
thing more  than  that.  Perhaps  a  scientific  name  will  be  found  some 
day  for  the  strange  influence  of  one  mind  upon  another. 
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IF  the  universality  of  a  belief  were  an  argument  for  its  truth,  the  doc- 
trine which  asserts  the  power  of  the  Evil  Eye  would  be  above  all  con- 
troversy. Transmitted  by  uncounted  generations  perhaps  to  all  the 
nationalities  of  the  globe,  the  theory  of  fascination,  which  lies  at  the 
basis  of  all  witchcraft,  holds  a  place  among  the  very  first  ideas  formu- 
lated by  mankind.  We  will  inquire  into  its  probable  origin,  into  the 
reasons  which  made  it  acceptable,  and  make  it  still  accepted  by  the 
majority  of  the  human  race. 

Of  all  oiur  organs  of  sense,  the  perception  of  light  is  the  most  de- 
veloped ;  its  training  has  been  the  culture  of  intelligence  itself.  It  is  a 
common  saying  that  the  eyes  are  the  windows  of  the  soul.  They  are 
even  spoken  of  as  being  the  soul  itself.  That  expression,  which  is  now 
meant  to  be  taken  merely  as  a  figure  of  speech,  was  in  former  times  used 
quite  literally.  The  soul  and  the  eye  were  equivalent  terms  in  ancient 
magic.  The  cannibals  of  Polynesia  eat  the  eyes  of  their  enemies,  to 
make  sure  of  the  total  destruction  of  the  slain,  and  to  prevent  any  trans- 
muiidane  revenge.  Such,  in  their  view,  is  the  only  way  by  which  these 
troublesome  souls  can  be  disposed  of;  and  even  this  is  not  effective,  unless 
resorted  to  betimes.  In  all  parts  it  was  believed  that  the  souls  of  dead 
men  could  mingle  with  the  living.  Thus,  one  or  many  souls,  which,  in 
their  essence,  were  glowing  lights  or  sparks  of  fire,  took  up  their  abode 
in  the  eyes  of  valiant  men,  powerful  chiefs,  or  clever  sorcerers.  The 
divine  origin  of  certain  heroes  and  of  kings  in  ancient  Scandinavia  was 
recognised  by  their  glittering  eyes.  In  the  eye,  all  the  energies  were 
thought  to  concentrate,  either  for  good  or  evil.  Hence  the  benevolent 
eyes  of  some  are  fraught  with  beneficent  virtues,  and  the  malevolent 
glances  of  others  dart  maleficenb  effluvia ;  hence  some  inflict  maladies 
which  others  cure  ;  hence  some  attract  and  others  prevent  mishaps  and 
contretemps. 

The  evil  principle  has  been  always  of  much  more  importance  among 
rudimentary  intelligences  than  the  good  one ;  therefore  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  evil  eye  is  much  more  talked  of  than  the  other. 
Nevertheless  the  latter  is,  even  now,  not  completely  ignored,  for  there 
are  still  persons  who  are  besought  by  players  to  give  a  glance — a  mere 
glance — at  their  cards  or  lottery  tickets.  But  the  number  of  these  per- 
sons credited  with  favourable  influences  is  not  to  be  compared  with  that 
of  those  who  are,  presumably,  endowed  with  malignant  influences.  The 
doctrine  of  the  Evil  Eye,  of  its  causes,  of  its  effects,  of  its  prevention,  of 
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its  manifold  cures,  constitutes  by  far  the  most  important  chapter  of 
Magic — of  Magic  which  was  formerly  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a 
science,  and  even  of  a  religion ;  though  now  looked  down  upon  as  a  con- 
glomerate of  gross  superstitions,  which,  of  course,  are  the  more  despised  as 
they  are  the  less  understood. 

However,  the  theory  of  the  Evil  Eye  was  alleged  to  he  founded  on  a 
reality  ;  the  fantastic  superstructure  had  claimed  for  itself  a  solid  basis, 
its  great  corner-stone  being  Fascination — a  fact  well  known  to  the 
students  of  natural  history.  Fascination,  in  current  language,  denotes 
the  power,  still  very  little  xinderstood,  still  too  mysterious,  which  is 
ascribed  to  any  firm  and  steadfast  gaze,  and  especially  to  that  of  man. 
Witches,  orators,  men  of  genius,  great  generals  and  leaders  of  men,  are 
said  to  be  possessed  with  an  irresistible  glance.  Of  beasts  of  prey,  such  as 
lions  and  tigers,  it  is  often  told  that  they  need  only  to  look  at  some  of  their 
intended  victims  to  make  them  lie  helpless  at  their  feet,  and  that  eagles 
and  hawks  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  smaller  birds  in  the  same  way. 
Travellers  have  frequently  described  how  the  snake,  coiled  in  the  leafy 
branches,  holds  with  his  glittering  eye  little  birds,  which,  trembling, 
palpitating,  and  screaming,  flit  around  their  enemy,  until,  stupid  with 
terror,  they  precipitate  themselves  into  his  gaping  jaws.  Even  visitors 
to  our  zoological  gardens  confirm  the  tale.  The  dull,  sinister  eye  of  the 
octopus  is  said  to  exert  a  fatal  attraction  upon  the  exhausted  swimmer ; 
and  by  a  like  influence,  it  is  supposed,  the  humming-birds  fall  an  easy 
prey  into  the  fangs  of  the  monster  spider  of  the  Brazils.  It  is  said, 
further,  that  the  lion,  the  king  of  beasts,  when  encountered  by  the  stern 
and  unflinching  look  of  man,  recognises  the  superiority  of  the  lord  of 
creation,  and  dare  not  attack.  The  popular  belief  on  this  subject  is 
much  more  positive  than  is  justified  by  the  knowledge  of  naturalists, 
who,  most  of  them,  neither  absolutely  deny  nor  fully  accept  the  theory 
of  fascination.  But  novelists  have  taken  full  advantage  of  it,  and  at 
one  time  it  was  the  fashion  for  them  to  endow  their  hero  or  heroine 
with  a  fatal  look.  Some  explained  that  the  effluence  which  streamed 
from  these  eyes,  irresistible  for  good  or  for  evil,  was  due  to  magnetism 
or  to  electricity,  obscurum  per  obscurius.  Others,  without  any  pre- 
tension to  science,  simply  affirmed  that  such  eyes  were  bewitching — 
.  .  .  Thus  we  are  led  back  to  our  witches,  who  are  witches,  we  are  told, 
because  in  their  eyes  glisters  an  unearthly  fire,  the  scintillation  of  some 
dead  man's  soul. 

At  the  other  outset,  let  us  state  that,  according  to  all  folk-lores,  such 
souls  swarm  around  us  in  infinite  numbers.  The  living  are  few  in  our 
lands,  few  in  our  cities,  but  the  ghosts  fill  the  air  as  fur  as  the  clouds. 
They  fill  the  forests,  the  deserts,  the  expanse  of  the  waters,  the  sides,  the 
summits,  and  even  the  interiors  of  the  mountains ;  they  herd  and  flock 
in  the  very  bowels  of  the  earth.  The  saying  is  current  among  the  Jews 
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— "  Of  them,  there  are  far  more  than  of  us."  Said  Abba  Benjamin  : 
"  Were  the  power  given  the  eye  to  see  them,  no  creature  could  stand 
the  sight  of  them."  Said  Rab  Huna  :  "  One  of  us  has  a  thousand  to  his 
left,  ten  thousand  to  his  right."  Said  Raba  :  "  The  feeling  of  oppression 
around  the  bride  comes  from  them ;  the  clothes  of  the  Rabbis  fall  to 
pieces  from  their  rubbing.  Who  wants  to  see  them  has  to  take  finely 
sifted  ashes,  to  strew  them  around  his  bed,  and  in  the  morning  he  will 
see  their  foot-tracks  as  a  cock's." — (Talmud  Babl.,  '  Berachoth.') 

Children  are  taught  in  Germany  not  to  slam  the  doors  violently 
otherwise  they  may  pinch  the  souls  unawares.  In  Brittany,  according 
to  Souvestre,  "  at  all  Saints'  Eve  the  deceased  souls — poor  things — 
are  allowed  to  visit  for  some  hours  the  family  hearth.  Pious  people 
have  then  the  table  well  decked  out,  and  a  bright  fire  lit,  that  the  ghosts 
may  warm  their  chilled  limbs,  and  once  again  comfort  their  hearts. 
Soon  the  house  becomes  filled  with  them,  as  are  in  autumn  the  ditches 
and  paths  into  which  the  wind  drives  the  whirling  heaps  of  withered 
leaves.  The  Esthonian  epopoeia  narrates  how  the  son  of  Kalev,  its  hero, 
entered  Hell,  but  for  a  long  time  could  not  proceed,  so  thick  were  the 
clouds  he  had  to  traverse —  clouds  made  up  of  souls  innumerable,  which 
fluttered  in  the  shape  of  flies.  To  explain  that  the  fly  is  a  favourite 
emblem  of  the  soul,  Tatars  speak  of  their  "  midge  souls."  The  priests 
in  the  New  Hebrides  create,  or  rather  let  loose,  flies  and  mosquitoes 
against  their  enemies,  as  Moses  and  Aaron  did,  when  "  they  stretched 
out  their  rod  and  smote  the  dust  of  the  land,  and  there  came  a  grievous 
swarm  of  flies  into  all  Egypt,  and  the  land  was  corrupted  by  reason  of 
the  swarm."  Throughout  all  antiquity  we  see  the  notion  prevalent  that 
pestilence  and  malaria  are  caused  by  the  crowd  of  souls  thronging  the 
atmosphere  as  buzzing  insects.  And  flies  especially  were  identified  with 
the  spirits,  because  they  spring  forth  from  carcasses  whose  fleshy  parts 
were  supposed  to  dissolve  into  worms  or  grubs,  and  thence  into  flies — 
because,  too,  of  their  immense  numbers,  of  their  voracity,  and  their  thirst 
for  blood.  It  is  well  known  how  mosquitoes,  gad-flies,  and  horse-flies 
are  the  much  dreaded  tormentors  of  men  and  brutes. 

We  may  be  said  now  to  be  above  the  terror  of  ghosts ;  but,  for  long 
ages,  they  were  a  cause  of  misery,  a  cruel  nightmare  preying  upon  the 
infantine  mind  of  man  as  it  slept  or  lay  half  awake  in  its  cradle.  Death 
was  believed  to  change  men  much  for  the  worse,  and  to  transform  even 
their  nature.  Tylor  has  brought  together  many  instances  of  this  belief : — 

"  The  Australians  have  been  known  to  consider  the  ghosts  of  the 
unburied  dead  as  becoming  malignant  demons.  New  Zealanders  have 
supposed  the  souls  of  their  dead  to  become  so  changed  in  nature  as  to 
be  malignant  to  their  nearest  and  dearest  friends  in  life.  The  Caraibs 
said  that  of  man's  various  souls  some  go  to  the  sea-shore  and  capsize 
boats,  others  to  the  forests  to  be  evil  spirits.  Among  the  Sioux  Indians 
the  fear  of  the  ghost's  vengeance  has  been  found  to  act  as  a  check  on 
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murder.  Of  some  tribes  in  Central  Africa  it  may  be  said  that  their  main 
religious  doctrine  is  the  belief  in  ghosts,  and  that  the  main  characteristic 
of  these  ghosts  is  to  do  harm  to  the  living.  The  Patagonians  live  in 
terror  of  the  souls  of  their  wizards,  which  become  evil  demons  after  death. 
Turanian  tribes  of  North  Asia  fear  their  Shamans  even  more  when 
dead  than  when  alive,  for  they  become  a  special  class  of  spirits,  who  are 
the  hurtfullest  in  all  nature,  and  who  among  the  Mongols  plague  the 
living  on  purpose  to  make  them  bring  offerings.  In  China  it  is  held 
that  the  multitudes  of  wretched  destitute  spirits  in  the  world  below,  such 
as  souls  of  lepers  and  beggars,  can  sorely  annoy  the  living ;  therefore 
at  certain  times  they  are  appeased  with  offerings  of  food,  scant  and 
beggarly ;  and  a  man  who  feels  unwell,  or  fears  a  mishap  in  business, 
will  prudently  have  some  mock  clothing  and  mock  money  burnt  for 
these  '  gentlemen  of  the  lower  regions.'  Notions  of  this  sort  are  widely 
prevalent  in  Indo-China  and  India.  There  whole  orders  of  demons 
were  formerly  human  souls,  especially  of  people  left  unburied  or  slain 
by  plague  or  violence ;  of  bachelors,  or  of  women  who  died  in  child- 
birth, and  who  henceforth  wreak  their  vengeance  on  the  living." 

And  we  read  in  Ettmuller's  Alt-Nord:sche  Studien  : — "  Arwit  and 
Asmund  were  great  friends.  They  swore  eternal  friendship,  and  that 
the  first  to  die  would  soon  be  followed  by  the  otaer  to  the  grave. 
Arwit's  hour  came,  and  he  was  buried,  with  his  horse  and  dog,  in  a  cavern. 
Asmund  did  not  long  delay  to  fulfil  his  promise.  Accordingly  he  caused 
the  sepulchre  to  be  opened,  entered  it,  and  seated  himself  near  the  body ; 
then  the  large  stone  was  rolled  on  the  cavern's  mouth,  and  he  was  shut 
from  the  world.  It  happened  that  some  days  afterwards  the  Swedes, 
led  by  Erik,  invaded  the  country.  Being  apprised  that  the  mound  con- 
tained rich  treasure,  they  proceeded  to  open  it.  Asmund  was  discovered. 
Ghastly  he  stared,  with  clothes  torn,  hair  dishevelled,  his  white  face 
smeared  with  blood.  He  declared  that  every  night  Arwit  came  to  life 
again,  ferocious  by  hunger.  Arwit  having  devoured  the  flesh  of  the 
horse  and  dog,  fell  unawares  upon  his  friend  and  brother,  and  bit  off 
his  left  ear.  Every  night  the  battle  raged  afresh.  He,  Asmund,  with 
his  unbroken  sword,  had  split  Arwit's  skull  and  smashed  his  ribs." 

This  story  throws  a  lurid  light  on  what  was  believed  to  be  the 
state  of  the  defunct  souls.  Not  absolutely  dead,  they  were  constantly 
starving  ;  at  most  times  they  remained  motionless,  but  now  and  again 
they  would  be  relieved  by  some  water,  by  some  drops  of  milk  or  blood, 
or  honey,  by  the  wind  bringing  them  smells  of  viands,  fumes  of  sacri- 
fices, which  they  eagerly  sniffed.  Dire  hunger  impelled  them  to  fall 
upon  all  carrion.  The  Erloer  Sortok  of  Greenland  attacks  the  dead  on 
their  way  to  heaven  and  spoils  them  of  their  viscera.  The  Boothams  of 
South  India  take  advantage  of  human  offal  and  excrement,  as  do  the 
flies.  Rabbis  caution  us  that  some  recesses  in  the  house  are  swarming 
with  them.  Ghosts  are  the  very  hunger,  they  are  famine  itself.  Roam- 
ing everywhere,  they  devoured  not  only  dead  corpses  but  also  the  living 
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bodies,  for  in  former  times  every  ailment  was  supposed  to  1)6  the  work 
of  a  demon  who  preyed  upon  the  vital  parts,  fed  upon  man's  substance, 
like  some  hideous  tape-worm  located  in  the  entrails.  They  are  the  ser- 
vants of  death,  the  emissaries  of  the  grave.  Some,  it  is  true,  protect 
their  kith,  are  well-doers  to  their  own  family,  but  doers  of  evil  to  all 
others.  On  the  whole  they  are  mischievous  beings.  Touched  by  them, 
any  man  or  animal  sickens  or  dies ;  the  flower  withers  which  they  graze. 
They  extract  and  absorb  the  essence  of  things  as  they  look  upon  them. 
They  pass  over  the  orchards  as  a  killing  frost,  over  the  young  wheat  as 
a  blighting  wind.  If  they  enter  a  man  who  be  of  their  lineage  and  of 
their  especial  favourites,  by  a  rare  miracle  he  may  become  a  genius,  a 
seer,  or  a  prophet ;  but  as  a  rule  he  is  turned  into  a  fool,  a  demoniac,  or 
an  epileptic.  If  they  enter  their  victim  but  en  passant,  their  presence 
means  sore  eyes,  oppression,  fever,  gout,  rheumatism,  and  other  ailments. 
What  says  the  folk-lore  1 — "  He  who  steps  over  the  graves  gets  a  rash ; 
he  who  reads  the  epitaphs  on  the  tombstones,  his  memoiy  is  weakened. 
.  .  .  He  who  smells  flowers  gathered  in  cemeteries  loses  the  scent.  .  .  . 
Lovers  are  estranged  when  earth  from  a  churchyard  is  thrown  between 

them A  pregnant  woman  miscarries  when  she  walks  over  a  coffin. 

.  . .  He  who  brushes  a  ghost  unawares  is  shot  by  the  elves  in  the  loins. 
•  •  •  '  Between  the  living  and  the  dead,'  teaches  the  Talmud,  l  the  par- 
tition can  never  be  too  deep.  Put  a  rock,  put  a  wall  between  you  and 
them,  and  if  you  cannot  do  more,  turn  the  head  away  from  them.'  How 
should  not  the  ghosts  be  dreaded  ?  They  are  pestilence,  they  are  Black 
Death,  which  carries  off  populations  at  once.  When  they  are  packed 
close  together,  they  push,  rend,  and  tear ;  they  cause  earthquakes  in  the 
subterranean  depths,  and  in  the  atmosphere,  storms,  tempests,  and 
cyclones.  Witches  are  fiendish  souls,  which  have  located  themselves  in 
a  human  body  like  some  crab  in  a  strange  shell,  or  have  been  called 
tip  by  some  conjuror.  The  Australian  Karraji  goes  and  sleeps  on  a 
grave  for  three  nights  consecutively,  then  ghosts  enter  his  belly,  devour 
some  viscera,  and  settle  there  instead.  Henceforth  the  Karraji  will  be 
able  himself  to  suck  other  folk's  entrails  from  afar,  by  artful  contri- 
vances, or  even  by  merely  looking  on  his  victims.  At  Jeypoore,  South 
India,  a  hag,  when  angry  with  any  one,  will  get  at  night  to  the  top  of 
the  hut  in  which  lies  her  intended  victim.  Through  a  hole  in  the  roof 
she  reaches  the  sleeper  by  a  ball  of  thread,  whose  other  end  is  in  her 
mouth,  and  thus  she  draws  the  blood  out  of  him.  She  may  even  remove 
the  ribs  from  one's  breast,  or  place  various  substances  in  one's  stomach, 

without  his  knowledge " 

Everywhere  it  is  in  criminal  alliance  with  the  demons  or  ghosts  that 
witches  are  said  to  have  destroyed  crops  by  worms  or  caterpillars,  by 
moths  or  rust,  by  mildew,  dry  rot,  or  by  hail.  They  scatter  scab  and 
murrain  among  the  flocks,  they  dry  up  the  cows,  or  make  them  give 
blood  instead  of  milk.  Their  power  is  much  on  the  wane,  it  is  true,  but 
as  long  as  it  lasted  no  wonder  that  the  poor  miserable  country  folks 
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were  intent  on  their  extermination.  Quite  recently,  in  Mexico,  a  wretched 
old  female  was  burnt  alive  for  being  suspected  of  sorcery.  In  fact,  the 
ferocious  and  stupid  prosecution  of  these  supposed  malefactors  is,  in  the 
later  centuries,  a  foul  blot  on  the  magistracy  of  all  European  countries, 
and  on  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  clergies  alike. 

We  need  no  longer  wonder  then,  as  we  study  the  history  of  funeral 
rites,  at  the  trouble  which  was  taken  in  securely  disposing  of  the  dead,  so 
as  to  prevent  them  from  bursting  the  bonds  of  the  grave,  intent  upon 
rambling  to  the  general  discomfort  of  men. 

Tshoovashs  screw  the  lid  of  the  bier  as  fast  and  strong  as  they  can. 
Tsheremiss  hedge  the  body  in  between  poles  too  high  to  be  climbed  up. 
Arabs  squeezed  the  soul  under  thick  slabs,  and  every  passer-by  added  a 
stone  to  the  heap.  Amakosa  are  carefxil  that  not  a  sod  be  taken  from  the 
grave,  for  fear  lest  the  superincumbent  earth  should  become  too  light. 
In  Bohemia  during  the  twelfth  century,  when  the  people  went  home  from 
a  burial,  they  flung  stones  and  chips  of  wood  above  their  shoulders  with- 
out ever  looking  behind — a  delicate  hint  to  the  dead  not  to  loiter  among 
his  former  friends.  Cdyavavas  and  Etonamas  (South  America)  closed  the 
mouth  and  nostrils  of  the  dying,  that  death  might  not  escape  and  pounce 
upon  others.  Not  satisfied  with  this  contrivance,  Peruvians  stitched 
these  apertures  with  a  strong  cord,  others  fastened  the  arms  of  the  dead 
(Polynesia),  or  tied  their  toes  (Ceylon),  or  pounded  their  bones  (the  an- 
cient Balearians),  and  bottled  the  powder  in  closely-fitting  jugs.  Another 
device  was  to  eat  the  body  raw  (Australia),  or  roasted  (Polynesia).  By 
chopping  the  bones,  extracting  the  marrow  and  ingesting  it,  one  was  sure  to 
give  a  final  quietus  to  the  deceased,  and  bolt  in  all  his  strength  and  virtues. 
Among  the  always  practical  Chinese,  special  officers  were  appointed  by 
the  Crown  to  hoot  and  shovit  at  the  obnoxious  shen — to  frighten  them 
away,  as  if  they  were  merely  a  band  of  sparrows  or  pilfering  monkeys. 

When  food  was  made  more  abundant,  by  agriculture  or  otherwise, 
and  riches  accumulated,  it  became  possible  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  the 
ghosts,  to  feed  them  properly  and  with  regularity.  The  study  of  the 
Vedic  institutions,  of  the  early  culture  among  the  Grseco-Romans  and  the 
barbarous  peoples,  shows  the  progressive  stages  of  religion  to  have  been 
concomitant  with  those  of  property.  It  sufficed  to  adopt  a  ghost  to  make 
a  god  of  him,  but  then  he  had  to  be  fed,  and  duly  entertained  with  fire, 
butter,  ghee,  fat,  and  other  offerings.  Few  were  the  families  who  could 
afford  to  keep  a  god  of  their  own,  but  those  who  managed  it  were  well 
repaid  for  their  trouble  and  expense.  The  god  who  entered  their  abode 
made  it  divine,  he  endowed  the  children  with  a  strength  of  mind  and 
body  superior  to  that  of  common  mortals,  he  requited  with  liberal  interest 
the  advances  which  had  been  bestowed  upon  him.  Hence  the  origin  of 
the  Eumatrides,  Eupatrides,  patricians  or  betters ;  the  few  who  were  to 
command  while  the  many  were  to  obey.  Thus  came  into  existence  the 
Lares  and  Penates,  genii  of  the  noble  and  affluent  families.  To  worship 
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them  was  called  by  the  Greeks  traTpidfciv,  and  by  the  Romans  parentare. 
The  heir  of  the  estate,  who,  in  the  later  Gentile  organisation,  was  the  eldest 
son  from  male  to  male,  attended  to  the  daily  wants  of  his  private  god  and 
reputed  ancestor,  who  with  his  tithes,  firstlings,  and  heave  offerings  had 
an  existence  relatively  comfortable — even  when  he  had  to  satisfy  himself, 
as  in  the  poorer  households,  now  with  the  libation  of  wine  or  dropping 
of  beer  froth,  now  with  the  offal  and  crumbs  of  the  table,  which  in  many 
parts  of  Bohemia  the  peasants  would  still  think  a  sin  to  sweep  outside 
the  door,  and  not  to  burn  in  the  kitchen  fire — the  modern  substitute  for 
the  house  altar.  And  as  order  slowly  came  to  be  established  in  things 
sacred  and  profane,  as  the  State,  as  the  Civitas  mundane  and  transmun- 
dane  were  organised  by  degrees,  good  luck  to  the  man  who  left  a  son  to 
take  care  of  him  in  after  life  !  The  most  ardent  wish  in  these  times  was 
that  which  we  read  in  the  laws  of  Manu  : — "  May  sons  be  raised  from 
our  stock,  who  for  ever  will  supply  us  with  rice  cooked  in  milk,  with 
honey  and  molten  butter  !  "  But  woe  to  the  man  who,  "  dying  childless 
and  receiving  no  offerings,  was  exposed  to  perpetual  hunger." — (Lucian 
de  Luctu.)  Henceforth  he  was  to  wander  homeless,  restless,  borne 
hither  and  thither  by  the  fitful  wind.  Left  thus  in  the  cold,  how 
should  he  not  feel  spiteful,  malignant,  desperate;  how  should  he  not 
hate  mankind,  and  all  beings  that  enjoy  the  sweet  pleasures  of  life? 
Among  those  most  desirous  of  revenge  were  such  as  had  been  driven  to 
suicide  by  despair.  It  seems  as  if  the  people  who  laid  violent  hands  on 
themselves,  departing  life  before  their  appointed  time,  never  died  in 
earnest.  Most  became  vampires,  using  for  mischief  the  strength  with 
which  their  soul  was  still  endowed.  So  did,  many  mothers  who  had  died 
at  their  first  parturition ;  so  did  many  lads  and  maidens  cut  off  in  the 
prime  of  life,  of  which  we  have  examples  known  of  all  in  the  story  of 
Tobias,  and  Goethe's  Bride  from  Corinth  ;  the  fairest  and  gentlest  became 
the  most  cruel  and  bloodthirsty.  To  check  their  incursions,  the  contri- 
vance was  resorted  to  of  turning  them  in  their  graves  face  downwards, 
and  transfixing  their  heart  by  a  pointed  stake,  well  hardened  in  the  fire 
and  driven  deeply  into  the  soil.  Murderers,  too,  could  scarcely  be  kept 
quiet,  those  who  had  been  unruly  during  their  lives  were  sure  to  give 
only  much  trouble  to  the  spiritual  police.  It  could  not  be  helped.  Those 
souls  who  had  been  forgotten  and  forsaken  would  swell  the  number  of 
the  transmundane  dangerous  classes;  they  would  live  from  hand  to 
mouth,  eking  out  their  miserable  existence  by  theft  coupled  with  man- 
slaughter. Partly  from  compassion  and  piety,  partly  as  a  measure  of 
simple  prudence,  it  was  settled  that  general  measures  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  ghosts  from  resorting  to  such  desperate  means.  Feasts  were 
therefore  instituted  on  peculiar  occasions,  or  at  a  certain  period  of  the 
year,  when  the  famishing  souls  were  entertained  at  the  public  expense. 
At  funerals  a  banquet  was  given,  in  which  the  friend  just  departed  and 
all  the  dead  in  the  neighbourhood,  whether  recently  or  long  defunct,  were 
copiously  regaled  with  blood.  At  the  funereal  games,  so  called,  of  which 
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we  have  still  many  contemporaneous  examples,  it  was  decent  and  proper 
for  the  women  to  gash  their  breasts  and  thighs,  to  tear  the  flesh  of  their 
cheeks,  and  even  to  chop  their  skulls.  As  to  the  men,  sword  in  hand, 
they  hewed  one  another  for  the  benefit  of  the  dead,  as  they  did  around 
Achilles'  pyre.  They  had  also  human  sacrifices  and  gladiatorial  fights, 
where  men,  children,  women,  and  brutes  were  immolated  wholesale,  till 
the  arena  was  drenched  with  blood,  which,  we  are  told,  the  spirits  hidden 
in  the  ground  quaffed  lustily.  Such  are  the  "  great  customs  "  in  Dahomey 
and  Ashanti,  where  men  are  massacred  by  the  hundred,  if  not  by  the 
thousand — splendid  revels  for  the  king's  ancestors  and  their  noble  court. 
On  these  occasions  male  and  female  slaves  are  slain  in  order  that  they 
may  accompany  the  deceased  monarch  into  the  land  of  the  dead,  there 
to  minister,  as  in  life,  to  his  wants  and  pleasures. 

By  degrees,  sensible  men  became  aware  of  the  fact  that  these  atrocious 
festivities  were  too  wasteful  of  human  life.  Having  discovered  the  fact, 
they  became  intent  on  diminishing  the  number  of  the  gluttonous  mouths 
to  be  fed.  Thus  in  Polynesia  they  agreed  that  henceforth  the  common 
people  were  at  liberty  not  to  possess  a  soul,  nay,  in  some  parts  they  were 
even  forbidden  to  possess  one,  since  it  became  so  troublesome  and  expen- 
sive to  the  commonwealth.  But  the  priests,  the  high  aristocracy,  and, 
of  course,  the  kings  were  allowed  that  article  so  precious  but  so  costly. 
When  cattle  were  bred  cheaper  and  human  life  became  somewhat  dearer, 
the  killing  of  men  made  place  for  the  killing  of  beasts,  and  hence  we  have 
record  of  stupendous  butcheries,  massacres  of  beeves  and  cows,  horses, 
goats,  and  sheep,  such  as  would  have  sufficed  for  an  army;  the  blood 
spurting  in  rivulets,  the  gore  dribbling  in  tanks  ;  the  air  being  filled  with 
the  fetor  of  the  slaughter-house,  the  stench  of  burning  fat,  the  fumes  of 
viands  with  the  effluvia  of  wine,  beer,  or  sour  milk.  It  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  such  feasts  were  also  celebrated  in  the  chthonic  religions  with 
the  purpose  of  increasing  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  by  making  the  earth 
pregnant  with  blood.  It  would  be  impossible  to  discriminate  between 
the  feasts  which  had  for  their  object  either  the  feeding  of  the  ghosts  or 
the  fertilisation  of  the  soil.  Both  institutions  merge  completely  into  each 
other ;  in  fact,  the  souls  were  invigorated  in  order  that  they  might  enter 
the  seeds  and  make  them  teem  with  energy  and  productiveness. 

Of  these  festivals  we  have  some  remnants  in  the  sad  times  of  All 
Saints'  and  All  Hallows,  in  the  routs  of  Shrovetide  and  of  Christmas,  in 
which  so  many  geese  and  turkeys  are  despatched.  Even  in  Christian 
times  December  was  called  the  "Month  of  Gore."  In  the  Slav 
countries  the  memory  has  been  preserved  of  copious  repasts  which  were 
given  to  the  dead.  After  much  revelry  the  master  of  the  house  sum- 
moned the  souls  : — "  Most  reverend  uncles  and  fathers,  the  banqueting  is 
over.  You  have  been  entertained  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  you  have 
had  plenty  to  eat,  plenty  to  drink.  Now  be  gone,  if  you  please,  and  do 
not  come  back  till  asked  for." 

With  the  increasing  amount  of  disposable  food,  with  a  greater  fore- 
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sight  as  to  the  adjustment  of  their  wants,  and  also  with  the  progress  of 
instruction,  the  ghosts  are  now  by  far  less  dangerous  than  they  were 
formerly.  Their  numbers  and  their  importance  decrease  rapidly  ;  even 
the  witches  will  soon  be  totally  extinct  in  Europe.  The  "  little  folks  "  do 
scarcely  any  harm  now  to  the  wheat,  to  the  mares,  and  to  the  milking 
cows ;  they  are  still  malicious,  but  not  malignant  any  more.  As  they  leave 
the  people  in  peace,  they  are  not  themselves  cursed  and  molested  any  more. 
About  the  "  imps,  fairies,  brownies,  bogies,  and  such  devihy,"  less  concern 
is  now  felt  than  about  the  ladybirds,  the  caterpillars,  and  the  butterflies. 

The  theory  set  forth  above  as  to  the  nature  and  the  doings  of  the  de- 
mons and  spirits,  either  good  or  bad,  is  the  simplest,  but,  of  course,  it  is 
not  the  only  one.  From  this  most  ancient  doctrine  have  been  developed 
some  which  are  complex  and  difficult  to  understand ;  it  has  been  mixed 
up  with  mystic,  philosophical,  and  astrological  tenets,  which  may  be  ex- 
pressed somewhat  as  follows  :  Mother  earth  takes  up  the  dead,  but  only 
to  revive  them  in  hex*  fruitful  bosom  :  the  sepulchre  of  all  that  has  lived, 
is  also  the  womb  of  all  that  is  to  live.  The  present  generations  serve  as 
material  for  the  future  ones.  Thus  the  forests  shoot  up,  stand  erect  for 
a  while,  then  fall  down,  their  detritus  being  turned  to  food  by  others — 
the  fir  to  the  beech,  and  the  beech  to  the  oak.  After  sojourning  in 
Hades  for  a  period — stated  by  some  to  be  very  long,  and  by  others  to  be 
relatively  short — the  souls  return  to  lovely  earth,  are  brought  again 
under  the  azure  expanse  of  heaven,  are  again  looked  at  by  glorious 
Helios.  Either  entering  or  leaving  Hades  they  drink  the  water  of  Lethe, 
a  few  drops  of  which  obliterate  the  memory  of  all  that  has  passed.  But 
oblivion  does  not  alter  the  soul's  essence,  which  is  of  fiery  nature,  having 
been  lit  once  by  Prometheus  at  a  flame  snatched  from  the  sun's  wheel. 
This  fire,  however,  is  not  always  or  everywhere  identical  with  itself. 
Although  they  derive  probably  from  the  same  source,  there  are  celestial, 
terrestrial,  and  infernal  fires.  The  purest  are  those  which  have  most  of 
radiant  ether  in  them ;  the  grosser  are  fed  with  animal  or  vegetable  sub- 
stances, or  such  thick,  mephitic  gases  as  poison  the  mines  underground. 
Hence,  according  to  the  Talmudic  legend,  the  angel  Gabriel  had  to  wash 
the  fire  which  he  brought  over  from  hell  to  the  earth,  by  rinsing  it  thrice 
in  deepest  ocean.  That  process  not  being  an  easy  one,  many  souls  come 
back  to  us  which  are  but  imperfectly  cleansed,  and  have  not  been  purified 
to  the  quick.  Theirs  is  the  "  evil  eye,"  mentioned  already  in  the  Athar- 
Veda,  and  in  Virgil,  Horace,  Tibullus,  Theocritus,  and  many  others — an 
eye  where,  under  brows  which  meet,  flares  with  a  red  glow  a  drop  of  the 
hellish  fire  that  consumes  and  devours,  while  the  heavenly  fire  illumines 
and  brightens.  That  impure  light  is  never  so  potent  as  when  it  shines 
from,  or  upon,  an  unwashed  face.  Eyes  of  witches  and  demons  are  red, 
says  the  folk-lore ;  the  more  fiendish  the  spirit,  the  more  inflamed  are  the 
eyelids.  This  evil  eye  casts  a  peculiar  look,  they  say — a  darting  glance, 
which  stings  unawares — a  hungry  leer,  which  leaves  a  feeling  of  uneasi- 
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ness.  Nervous  people,  thus  looked  at,  complain,  or  are  said  to  complain 
of  weariness  and  drowsiness,  of  headache  and  general  lack  of  energy. 
They  are  reported  to  have  been  "  vampirised."  "  The  spark  of  hell "  acts 
on  men  as  a  hot,  scorching  wind  acts  on  leaves,  which  it  scarcely  moves, 
while  it  dries  their  substance  and  destroys  their  vitality. 

De  Faira  narrates  that  at  Mascate  there  are  such  sorcerers  that  they 
eat  the  inside  of  anybody  only  by  fixing  their  eyes  upon  him.  In  the 
country  of  Sennar  and  Fassokl  they  have  rivals  not  less  powerful,  who, 
by  a  mere  look  of  their  evil  eye  (A'in  el  hassid),  stop  the  blood  in  the 
heart  and  the  arteries  of  their  enemy,  desiccate  his  entrails,  unsettle  his 
intellect.  We  learn  from  Grohmann  that  it  is  necessary  to  shut  the 
eyes  of  those  who  are  expiring,  for  if  it  were  not  done,  the  dead  man 
would  use  his  eyes  to  look  at  the  living,  especially  at  his  friends  and 
kindred,  and  would  draw  them  after  him.  Wuttke  reports  that  anybody 
who  has  not  the  power  of  the  evil  eye,  can  acquire  it  by  searching  in  a 
cemetery  until  he  finds  some  plank  of  a  coffin  which  has  a  branch  hole  in 
it.  That  hole,  through  which  the  deceased  was  on  the  look-out,  may  be 
used  as  an  eyeglass,  and  whoever  is  thus  stared  at,  sickens  or  comes 
to  misfortune;  and  disease  may  be  brought  on  the  people  simply  by 
glancing  at  them  through  a  chink,  or  with  eyes  askew. 

Not  all  who  have  the  evil  eye — the  "  ill  ee,"  say  the  Scotch — are  sor- 
cerers, but  all  wizards  and  accursed  ghosts  have  the  evil  eye.  And  as 
witches  are  not  all  ugly  and  old  hags,  so  likewise  all  evil  eyes  are  not 
sore  or  bloodshot ;  some  are  beautiful,  and  may  even  belong  to  good  and 
holy  people,  who  exert  their  untoward  power  unconsciously.  In  Albania 
even  fathers  were  not  allowed  to  see  their  son  before  the  seventh  day, 
for  fear  that,  much  against  their  will  as  it  would  be,  they  might  throw 
an  evil  influence  upon  them.  When  people  are  eating,  especially  when 
delicate  morsels  are  served,  they  may  swallow  poison  unawares — poison 
conveyed  by  the  hungry  and  greedy  looks  which  are  glaring  at  the  viands. 
Hence  the  custom,  still  extant  in  so  many  countries,  for  well-to-do 
folks,  and  most  of  all  for  kings,  to  eat  alone.  It  is  advisable  not  to  eat 
in  the  presence  of  a  woman,  say  the  Zincalis,  for  the  evil  eye,  if  cast  by 
a  woman,  is  far  more  dangerous  than  if  cast  by  a  man.  The  poor 
ignorant  Sardinians  have  a  saying  amongst  themselves  :  "  Dio  m  guardi 
d'occhio  di  letterato  !  " — (May  the  Lord  preserve  you  from  being  looked 
at  by  a  man  of  letters!) — for  the  ailments  which  they  inflict  are  much 
worse  than  those  inflicted  by  other  people.  Sardinians  are  not  alone  to 
look  upon  science  as  a  downright  devilry,  as  a  black  art,  replete  with 
potent  but  forbidden  secrets,  into  which  but  the  craftiest  and  wickedest 
can  penetrate,  with  the  help  and  under  the  guidance  of  the  Evil  One. 
Another  explanation  of  the  Sardinian  diction,  more  common-place  but 
less  true,  is  that  most  literati  have  a  more  searching  and  more  piercing 
look  than  is  the  wont.  This  helps  us  to  understand  why  so  many  poets, 
painters,  and  musicians,  more  than  others,  are  reported  to  be  possessed 
with  such  mischievous  influences.  In  Paris  and  in  Vienna  it  is  a 
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standing  joke  that  the  composer,  Mr.  Offenbach,  of  La  Belle  Uelene 
notoriety,  is  ajettatore.  And  the  Romans  attributed  the  evil  eye  to  the 
late  Pius  IX.  It  has  been  considered  supremely  ridiculous  that  the  very 
people  who  prayed  the  head  of  Catholic  Christendom  to  bless  them,  at  the 
same  time  forked  out  two  fingers  to  break  the  maleficent  power  of  his 
glance.  But  future  historians  will  find,  perhaps,  in  that  popular  credence 
a  fit  symbol  of  that  long  pontificate — second  in  importance  to  none, 
not  even  to  those  of  Hildebrand  and  of  Innocent  III. — which  lost  the 
temporal  power,  and  promulgated  the  Syllabus  in  the  face  of  liberal 
Europe. 

"Whole  populations  have  been  said  to  be  endowed  with  the  power  of 
the  evil  eye  :  among  the  ancients,  the  Telchines,  the  Triballi,  the  Thebans, 
the  Illyrians,  and  all  the  Thracian  women.  Among  the  moderns  it  is 
attributed  by  the  Christians  to  the  Turks ;  to  the  Christians,  whether 
Catholics,  Greeks,  or  Armenians,  by  the  Turks ;  to  the  Sunnites  by  the 
Schiites ;  to  the  Schiites  by  the  Sunnites.  In  the  mouth  of  the  orthodox, 
"  evil  eye  "  is  a  term  of  abuse  against  infidels,  possessed  as  such  by  unclean 
spirits.  Christians  and  Moslem  agree  to  endow  with  it  the  Gipsies  and 
the  Jews,  and  sometimes  the  Hindoos.  The  traveller  Halevy  said  he 
took  advantage  of  that  reputed  power  which  causes  his  kinsfolk  to  be 
hated  in  all  the  East,  but  dreaded  too — people  fearing  as  much  to  meet 
as  to  offend  them ;  holding  it  equally  dangerous  either  to  allow  them  any 
familiarity  or  to  refuse  them  hospitality — even  to  accept  a  reward  for 
that  hospitality. 

"  Forespeaking,"  an  exact  equivalent  to  '( evil  eye,"  is  followed  by  ex- 
actly the  same  results,  is  prevented  by  the  same  means.  To  forespeak  is 
to  praise  anybody,  or  anything,  more  than  is  strictly  warranted  by  truth. 
Directly  that  the  exact  measure  is  transgressed,  forespeaking  begins.  This 
curious  belief  is  founded  upon  a  delicate  psychology.  High  appreciation 
of  others  is  not  a  feeling  to  which  men  are  generally  prone.  As  long  as 
it  is  sincere,  intelligent  praise  is  modified  by  criticism,  curtailed  by  re- 
strictions. If  we  meet,  therefore,  with  an  admiration  loudly  expressed, 
overstepping  the  mark,  this  admiration  has  every  chance  to  be  not  an 
eiTor  but  a  deliberate  falsehood.  The  ancients  accordingly  held  fore- 
speaking  to  be  a  bad  omen,  fraught  with  more  dangers  than  an  unde- 
served curse.  The  gods,  not  a  whit  less  jealous  than  men,  were  made 
angry  by  hearing  fulsome  praise,  and  took  away  what  had  been  lauded 
unduly.  Therefore  it  has  often  proved  dangerous,  when  travelling  in 
the  East,  or  in  Southern  Europe,  to  gaze  intently  upon  children,  or  to 
praise  them  loudly.  In  such  cases,  the  strangers  were  accused  of  throw- 
ing evil  sortes,  willingly  or  unwillingly.  On  seeing  such  a  foreigner  look 
eagerly  at  her  child,  the  mother  spits  in  its  face,  to  counteract  the  spell. 
And  if  the  look  be  directed  unmistakably  on  the  woman  herself,  more 
than  one  may  be  seen  to  spit  in  her  own  bosom,  often  with  a  curse 
that  startles  the  too  admiring  stranger ;  often  with  a  ^deprecatory  ges- 
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ture  which,  is  not  meant  to  be  rude.  They  answer  the  compliments  of 
even  their  friends  and  parents  on  the  health  and  good  appearance  of 
their  nursling  by  such  exclamations  as,  "  He  is  a  piggy  for  all  that,  an 
ugly  little  villain !  "  They  give  him  on  purpose,  as  a  standing  name, 
meant  to  disguise  the  real  one,  a  word  of  opprobrium  or  reproach.  And 
the  Turks  hang  often  old  rags  or  such  like  ugly  things  upon  their  fairest 
horses,  and  other  goodly  creatures,  to  secure  them  against  fascination. 

Of  the  "prcebia,"  or  means  of  defence,  intended  to  avert  or  to  counter- 
act forespeaking  and  the  evil  eye,  we  will  cite  but  a  few  taken  at  random. 
Books  on  folk-lore  overflow  with  admonitions,  with  receipts,  with  mar- 
vellous secrets  for  the  safe  guarding  of  the  possessions  which  are  liable  to 
be  harmed  by  malevolence.  The  most  nai've  of  these  proceedings  is 
undoubtedly  the  one  recorded  by  Mr.  Moseley,  lately  a  member  of  the 
Challenger  expedition,  who  tells  how,  at  the  Admiralty  Islands,  the 
chiefs  and  others  were  abjectly  frightened  at  a  squeaking  doll,  and  signed 
for  it  to  be  taken  out  of  their  sight ;  and  expressed  a  similar  fear  of 
goats,  which  were  offered  them,  saying,  "  The  women  would  be  afraid 
of  them."  Indeed,  these  women  were  far  from  being  brave ;  for,  when 
a  group  was  being  photographed,  the  old  ones  put  two  long  poles  trans- 
versely between  it  and  themselves,  in  order  to  be  protected  from  evil 
influence. 

In  China  the  bride's  face  is  hidden  by  a  long  white  veil,  not  unlike 
that  which  is  still  worn  by  Egyptian  women  when  they  venture  abroad. 
The  Anglo-Saxons  used  the  "  care  cloth  "  on  similar  occasions.  In  Ger- 
many the  bride  was  likely  to  be  forespoken  if  eight  days  before  the 
nuptial  ceremony  she  were  to  show  herself  out  of  her  house,  or  clad  in 
the  wedding  clothes.  The  child  was  b'able  to  death  or  sickness  if,  before 
its  christening,  it  were  decked  with  gold  and  jewels.  Incessant  are  the 
cares  which  the  pregnant  woman  has  to  take  for  preserving  herself  and 
her  precious  burden  from  the  malignant  influences  everywhere  busy 
around  her.  When  the  child  is  just  born,  as  long  as  it  has  not  been 
besprinkled  with  holy  water,  there  is  no  end  to  the  dangers  which  beset 
it,  among  which  the  most  dreaded  is  that  of  the  elfins  secretly  changing 
it  for  one  of  their  abominable  brood — hideous  creatures  with  wrinkled 
faces  and  insatiable  stomachs,  screaming  and  gorging  but  never  thriving. 
Recourse  is  had  to  lion's  claws,  to  tiger's  teeth,  to  corals,  and  other  im- 
plements with  points  and  edges,  as  knives,  scissors,  axes,  and  nails,  for 
cutting  and  for  breaking  the  dart  of  the  evil  eye.  Red  clothes,  vermilion 
cloaks,  absorb  and  neutralise  its  poisonous  influences.  Blue  ribbons,  blue 
gems,  are  advocated  by  a  few.  Aspersions  with  holy  water,  with  sea- 
water,  with  the  water  in  which  the  smiths  have  cooled  their  red-hot 
irons ;  baths  taken  by  rolling  the  naked  body  in  the  dewy  grass  when 
the  sun  rises  over  the  horizon,  are  said  to  operate  wonders.  The  labourer 
cannot  be  too  wary  when  the  delicate  seed  shoots  into  leaves,  when  in 
stalk,  when  in  bloom,  when  in  ear,  when  it  ripens,  when  it  is  threshed, 
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when  it  is  winnowed ;  for,  night  and  day,  the  evil  eye  is  sleeplessly  on 
the  watch.  Neither  stable,  nor  barn,  nor  dairy,  are  safe  from  the  sinister 
intentions  of  envy.  The  more  precious  the  treasures  are,  the  more  liable 
are  they  to  be  lost.  Exquisite  happiness  is  frail.  Against  the  smiling 
bride,  against  the  blithe  child,  a  thousand  bows  are  bent  to  throw  their 
deadly  missiles.  Nay,  the  victorious  general  who  returns  in  triumph  is 
beset  with  more  dangers  when  standing  in  his  golden  car  than  he  was 
when  he  fought  on  the  battle-field. 

"  Bad  luck  "  is  indissolubly  connected  with  the  evil  eye ;  people  who 
have  bad  luck  either  look  with  or  are  looked  at  by  malignant  eyes.  The 
train  of  thought  may  have  been  the  following  :  More  than  once  it  has  hap- 
pened that  two  girls,  one  as  good  as  the  other — sisters  we  may  suppose — 
have  married  two  men,  two  brothers,  equally  desirable.  Both  couples  seem 
to  be  at  par.  But,  after  a  while,  one  seems  to  have  prospered  more  than 
the  other.  By  degrees  the  difference  increases ;  and  after  ten,  twenty, 
thirty  years,  the  one  household  will  be  in  easy,  and  the  other  in  straitened 
circumstances,  nobody  knowing  exactly  why.  Now  mathematics  teach 
that  a  multiplicity  of  causes,  each  imperceptible  in  itself,  will  become 
apparent  when  they  collect  in  one  group,  or  operate  through  a  lengthened 
period ;  but  simple-minded  folks,  not  entering  into  these  delicate  consi- 
derations, condense  in  one  single  agent,  which  they  name  "  luck,"  the  total 
of  all  these  causes,  themselves  infinitely  small,  which  are  discernible 
only  by  their  effects  and  in  the  long  run.  And  the  idea  arose  that  the 
universe  is  going  up  and  down  by  a  seesaw  motion,  that  a  grand  dualism 
reigns  supreme ;  that  men  are  lucky  or  unlucky  according  to  the  hour  of 
their  birth,  according  as  the  moon  is  growing  or  waning,  as  the  sun 
ascends  or  descends  the  sky,  stands  at  the  zenith  or  the  nadir,  as  the 
planets  are  occultated  or  as  they  conjugate  with  certain  constellations. 
Life  is  supposed  to  stream  from  the  East  and  flow  towards  the  West,  the 
seat  of  death.  Sick  people  in  Ceylon  are  still  turned  with  their  heads  to 
the  East  as  long  as  there  is  any  hope  of  recovery ;  but  when  the  fatal 
termination  approaches,  the  head  is  turned  to  the  West.  Now,  of  the 
two  sisters  above,  she  who  had  the  good  luck  was  supposed,  is  still  sup- 
posed in  many  countries,  to  have  had  the  good  look  of  a  star.  Each  star 
is  believed  to  be  the  seat  of  a  godhead  or  of  a  peculiar  genius.  Even 
now  they  are  said  by  Russian  peasants  to  be  the  eyes,  and  by  the 
Australians  and  Polynesians  to  be  the  souls,  of  dead  men.  It  was  natural 
to  suppose  that  the  souls  which  are  brought  back  to  earth  for  being  born 
again  while  a  certain  star  occupies  a  dominant  place  in  the  firmament, 
take  from  that  very  star  the  fire  of  life  which  is  rekindled  in  them ;  and 
that,  by  the  virtue  of  their  common  origin,  these  specks  of  a  same  fire  are 
possessed  with  similar  virtues.  Thus,  the  same  principle  is  supposed  to 
pervade  the  stars  and  the  souls ;  the  same  law  to  preside  over  all  des- 
tinies, celestial  and  terrestrial.  That  law  is  that  of  Circulus;  death 
equipoises  life,  and  increase  matches  decrease.  The  legends  tell  us  of  two 
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gates  of  Hades  by  which  the  souls  enter  this  world  :  one  is  the  gate  of  good- 
chance,  the  other  of  bad-chance ;  and  of  two  tanks  in  which  they  are  dipped, 
one  is  filled  with  the  water  of  strength,  the  other  with  the  water  of  debility. 
All  men,  all  animals,  and  even  the  material  things  are  acted  upon  by  aus- 
picious or  by  inauspicious  circumstances ;  their  lot  falls  in  the  sunshine  or 
in  the  shade.  There  is  not  an  object,  organic  or  inorganic,  which  is  not 
marked  with  either  algebraic  sign  +  or  — ;  everybody,  everything,  is 
reckoned  as  being  in  the  universe  a  positive  or  a  negative  quantity.  Such 
being  the  general  scheme  of  the  world,  primitive  classifications  could 
not  help  to  make  many  arbitrary  and  contradictory  distributions,  which 
in  the  course  of  time  their  successors  entangled  strangely.  Hence  an 
embroilment  which  to  the  uninitiated  appears  inextricable;  and  the 
moral  sense  developing  itself  by  and  by,  the  great  question  as  to  the 
difference  between  good  and  bad  made  the  confusion  worse  confounded. 
Indeed,  it  has  not  been  an  easy  thing  for  mankind  to  discriminate  be- 
tween prosperity  and  morality,  between  success  and  virtue,  comfort  and 
goodness,  riches  and  probity,  might  and  right,  physiologic  virility  and 
moral  virtue.  All  these  incertitudes  have  left  their  traces  in  magic, 
the  oldest  record  of  human  thought. 

Magic  is,  and  will  remain,  a  farrago  of  prodigious  nonsense,  a  hocus 
pocus  of  all  possible  absurdities,  until  philosophers  discover  the  true  his- 
tory of  mankind,  by  the  actual  sequence  of  its  beliefs,  as  the  geologists 
have  found  the  history  of  the  globe  by  ascertaining  the  series  and  the 
composition  of  the  rocky  strata  in  the  earth's  crust.  Nevertheless,  to 
the  trained  eye  of  specialists  the  general  outlines  of  magic  disentangle 
themselves  already  with  a  sufficient  certainty  from  a  mass  of  obscure  and 
intricate  details.  The  key  to  the  unknown,  or  rather  to  the  nearly 
forgotten  language,  has  been  found ;  the  work  of  deciphering  has  begun. 
Animism  unravels  the  mystery  of  uncouth  fascination  which  lies  at  the 
root  of  every  species  of  magic.  Its  most  important  chapter  turns  out  to 
be  a  congeries  of  devices  planned  by  agriculturists  to  insure  the  fertility 
of  their  fields  and  the  productiveness  of  the  cattle  and  flocks.  Sterility, 
as  it  has  been  stated  above,  was  ascribed  to  hungry  spirits,  an  impure 
brood  which  fed  upon  the  substance  of  living  organisms.  Earth  was  re- 
garded as  the  battle-field  of  two  armies,  one  tending  upwards,  the  other 
tending  downwards ;  the  one  making  the  sum  of  things  to  be  more,  the 
other  making  it  to  be  less.  Man's  duty — as  it  was  logically  and  even 
beautifully  impressed  by  the  old  Zoroastrian  creed,  to  the  intrinsic 
grandeur  and  to  the  importance  of  which  in  the  development  of  mankind 
we  are,  perhaps,  not  sufficiently  alive — man's  duty  was  to  intervene  and 
not  to  spare  his  exertions  in  the  good  cause.  He  held  sterility  in 
check,  he  routed  and  put  it  to  flight  by  calling  to  the  rescue  the  spirits 
of  abundance  and  fertility.  Everything  which  possessed  vigour  and 
health,  or  which  recalled  only  the  ideas  of  blooming  fecundity,  was  sup- 
posed to  contain  or  to  attract  such  spirits.  In  consequence,  all  symbols 
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which  substantiated  these  ideas  were  multiplied  everywhere.  Repre- 
sentations of  bulls,  rams,  lions,  and  other  powerful  animals  were  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  public  and  in  private  abodes.  The  sun  being 
worshipped  as  the  highest  embodiment  of  the  divine  fire,  and  as  the 
source  of  the  masculine  generative  energy,  the  moon  being  adored  in  later 
times  as  the  representative  of  the  female  principle,  their  emblems  stocked 
all  possible  places.  Such  symbols  are  circles,  discs,  wheels,  rings,  tri- 
angles, simple  or  double,  pentagons,  hexagons,  crescents,  ovals,  quadrants, 
crosses,  lozenges,  obelisks,  pillars,  erected  stones,  staves,  peeled  sticks, 
lotus,  apples,  figs,  pomegranates,  pearls,  boats,  arks,  pyxes,  weavers' 
shuttles,  distaffs  surrounded  with  flax,  and  what-not.  By  their  diversity 
and  the  very  frequency  of  their  occurrence  they  have  lost  all  significancy 
in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  and  disguise  now  what  they  were  formerly 
intended  to  set  forth.  But  in  pristine  times  the  self-speaking  emblems 
were  supposed  to  be  the  most  effective,  the  crudest  were  the  most  favour- 
ite. Rude  Hermeia  were  erected  at  the  crossways  and  Priapi  in  the 
orchards,  to  look  on  the  fields,  on  the  trees.  Among  the  blooming  corn 
processions  went,  waving  palms  and  citron  branches,  headed  by  the  most 
respected  matrons,  who  wore  in  their  bosoms  or  in  wreaths  around  then- 
heads  "  fascini,"  and  the  cortege  was  closed  by  that  image,  carried  on 
wheels,  on  account  of  its  monstrous  size.  Hence  the  ceremony  was  called 
fascinatio,  a  word  which  expressed  the  most  potent  of  all  charms,  the 
most  prized  of  all  talismans.  For  a  long  time  the  rite  was  celebrated 
with  a  religious  awe,  and  with  a  piety  not  less  fervent  than  that  which 
is  shown  at  the  present  day  in  Catholic  countries  at  the  "  Rogations," 
which  represent  the  antique  ceremony,  altered  only  in  few  details.  But 
the  ancient  worshippers  knew  what  they  did,  and  why  they  did  it,  and 
that  can  be  scarcely  surmised  of  our  peasants  who  nail  horseshoes  on 
their  barns  and  cow-sheds — of  the  Russian  tradespeople  who  fasten  it  at 
the  entrance  of  their  shops,  of  the  Chinese  who  hang  it  up  in  their  houses. 
The  emblems  have  been  kept  carefully,  but  their  signification  has  been 
wholly  lost. 

We  take  leave  from  our  readers  with  the  parting  words  of  an 
Abyssinian  :  '  Beware,  oh,  my  child  !  beware  of  the  venomous  eyes  which 
delight  to  wound  the  fair,  to  strike  at  the  fairest !  " 

E.  E. 
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Sing,  and  to  you  !     No — no — with  one  note  jarred 
The  harmony  of  Life's  long  chord  is  broken, 
Your  words  were  light  and  by  light  lips  were  spoken, 

And  yet  the  music  that  you  loved  is  marred. 

One  string,  my  friend,  is  dumb  beneath  your  hand. 
Strike  and  it  throbs  and  vibrates  at  your  will. 
Falters  upon  the  verge  of  sound,  and  still 

Falls  back  as  sea  waves  shattered  on  the  strand. 

Touch  it  no  more,  for  you  shall  not  regain 

The  sweet  lost  tone.     Take  what  is  left,  or  let 
Life's  music  sleep  to  Death.     Let  us  forget 

The  perfect  melody  we  seek  in  vain — 

And  yet  perchance,  some  day  before  we  die, 

As  half  in  dreams  we  hear  the  night  wind  sweep 
Around  our  windows,  when  we  fain  would  sleep, 

Laden  with  one  long  sobbing  moaning  cry, 

One  faint,  far  tone  will  waken,  and  will  rise 
Above  the  great  wave  voice  of  mortal  pain ; 
Hand  will  touch  hand  and  lips  touch  lips  again, 

As  in  the  darkness  it  recedes  and  dies; — 

Or  lingering  in  the  summer  evening  glow, 

Then,  when  the  passion  of  the  crimson  west 
Burning  like  some  great  heart  that  cannot  rest, 

Stains  as  with  blood  the  waters  as  they  flow, 

Some  old  forgotten  tones  may  rise  and  wake 
Our  dying  youth,  and  set  our  hearts  aflame 
With  their  old  sweetness, —  to  our  lips  the  name 

Of  Love  steal  softly,  for  the  old  love's  sake. 
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PART  I. 

VISITORS  to  picture  and  sculpture  galleries  are  haunted  by  the  forms  of 
two  handsome  young  men — Sebastian  and  Antinous.  Both  were  saints ; 
the  one  of  decadent  Paganism,  the  other  of  mythologising  Christianity. 
According  to  the  popular  beliefs  to  which  they  owed  their  canonisation, 
both  suffered  death  in  the  bloom  of  earliest  manhood  for  the  faith  that 
burned  in  them.  There  is,  however,  this  difference  between  the  two — 
that  whereas  Sebastian  is  a  shadowy  creature  of  the  pious  fancy,  Anti- 
nous  preserves  a  marked  and  unmistakable  personality.  All  his  statues 
are  distinguished  by  unchanging  characteristics.  The  pictures  of 
Sebastian  vary  according  to  the  ideal  of  adolescent  beauty  conceived  by 
each  successive  artist.  In  the  frescoes  of  Perugino  and  Luini  he  shines, 
with  the  pale  pure  light  of  saintliness.  On  the  canvas  of  Sodoma  he 
reproduces  the  voluptuous  charm  of  youthful  Bacchus,  with  so  much 
of  anguish  in  his  martyred  features  as  may  serve  to  heighten  his  daemonic 
fascination.  On  the  richer  panels  of  the  Venetian  masters  he  glows  with 
a  flame  of  earthly  passion  aspiring  heavenward.  Under  Guido's  hand 
he  is  a  model  of  mere  carnal  comeliness.  And  so  forth  through  the 
whole  range  of  the  Italian  painters.  We  know  Sebastian  only  by  his- 
arrows.  The  case  is  very  different  with  Antinous.  Depicted  under 
diverse  attributes — as  Hermes  of  the  wrestling-ground,  as  Aristseus  or 
Vertumnus,  as  Dionysos  or  the  Agathos  Daimon,  as  Ganymede,  as 
Herakles,  or  as  a  god  of  ancient  Egypt — his  individuality  is  always 
prominent.  No  metamorphosis  of  divinity  can  change  the  lineaments 
he  wore  on  earth.  And  this  difference,  so  marked  in  the  artistic  presenta- 
tion of  the  two  saints,  is  no  less  striking  in  their  several  histories.  The 
legend  of  Sebastian  tells  us  nothing  to  be  relied  upon,  except  that  he  was 
a  Roman  soldier  converted  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  martyred.  In 
spite  of  the  perplexity  and  mystery  that  involve  the  death  of  Antinous. 
in  impenetrable  gloom,  he  is  a  true  historic  personage,  no  phantom  of 
myth,  but  a  man  as  real  as  Hadrian,  his  master. 

Antinous,  as  he  appears  in  sculpture,  is  a  young  man  of  eighteen  or 
nineteen  years,  almost  faultless  in  his  form.  His  beauty  is  not  of  a  pure 
Greek  type.  Though  perfectly  proportioned  and  developed  by  gymnastic 
exercises  to  the  true  athletic  fulness,  his  limbs  are  round  and  florid, 
suggesting  the  possibility  of  early  over-ripeness.  The  muscles  are  not 
trained  to  sinewy  firmness,  but  yielding  and  elastic ;  the  chest  is  broad 
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and  singularly  swelling ;  and  the  shoulders  are  placed  so  far  back  from 
the  thorax  that  the  breasts  project  beyond  them  in  a  massive  arch.  It 
has  been  asserted  that  one  shoulder  is  slightly  lower  than  the  other. 
Some  of  the  busts  seem  to  justify  this  statement ;  but  the  appearance  is 
due  probably  to  the  different  position  of  the  two  arms,  one  of  which,  if 
carried  out,  would  be  lifted  and  the  other  be  depressed.  The  legs  and 
arms  are  modelled  with  exquisite  grace  of  outline ;  yet  they  do  not  show 
that  readiness  for  active  service  which  is  noticeable  in  the  statues  of  the 
Meleager,  the  Apoxyomenos,  or  the  Belvedere  Hermes.  The  whole  body 
combines  Greek  beauty  of  structure  with  something  of  Oriental  volup- 
tuousness. The  same  fusion  of  divers  elements  may  be  traced  in  the 
head.  It  is  not  too  large,  though  more  than  usually  broad,  and  is  nobly 
set  upon  a  massive  throat,  slightly  inclined  forwards,  as  though  this  posture 
were  habitual ;  the  hair  lies  thick  in  clusters,  which  only  form  curls  at  the 
tips.  The  forehead  is  low,  and  somewhat  square  ;  the  eyebrows  are  level, 
of  a  peculiar  shape,  and  very  thick,  converging  so  closely  as  almost  to  meet 
above  the  deep-cut  eyes.  The  nose  is  straight,  but  blunter  than  is  con- 
sistent with  the  Greek  ideal.  Both  cheeks  and  chin  are  delicately  formed, 
but  fuller  than  a  severe  taste  finds  perfect  :  one  might  trace  in  their 
rounded  contours  either  a  survival  of  infantine  innocence  and  imma- 
turity, or  else  the  sign  of  rapidly  approaching  over-bloom.  The  mouth  is 
one  of  the  loveliest  ever  carved;  but  here  again  the  blending  of  the 
Greek  and  Oriental  types  is  visible.  The  lips,  half  parted,  seem  to  pout ; 
and  the  distance  between  mouth  and  nostrils  is  exceptionally  short.  The 
undefinable  expression  of  the  lips,  together  with  the  weight  of  the  brows 
and  the  slumberous  half-closed  eyes,  gives  a  look  of  sulkiness  or  volup- 
tuousness to  the  whole  face.  This,  I  fancy,  is  the  first  impression  which 
the  portraits  of  Antinous  produce ;  and  Shelley  has  well  conveyed  it  by 
placing  the  two  following  phrases,  "  eager  and  impassioned  tenderness  " 
and  "  effeminate  sullenness,"  in  close  juxtaposition.*  But,  after  longer 
familiarity  with  the  whole  range  of  Antinous'  portraits,  and  after 
study  of  his  life,  we  are  brought  to  read  the  peculiar  expression  of  his 
face  and  form  somewhat  differently.  A  prevailing  melancholy,  sweet- 
ness of  temperament  overshadowed  by  resignation,  brooding  reverie,  the 
innocence  of  youth  touched  and  saddened  by  a  calm  resolve  or  an 
accepted  doom — such  are  the  sentences  we  form  to  give  distinctness  to  a 
still  vague  and  uncertain  impression.  As  we  gaze,  Virgil's  lines  upon 
the  young  Marcellus  recur  to  our  mind :  what  seemed  sullen,  becomes 
mournful;  the  unmistakable  voluptuousness  is  transfigured  in  tran- 
quillity. 

After  all  is  said  and  written,  the  statues  of  Antinous  do  not  render 
up  their  secret.  Like  some  of  the  Egyptian  gods  with  whom  he  was 
associated,  he  remains  for  us  a  Sphinx,  secluded  in  the  shade  of  a 
"  mild  mystery."  His  soul,  like  the  Harpocrates  he  personated,  seems 


*  Fragment,  The  Coliseum. 
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to  hold  one  finger  on  closed  lips,  in  token  of  eternal  silence.  One  thing, 
however,  is  certain.  We  have  before  us  no  figment  of  the  artistic  fancy, 
but  a  real  youth  of  incomparable  beauty,  just  as  nature  made  him, 
with  all  the  inscrutableness  of  undeveloped  character,  with  all  the 
pathos  of  a  most  untimely  doom,  with  the  almost  imperceptible  imperfec- 
tions that  render  choice  reality  more  permanently  charming  than  the 
ideal.  It  has  been  disputed  whether  the  Antinous  statues  are  portraits 
or  idealised  works  of  inventive  art ;  and  it  is  usually  conceded  that  the 
sculptors  of  Hadrian's  age  were  not  able  to  produce  a  new  ideal  type. 
Critics,  therefore,  like  Helbig  and  Overbeck,  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  Antinous  was  one  of  nature's  masterpieces,  modelled  in  bronze, 
marble,  and  granite  with  almost  flawless  technical  dexterity.  Without 
attaching  too  much  weight  to  this  kind  of  criticism,  it  is  well  to  find 
the  decisions  of  experts  in  harmony  with  the  instincts  of  simple  ob- 
servers. Antinous  is  as  real  as  any  man  who  ever  sat  for  his  portrait 
to  a  modern  sculptor. 

But  who  was  Antinous,  and  what  is  known  of  him1?  He  was  a 
native  of  Bithynium  or  Claudiopolis,  a  Greek  town  claiming  to  have 
been  a  colony  from.  Arcadia,  which  was  situated  near  the  Sangarius,  in 
the  Roman  province  of  Bithynia;  therefore  he  may  have  had  pure 
Hellenic  blood  in  his  veins,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  his  ancestry  may 
have  been  hybrid  between  the  Greek  immigrants  and  the  native  popu- 
lations of  Asia  Minor.  Antinous  was  probably  born  in  the  first  decade 
of  the  second  century  of  our  era.  About  his  youth  and  education  we 
know  nothing.  He  first  appears  upon  the  scene  of  the  world's  history  as 
Hadrian's  friend.  Whether  the  Emperor  met  with  him  during  his  travels 
in  Asia  Minor,  whether  he  found  him  among  the  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity at  Athens,  or  whether  the  boy  had  been  sent  to  Rome  in  his 
childhood,  must  remain  matter  of  the  merest  conjecture.  We  do  not 
even  know  for  certain  whether  Antinous  was  free  or  a  slave.  The  report 
that  he  was  one  of  the  Emperor's  pages  rests  upon  the  testimony  of 
Hegesippus,  quoted  by  a  Christian  Father,  and  cannot  therefore  be 
altogether  relied  upon.  It  receives,  however,  some  confirmation  from  the 
fact  that  Antinous  is  more  than  once  represented  in  the  company  of 
Hadrian  and  Trajan  in  a  page's  hunting  dress  upon  the  bas-reliefs  which 
adorn  the  Arch  of  Constantine.  The  so-called  Castor  of  the  Villa  Albani 
is  probably  of  a  similar  character.  Winckelmann,  who  adopted  the  tra- 
dition as  trustworthy,  pointed  out  the  similarity  between  the  portraits 
of  Antinous  and  some  lines  in  Phsedrus,  which  describe  a  curly-haired 
atriensis.  If  Antinous  took  the  rank  of  atriensis  in  the  Imperial 
pcedagogium,  his  position  would  have  been,  to  say  the  least,  respectable ; 
for  to  these  upper  servants  was  committed  the  charge  of  the  atrium, 
where  the  Romans  kept  their  family  archives,  portraits,  and  works  of 
art.  Yet  he  must  have  quitted  this  kind  of  service  some  time  before  his 
death,  since  we  find  him  in  the  company  of  Hadrian  upon  one  of  those 
long  journeys  in  which  an  atriensis  would  have  had  no  atrium  to  keep. 
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By  the  time  of  Hadrian's  visit  to  Egypt,  Antinous  had  certainly  passed 
into  the  closest  relationship  with  his  Imperial  master ;  and  what  we  know 
of  the  Emperor's  inclination  toward  literary  and  philosophical  society 
perhaps  justifies  the  belief  that  the  youth  he  admitted  to  his  friendship  had 
imbibed  Greek  culture,  and  had  been  initiated  into  those  cloudy  meta- 
physics which  amused  the  leisure  of  semi-Oriental  thinkers  in  the  last 
age  of  decaying  Paganism. 

It  was  a  moment  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind  when  East 
and  West  were  blending  their  traditions  to  form  the  husk  of  Christian 
creeds  and  the  fantastic  visions  of  Neoplatonism.  Rome  herself  had 
received  with  rapture  the  strange  rites  of  Nilotic  and  of  Syrian  super- 
stition. Alexandria  was  the  forge  of  fanciful  imaginations,  the 
majority  of  which  were  destined  to  pass  like  clouds  and  leave  not  a 
wrack  behind,  while  a  few  fastened  with  the  force  of  dogma  on  the 
conscience  of  awakening  Christendom.  During  Hadrian's  reign,  it  was 
still  uncertain  which  among  the  many  hybrid  products  of  that  motley 
age  would  live  and  nourish ;  and  the  Emperor,  we  know,  dreamed 
fondly  of  reviving  the  cults  and  restoring  the  splendour  of  degenerate 
Hellas.  At  the  same  time  he  was  not  averse  to  the  more  mystic  rites 
of  Egypt :  in  his  villa  at  Tivoli  he  built  a  Serapeum,  and  named  one  of 
its  quarters  Canopus.  "What  part  Antinous  may  have  taken  in  the  pro- 
jects of  his  friend  and  master  we  know  not ;  yet,  when  we  come 
to  consider  the  circumstances  of  his  death,  it  may  not  be  superfluous  to 
have  thus  touched  upon  the  intellectual  conditions  of  the  world  in  which 
he  lived.  The  mixed  blood  of  the  boy,  born  and  bred  in  a  Greek  city 
near  the  classic  ground  of  Dindymean  rites,  and  his  beauty  blent  of 
Hellenic  and  Eastern  qualities,  may  also  not  unprofitably  be  remembered. 
In  such  a  youth,  nurtured  between  Greece  and  Asia,  admitted  to  the 
friendship  of  an  emperor  for  whom  Neo-Hellenism  was  a  life's  dream  in 
the  midst  of  grave  state- cares,  influenced  by  the  dark  and  symbolical 
creeds  of  a  dimly  apprehended  East,  might  there  not  have  lurked  some 
spark  of  enthusiasm  combining  the  impulses  of  Atys  and  Aristogeiton, 
pathetic  even  in  its  inefficiency  when  censured  by  the  light  of  modern 
knowledge,  but  heroic  at  that  moment  in  its  boundless  vista  of  great 
deeds  to  be  accomplished  1 

After  journeying  through  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Palestine,  and 
Arabia,  Hadrian,  attended  by  Antinous,  came  to  Egypt.  He  there 
restored  the  tomb  of  Pompey,  near  Pelusium,  with  great  magnificence, 
and  shortly  afterwards  embarked  from  Alexandria  upon  the  Nile,  pro- 
ceeding on  his  journey  through  Memphis  into  the  Thebaid.  When  he 
had  arrived  near  an  ancient  city  named  Besa,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  he  lost  his  friend.  Antinous  was  drowned  in  the  Nile.  He  had 
thrown  himself,  it  was  believed,  into  the  water,  seeking  thus  by  a  volun- 
tary death  to  substitute  his  own  life  for  Hadrian's,  and  to  avert  pre- 
dicted perils  from  the  Roman  Empire.  What  these  perils  were,  and 
whether  Hadrian  was  ill,  or  whether  an  oracle  had  threatened  him  with 
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approaching  calamity,  we  do  not  know.  Even  supposition  is  at  fault, 
because  the  date  of  the  event  is  still  uncertain ;  some  authorities  placing 
Hadrian's  Egyptian  journey  in  the  year  122,  and  others  in  the  year 
130  A.D.  Of  the  two  dates,  the  second  seems  the  more  probable.  We 
are  left  to  surmise  that,  if  the  Emperor  was  in  danger,  the  recent  disturb- 
ances which  followed  a  new  discovery  of  Apis,  may  have  exposed  him  to 
fanatical  conspiracy.  The  same  doubt  affects  an  ingenious  conjecture  that 
rumours  which  reached  the  Roman  Court  of  a  new  rising  in  Judaea  had 
disturbed  the  Emperor's  mind,  and  led  to  the  belief  that  he  was  on  the 
verge  of  a  mysterious  doom.  He  had  pacified  the  Empire  and  established  its 
administration  on  a  solid  basis.  Yet  the  revolt  of  the  indomitable  Jews 
— more  dreaded  since  the  days  of  Titus  than  any  other  perturbation  of 
the  Imperial  economy — would  have  been  enough,  especially  in  Egypt,  to 
engender  general  uneasiness.  However  this  may  have  been,  the  grief 
of  the  Emperor,  intensified  either  by  gratitude  or  remorse,  led  to  the 
immediate  canonisation  of  Antinous.  The  city  where  he  died  was  re- 
built and  named  after  him.  His  worship  as  a  hero  and  as  god  spread 
far  and  wide  throughout  the  provinces  of  the  Mediterranean.  A  new 
star,  which  appeared  about  the  time  of  his  decease,  was  supposed  to  be 
his  soul  received  into  the  company  of  the  immortals.  Medals  were 
struck  in  his  honour,  and  countless  works  of  art  were  produced  to  make 
his  memory  undying.  Great  cities  wore  wreaths  of  red  lotos  on  his  feast- 
day  in  commemoration  of  the  manner  of  his  death.  Public  games  were 
celebrated  in  his  honour  at  the  city  Antinoe',  and  also  in  Arcadian 
Mantinea.  This  canonisation  may  probably  have  taken  place  in  the 
fourteenth  year  of  Hadrian's  reign,  A.D.  130.*  Antinous  continued  to 
be  worshipped  until  the  reign  of  Valentinian. 

Thus  far  I  have  told  a  simple  story,  as  though  the  details  of  the 
youth's  last  days  were  undisputed.  Still  we  are  as  yet  but  on  the 
threshold  of  the  subject.  All  that  we  have  any  right  to  take  for  uncon- 
tested  is  that  Antinous  passed  from  this  life  near  the  city  of  Besa,  called 
thereafter  Antinoopolis  or  Antinoe.  Whether  he  was  drowned  by  acci- 
dent, whether  he  drowned  himself  in  order  to  save  Hadrian  by  vicarious 
suffering,  or  whether  Hadrian  sacrified  him  in  order  to  extort  the  secrets 
of  fate  from  blood-propitiated  deities,  remains  a  question  buried  in  the 
deepest  gloom.  With  a  view  to  throwing  such  light  as  is  possible  upon  the 
matter,  we  must  proceed  to  summon  in  their  order  the  most  trustworthy 
authorities  among  the  ancients. 

*~0verbeck,  Hausrath,  and  Mommsen,  following  apparently  the  conclusions  arrived  at 
by  Flemmer  in  his  work  on  Hadrian's  journeys,  place  it  in  130  A.D.  This  would  leave 
an  interval  of  only  eight  years  between  the  deaths  of  Antinous  and  Hadrian.  It  may 
here  be  observed  that  two  medals  of  Antinous,  referred  by  Rasche  with  some  hesita- 
tion to  the  Egyptian  series,  bear  the  dates  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  years  of  Hadrian's 
reign.  If  these  coins  are  genuine,  and  if  we  accept  Flemmer's  conclusions,  they  must 
have  been  struck  in  the  lifetime  of  Antinous.  Neither  of  them  represents  Antinous 
with  the  insignia  of  deity  :  one  gives  the  portrait  of  Hadrian  upon  the  reverse. 
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Dion  Cassius  takes  precedence.  In  compiling  his  life  of  Hadrian,  he 
had  beneath  his  eyes  the  Emperor's  own  Commentaries,  published  under 
the  name  of  the  freedman  Phlegon.  We  therefore  learn  from  him  at 
least  what  the  friend  of  Antinous  wished  the  world  to  know  about  his 
death ;  and  though  this  does  not  go  for  much,  since  Hadrian  is  himself 
an  accused  person  in  the  suit,  before  us,  yet  the  whole  Roman  Empire 
may  be  said  to  have  accepted  his  account,  and  based  on  it  a  pious  cult 
that  held  its  own  through  the  next  three  centuries  of  growing  Chris- 
tianity. Dion,  in  the  abstract  of  his  history  compiled  by  Xiphilinus, 
speaks  then  to  this  effect :  "  In  Egypt  he  also  built  the  city  named  after 
Antinous.  Now  Antinous  was  a  native  of  Bithynium,  a  city  of  Bithynia, 
which  we  also  call  Claudiopolis.  He  was  Hadrian's  favourite,  and  he 
died  in  Egypt :  whether  by  having  fallen  into  the  Nile,  as  Hadrian  writes, 
or  by  having  been  sacrificed,  as  the  truth  was.  For  Hadrian,  as  I  have 
said,  was  in  general  overmuch  given  to  superstitious  subtleties,  and  prac- 
tised all  kinds  of  sorceries  and  magic  arts.  At  any  rate  he  so  honoured 
Antinous,  whether  because  of  the  love  he  felt  for  him,  or  because  he 
died  voluntarily,  since  a  willing  victim  was  needed  for  his  purpose,  that 
he  founded  a  city  in  the  place  where  he  met  this  fate,  and  called  it  after 
him,  and  dedicated  statues,  or  rather  images,  of  him  in,  so  to  speak,  the 
whole  inhabited  world.  Lastly,  he  affirmed  that  a  certain  star  which  he 
saw  was  the  star  of  Antinous,  and  listened  with  pleasure  to  the  myths, 
invented  by  his  companions,  about  this  star  having  really  sprung  from 
the  soul  of  his  favourite,  and  having  then  for  the  first  time  appeared. 
For  which  things  he  was  laughed  at." 

We  may  now  hear  what  Spartian,  in  his  Vita  Hadriani,  has  to  say : — 
"  He  lost  his  favourite,  Antinous,  while  sailing  on  the  Nile,  and 
lamented  him  like  a  woman.  About  Antinous  reports  vary,  for  some 
say  that  he  devoted  his  life  for  Hadrian,  while  others  hint  what  his 
condition  seems  to  prove,  as  well  as  Hadrian's  excessive  inclination  to 
luxury.  Some  Greeks,  at  the  instance  of  Hadrian,  canonised  him,  as- 
serting that  oracles  were  given  by  him,  which  Hadrian  himself  is  sup- 
posed to  have  made  up." 

In  the  third  place  comes  Aurelius  Victor  : — "  Others  maintain  that 
this  sacrifice  of  Antinous  was  both  pious  and  religious ;  for  when  Hadrian 
was  wishing  to  prolong  his  life,  and  the  magicians  required  a  voluntary 
vicarious  victim,  they  say  that,  upon  the  refusal  of  all  others,  Antinous 
offered  himself." 

These  are  the  chief  authorities.  In  estimating  them  we  must  re- 
member  that,  though  Dion  Cassius  wrote  less  than  a  century  after  the 
event  narrated,  he  has  come  down  to  us  merely  in  fragments  and  in  the 
epitome  of  a  Byzantine  of  the  twelfth  century  A.D.,  when  everything 
that  could  possibly  be  done  to  discredit  the  worship  of  Antinous,  and  to 
blacken  the  memory  of  Hadrian,  had  been  attempted  by  the  Christian 
Fathers.  On  the  other  hand,  Spartianus  and  Aurelius  Victor  compiled 
their  histories  at  too  distant  a  date  to  be  of  first-rate  value.  Taking 
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the  three  reports  together,  we  find  that  antiquity  differed  about  the 
details  of  Antinous'  death.  Hadrian  himself  averred  that  his  friend 
was  drowned ;  and  it  was  surmised  that  he  had  drowned  himself  in  order 
to  prolong  his  master's  life.  The  courtiers,  however,  who  had  scoffed  at 
Hadrian's  fondness  for  his  favourite,  and  had  laughed  to  see  his  sorrow  for 
his  death,  somewhat  illogically  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Antinous  had 
been  immolated  by  the  Emperor,  either  because  a  victim  was  needed  to 
prolong  his  life,  or  because  some  human  sacrifice  was  required  in  order 
to  complete  a  dark  mysterious  magic  rite.  Dion,  writing  not  very  long 
after  the  event,  believed  that  Antinous  had  been  immolated  for  some 
such  purpose  with  his  own  consent.  Spartian,  who  wrote  at  the  dis- 
tance of  more  than  a  century,  felt  uncertain  about  the  question  of  self- 
devotion  ;  but  Aurelius  Victor,  following  after  the  interval  of  another 
century,  unhesitatingly  adopted  Dion's  view,  and  gave  it  a  fresh  colour. 
This  opinion  he  summarised  in  a  compact,  authoritative  form,  upon 
which  we  may  perhaps  found  an  assumption  that  the  belief  in  Antinous, 
as  a  self-devoted  victim,  had  been  gradually  growing  through  two  cen- 
turies. 

There  are  therefore  three  hypotheses  to  be  considered.  The  first  is 
that  Antinous  died  an  accidental  death  by  drowning  ;  the  second  is,  that 
Antinous,  in  some  way  or  another,  gave  his  life  willirgly  for  Hadrian's; 
the  third  is,  that  Hadrian  ordered  his  immolation  in  the  performance  of 
magic  rites. 

For  the  first  of  the  three  hypotheses  we  have  the  authority  of  Hadrian 
himself,  as  quoted  by  Dion.  The  simple  words  etc  ™«'  Ne/Xo*'  eKTretruv 
imply  no  more  than  accidental  death;  and  yet,  if  the  Emperor  had 
believed  the  story  of  his  favourite's  self-devotion,  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  he  would  have  recorded  it  in  his  Memoirs.  Accepting 
this  view  of  the  case,  we  must  refer  the  deification  of  Antinous  wholly 
to  Hadrian's  affection ;  and  the  tales  of  his  devotio  may  have  been  in- 
vented partly  to  flatter  the  Emperor's  grief,  partly  to  explain  its  vio- 
lence to  the  Roman  world.  This  hypothesis  seems,  indeed,  by  far  the 
most  natural  of  the  three;  and  if  we  could  strip  the  history  of  Antinous 
of  its  mysterious  and  mythic  elements,  it  is  rational  to  believe  that  we 
should  find  his  death  a  simple  accident.  Yet  our  authorities  prove  that 
writers  of  history  among  the  ancients  wavered  between  the  two  other 
theories  of  (i.)  Self-Devotion  and  (ii.)  Immolation,  with  a  bias  toward 
the  latter.  These,  then,  have  now  to  be  considered  with  some  attention. 
Both,  it  may  parenthetically  be  observed,  relieve  Antinous  from  a  moral 
stigma,  since  in  either  case  a  pure  untainted  victim  was  required. 

If  we  accept  the  former  of  the  two  remaining  hypotheses,  we  can 
^understand  how  love  and  gratitude,  together  with  sorrow,  led  Hadrian 
to  canonise  Antinous.  If  we  accept  the  latter,  Hadrian's  sorrow  itself 
becomes  inexplicable  ;  and  we  must  attribute  the  foundation  of  Antinoe 
and  the  deification  of  Antinous  to  remorse.  It  may  be  added,  while 
balancng  these  two  solutions  of  the  problem,  that  cynical  sophists,  like 
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Hadrian's  Grzeculi,  were  likely  to  have  put  the  worst  construction  on 
the  Emperor's  passion,  and  to  have  invented  the  worst  stories  concerning 
the  favourite's  death.  To  perpetuate  these  calumnious  reports  was  the 
real  interest  of  the  Christian  apologists,  who  not  unnaturally  thought 
it  scandalous  that  a  handsome  page  should  be  deified.  Thus,  at  first 
sight,  the  balance  of  probability  inclines  toward  the  former  of  the  two 
solutions,  while  the  second  may  be  rejected  as  based  upon  court-gossip 
and  religious  animosity.  Attention  may  also  again  be  called  to  the  fact 
that  Hadrian  ventured  to  publish  an  account  of  Antinous  quite  incon- 
sistent with  what  Dion  chose  to  call  the  truth,  and  that  virtuous  em- 
perors like  the  Antonines  did  not  interfere  with  a  cult,  which,  had  it 
been  paid  to  the  mere  victim  of  Hadrian's  passion  and  his  superstition, 
would  have  been  an  infamy  even  in  Rome.  Moreover,  that  cult  was 
not,  like  the  creations  of  the  impious  emperors,  forgotten  or  destroyed 
by  public  acclamation.  It  took  root  and  flourished,  apparently,  as  we 
shall  see,  because  it  satisfied  some  craving  of  the  popular  religious  sense, 
and  because  the  people  believed  that  this  man  had  died  for  his  friend. 
It  will  not,  however,  do  to  dismiss  the  two  hypotheses  so  lightly. 

The  alternative  of  self-devotion  presents  itself  under  a  double 
aspect.  Antinous  may  either  have  committed  suicide  by  drowning  with 
the  intention  of  prolonging  the  Emperor's  life,  or  he  may  have  offered 
himself  as  a  voluntary  victim  to  the  magicians  who  required  a  sacrifice 
for  a  similar  purpose.  Spartian's  brief  phrase,  aliis  eum  devotum  pro 
Hadriano,  may  seem  to  point  to  the  first  form  of  self-devotion ;  the 
testimony  of  Aurelius  Victor  clearly  supports  the  second  :  yet  it  does  not 
much  matter  which  of  the  two  explanations  we  adopt.  The  point  is 
whether  Antinous  gave  his  life  willingly  to  save  the  Emperor's,  or 
whether  he  was  murdered  for  the  satisfaction  of  some  superstitious 
curiosity.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  vicarious  victim  should 
make  a  free  and  voluntary  oblation  of  himself.  That  the  notion  of 
vicarious  suffering  was  familiar  to  the  ancients,  is  sufficiently  attested  by 
the  phrases  avrtyvxpi,  avravlpm,  and  hostia  succidanea.  We  find  traces 
of  it  in  the  legend  of  Alcestis,  who  died  for  Admetus,  and  of  Cheiron, 
who  took  the  place  of  Prometheus  in  Hades.  Suetonius  records  that  in 
the  first  days  of  Caligula's  popularity,  when  he  was  labouring  under 
dangerous  illness,  many  Romans  of  both  sexes  vowed  their  lives  for  his 
recovery  in  temples  of  the  gods.  That  this  superstition  retained  a 
strong  hold  on  the  popular  imagination  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  is 
proved  by  the  curious  affirmation  of  Aristides,  a  contemporary  of  that 
Emperor.  He  says  that  once,  when  he  was  ill,  a  certain  Philumene 
offered  her  soul  for  his  soul,  her  body  for  his  body,  and  that,  upon  his 
own  recovery,  she  died.  On  the  same  testimony  it  appears  that  her 
brother  Hermeas  had  also  died  for  Aristides.  This  faith  in  the  efficacy 
of  substitution  is  persistent  in  the  human  race.  Not  long  ago,  a  Chris- 
tian lady  was  supposed  to  have  vowed  her  own  life  for  the  prolongation 
of  that  of  Pope  Pius  IX.,  and  good  Catholics  inclined  to  the  belief  that 
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the  sacrifice  had  been  accepted.  We  shall  see  that  in  the  first  centuries 
of  Christendom  the  popular  conviction  that  Antinous  had  died  for 
Hadrian  brought  him  into  inconvenient  rivalry  with  Christ,  whose 
vicarious  suffering  was  the  cardinal  point  of  the  new  creed. 

The  alternative  of  immolation  has  next  to  be  considered.  The  ques- 
tion before  us  here  is  :  Did  Hadrian  sacrifice  Antinous  for  the  satisfaction 
of  a  superstitious  curiosity,  and  in  the  performance  of  magic  rites  ?  Dion 
Cassius  uses  the  word  iepovpyrjQtli;,  and  explains  it  by  saying  that 
Hadrian  needed  a  voluntary  human  victim  for  the  accomplishment  of  an 
act  of  divination  in  which  he  was  engaged.  Both  Spartian  and  Dion 
speak  emphatically  of  the  Emperor's  proclivities  to  the  black  art ;  and 
all  antiquity  agreed  about  this  trait  in  his  character.  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  spoke  of  him  as  "futurorum  sciscitationi  nimice  deditum." 
Tertullian  described  him  as  "  curiositatum  omnium  exploratorem."  To 
multiply  such  phrases  would,  however,  be  superfluous,  for  they  are 
probably  mere  repetitions  from  the  text  of  Dion.  That  human  victims 
were  used  by  the  Romans  of  the  Empire  seems  certain.  Lampridius,  in 
the  Life  of  Heliogabalus,  records  his  habit  of  slaying  handsome  and  noble 
youths,  in  order  that  he  might  inspect  their  entrails.  Eusebius,  in  his 
Life  of  Maxentius,  asserts  the  same  of  that  Emperor.  Quum  inspiceret 
exta  puerilia,  vtoyvwv  (nv\a.y\va  /3pe(j)djy  SiepEvvofjiei'ov,  are  the  words  used 
by  Lampridius  and  Eusebius.  Justin  Martyr  speaks  of  tiro-rrTtvaEis 
Trotciwr'  acia(j>d6p(t)v.  Caracalla  and  Julian  are  credited  with  similar 
bloody  sacrifices.  Indeed,  it  may  be  affirmed  in  general  that  tyrants 
have  ever  been  eager  to  foresee  the  future  and  to  extort  her  secrets  from 
fate,  stopping  short  at  no  crime  in  the  attempt  to  quiet  a  corroding 
anxiety  for  their  own  safety.  What  we  read  about  Italian  despots — 
Ezzelino  da  Romano,  Sigismondo  Malatesta,  Filippo  Maria  Visconti,  and 
Pier  Luigi  Farnese — throws  light  upon  the  practice  of  their  Imperial 
predecessors ;  while  the  mysterious  murder  of  the  beautiful  Astorre 
Manfredi  by  the  Borgias  in  Hadrian's  Mausoleum  has  been  referred  by 
modern  critics  of  authority  to  the  same  unholy  curiosity.  That  Hadrian 
laboured  under  this  moral  disease,  and  that  he  deliberately  used  the  body 
of  Antinous  for  extispicium,  is,  I  think,  Dion's  opinion.  But  are  we  justi- 
fied in  reckoning  Hadrian  among  these  tyrants  1  That  must  depend 
upon  our  view  of  his  character. 

Hadrian  was  a  man  in  whom  the  most  conflicting  qualities  were  blent. 
In  his  youth  and  through  his  whole  life  he  was  passionately  fond  of 
hunting,  hardy,  simple  in  his  habits,  marching  barehead  with  his  legions 
through  German  frost  and  Nubian  heat,  sharing  the  food  of  his  soldiers, 
and  exercising  the  most  rigid  military  discipline.  At  the  same  time  he 
has  aptly  been  described  as  "  the  most  sumptuous  character  of  antiquity." 
He  filled  the  cities  of  the  Empire  with  showy  buildings,  and  passed  his 
last  years  in  a  kind  of  classic  Munich,  where  he  had  constructed  imita- 
tions of  every  celebrated  monument  in  Europe.  He  was  so  far  fond  of 
nature  that,  anticipating  the  most  recently  developed  of  modern  tastes, 
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lie  ascended  Mount  -<Etna  and  the  Mons  Casius,  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
spectacle  of  sunrise.  In  his  villa  at  Tivoli  he  indulged  a  trivial  fancy 
by  christening  one  garden  Tempe  and  another  the  Elysian  Fields ;  and 
he  had  his  name  carved  on  the  statue  of  the  vocal  Memnon  with  no  less 
gusto  than  a  modern  tourist :  audivi  voces  divinas.  His  memory  was 
prodigious,  his  eloquence  in  the  Latin  language  studied  and  yet  forcible, 
his  knowledge  of  Greek  literature  and  philosophy  far  from  contemptible. 
He  enjoyed  the  society  of  sophists  and  distinguished  rhetoricians,  and  so 
far  affected  authorship  as  to  win  the  unenviable  title  of  Grceculus  in  his 
own  lifetime  :  yet  he  never  neglected  state  affairs.  Owing  to  his  untiring 
energy  and  vast  capacity  for  business,  he  not  only  succeeded  in  reorgani- 
sing every  department  of  the  Empire,  social,  political,  fiscal,  military, 
and  municipal ;  but  he  also  held  in  his  own  hands  the  threads  of  all  its 
complicated  machinery.  He  was  strict  in  matters  of  routine,  and 
appears  to  have  been  almost  a  martinet  among  his  legions  :  yet  in  social 
intercourse  he  lived  on  terms  of  familiarity  with  inferiors,  combining  the 
graces  of  elegant  conversation  with  the  bonhomie  of  boon  companionship, 
displaying  a  warm  heart  to  his  friends,  and  using  magnificent  generosity. 
He  restored  the  social  as  well  as  the  military  discipline  of  the  Roman 
world ;  and  his  code  of  laws  lasted  till  Justinian.  Among  many  of  his 
useful  measures  of  reform,  he  issued  decrees  restricting  the  power  of  masters 
over  their  slaves,  and  depriving  them  of  their  old  capital  jurisdiction. 
His  biographers  find  little  to  accuse  him  of  beyond  a  singular  avidity  for 
fame,  addiction  to  magic  arts,  and  luxurious  vices  :  yet  they  adduce  no 
proof  of  his  having,  at  any  rate  before  the  date  of  his  final  retirement  to 
his  Tiburtine  villa,  shared  the  crimes  of  a  Nero  or  a  Commodus.  On  the 
whole,  we  must  recognise  in  Hadrian  a  nature  of  extraordinary  energy, 
capacity  for  administrative  government,  and  mental  versatility.  A  cer- 
tain superficiality,  vulgarity,  and  commonplaceness  seems  to  have  been 
forced  upon  him  by  the  circumstances  of  his  age,  no  less  than  by  his 
special  temperament.  This  quality  of  the  immitigable  commonplace  is 
clearly  written  on  his  many  portraits.  Their  chief  interest  consists  in  a 
fixed  expression  of  fatigue — as  though  the  man  were  weary  with  much 
seeking  and  with  little  finding.  In  all  things  he  was  somewhat  of  a 
dilettante;  and  the  Nemesis  of  that  sensibility  to  impressions  which 
distinguishes  the  dilettante  came  upon  him  ere  he  died.  He  ended  his 
days  in  an  appalling  and  persistent  paroxysm  of  ennui,  desiring  the 
death  which  would  not  come  to  his  relief. 

The  whole  creative  and  expansive  force  of  Hadrian's  century  lay 
concealed  in  the  despised  Christian  sect.  Art  was  expiring  in  a  sunset 
blaze  of  gorgeous  imitation,  tasteless  grandeur,  technical  elaboration. 
Philosophy  had  become  sophistical  or  mystic ;  its  real  life  survived  only 
in  the  phrase  "entbehren  sollst  du,  sollst  entbehren"  of  the  Stoics. 
Literature  was  repetitive  and  scholastic.  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  Plutarch, 
and  Juvenal  indeed  were  living  ;  but  their  work  formed  the  last  great 
literary  triumph  of  the  age.  Religion  had  degenerated  under  the 
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twofold  influences  of  scepticism  and  intrusive  foreign  cults.  It  was, 
in  truth,  an  age  in  which,  for  a  sound  heart  and  manly  intellect,  there 
lay  no  proper  choice  except  between  the  stoicism  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and 
the  Christianity  of  the  Catacombs.  All  else  had  passed  into  shams,  un- 
realities, and  visions.  Now  Hadrian  was  neither  stoical  nor  Chris- 
tian. He  was  a  Grceculus.  In  that  contemptuous  epithet,  stripping  it 
of  its  opprobrious  significance,  we  find  the  real  key  to  his  character.  In 
a  failing  age  he  lived  a  restless- minded,  many-sided  soldier-prince,  whose 
inner  hopes  and  highest  aspirations  were  for  Hellas.  Hellas,  her  art, 
her  history,  her  myths,  her  literature,  her  lovers,  her  young  heroes 
filled  him  with  enthusiasm.  To  rebuild  her  ruined  cities,  to  restore  her 
deities,  to  revive  her  golden  life  of  blended  poetry  and  science,  to  recon- 
struct her  spiritual  empire  as  he  had  reorganised  the  Roman  world,  was 
Hadrian's  dream.  It  was  indeed  a  dream  ;  one  which  a  far  more  creative 
genius  than  Hadrian's  could  not  have  realised. 

But  now,  returning  to  the  two  alternatives  regarding  his  friend's 
death  :  was  this  philo-Hellenic  Emperor  the  man  to  have  immolated 
Antinous  for  extispicium  and  then  deified  him  ?  Probably  not.  The 
discord  between  this  bloody  act  and  subsequent  hypocrisy  upon  the  one 
hand,  and  Hadrian's  Greek  sympathies  upon  the  other,  must  be  reckoned 
too  strong  for  even  such  a  dipsychic  character  as  his.  There  is  nothing 
in  either  Spartian  or  Dion  to  justify  the  opinion  that  he  was  naturally 
cruel  or  fantastically  deceitful.  On  the  other  hand,  Hadrian's  philo- 
Hellenic,  splendour-loving,  somewhat  tawdry,  fame-desiring  nature  was 
precisely  of  the  sort  to  jump  eagerly  at  the  deification  of  a  favourite  who 
had  either  died  a  natural  death  or  killed  himself  to  save  his  master. 
Hadrian  had  loved  Antinous  with  a  Greek  passion  in  his  lifetime.  The 
Homan  Emperor  was  half  a  god.  He  remembered  how  Zeus  had  loved 
Ganymede,  and  raised  him  to  Olympus  ;  how  Achilles  had  loved 
Patroclus,  and  performed  his  funeral  rites  at  Troy;  how  the  demigod 
Alexander  had  loved  Hephsestion,  and  lifted  him  into  a  hero's  seat  on 
high.  He,  Hadrian,  would  do  the  like,  now  that  death  had  robbed  him 
of  his  comrade.  The  Roman,  who  surrounded  himself  at  Tivoli  with  copies 
of  Greek  temples,  and  who  called  his  garden  Tempe,  played  thus  at  being 
Zeus,  Achilles,  Alexander ;  and  the  civilised  world  humoured  his  whim. 
Though  the  sophists  scoffed  at  his  real  grief  and  honourable  tears,  they 
consecrated  his  lost  favourite,  found  out  a  star  for  him,  carved  him  in 
breathing  brass,  and  told  tales  about  his  sacred  flower.  Pancrates  was 
entertained  in  Alexandria  at  the  public  cost  for  his  fable  of  the  lotos ; 
and  the  lyrist  Mesomedes  received  so  liberal  a  pension  for  his  hymn  to 
Antinous  that  Antoninus  Pius  found  it  needful  to  curtail  it. 

After  weighing  the  authorities,  considering  the  circumstances  of  the 
age,  and  estimating  Hadrian's  character,  I  am  thus  led  to  reject  the 
alternative  of  immolation.  Spartian's  own  words,  quern  muliebriter 
flevit,  as  well  as  the  subsequent  acts  of  the  Emperor  and  the  acquiescence 
of  the  whole  world  in  the  new  deity,  prove  to  my  mind  that  in  the  sug- 
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gestion  of  extispicium  we  have  one  of  those  covert  calumnies  which  it  is 
impossible  to  set  aside  at  this  distance  of  time,  and  which  render  the 
history  of  Roman  Emperors  and  Popes  almost  impracticable. 

The  case,  then,  stands  before  us  thus.  Antinous  was  drowned  in  the 
Nile  near  Besa,  either  by  accident  or  by  voluntary  suicide  to  save  his 
master's  life.  Hadrian's  love  for  him  had  been  unmeasured,  so  was  his 
grief.  Both  of  them  were  genuine ;  but  in  the  nature  of  the  man  there 
was  something  artificial.  He  could  not  be  content  to  love  and  grieve 
alone ;  he  must  needs  enact  the  part  of  Alexander,  and  realise,  if  only  by 
a  sort  of  makebelieve,  a  portion  of  his  Greek  ideal.  Antinous,  the 
beautiful  servant,  was  to  take  the  place  of  Ganymede,  of  Patroclus,  of 
Hephsestion ;  never  mind  if  Hadrian  was  a  Roman  and  his  friend  a 
Bithynian,  and  if  the  love  between  them,  as  between  an  emperor  of  fifty 
and  a  boy  of  nineteen,  had  been  less  than  heroic.  The  opportunity  was 
too  fair  to  be  missed ;  the  role  too  fascinating  to  be  rejected.  The  world, 
in  spite  of  covert  sneers,  lent  itself  to  the  sham,  and  Antinous  became 
a  god. 

The  uniformly  contemptuous  tone  of  antique  authorities  almost 
obliges  us  to  rank  this  deification  of  Antinous,  together  with  the  Tibur- 
tine  villa  and  the  dream  of  a  Hellenic  Renaissance,  among  the  part- 
shams,  part-enthusiasms  of  Hadrian's  "  sumptuous"  character.  Spartian's 
account  of  the  consecration,  and  his  hint  that  Hadrian  composed  the 
oracles  delivered  at  his  favourite's  tomb ;  Avrian's  letter  to  the  Emperor 
describing  the  island  Leuke,  and  flattering  him  by  an  adroit  comparison 
with  Achilles ;  the  poem  by  Pancrates  mentioned  in  the  Deipnosophistce, 
which  furnished  the  myth  of  a  new  lotos  dedicated  to  Antinous;  the 
invention  of  the  star,  and  Hadrian's  conversations  with  his  courtiers  on 
this  subject — all  converge  to  form  the  belief  that  something  of  consciously 
unreal  mingled  with  this  act  of  apotheosis  by  Imperial  decree.  Hadrian 
sought  to  assuage  his  grief  by  paying  his  favourite  illustrious  honours 
after  death ;  he  also  desired  to  give  the  memory  of  his  own  love  the  most 
congenial  and  poetical  environment,  to  feed  upon  it  in  the  daintiest 
places,  and  to  deck  it  with  the  prettiest  flowers  of  fancy.  He  therefore 
canonised  Antinous,  and  took  measures  for  disseminating  his  cult  through- 
out the  world,  careless  of  the  element  of  imposture  which  might  seem  to 
mingle  with  the  consecration  of  his  true  affection.  Hadrian's  superficial 
taste  was  not  offended  by  the  gimcrack  quality  of  the  new  god ;  and 
Antinous  was  saved  from  being  a  merely  pinchbeck  saint  by  his  own 
charming  personality. 

This  will  not,  however,  wholly  satisfy  the  conditions  of  the  problem  ; 
and  we  are  obliged  to  ask  ourselves  whether  there  was  not  something  in 
the  character  of  Antinous  himself,  something  divinely  inspired  and  irra- 
diate with  spiritual  beauty,  apparent  to  his  fellows  and  remembered  after 
his  mysterious  death,  which  justified  his  canonisation,  and  removed  it 
from  the  region  of  Imperial  makebelieve.  If  this  was  not  the  case, 
if  Antinous  died  like  a  flower  cropped  from  the  garden  of  the  court- 
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pages,  how  should  the  Emperor  in  the  first  place  have  bewailed  him  and 
the  people  afterwards  have  received  him  as  a  god  ?  May  it  not  have 
been  that  he  was  a  youth  of  more  than  ordinary  promise,  gifted  with 
intellectual  enthusiasms  proportioned  to  his  beauty  and  endowed  with 
something  of  Phrebean  inspiration,  who,  had  he  survived,  might  have 
even  inaugurated  a  new  age  for  the  world,  or  have  emulated  the 
heroism  of  Hypatia  in  a  hopeless  cause  ?  Was  the  link  between  him 
and  Hadrian  formed  less  by  the  boy's  beauty  than  by  his  marvellous 
capacity  for  apprehending  and  his  fitness  for  realising  the  Emperor's 
Greek  dreams?  Did  the  spirit  of  Neoplatonism  find  in  him  con- 
genial incarnation  ?  At  any  rate,  was  there  not  enough  in  the  then 
current  beliefs  about  the  future  of  tha  soul,  as  abundantly  set  forth  in 
Plutarch's  writings,  to  justify  a  conviction  that  he  had  already  passed 
into  the  lunar  sphere,  awaiting  the  final  apotheosis  of  purged  spirits  in 
the  sun  1  These  questions  may  be  asked — indeed,  they  must  be  asked 
• — for,  without  suggesting  them,  we  leave  the  worship  of  Antinous  an 
almost  inexplicable  scandal,  an  almost  unintelligible  blot  on  human 
nature.  Unless  we  ask  them,  we  must  be  content  to  echo  the  coarse  and 
violent  diatribes  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus  against  the  vigils  of  the  deified 
exoletus.  But  they  cannot  be  answered,  for  antiquity  is  altogether  silent 
about  him ;  only  here  and  there,  in  the  indignant  utterance  of  a  Chris- 
tian Father,  stung  to  the  quick  by  Pagan  parallels  between  Antinons 
and  Christ,  do  we  catch  a  perverted  echo  of  the  popular  emotion  upon 
which  his  cult  reposed,  which  recognised  his  godhood  or  his  vicarious 
self-sacrifice,  and  which  paid  enduring  tribute  to  the  sublimity  of  his 
young  life  untimely  quenched. 

[  To  be  continued  ] 
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POLAND  is  about  the  last  country  to  which  one  thinks  of  going  for  mo\in- 
tain  scenery.  Prussia  is  flat  enough ;  but  Prussia  has  got  the  Hartz. 
Russia  is  worse  ;  yet  Russia,  as  we  have  learned  to  know,  is  bounded  by 
the  Caucasus,  which  exceeds  in  height  and  scarcely  yields  in  beauty  to 
the  Swiss  Alps.  But  Poland  suggests  only  boundless  plains  and  mono- 
tonous forests,  muddy  rivers  winding  slowly  through  long  tracts  of 
marsh  into  a  shallow  sea.  Such  romance  as  the  country  has  to  most  of 
us  it  derives  from  its  sufferings,  and  from  the  vision  of  bands  of  insur- 
gents eluding  the  pursuit  of  Russian  columns  in  the  depths  of  those  path- 
less woods. 

Nevertheless,  Poland  has  a  mountain  region,  and  a  very  noble  and 
beautiful  region  it  is.  Only  let  it  be  remembered  that  to  the  geographer 
Poland  does  not  mean  merely  the  Poland  of  this  century,  which 
has  now  been  made  politically  a  part  of  Russia,  but  old  Poland  as 
it  stood  before  the  partition ;  or,  to  be  more  exact,  that  country  in 
which  the  Polish  race  dwells,  and  over  which  the  Polish  tongue 
is  still  spoken.  That  is  to  say,  Poland  includes  Galicia,  now  a  pro- 
vince of  the  Austrian  Empire ;  but  in  tongue,  religion,  habits,  history, 
and  sentiment  just  as  representative  of  old  Poland  as  "Warsaw  itself. 
And  it  is  in  Galicia  that  these  Polish  Alps  lie,  of  which  I  am  going  to 
give  some  short  description.  Some  seventy  miles  to  the  S.S.W.  of  Kra- 
kow, the  hills  which  lie  on  the  borders  of  Galicia  and  Hungary  rise  into  a 
group  or  ridge  of  bold  and  lofty  mountains  which  the  Germans  generally 
call  the  Central  Carpathians,  but  which  the  natives  know  by  the 
Slavonic  name  of  Tatra.  This  mountain  mass — which  contains  in  a  small 
area  a  great  variety  of  scenery,  and  an  extraordinary  number  of  interest- 
ing peaks,  lakes,  and  valleys — is  most  easily  reached  from  the  south, 
where  a  railway  skirts  it.  But  a  much  more  interesting  approach  is 
from  the  north  or  Polish  side,  through  the  grand  old  city  of  Krakow. 

Krakow  is  so  little  visited  by  Englishmen — so  very  little  that  when 
an  unmistakable  stranger  is  seen  in  the  streets,  conjecture  can  assign 
him  no  origin  more  distant  than  Berlin — that  some  account  of  it  may 
not  be  unwelcome.  It  belongs  to  that  melancholy  but  interesting  class 
of  cities  of  which  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  Toledo,  Venice,  Trondhjem,  and 
Kiev  are  examples — cities  that  have  once  been,  but  are  no  longer,  capitals 
of  independent  States.  Such  cities  have  about  them  a  twofold  attraction. 
They  have  that  air  of  having  seen  better  days,  of  having  enjoyed  a  pomp 
and  power  that  have  departed,  which  lends  dignity  even  to  commonplace 
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externals,  and  gives  an  interest  to  what  might  otherwise  be  mean.  The 
fragrance  of  autumn,  the  subtle  charm  of  decay,  hangs  round  them.  And 
then  the  very  fact  that  their  growth  has  usually  been  checked  when  or 
soon  after  they  reached  their  meridian,  has  enabled  them  to  preserve  many 
traces  of  antiquity,  which,  in  more  prosperous  towns,  where  old  buildings 
are  destroyed  to  make  way  for  new,  would  have  long  since  perished.  In 
a  city  like  Milan  or  Cologne  every  fourth  or  fifth  generation  pulls  down 
the  dwellings,  the  warehouses,  even  often  the  churches  of  its  forefathers, 
to  erect  bigger  or  more  commodious  ones  in  their  stead.  London  is  the 
most  conspicuous  example  of  such  ruin.  But  Krakow,  like  most  of 
those  sister  cities  just  referred  to,  lost  her  great  position  as  a  capital 
quite  suddenly,  and  has  since  then  been  nothing  more  than  a  provincial 
town,  a  sort  of  magnified  county  town,  with  few  industries  and  only  a 
moderate  trade.  Hence  the  old  things  have  stood ;  and  though,  to  bo 
sure,  private  houses  have  been  modernised,  still  the  antique  character  of 
the  place  has  suffered  very  little. 

Krakow  is  the  most  distinctively  Polish  city  in  all  the  region  which 
once  was  Poland.  Warsaw  is  a  recent  and  upstart  place  by  comparison. 
It  did  not  become  the  seat  of  government  till  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  of  late  years  it  has  been  to  some  extent  Russified.  But  the  older 
city  is  still  thoroughly  national.  The  Polish  language  is  the  official 
speech,  the  traditions  of  the  departed  monarchy  cling  round  the  Cathe- 
dral where  the  national  heroes  lie  buried,  and  the  Castle,  where  the  kings 
of  the  older  dynasties  held  their  barbaric  feasts. 

Krakow  lies  near  the  southern  edge  of  a  vast  plain — that  vast  plain 
that  stretches  all  the  way  northward  to  the  Baltic,  and  eastward  to  the 
Ural  Mountains.  On  the  south  the  country,  at  first  gently  undulating, 
rises  by  degrees  into  high  hills,  whose  tops,  some  twenty  or  thirty  miles 
distant,  give  a  blue  background  to  the  landscape.  It  is  a  well- cultivated 
country,  with  patches  of  forest  here  and  there,  but,  in  the  main,  of  open 
arable  and  pasture  land,  dotted  over  with  frequent  villages.  Across  the 
plain,  and  just  washing  the  city,  flows  the  broad  and  sluggish  Vistula, 
too  muddy  for  beauty,  too  shallow  for  much  navigation,  but  still  with  an 
air  of  dignity  about  it  not  unworthy  of  the  national  river  of  Poland. 
Within,  the  aspect  of  the  city  is  curiously  different  from  that  of  the 
German  towns  which  the  traveller  has  lately  left.  The  streets  are  wider 
and  more  straight,  and  in  the  centre  there  is  a  great  open  square  some- 
what like  the  Meidan  of  the  East,  where  fairs  are  held,  and  round 
which  the  best  shops  and  the  chief  cafes  are  planted.  The  houses  are 
tall  and  solid ;  some  of  them  look  as  if  they  had  been,  and  indeed  pro- 
bably were,  the  palaces  of  that  turbulent  old  nobility  whose  descendants 
have  now  been  reduced  to  poverty,  or  cherish  in  a  hopeless  exile  their 
memories  of  departed  greatness.  The  hotel  in  which  we  stayed  was  one 
of  these — a  tall  pile  with  walls  thick  enough  for  a  mediaeval  castle,  broad 
stone  staircases,  a  great  gallery  running  on  each  floor  round  a  courtyard, 
and  lofty  chambers  in  which  one  felt  lost  at  night.  The  churches,  whose 
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bells  clang  without  ceasing,  have  the  same  air  of  grand  but  somewhat 
ponderous  gloom.  Architecturally  they  are  not  very  striking,  and  more 
interesting  from  the  beautiful  glass  and  the  wood-carvings  which  one  or 
two  of  them  contain  than  from  any  peculiarities  of  their  style,  which  is 
that  of  East  Germany.  One  has  frequent  occasion  to  remark  in  these 
countries  for  how  much  more  the  influence  of  religion  may  count  than 
does  the  influence  of  race.  As  Catholics  who  had  got  their  Christianity 
from  the  West,  the  Slavonic  Poles,  like  the  Slavonic  Bohemians,  looked 
always  towards  the  West,  and  were  in  intimate  ecclesiastical  as  well  as 
political  relations  with  Germany  and  Hungary.  They  were,  indeed,  for 
a  long  time  dependent  on  the  Germanic  Empire.  Their  churches, 
therefore,  are  of  a  German  Gothic,  and  were  probably  designed  by 
German  builders ;  while  their  kinsfolk,  the  Russians,  having  been  con- 
verted by  missionaries  of  the  Orthodox  Eastern  Church,  belonged  to  an 
utterly  different  sphere,  and  followed  the  models  of  Constantinople  in 
architecture  and  art  as  well  as  in  discipline  and  ritual.  The  Cathedral 
of  Krakow  (which  has  been  the  seat  of  an  archbishop  for  many 
centuries)  stands  on  the  only  height  in  the  city — a  steep  bluff  overlooking 
the  Vistula,  and  commanding  a  splendid  prospect  to  the  north  and  east 
along  its  winding  shores.  This  bluff  was  probably  the  first  inhabited 
part  of  the  city,  and  very  likely  the  fortified  kernel  round  which  it  grew 
up.  It  is  in  fact  an  Acropolis,  well  placed  both  for  defence  and  to 
command  the  navigation  of  the  river.  The  top  of  the  hill  is  covered  by 
the  palace  of  the  kings,  a  huge  but  rather  ugly  mass  of  buildings,  no 
part  of  which  looks  older  than  the  sixteenth  century,  while  most  of  it  is 
evidently  later.  It  has  now  been  turned  into  a  barrack,  and  its  dull 
stuccoed  courts  and  interminable  galleries  are  full  of  white-coated 
soldiers  lounging  about  and  chattering  in  all  the  tongues  which  an 
Austrian  army  speaks.  Close  to  the  palace,  and  squeezed  in  between  it 
and  the  edge  of  the  abrupt  hill-slope,  is  the  Cathedral.  It  is  a  small 
church,  which  would  go  inside  the  nave  of  York  Minster,  and  its 
exterior  is  ungainly.  But  its  historical  associations  more  than  make  up 
for  any  want  of  visible  majesty.  It  teems  with  monuments  that  call  up 
the  greatest  names,  the  most  striking  incidents,  in  the  long  story  of 
Poland's  greatness  and  decay.  It  is  the  Westminster  Abbey  of  the 
Polish  people.  The  high  altar  is  adorned  by  a  sumptuous  silver 
shrine  under  which  rest  the  bones  of  St.  Stanislas,  the  martyred 
patron  saint  of  the  nation,  who  was  Bishop  of  Krakow,  and  slain  by  a 
ferocious  king  in  the  eleventh  century.  The  chapels  on  both  sides  were 
most  of  them  erected  by  one  or  other  of  the  great  families,  and  contain 
busts  of  them  and  pictures  representing  famous  scenes  in  Polish  history. 
One  has  a  superb  Christ  by  Thorwaldsen.  In  the  crypt  beneath,  to 
which  you  descend  down  a  staircase  whose  top  is  covered  by  a  brazen 
trap-door,  are  the  tombs  of  the  kings,  their  wives  and  children.  You 
are  led  with  flickering  candles  through  a  labyrinth  of  chilly  vaults,  and 
faintly  discern  amid  the  gloom  the  huge  sarcophagi  within  which  lie  the 
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bones  of  forgotten  potentates — potentates  whose  very  names  the  Western 
traveller  has  scarcely  heard,  but  who  ruled  a  kingdom  larger  than  France, 
ajungdom  that  stretched  from  the  Oder  to  the  Dnieper.  The  earlier 
tombs,  beginning  from  the  twelfth  century,  are  very  rude,  and  all  are 
plain  and  massive.  Only  two  uncrowned  heroes  have  been  admitted 
into  this  royal  sepulchre,  the  last  two  heroes  of  the  nation — and  are  they 
to  be  its  last  1 — Kosciuszko  and  Poniatowski.  They  lie  in  the  central 
vault,  on  either  side  of  the  coffin  of  John  Sobieski.  But  the  spot  in  the 
church  which  speaks  most  of  all  to  a  Polish  heart  is  the  main  chapel  of 
the  choir  immediately  behind  the  altar  of  St.  Stanislas.  Here  Polish 
sovereigns  were  crowned  from  the  first  building  of  the  Cathedral  down 
till  the  melancholy  end.  Here  are  set,  facing  each  other,  two  chairs  of 
state.  The  one  is  the  archiepiscopal  chair  of  Krakow ;  the  other  is  the 
throne  of  the  king  of  Poland,  the  throne  that  has  so  long  stood  empty, 
and  is  never  to  be  filled  again.  Its  gilding  is  tarnished ;  and  the  dust  lies 
thick  upon  the  faded  red  silk  that  covers  it.  In  this  bare  and  silent 
chapel,  which  once  echoed  to  the  shouts  of  the  assembled  nobles,  it  is  the 
most  pathetic  emblem  of  the  extinction  of  a  powerful  kingdom  and  the 
enslavement  of  a  gifted  people. 

There  are  not  many  sights  in  Krakow ;  and  if  there  were,  I  should  not 
attempt  to  describe  them,  since  nothing  is  duller  than  the  guidebook-like 
enumeration  of  details,  into  which  one  slides  in  trying  to  be  exhaustive. 
Still  the  Jewish  town  ought  to  be  mentioned,  for  the  Jews  are  the  most 
striking  feature  in  the  population  of  the  city.  They  were,  as  old  writers 
say,  brought  hither  by  King  Casimir  the  Great  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  settled  in  the  suburb,  which  they  still  inhabit,  and  which  is  called 
from  him  the  Casimir  city.  It  is  altogether  unlike  the  inner  city,  with 
streets  wider,  houses  comparatively  low  and  mean,  and  an  indescribable  air 
of  dirt  and  squalor  pervading  everything.  There  is  an  immense  bustle  of 
buying  and  selling  going  on — a  sort  of  perpetual  Rag  Fair — chiefly  in 
wearing-apparel,  but  also  in  all  sorts  of  articles  of  domestic  utility,  fur- 
niture, pots  and  pans,  shovels  and  gridirons,  pottery  (all  cheap  and  ugly), 
and  small  groceries.  The  dealers  are  mostly  outside  their  doors,  where 
indeed  the  greater  part  of  the  wares  are  displayed,  and  solicit  the  passer- 
by in  Polish,  Hebrew,  or,  more  rarely,  German.  There  are  altogether 
in  Krakow,  whose  total  population  amounts  to  40,000,  over  12,000  Jews. 
The  great  majority  are  Orthodox  or  Rabbinical,  and  are  distinguishable  by 
their  long  straight  coats  of  cloth  or  alpaca,  coming  almost  to  the  ankles, 
tall  and  narrow-brimmed  hats,  and  little  wispy  curls  on  either  side  of 
the  face.  Such  a  hideous  dress  creates  a  prejudice  against  them,  which 
is  in  large  measure  unjust,  for  they  are  a  valuable  element  in  the 
population  of  Poland,  and  get  on  better  with  the  Christians  than  is  the 
case  further  east,  or  even  in  Germany.  A  few  have  begun  to  drop  the 
peculiar  dress,  with  the  strict  observance  of  the  Law,  and  may  before 
long  be  absorbed  in  the  body  of  the  people.  Though  the  race  would 
seem  to  have  kept  pretty  much  to.  itself  all  these  centuries,  there  is 
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a  great  diversity  of  complexion  among  these  Polish  Jews.  Many  are 
fair  in  face ;  some  have  sandy  hair ;  but  the  characteristic  features  are 
seldom  absent.  In  Poland,  as  elsewhere,  they  are  townsfolk,  never 
settling  down  to  till  the  soil ;  and  their  bustling  activity  makes  them 
seem  even  more  numerous  in  Krakow  than  they  really  are,  so  that  a 
stranger  might  fancy  it  a  Jewish  city.  It  is  by  no  means  stagnant  or 
decaying ;  for  the  converging  railways  and  its  position  in  a  fertile  country 
make  it  a  place  of  considerable  trade.  But  this  hardly  qualifies  the  air 
of  melancholy  that  broods  over  it.  The  Poles  are  by  nature,  like  their 
nearest  relations  the  Bohemians,  a  bright  and  vivacious  people.  Those 
who  know  the  Slavonic  race  best  generally  agree  in  holding  them  to  be  its 
most  highly  gifted  branch.  And  here  in  Galicia  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
much  misgovernment  to  complain  of,  nor  perhaps  anything  more  than  the 
pedantry,  formalism,  and  backwardness  which  characterise  Austrian 
rule  everywhere.  The  Polish  tongue  reigns,  and  Poles  are  freely  ad- 
mitted to  the  best  posts  under  Government  which  industry  and  talent 
can  win.  Nevertheless,  the  sense  of  the  past,  of  the  downfall  of  their 
monarchy,  and  the  apparently  destined  extinction  of  their  nationality, 
seems  to  lie  like  a  load  upon  their  souls.  Krakow,  with  its  grand  old 
houses,  its  picturesque  crowds,  its  pleasant  gardens  engirdling  the  houses, 
its  bells  chiming  ceaselessly  in  the  clear  summer  air,  is  withal  a  place  of 
sadness. 

There  are  two  excursions  which  every  visitor  is  expected  to  take,  on 
pain  of  being  regarded  as  contemptuous  of  national  feeling.  The  first  is 
to  the  Hill  of  Kosciuszko,  and  it  has  the  merit  of  being  short  and  easy. 
Three  steep  mounds  or  hills  rise  from  the  plain  near  the  city :  one  is 
called  the  Krakus  Hill,  from  a  mythical  Krakus  who  slew  dragons  and 
gave  his  name  to  the  town ;  another  is  named  from  some  female 
heroine  of  legend  ;  and  the  third,  which  lies  about  two  miles  off,  has 
received  its  name  from  a  lofty  mound  of  earth,  which  was  heaped  up  on 
the  top  of  it  in  honour  of  the  patriot  after  his  death.  Nobles,  burghers, 
ladies,  laboured  with  their  own  hands  in  piling  it  up  ;  bags  and  baskets 
filled  with  earth  were  brought  from  every  part  of  the  dominions  of  the 
ancient  Polish  kingdom  to  be  added  to  the  heap ;  and  thus  it  was  raised 
in  a  steep  grass-covered  cone  to  a  height  of  about  eighty  feet  above  the 
top  of  the  hill.  You  approach  it  through  the  strong  walls  of  the  fort 
which  crowns  the  hill — one  of  several  that  protect  Krakow — and  ascend 
the  conical  mound  by  spiral  paths.  On  the  summit  is  a  huge  boulder  of 
gneiss,  with  the  single  word  "  Kosciuszko w "  carved  upon  it.  The 
prospect  is  magnificent ;  and  most  so  at  sunset,  when  we  saw  it,  blue 
ridges  rising  one  behind  another  to  the  south,  the  towers  and  spires 
of  the  city  glittering  under  the  dying  light,  and  the  smooth  stream 
winding  through  gardens  and  hamlets  and  happy  autumn  fields  till  it  is 
lost  beyond  the  Russian  frontier  in  the  boundless  plain.  Looking  over 
that  plain,  looking  from  the  stone  inscribed  with  Kosciuszko's  name, 
over  the  country  for  which  he  and  so  many  others  bled  in  vain,  one  is 
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reminded  of  the  Greek  saying  that  the  whole  earth  is  the  tomb  of  famous 
men,  and  understands  the  feeling  which  planted  on  this  commanding 
height  so  noble  and  so  simple  a  monument  to  the  last  hero  of  the  nation. 

The  other  expedition  that  must  be  made  from  Krakow  is  to  those 
enormous  salt-mines,  stretching  over,  or  rather  under,  many  miles  of 
land,  by  which  it  is  chiefly  known  to  the  world  at  large.  They  are  at  a 
place  called  Wielicza,  about  seven  miles  from  the  city.  Having  seen 
many  salt-mines  before,  having  been  heartily  bored  by  them,  and  being 
moreover  of  an  indolent  turn  of  mind,  I  at  first  refused  to  go.  How- 
ever, I  was  blessed  with  the  company  of  two  energetic  friends  :  one  of 
whom  has  seen  most  things  in  Europe  and  Asia,  and  is  not  satisfied 
yet.  He  represented  that  it  is  a  piece  of  presumption  for  an  individual 
traveller  to  attempt  to  be  wiser  than  the  rest  of  the  world,  who  have 
agreed  that  certain  sights  must  be  seen,  and  clinched  his  arguments  by 
declaring  that  anyhow  he  would  go  himself.  Knowing  how  defenceless 
is  the  position  of  a  man  who  has  not  seen  what  his  companions  have,  I 
submitted  forthwith.  And  he  was  quite  right,  for  the  mines  are  well  worth 
visiting.  Not  that  there  is  anything  of  special  interest  either  in  the  geo- 
logical or  mineralogical  way,  or  in  the  science  of  mining ;  at  least,  if  there 
is,  we  were  not  shown  it.  But  some  of  the  effects  are  wonderfully  fine.  You 
are  admitted  on  two  days  in  each  week,  and  then  in  a  large  party,  thirty 
or  forty  at  least,  a  pretty  heavy  charge  being  made  for  the  illuminations. 
After  descending  some  400  feet,  you  are  led  through  long  dark  passages 
from  one  huge  vaulted  hall  to  another ;  sometimes  looking  up  from 
beneath  to  a  roof  almost  lost  in  gloom,  again  looking  down  from  an 
aperture  near  the  top  of  one  of  these  chambers  upon  lamps  glittering 
faintly  far  below.  In  several  of  the  largest  halls  Bengal  lights  are  burnt 
and  rockets  let  off — a  cockneyfied  sort  of  thing,  one  may  say ;  but  when 
one  of  these  vast  caverns  suddenly  starts  into  full  light,  and  its  count- 
less crystals  flash  upon  you  from  walls  and  roof,  the  imagination  is 
touched  in  no  common  way.  You  think  of  the  Hall  of  Eblis  in  Vatliek  ; 
or  those  subterranean  palaces  of  the  Arabian  Nights  where  the  treasures 
of  the  Jinn  lie  concealed  ;  or  Virgil's  vaguely  grand  descriptions  of  the 
lower  world.  At  one  point  the  low  dark  corridor  emerges  on  the  edge  of 
a  deep  pool,  where  a  barge  lies  which  takes  some  of  the  visitants,  and 
moves  silently  with  them  across  the  black  water  and  under  an  arch  of 
rock  into  a  second  pool,  till  the  lights  and  voices  are  almost  lost  in  the 
distance.  It  was  Charon  and  the  Styx  to  the  life — if  one  can  talk  of 
life  in  such  a  connection. 

He  who  would  reach  the  Polish  Alps  from  Krakow  has  two  courses 
open  to  him.  He  may  go  by  railway,  making  a  circuit  of  a  whole  day's 
journey  by  way  of  Oderberg  to  reach  their  southern  foot ;  or  he  may 
hire  a  vehicle,  and,  after  driving  for  a  long  day  and  a  half,  find  himself 
at  their  northern  base.  Wishing  to  see  something  of  Galician  country, 
we  chose  the  latter  plan,  sending  round  our  baggage  by  the  train,  and 
retaining  only  such  light  things  as  could  be  earned  over  the  mountains. 
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The  vehicle  we  procured  was  the  usual  peasant's  waggon  of  Central 
Europe.  It  is  a  long,  low,  narrow,  springless  cart,  -with  low  wattled  sides 
and  four  small  wheels,  having  a  kind  of  framework  over  it,  by  which 
you  can  cover  the  top  and  sides  with  canvas,  and  so  obtain  some  pro- 
tection against  both  sun  and  rain.  The  inside  is  filled  with  hay, 
reclining  upon  which  you  suffer  less  than  might  be  expected  from  the 
bumping  and  jolting.  One  of  us  sat  beside  the  driver  on  a  board  fixed 
across  the  cart ;  the  other  two  ensconced  themselves  behind  in  the  hay  ; 
while  at  the  tail-end  of  all  was  placed  the  baggage.  Two  horses  are 
harnessed  to  this  contrivance  with  some  bits  of  rotten  rope,  which 
require  mending  every  hour  or  two ;  and  with  much  noise  and  shaking, 
one  accomplishes,  on  level  ground,  about  four  or  five  miles  an  hour. 
It  must  be  rather  trying  to  the  vertebrae  on  a  long  journey ;  but  is 
quite  endurable  for  a  day  and  a  half,  and  has,  withal,  so  much  of  "  local 
colour  "  about  it  that  one  feels  bound  not  to  complain  of  the  discomfort. 
However,  I  don't  recommend  it  for  invalids  or  ladies. 

We  set  off  at  half-past  5  A.M.,  in  a  fog  so  dense  that  we  narrowly 
escaped  several  collisions  with  other  waggons  which  were  coming  in  to 
market  in  a  long  string ;  nor  did  the  sun  shine  out  till,  about  half- 
past  seven  o'clock,  we  reached  the  first  halting-place,  a  village  nine 
miles  from  Krakow.  As  the  same  horses  are  taken  all  the  way, 
frequent  stoppages  to  giAre  them  rest  and  food  are  necessary :  nor 
is  the  traveller  sorry  to  stretch  his  legs  and  ramble  through  the 
peasants'  houses.  We  were  then  in  a  wholly  different  country — a 
country  of  steep  though  not  high  hills,  bright  pastures  interspersed  with 
woods  and  frequent  villages.  It  reminded  us  of  the  lower  parts  of  the 
Yorkshire  fells,  or  the  outskirts  of  the  Scottish  highlands,  with  grass 
just  as  green,  and  a  profusion,  even  in  August,  of  ferns  and  wild-flowers. 
The  roads  were  almost  covered  with  gaily-dressed  peasants  wending  their 
way  to  church  or  market ;  some  in  waggons  like  our  own,  but  the  greater 
number  in  long  processions,  thirty  or  forty  strong,  which  moved  slowly 
along  in  loose  array,  generally  preceded  by  a  priest  or  two  with  atten- 
dants carrying  banners.  Many  of  them  were  singing  ;  and  the  sound  of 
the  hymns  rising  through  the  still  air,  and  often  heard  before  the  com- 
panies came  in  sight,  lent  an  additional  charm  to  the  scene.  Towards 
noon  we  rattled  into  the  market-place  of  the  town,  where  our  driver 
meant  to  take  his  mid-day  halt.  It  is  called  Myslenica — a  straggling 
place  of  perhaps  2,000  souls,  built,  like  all  Polish  villages,  round  a 
big,  irregular,  open  space,  which  seems  the  larger  because  the  houses  are 
so  low.  The  whole  population  of  the  district  seemed  to  have  poured  in. 
The  large  church  was  crowded  to  suffocation ;  and  in  tho  walled  en- 
closure which  surrounded  it  hundreds  were  sitting  on  the  grass,  the  men 
on  one  side,  the  women  and  children  on  another,  waiting  till  their  turn 
should  come  to  enter ;  some  praying  or  reading  their  books  of  devotion, 
and  all  perfectly  still  and  silent.  Such  a  picture  of  devotion  we  had 
never  seen ;  and  I  doubt  if  even  Ireland  is  so  profoundly  and  earnestly 
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Catholic  as  Galicia.  The  shrines  and  crosses  along  the  roads  are  more 
numerous  than  anywhere  else  in  Europe — certainly  more  so  than  in 
Spain,  France,  or  even  Tyrol — and  nobody  passes  the  smallest  of  them 
without  taking  off  his  hat.  It  was  pleasant  to  notice  how  well  these 
simple  peasants  were  dressed,  how  happy  and  cheerful  they  looked. 
Though  their  houses  are  rough  enough,  they  are  not  squalid ;  there  is 
a  general  air  of  primitive  comfort.  The  impression  of  melancholy  one 
gets  in  Krakow  is  not  felt  in  the  country  parts  of  Galicia,  where  the 
peasantry  are  as  well  off  as  they  have  ever  been,  and  far  better  than  in 
the  not  very  distant  days  of  serfdom.  Now  they  have  fixity  of  tenure 
and  immunity  from  forced  labour.  Politics  they  never  knew  or  cared 
about,  for  all  the  Polish  risings  were  the  work  of  the  nobles  and  the 
townsfolk.  Even  in  Russian  Poland  the  peasants  took  but  little  part  in 
the  last  two  struggles ;  and,  as  everybody  knows,  they  were  sometimes 
actually  hostile  to  the  insurgents.  They  are  a  good-looking  people,  these 
Galicians,  the  men  tall  and  well  made  ;  the  women  with  plenty  of  colour 
and  fine  eyes,  though  the  hard  toil  of  the  field  soon  tells  upon  them ;  and 
their  looks  are  set  off  by  a  picturesque  costume,  gaily  striped  petticoats,  and 
bright  red  or  blue  handkerchiefs  tied  over  the  head.  We  wondered  to  see 
no  Jewish  faces,  and  fancied  there  might  be  none  ;  but,  stumbling  upon  a 
school  full  of  Jewish  boys,  perceived  that  here,  too,  the  Jewish  element 
was  present,  though  of  course  it  did  not  figure  in  the  crowd  of  church- 
goers. 

The  road  southward  from  Myslenica  ran  through  a  country  of  higher 
hills  and  narrower  dales,  following  the  course  of  a  rapid  mountain 
streanVtill  at  last  it  began  to  mount,  and  after  a  long,  slow  ascent  brought 
us  about  four  o'clock  to  the  top  of  a  ridge  nearly  three  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea,  from  which  the  main  range  of  the  Polish  Alps — or,  to  call 
them  by  their  proper  name,  the  Tatra — revealed  itself  in  all  its  grandeur. 
Some  twenty  miles  off,  as  the  crow  flies,  beyond  lower  hills  and  a  wide 
valley,  rose  a  line  of  steep  rocky  peaks,  their  lower  slopes  covered  with 
dense  forest,  their  upper  zone  flecked  with  patches  of  snow,  and  showing 
against  the  sky  a  crest  of  jagged  rock- teeth,  which  now  and  then  towered 
up  into  some  great  pinnacle.  This  mass  is  the  Tatra,  which  we  had  come 
so  many  hundred  miles  to  explore.  Even  less  eager  mountaineers  might 
have  rejoiced  at  such  a  tempting  prospect  of  glens,  crags,  aretes,  and 
soaring  summits,  everything,  in  fact,  except  glaciers.  There  are  lakes  too, 
and  plenty  of  them — lakes  of  exquisitely  bright  colours,  lying  under  the 
shadow  of  great  granite  precipices ;  but  these  do  not  appear  in  a  distant 
view,  so  deeply  sunk  are  they  in  the  upper  hollows  of  the  vales.  Follow- 
ing the  mountain  line  to  the  west,  we  saw  it  decline  into  mountains  still 
of  considerable  height,  but  far  less  rocky  and  savage  in  their  character 
than  the  mass  in  front,  which  trended  away  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
follow.  Eastward  there  were  clouds,  and  we  could  make  out  nothing. 

From  this  "  specular  mount  "  we  descended  over  many  lesser  ridges, 
which  the  road  climbed  straight  up  and  down,  into  the  valley  of  the 
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river  Dunajecs,  and  long  after  dark  reached  the  town  of  Nowy  Targ 
(New  Market).  Though  one  pair  of  horses  had  done  over  fifty  miles  in 
the  day,  and  climbed  many  thousands  of  feet  in  these  tremendous  hills, 
they  had  a  good  trot  left  in  them  at  the  last,  and  wanted  no  whipping. 
Like  nearly  all  the  inns  in  Poland,  the  inn  at  Newmarket  is  kept  by  a 
Jew.  Good  it  was  not,  but  the  wonder  rather  is  that  in  such  an  out-of- 
the-way  place  there  should  be  a  passable  inn  at  all.  It  was  certainly 
better  than  one  would  have  found  in  a  town  of  the  same  size  in  Russia, 
of  which  we  were  reminded  when,  on  being  asked  for  tea,  they  brought 
an  enormous  brazen  urn,  the  well-known  Russian  samovar. 

Newmarket  is  a  good  sample  of  the  Polish  country  town.     It  has  a 
great,  open,  ragged-looking  space  in  the  middle,  called  the  Rynek,  where 
rubbish  is  thrown,  and  waggons  stand,  and  booths  are  set  up.     Round 
this  stand   houses  of  one  or  two  stories  high,  built  of  brick  and  white- 
washed, mostly  taverns  and  general  stores  kept  by  Jews,  as  one  could 
tell  from  the  names  over  them,  which  are  usually  German  and  refer  in 
some  way  to  the  precious  metals — Goldenberg,  Silbermann,  Goldhammer, 
and  so  forth.  All  the  other  houses  in  the  place  were  of  wood,  and  many  of 
them  little  better  than  shanties,  built  quite  irregularly  outside  the  square, 
and  rambling  off  into  the  country.     "We  were  not  sorry  to  leave  such  an 
uninteresting  place,  where  even  the  church,  a  big,  ugly  modern  building, 
had  nothing  to  show,  and  to  press  on  to  the  mountains  that  rose  like  a 
wall  to  the  soiith.     The  way  leads  over  a  stretch  of  level  land,  cultivated 
in  long  narrow  strips,  which  are  separated  by  neither  wall  nor  hedge  nor 
fence,  and  belong,  as  far  as  we  could  make  out,  to  the  peasants  who  hold 
them  on  a  sort  of  communal  system,  having  the  pastures  in  common  and 
these  patches  in  severalty.     The   commonest  crops  are  oats,  rye,  hemp, 
flax,  buckwheat,  beetroot,  and  potatoes.  An  odd  result  of  the  absence  of 
fences  is  that  when  a  cow  or  sheep  is  turned  out  to  graze  on  a  bit  of  grass 
land,  it  has  to  be  watched  to  keep  it  from  browsing  on  the  crops.     So 
every  here  and  there  you  see  a  man  or  a  boy  holding  the  end  of  a  rope 
to  which  is  fastened  a  grazing  cow — pretty  strong  evidence  that  wages 
must  be  low  and  labour  plentiful  in  a  land  where  a  man's  time  is  of  no 
more  value  than  a  cow's  feeding.    Up  here  the  population  seems  as  large 
as  in  the  country  round  Krakow,  but  the  villages  are  rougher.     All  the 
houses  are  of  unhewn  logs,  with  the  interstices  stuffed  with  moss  or  mud. 
Even  in  a  large  hamlet,  they  are  not  built  in  regular  lanes,  but  stand  all 
nohow,  each  dwelling  having  its  hay-house  and  its  cow-house  beside  it, 
and  sometimes  a  tiny  garden,  two  or  three  yards  of  ground  wattled  in 
with  a  rowan  bush,  a  tansy  and  a  poppy  growing  inside.     The  people  are 
better  looking  than  round  Krakow,  but  the  men  handsomer  than  the 
women.     The  former  have  good  bold  features,  and  especially  well-formed 
noses  ;  the  women  have  little  to  attract  except  a  freshness  of  colour  and 
a  simple  frank  expression.     As  one  usually  finds  among  hard-worked 
rustics,  the  children  are  prettier  than  their  elders.     Both  hair  and  eyes 
are  oftener  light  than  dark.     Everybody  wears  a  white  or  grey  woollen 
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coat  or  tunic,  and  over  it  a  short  sleeveless  sheepskin  jacket ;  it  is  rare 
to  see  the  big  sheepskin  overall  in  which  the  Russian  peasant  passes  his 
whole  life.  Many  were  the  questions  we  longed  to  ask  as  to  the  circum- 
stances of  peasant  life ;  but  unluckily  we  were  quite  cut  off  from  commu- 
nication not  only  with  the  villagers,  but  even  with  our  driver,  who 
knew  not  a  word  of  German  or  of  anything  but  his  native  Polish.  He 
was  a  strange  wild  creature,  tall,  stalwart,  and  handsome,  with  bold 
features,  dark  hair  hanging  in  long  locks  round  his  cheeks,  and  an 
expression  like  that  of  a  startled  fawn.  Not  that  I  have  ever  seen  a 
startled  fawn ;  however,  his  expression  was  just  that  which  the  startled 
fawn  is  supposed  to  wear.  Like  a  true  child  of  nature,  he  could 
not  be  got  to  comprehend  that  we  did  not  understand  his  Polish ;  and 
whenever  we  motioned  to  him  to  stop  or  go  on,  or  pointed  to  the  hay 
and  made  signs  that  we  wanted  it  shaken  up  again  to  make  a  comfortable 
seat,  he  went  off  in  a  flood  of  words,  and,  when  he  saw,  after  explaining 
everything,  that  no  impression  had  been  made,  gazed  at  us  more  wildly 
than  ever  out  of  his  fine  eyes,  tossed  his  head  with  a  kind  of  sigh,  shook 
his  reins,  and  called  to  the  horses,  which,  at  any  rate,  understood  him. 
It  is  odd  how  hard  it  is  for  any  but  the  most  civilised  people  to  realise 
that  what  is  so  easy  to  them  as  speaking  their  own  language,  should  be 
impossible  to  others.  The  last  trace  of  the  phenomenon  may  be  found 
in  the  disposition  a  man  has  to  raise  his  voice  in  talking  his  own 
tongue  to  a  native,  which  one  remarks  so  often  in  the  English  or 
American  tourist  on  the  Continent.  He  cannot  rid  himself  of  the 
notion  that  it  is  the  hearing  ear  and  not  the  understanding  mind  that  is 
at  fault.  This  poor  driver  of  ours  was  withal  a  sensitive  creature.  One 
of  us  had,  while  filling  a  pipe,  given  him  some  tobacco,  and,  liking  it 
better  than  his  own,  he  every  time  thereafter  held  out  his  pipe  to  iis 
for  a  further  supply.  When  this  had  gone  on  all  day,  another  of  the 
party,  getting  tired  of  it,  demurred  to  the  repeated  request.  The  Pole's 
face  darkened ;  he  turned  away  in  high  dudgeon  ;  and  we  had  to  press 
tobacco  on  him  for  ten  minutes  before  he  would  be  appeased  and 
accept  it. 

After  driving  four  or  five  hours  from  Newmarket  over  the  nearly 
level  floor  of  the  valley,  we  came  in  the  afternoon  to  the  foot  of  the  hills 
and  the  edge  of  the  great  pine-forest  that  clothes  them.  Turning  up  a 
narrow  road,  black  with  cinders,  which  led  through  the  pines,  we 
entered  a  glen,  passed  several  iron  forges,  and  came  at  no  great  distance 
to  the  little  village  of  Zakopane,  where  our  journey  ended,  and  which,  as 
the  tourist's  best  head-quarters  in  the  Polish  Alps,  merits  a  more  parti- 
cular description. 

Zakopane  is  the  general  name  of  a  village  or  commune,  which  con- 
sists of  several  hamlets  lying  scattered  over  a  large  area,  and  resorted  to 
for  the  mineral  springs  which  rise  out  of  the  limestone  rock.  The  best 
placed  of  these,  and  the  one  to  which  we  had  therefore  come,  is  called 
the  Ironwork,  or  sometimes  the  Hammer.  It  stands  near  the  mouth 
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of  a  glen,  some  five  or  six  miles  long,  which  runs  due  north  from  the 
axis  of  the  range  dividing  Galicia  from  Hungary.  On  each  side  are 
steep  mountains,  covered  below  with  forest,  and  at  the  top  breaking  into 
picturesque  crags  of  limestone.  Down  the  middle  runs  a  foaming  stream 
of  exquisitely  clear  green  water,  and  behind,  at  the  head  of  the  valley, 
great  peaks  rise  up  against  the  brilliant  southern  sky.  The  hamlet 
consists  of  a  row  of  iron  forges,  with  some  cabins  for  the  workers  beside 
them;  a  miniature  bathing-house;  an  inn,  a  few  primitive  lodging- 
houses,  and  the  residence  of  the  Prussian  baron  who  has  lately  bought 
this  property,  and  is  now  working  the  forges.  His  Schloss,  as  it  is 
somewhat  grandly  called,  is  a  large  villa  cottage,  more  like  an  Indian 
bungalow  than  a  castle,  with  a  pleasant  flower-garden  in  front,  which 
the  baron,  who  is  a  genial,  active,  practical  man,  throws  open  to  the 
use  of  the  visitors.  He  lives  here  himself  all  the  summer  months,  makes 
the  acquaintance  of  travellers,  and  has  done  a  good  deal  for  the  neigh- 
bourhood in  more  ways  than  one.  Capital  is  sorely  wanted  in  Galicia ; 
and,  unpopular  though  the  Germans  generally  are  among  their  Slavonic 
neighbours,  a  Berlin  capitalist  who  spends  money  in  local  improvements, 
and  is  a  good  fellow  to  boot,  does  not  fail  to  be  appreciated. 

The  inn  is  the  centre  of  this  odd  little  backwoods  settlement.  It  is 
a  one-storied  building  of  stone,  and,  indeed,  of  very  solid  stone,  standing 
oil  a  high  bank  above  the  river,  whose  babble  mingles  with  the  thud  of 
the  forge-hammers  all  night  long.  The  bed-rooms,  six  or  eight  in 
number,  are  all  but  absolutely  bare  of  furniture ;  and  the  public  one, 
where  people  "  meal  "  (as  the  Americans  say),  and  smoke,  and  talk,  and 
play  cards  all  the  evening,  is  about  sixteen  feet  square,  and  therefore  a 
trifle  small  for  the  whole  visiting  population  of  the  place,  which  resorts  to 
it  for  dinner  and  gossip  every  evening.  For  a  wonder,  it  is  not  kept  by 
a  Jew.  The  landlord,  a  whimsical  old  fellow  with  blue  spectacles,  of 
which  one  glass  was  twice  as  blue  as  the  other,  was  never  tired  of  telling 
us  that  he  was  a  Pole  and  no  Jew,  and  dilating  on  the  consequent 
superiority  of  his  house  to  the  Israelitish  establishments  in  the  other 
hamlets  of  Zakopane.  He  flitted  about  in  zig-zags  like  a  dragon-fly, 
buzzing  away  in  his  talk,  and  continually  summoning  the  overworked 
waiter  to  do  this  or  that  for  the  lordships  from  Berlin.  (Any  German- 
speaking  stranger  is  put  down  to  Berlin ;  and  as  we  had  not  ourselves 
started  the  notion,  so  neither  did  we  feel  called  on  to  destroy  it.)  One  of 
us  mildly  hinted  a  hope  that  the  beds  were  clean.  "  Clean ! "  he  screamed ; 
"  do  you  take  me  for  a  Jew  ?  I  cannot  so  much  as  endure  a  flea ;  no,  not 
a  flea  :  a  single  flea  has  before  now  driven  me  mad  and  kept  me  awake 
all  night.  Hasn't  it  driven  me  mad,  qitite  mad  ? "  apostrophising  the 
scurrying  waiter  and  the  maid  in  the  adjoining  kitchen.  Notwithstand- 
ing which  assurance,  some  of  the  party  had  anything  but  good  nights 
under  this  Christian  roof. 

Towards  sunset  the  guests,  some  of  whom  were  bathing  in  the  cold- 
water  establishment,  while  others  had  merely  come  for  an  autumn  holi- 
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day,  used  to  gather  from  the  little  boxes  in  which  they  sleep  to  the 
dining-room  of  the  inn ;  and  here  eating  and  talking  and  cards  went  on 
through  half  the  night.  Most  of  the  visitors  are  Poles,  either  from 
Galicia  or  Russian  Poland ;  a  few  Russians,  a  few  more  Germans  from 
Silesia  or  the  Baltic  provinces  of  Russia.  Nearly  every  educated  Pole 
talks  some  German,  so  the  Western  traveller  is  not  ill  off  for  conversation. 
We  had,  however,  more  talk  with  the  Germans,  and  amused  ourselves 
by  getting  at  their  views  of  Polish  men  and  things.  I  asked  one  of 
them,  who  had  lived  both  in  Hungary  and  Poland,  and  who,  among  other 
pieces  of  information,  told  me  that  the  Hungarian  language  was  Semitic, 
and  greatly  resembled  Hebrew,  how  he  liked  the  two  nations.  "  I  don't 
take  to  the  Magyars  much,"  he  answered ;  "  they  are  hard  to  get  on  with, 
thinking  so  highly  of  themselves  and  their  country ;  but  I  like  the  Poles 
still  less.  It  is  a  false  people,  a  treacherous  people,  a  people  you  cannot 
trust."  It  amused  us  to  remember  that  this  is  the  one  reproach  which 
every  nation,  whatever  else  it  says,  is  sure  to  bring  against  its  neighbours. 
The  Romans  talked  of  fides  Punica  ;  the  French  talk  of  perfide  Albion  ; 
the  Turks  say  "  he  lies  like  a  Persian  ;  "  the  Germans  seldom  speak  of 
their  dealings  with  Frenchmen  or  Italians  without  a  sneer  at  "  Welsh 
falsehood  "  (Wdlsche  Untreue).  Each  people,  I  suppose,  does  not  under- 
stand how  the  mind  of  its  neighbours  works,  and  can  account  for  the 
discrepancy  between  the  sense  in  which  it  understands  a  promise  and 
the  way  in  which  the  promise  is  interpreted  or  performed  by  the  other 
party  only  by  supposing  intentional  fraud.  Or  is  it  that  men  are  really 
so  much  less  scrupulous  in  dealing  with  foreign  nations  or  individual 
foreigners  than  with  their  own  country  folk  ? 

Society  might  grow  monotonous  to  a  Berliner  or  an  Englishman  in 
this  little  community ;  for,  after  all,  one  soon  exhausts  the  topics  of 
conversation  wiih  people  of  another  country.  But  fortunately  there  are 
plenty  of  charming  excursions  close  by,  and  the  glen  itself  is  so  pretty 
that  even  to  stroll  round  the  village  is  a  pleasure  in  fine  weather.  Fine 
weather  is  essential,  for  the  sitting-room  is  so  small,  and  the  bed-rooms 
so  damp — rain  dripping  through  most  of  the  ceilings — that  the  greatest 
lover  of  solitude  and  the  picturesque  could  not  hold  out  long  against 
continvied  rain.  It  would  be  tedious  to  describe  the  drives  and  the  more 
numerous  walks  which  may  be  taken  from  this  central  spot ;  but  a  general 
idea  may  be  given  of  the  sort  of  scenery.  The  main  axis  of  the  mountains 
runs  nearly  east  and  west,  and  forms  the  boundary  between  Galicia  and 
Poland.  From  it  there  are  thrown  off  a  number  of  spurs  or  transverse 
ridges,  running  generally  north,  and  separated  by  deep,  narrow  glens  of 
from  four  to  eight  miles  in  length,  opening  out  into  that  wide  valley 
plain  which  I  have  already  described.  The  glens  and  the  hillsides  for 
a  considerable  height  are  clothed  with  thick  pine-woods.  Above  the 
pines  are  stretches  of  bright  green  pasture ;  and,  highest  of  all,  picturesque 
crags  of  limestone  rise  from  these  pastures  into  peaks  some  6,000  or 
7,000  feet  above  sea  level.  As  the  whole  country  lies  high — Zakopane 
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itself  in  the  valley  is  over  3,000  feet  above  the  sea — these  heights  are 
not  great  enough  to  make  the  scenery  very  imposing.  But  nothing  can 
in  its  way  be  more  beautiful.  The  white  cliffs  contrast  finely  with  the 
dark  green  woods ;  the  valleys  are  made  vocal  by  rushing  foaming  brooks ; 
the  woods  themselves  are  full  of  a  lovely  undergrowth  of  ferns  and  shrubs ; 
and  here  and  there,  where  some  great  mural  precipice  towers  over  the 
upper  basin  of  a  valley,  the  landscape  rises  to  grandeur.  It  is  a  lovable 
sort  of  country — a  country  not  on  too  vast  a  scale  to  be  enjoyed  in 
an  easy  fashion.  The  summits  are  not  too  lofty  or  too  distant  to  be 
scaled  in  an  afternoon  by  an  active  climber;  the  glens  not  too  long 
to  be  thoroughly  explored  by  a  lady.  Any  one  with  something  of  an 
eye  for  country,  and  Professor  Kolbenheyer's  capital  little  handbook  in 
his  pocket,  needs  no  guide.  There  are  chamois  among  the  rocks  (though 
there  are  also  game-laws  to  protect  them),  trout  in  the  streams,  and 
plenty  of  scarce  plants.  The  botanist  who  clambers  among  the  cliffs, 
will  find  places  difficult  enough  to  test  his  head  and  the  toughness 
of  his  fingers.  One  glen  deserves  a  few  words  of  special  mention.  It 
is  the  Strazyska  dale,  running  parallel  to  the  dale  of  Zakopane,  and 
only  some  three  miles  west  from  the  Ironwork  village.  You  follow  a 
path  along  the  northern  foot  of  the  hills,  and  turn  south  up  this  narrow 
glen,  where  a  rough  track  winds  along  the  bank  of  the  stream,  crossing 
and  recrossing  it  by  stepping-stones.  Soon  the  dell  grows  narrower,  till 
there  is  only  room  for  stream  and  path.  A  long  row  of  towers  of  white 
rock,  forty  to  sixty  feet  high,  rise  on  the  right  out  of  the  dense  wood, 
while  opposite  the  hillside  rises  so  steeply  that  the  pines  can  but  just 
hold  on  to  it.  Still  farther  up  the  vale  widens,  and  a  soft  slope  of  rich 
green  pasture  appears,  with  three  or  four  chalets  standing  upon  it, 
where  cheese  is  made  during  the  summer,  and  the  cowherds  live. 
Through  the  forest  which  encircles  this  glade  one  sees  waterfalls 
flashing  out;  and  behind,  closing  in  the  glen,  is  a  mighty  wall  of  rock, 
its  smooth  grey  front  coloured  by  streaks  of  blue  and  black,  where  some 
tiny  rill  trickles  out  from  a  crevice  or  drips  along  the  face.  You  halt 
for  milk  or  whey,  which  the  friendly  herdsmen  have  usually  at  hand, 
and  may  then  climb  to  the  top  of  the  precipice  by  a  circxiitous  path  and 
enjoy  a  noble  prospect  over  the  plains  of  Poland  and  Hungary.  Or  you 
turn  eastward  over  an  easy  col  which  divides  this  glen  from  the  next, 
and  return  down  it,  through  scenery  scarcely  less  lovely,  mossy  woods, 
and  miniature  cliffs  draped  with  tufts  of  edelweiss,  to  your  humble 
quarters  at  Zakopane.  It  is  not  exciting,  like  a  great  snow  expedition 
in  the  Alps  or  Pyrenees ;  but  it  is  hardly  less  beautiful ;  and  the  quiet 
sylvan  solitude  of  these  mountains  gives  them  a  charm  of  their  own,  a 
distinctive  sentiment  which  is  wanting  where  one  is  oppressed  by  the 
proximity  of  tremendous  peaks. 

This  is  the  character  of  the  country  immediately  round  Zakopane, 
which  I  have  described  first  because  it  is  the  best  centre — indeed,  almost 
the  only  spot  from  which  the  Polish  Alps  can  be  comfortably  explored. 
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But  a  little  farther  to  the  east — in  fact,  as  soon  as  one  crosses  a  low  pass  into 
the  next  valley — it  changes  completely.  For  here  one  leaves  the  lime- 
stone hills,  and  comes  upon  the  far  more  stern  and  thrilling  scenery  of 
the  central  mass  of  granite.  The  simplest  way  in  which  I  can  give  some 
idea  of  this  region  is  by  describing  an  expedition  which  we  made  from 
Zakopane  to  the  summit  of  the  principal,  indeed  almost  the  only,  pass  over 
the  main  chain  from  Hungary  into  Poland,  and  which  goes  by  the  name  of 
the  Polnischer  Kamru.  It  is  a  two  days'  walk  ;  one  day  over  the  Zavrat 
pass  to  the  Fish  Lake  (Halas  to) ;  and  another  from  the  Fish  Lake  to 
Schmeks,  the  great  watering-place  of  Northern  Hungary.  We  set  out  from 
Zakopane  at  eight  o'clock  on  a  threatening  morning  in  August.  It  was 
no  easy  matter  to  get  off;  for  at  the  last  moment  one  of  the  guides,  or 
rather  porters,  who  had  been  engaged  for  us,  demanded  exactly  twice  the 
regulation  pay ;  and  we  were  obliged  to  replace  him,  since  it  would  never 
have  done  to  break  through  the  tariff  which  the  local  authorities 
have  established.  That  tariff  is  certainly  low  enough,  according  to 
Swiss  notions,  being  1^  gulden  (less  than  three  shillings)  per  diem. 
When  this  difficulty  had  been  settled,  another  arose.  The  landlady  pre- 
sented a  bill  three  folio  pages  long,  written  in  very  cramped  and  unde- 
cipherable German  handwriting — a  bill  which  by  dint  of  enumerating 
everything  supplied  to  us  during  two  days,  down  to  sheets  for  the  beds 
(charged  separately  from  the  rooms  and  the  beds),  and  mustard  at  dinner, 
brought  out  so  absurdly  large  a  total  that  we  could  not  in  common 
fairness  pay  it.  It  was  provoking  to  find  that  even  primitive  Zako- 
pane is  not  wholly  unspoiled,  and  that  the  rule,  the  less  you  get  the 
more  you  pay,  holds  true  here  as  elsewhere.  A  party  of  Polish  gentlemen, 
including  the  Rector  of  the  University  of  Krakow,  had  started  an  hour 
before  us ;  but  our  quicker  English  pace  brought  us  abreast  of  them  by  the 
time  that  we  got  into  the  next  valley,  where  a  general  halt  was  called  to 
drink  milk  at  a  cluster  of  huts.  One  usually  finds  a  chalet  or  two  in  every 
glen ;  but  far  fewer  than  in  the  Alps,  and  never  at  such  great  elevations. 
While  the  lowlands  of  Galicia  are  fully  as  populous  as  France  or  South 
Germany,  the  mountain  districts  are  much  less  so.  One  may  travel  for 
miles  up  the  bottom  of  a  glen  without  meeting  a  soul ;  indeed,  there  are 
no  villages  at  all  fairly  within  the  mountain  region ;  they  all  lie  just  out- 
side, where  the  valleys  open  into  the  plain.  Perhaps  the  reason  is  that 
there  is  so  much  less  pasture  land,  the  ground  that  is  not  covered  with 
forest  being  mostly  steep  and  rocky.  From  the  chalets  we  turned  off  the 
track  up  the  glen  to  visit  a  little  lake  which  is  notable  as  being  the  only 
one  in  the  district  whose  waters  have  a  light  green  tint.  All  the  rest 
are  either  dark  green  or  dark  blue.  It  lay  about  two  miles  off  at  the 
foot  of  the  magnificent  granite  peak  of  Swinniga,  one  of  the  highest  and 
boldest  of  the  whole  group  (7,574  feet  above  the  sea).  Unfortu- 
nately, the  clouds  were  so  thick  that  no  colour  was  discernible :  the 
lake  was  simply  murky,  like  all  its  brethren.  Regaining  the  main 
path  and  mounting  another  glen  through  a  wilderness  of  loose  rocks,  we 
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came  to  the  Czarny  Staw,  or  Black  Lake,  a  large  sheet  of  water  which  lies 
in  a  deep  hollow  surrounded  by  magnificent  black  precipices,  their  tops 
riven  into  fantastic  teeth  of  rock,  miniature  aiguilles,  most  of  which 
looked  hopelessly  inaccessible.  Indeed,  it  was  hard  to  say  how  any  exit 
could  be  found  from  the  amphitheatre  of  crags,  so  steep  were  the  acclivi- 
ties towards  the  south,  where  our  route  lay.  Clambering  up  a  gully, 
and  passing  several  little  fields  of  snow,  we  emerged  on  a  second  and 
higher  hollow,  in  whose  centre  lay  another  but  much  smaller  lake,  half 
of  which  was  covered  with  a  sheet  of  ice,  and  on  whose  margin  we  dis- 
covered quite  a  garden  of  scarce  Alpine  plants  studding  the  patches  of 
herbage  where  a  tiny  rill  descended  from  the  melting  snows.  From  this 
it  was  a  stiff  pull  of  an  hour,  first  upon  solid  rock  and  then  over  loose 
stones  lying  at  a  high  angle,  up  to  the  crest  of  the  Zavrat  pass,  which 
we  reached  soon  after  noon.  Here  we  were  greeted  by  a  blast  of  wind  so 
violent  that  we  could  not  sit  on  the  top,  but  had  to  crouch  down  behind 
and  peer  over.  The  crest  is  a  positive  knife  edge — you  may  almost 
anywhere  sit  astride  of  it — and  this  is  the  rule  all  through  the  granite 
mountains  ;  it  is  one  of  their  most  striking  features. 

We  were  now  immediately  below  the  noble  peak  of  Swinni9a,  whose 
central  position  gives  it  one  of  the  finest  views  in  the  whole  Tatra.  But 
after  mounting  some  three  hundred  feet,  the  wind,  coming  with  thick 
showers,  blew  with  such  force  that  it  was  impossible  to  keep  one's  feet, 
and  even  to  return  to  the  rest  of  the  party  at  the  col  was  not  easy.  There 
would  indeed  have  been  little  use  in  going  on,  for  the  mist  allowed 
nothing  to  be  seen.  Below  us  lay  a  profound  valley,  full  of  cloud,  through 
which  a  bare  dreary  lake  surrounded  by  loose  masses  of  rock  could  just 
be  discerned,  and  beyond  the  lake  another  lofty  ridge,  the  frontier  of 
Hungary.  A  more  lamentable  landscape  could  not  be  imagined  :  and  at 
this  moment  the  showers  settled  into  a  fierce  pelting  rain,  which  drove 
us  down  into  the  valley  in  the  hope  of  shelter  behind  some  of  the  vast 
blocks  which  strew  its  floor.  It  was  rather  an  object  not  to  get  drenched ; 
for  we  had  no  change  of  clothes,  and  one  of  the  party  was  far  from  well. 
Huddling  behind  the  blocks  while  the  rain  was  heaviest,  and  running  on 
ahead  when  it  abated,  we  gradually  made  our  way  down  this  valley, 
which  bears  the  name  (I  forbear  to  give  the  Polish)  of  the  Valley  of 
Five  Lakes,  and  reached  the  biggest  of  the  five,  which  in  any  other 
weather  would  have  been  beautiful,  and  even  now  had  a  certain  dismal 
majesty  about  it.  At  its  lower  end  the  stream  which  it  discharges 
from  it  thunders  down  a  precipice  in  two  magnificent  leaps,  making  a 
fall  that  would  be  fine  anywhere,  but  which  was  specially  striking  from 
the  dazzling  purity  of  the  water.  Even  finer  than  the  cascade  was  the 
view.  Beyond  the  deep  glen  into  which  the  river  plunged,  rose  a  savage 
ridge — the  Zavrat,  from  which  the  pass  we  had  crossed  takes  its  name — 
its  top  showing  a  long  sky  line  of  serrated  crags  and  spires,  its  face 
seamed  with  gullies,  and  clothed,  where  not  too  steep  for  vegetation,  with 
dense  masses  of  dwarf  pine,  whose  dark  green  gave  an  indescribably 
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sombre  hue  to  the  scene.  One  even  grander  view,  however,  still  awaited 
us.  Leaving  the  main  valley,  and  keeping  along  the  mountain  side  till 
the  path  began  to  turn  again  southwards  towards  Hungary  (for  all  this  time 
we  had  been  still  in  Poland,  on  the  north  side  of  the  main  ridge),  we 
came,  about  six  in  the  evening,  to  a  point  from  which  a  new  landscape 
opened  before  us.  Standing  at  a  height  of  about  5,000  feet,,  we  saw 
immediately  beneath  us,  towards  the  south-east,  a  valley  full  of  deep  black 
pine-forest.  Its  upper  end  is  filled  by  a  large  and  nearly  circular  lake, 
and  above  the  lake  towers  a  range  of  granite  cliffs,  worthy  of  the  Alps  or 
the  Caucasus.  At  every  point  but  one,  they  rise  with  terrible  steepness 
from  its  still  waters ;  and  at  that  one  point  a  sort  of  recess  has  been 
carved  out  of  the  mountain,  in  which  there  lies  upon  a  shelf  (so  to  speak) 
a  second  and  smaller  lake,  girt  in  by  precipices  even  more  terrible.  It 
is  a  perfect'  cirque,  rivalling  the  cirque  at  Gavarni,  or  that  other  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Sorapis,  behind  Cortina  d'Ampezzo,  which  lovers  of 
the  Dolomite  mountains  know  so  well.  Indeed,  it  is  in  one  respect 
grander  than  either  of  these  more  famous  spots.  For  in  both  of  them 
the  rocks  are  limestone,  while  here  the  solid  strength  of  the  granite  gives 
a  wilder,  grimmer,  more  majestic  character  to  the  scene.  The  weather, 
from  which  we  had  suffered  so  much  during  the  day,  was  now  all  that 
could  have  been  desired.  A  huge  blue-black  cloud  stood  up  into  heaven 
behind  the  great  peaks,  and  threw  over  them,  and  the  abyss  in  which  the 
lakes  lay,  a  more  than  common  gloom.  One  wandering  mass  of  mist  had 
got  caught  between  the  main  precipice  and  a  noble  aiguille  that  projects 
from  it ;  and  made  this  bastion  of  rock  stand  out  much  as  the  Aiguille 
de  Dru  hangs  over  the  Mer  de  Glace.  Hero  there  was  no  ice,  only 
patches  of  snow  in  the  hollows  of  the  crags.  But  the  contrast  of  woods 
below  and  savage  rock  above  was  sufficient,  and  the  glassy  surface  of 
the  lake  was  beautiful  as  any  ice-field. 

In  admiring  the  blue-black  cloud  we  had  forgotten  what  it  was  laden 
with.  Suddenly  the  rain  came  down  heavier  than  ever,  and  we  were 
wet  through  before,  descending  swiftly  through  the  woods,  we  could  reach 
our  night's  quarters  on  the  banks  of  the  lake.  The  Galician  Tatra- 
Union,  one  of  the  numerous  Alpine  clubs  which  have  sprung  up  on  the 
Continent  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  has  erected  a  wooden  hut  to  afford 
shelter  to  travellers  in  this  the  central  and  most  striking  point  of  the 
Polish  mountain  land.  The  society's  funds  being  limited,  the  hut  is 
small  and  rude,  and  the  man  who  takes  charge  of  it  has  seldom  anything 
but  eggs,  bread,  and  rum  to  place  before  his  visitors.  We  found  that  the 
best  room,  itself  a  poor  one,  had  been  bespoken  for  the  Krakow  party, 
which  we  had  thrice  passed  on  the  way;  they,  like  most  Continental 
walkers,  moving  scarcely  half  as  fast  as  Englishmen  naturally  do.  But 
any  shelter  was  welcome  on  such  a  night  and  in  such  a  lonely  hungry 
spot ;  and  as  one  of  our  guides,  who  could  speak  a  little  German,  told  us 
that  he  had  brought  a  young  English  lady  and  her  father  here  two  years 
before,  when  the  hut-keeper  was  away,  and  no.  food  to  be  ha.d,  and  that 
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she  had  enjoyed  it,  we  could  i  no  case  have  dared  to  murmur.  Fortu- 
nately, our  knapsacks  contained  some  excellent  tea,  and  Ve  were  able  to  re- 
turn the  kindness  of  two  Polish  tourists,  whom  we  found  already  installed, 
by  exchanging  a  share  of  our  strong  brew  for  their  sugar  and  cold  mutton. 
Soon  the  Rectorial  party  arrived,  and  occupied,  to  the  number  of  eight,  the 
inner  room,  while  we  and  the  Poles  stretched  ourselves  on  the  floor  of 
the  outer  one,  wrapped  in  plaids  which  had  been  kept  passably  dry,  and 
sought  to  make  the  room  and  ourselves  cheerful  with  rum  toddy  and  fra- 
grant smoke.  There  were  some  guides,  porters,  and  miscellaneous  people 
about,  so  the  tiny  hut  must  have  covered  more  than  twenty  people  that 
night.  The  Poles,  who  had  been  astonished  to  hear  that  we  were  English — 
what  should  bring  Englishmen  here  ? — plied  us  with  questions  about  poli- 
tics. England  has  again  become  an  object  of  interest  to  the  quidnuncs,  and, 
of  course,  all  Polish  ideas  and  feelings  begin  and  end  with  hatred  of  Russia. 
They  were  specially  curious  about  the  British  Prime  Minister,  whose 
nationality  and  literary  antecedents  distinguish  him  in  their  eyes  from  all 
other  European  statesmen.  We  indicated  an  unfavourable  opinion.  "  But 
is  he  not,  then,  a  great  man  ? "  they  asked.  One  of  the  party  gave  a  still 
more  vigorous  expression  to  his  view  of  the  Premier's  character.  "  Ach  ! 
you  are  Gladstonists,"  they  replied;  "that  is  why  you  don't  like  him." 
Then  we  told  them  that,  of  course,  all  Englishmen  loved  Poland,  even 
the  party  which  had  always  refused  her  a  good  word  and  a  helping  hand 
in  past  days,  and  presently  we  went  to  sleep  in  amity. 

The  lake,  which  the  Poles  call  Rybie  Staw  and  the  Hungarians 
Halas  t6  (both  names  mean  Fish  Lake),  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  Tatra, 
though  it  is  really  rather  a  tarn,  being  no  bigger  than  Grasmere. 
The  smaller  one,  lying  on  the  shelf  above,  is  Tengerszem  (Polish, 
Morskioko ;  German,  Meerauge),  meaning  the  Eye  of  the  Sea,  from  an 
odd  fancy  which  the  people  have  that  it  communicates  with  the  ocean. 
You  are  gravely  told  by  the  peasants  that,  when  the  air  is  calm,  waves 
rise  on  its  surface,  a  phenomenon  which  must  be  caused  by  there  being  at 
that  moment  a  storm  raging  in  the  Atlantic  or  the  Baltic.  I  can  only 
account  for  such  a  whimsical  notion  (which  is  entertained  as  regards 
some  of  the  other  Tatra  lakes)  by  supposing  that  it  is  due  to  the  depth 
of  the  lake,  which  the  people  believe  to  be  bottomless,  and  that  it  comes 
down  from  a  time  when  the  world  was  supposed  to  float  on  as  well  as  in 
the  circumambient  ocean.  Homer  says  somewhere  that  all  rivers  and 
springs  and  long  water-courses  issue  from  deep-flowing  Ocean ;  and  this 
local  belief  may  be  a  last  trace  of  the  oldest  cosmogonies. 

Next  morning,  a  bright  but  nipping  morning,  after  a  plunge  into 
the  clear  keen  waters  of  Halas  to — to  the  amazement  of  the  other  tra- 
vellers, who  could  not  imagine  why,  when  the  air  was  so  cold  already,  we 
should  seek  an  even  colder  element — we  set  off  to  cross  the  main  chain 
into  Hungary.  The  first  part  of  the  way  is  through  a  valley  of  wild  and 
wonderful  loveliness.  It  is  richly  wooded,  with  sunny  glades  of  pasture 
scattered  here  and  tb.ere  among  the  pines  and  birches,  and  the  bright 
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river  flashing  out  from  between  the  trees  in  long  runs  of  foam  and  pools 
of  quivering  green.  On  each  side  inaccessible  rock-walls  soar  into  the 
sky ;  and  now  and  then,  up  some  deep  gnlly,  one  catches  sight  of  a  snow- 
field  hidden  far  up  under  the  highest  tops.  The  outskirts  of  the  Alps 
have  nothing  more  beautiful.  And  indeed  there  is  nothing  in  the  Alps 
quite  like  this.  For  there  the  granite  mountains  lie  in  the  middle  of  the 
chain,  starting  up  from  among  glaciers  and  snow-fields.  Here  the  aiguilles 
rise  immediately  out  of  pasture  and  forest.  It  is  rather  as  if  one  should 
combine  a  foreground  from  the  Bavarian  Alps,  with  their  exquisite  woods 
and  lawns,  with  a  background  of  Norwegian  rock.  At  one  place  we  had 
to  cross  the  river,  and  found  the  wooden  bridge  gone.  The  guides  seized 
their  axes — in  this  country  every  one  carries  an  axe — and  hewed  down 
two  trees  long  enough  to  span  the  stream,  which  they  made  firm  by  felling 
a  third  and  laying  it  across  the  end,  and  so  we  safely  crossed. 

Out  of  these  soft  landscapes  we  mounted  at  length  into  the  upper 
rock-land.  Every  valley  in  the  Tatra  has  several  successive  floors  or 
stages ;  each  nearly  level,  and  each  separated  from  that  above  it  by 
a  steep  ascent.  In  the  highest  floor  of  this  glen  lies  a  lakelet,  the 
Frozen  Lake,  of  singular  beauty.  All  round  are  bare  rocks,  bearing 
neither  a  shrub  nor  a  blade  of  grass.  It  is  a  scene  of  utter  desolation, 
with  no  colour  save  the  grey  or  black  of  the  mouldering  granite. 
But  the  surface  of  the  lake  itself  is  covered  by  countless  bergs  and 
ice-floes,  and  among  them  the  water  sparkles  with  a  blue  brighter  than 
that  of  the  sky  above.  The  sound  of  waterfalls  comes  faintly  up  out 
of  the  glen  below;  the  scream  of  the  eagle  from  the  crags,  the  shrill 
piping  of  the  marmots  close  at  hand,  are  heard  in  the  stillness ;  white 
clouds  sail  through  the  air,  and  when  a  breeze  stirs  the  lake,  the 
tiny  icebergs  kiss  one  another  and  then  float  softly  away.  Just  above 
this  Frozen  Lake  the  path  climbs  to  the  summit  of  the  pass.  It  is  a  steep 
and  rugged  path,  not  dangerous,  except  from  the  risk  of  stones  rolled 
down  from  above,  but  so  difficult  that  we  did  not  wonder  at  our 
guides'  admiration  for  the  spirit  of  the  young  English  lady  who  had 
followed  them  across  it  '•'  like  a  chamois."  The  top  of  the  Polnischer 
Kamm  ("  comb "  is  a  good  name  for  these  narrow  crests),  7,208  feet 
above  the  sea,  is  a  mere  edge ;  and  from  it,  standing  with  one  foot  in 
Hungary  and  the  other  in  Galicia,  and  close  under  the  loftiest  and  most 
savage  of  all  the  Tatra  summits,  you  look  through  noble  portals  of  rock 
far  away  into  the  lowland  of  both  countries.  It  is  but  four  hours'  descent 
to  Schmeks,  the  capital  of  the  Hungarian  Switzerland.  But  Schmeks, 
that  quaint  little  oasis  in  the  forest,  with  its  own  circle  of  lakes  and 
valleys  and  excursions,  its  pleasant  primitive  ways,  its  baths  and  balls  and 
politics — is  a  place  of  too  much  consequence  in  Hungarian  eyes  to  be 
dealt  with  at  the  end  of  an  article. 
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WISTARIA  blossoms  trail  and  full 
Above  the  length  of  barrier  wall ; 

And  softly,  now  and  then, 
The  shy,  staid-breasted  doves  will  flit 
From  roof  to  gateway-top,  and  sit 

And  watch  the  ways  of  men. 

The  gate's  ajar.     If  one  might  peep  ! 
Ah,  what  a  haunt  of  rest  and  sleep 

The  shadowy  garden  seems! 
And  note  how  dimly  to  and  fro 
The  grave,  grey-hooded  Sisters  go, 

Like  figures  seen  in  dreams. 

Look,  there  is  one  that  tells  her  beads; 
And  yonder  one  apart  that  reads 

A  tiny  missal's  page; 
And  see,  beside  the  well,  the  two 
That,  kneeling,  strive  to  lure  anew 

The  magpie  to  its  cage ! 

Not  beautiful — not  all !     But  each 
With  that  mild  grace,  outlying  speech, 

Which  comes  of  even  blood ; — 
The  Veil  unseen  that  women  wear 
With  heart-whole  thought,  and  quiet  care, 

And  hope  of  higher  good. 
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"  A  placid  life — a  peaceful  life  ! 
What  need  to  these  the  name  of  Wife  1 

Wh;:!.  gentler  task  (I  said) — 
What  worthier — e'en  your  arts  among — 
Y':u,n  tend  the  sick,  and  teach  the  young, 

And  give  the  hungry  bread?" 

"  No  worthier  task  ! "  re-echoes  She, 
Who  (closelier  clinging)  turns  with  me 

To  face  the  road  again : 
— And  yet,  in  that  warm  heart  of  hers, 
She  means  the  doves',  for  she  prefers 

To  "  watch  the  ways  of  men." 


AUSTIN  DOBSON. 
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CHAPTEK  III. 
MONSIEUR  LE  MARQUIS. 

T  was  the  Duchess's 
custom  to  speak 
plaintively  of  the 
necessity  she  felt 
herself  to  be  under 
of  mixing  in  Al- 
gerian society.  "  A 
crowd  of  colonists, 
of  small  officials,  of 
officers  en  retraite 
and  their  wives — 
j  'idge  whether  I  find 
the  conversation  of 
these  people  amus- 
ing ! "  she  would 
sigh  sometimes  to 
her  intimates.  But 
in  truth  she  greatly 
-  enjoyed  patronising 
the  good  folks  of 
whom  she  spoke  so  slightingly,  and  was  happier  on  Monday  (which 
was  her  reception-day)  than  on  any  other  day  of  the  seven.  Nor 
was  she  wholly  dependent  for  companionship  upon  the  three  above- 
mentioned  classes.  A  few  Legitimist  families — offshoots,  more  or  less 
poverty-stricken,  of  the  great  houses  whose  names  they  bore — had 
established  themselves  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Algiers;  and  of  their 
support  in  the  fatiguing  task  of  entertaining  her  inferiors  the  Duchess 
was  as  sure  as  she  was  of  their  affection  and  reverence.  Surrounded  by 
these,  the  old  lady  held  her  little  weekly  court,  and  dispensed  smiles  and 
frowns  with  all  the  judicious  tact  of  a  reigning  sovereign.  There  had 
been  a  time  when  the  favourable  notice  of  the  Duchesse  de  Breuil  was 
not  only  a  passport  into  the  highest  circles  of  the  Parisian  world,  but 
often  carried  with  it  more  substantial  advantages ;  but  those  days  were 
gone  and  well-nigh  forgotten,  like  the  ministers,  the  great  ladies,  the 
office-seekers,  and  the  toadies  who  had  played  their  little  parts  under 
Charles  X.,  and  had  long  since  been  replaced  by  other  sets  of  actors  who 
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knew  them  not  nor  cared  for  them.  Now,  in  her  old  age,  it  pleased  the 
Duchess  to  think  that  some  remnant  of  power  still  clung  to  her,  were  it 
only  that  of  leading  the  most  exclusive  set  in  a  colony. 

If  some  of  the  younger  and  more  fashionable  Algerian  ladies  laughed 
at  her  a  little  behind  her  back,  we  may  be  sure  that  they  controlled  then- 
features  and  were  mighty  respectful  in  her  presence ;  for,  after  all,  a 
duchess  of  the  old  nobility  is  a  duchess,  be  she  never  so  antiquated  and 
overlooked ;  and  as  Madame  de  Breuil's  door  was  not  by  any  means 
open  to  all  comers,  such  of  the  officials  of  the  Second  Empire  as  she  chose 
to  receive  seldom  missed  an  opportunity  of  paying  their  respects  to  her, 
and  looked  upon  her  recognition  of  them  as  in  some  sort  a  brevet  of  rank. 

Monday  afternoons,  therefore,  usually  saw  a  sufficiency  of  equipages 
and  pedestrians  toiling  up  the  hill  to  El-Biar,  and  the  particular  Monday 
afternoon  with  which  we  are  concerned  was  no  exception  to  the  general 
rule.  Shortly  before  four  o'clock  the  visitors  began  to  arrive,  and  soon  the 
room  was  nearly  filled  by  a  somewhat  heterogeneous  assemblage.  There 
were  stern  Legitimist  dames  and  sleek  Imperial  functionaries ;  a  turbaned 
Moor  and  a  dignitary  of  the  Church;  a  Chasseur  d'Afrique  or  two, 
resplendent  in  blue  and  silver  and  scarlet ;  and  a  sprinkling  of  foreigners 
domiciled  temporarily  in  Algiers  by  the  doctor's  orders.  A  little  posse 
of  English  ladies  had  walked  up  from  the  town  to  pay  their  respects,  and 
displayed  their  stout  walking-boots  and  short  dresses  in  blissful  uncon- 
sciousness that  by  presenting  themselves  in  such  a  costume  they  were 
committing  a  solecism  in  good  manners  which  nothing  but  a  profound 
conviction  of  the  utter  barbarity  of  their  nation  could  have  induced  the 
Dxichess  to  pardon.  These  good  people  were  soon  passed  on  to  Jeanne, 
who  liked  the  English  and  spoke  our  language  easily ;  the  Duchess  pre- 
ferred that  the  place  of  honour  beside  her  chair  should  be  occupied  by 
some  more  entertaining  person.  She  enjoyed  gossip,  though  she  affected 
to  despise  it,  and  seldom  failed  to  glean  a  large  fund  of  amusement  from 
her  reception-day.  She  was  probably  the  only  person  in  the  room  who 
did ;  for  visits  of  ceremony,  which  are  dismal  affairs  enough,  heaven 
knows,  in  this  country,  are  ten  times  worse  in  France ;  and  the  Duchess 
chose  that  her  receptions  should  maintain  a  character  of  the  strictest 
formality. 

The  ladies,  who  were  grouped  in  the  vicinity  of  their  hostess,  seldom 
spoke  unless  she  addressed  them  ;  their  husbands,  who  sat  in  a  band  at 
a  short  distance  off,  accurately  dressed  in  frock-coats  and  varnished  boots, 
smoothed  their  chimney-pot  hats  and  conversed  together  in  an  undertone ; 
there  was  no  laughter ;  no  one  was,  or  was  intended  to  be,  quite  at  his 
ease. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  a  good  many  of  the  Duchess's 
friends  had  already  effected  their  escape,  when  a  lady  was  announced,  at 
the  sound  of  whose  name  all  the  matrons  present  assumed  an  aspect  of 
extreme  severity,  while  the  Duchess  herself  became  very  rigid  about  the 
backbone  as  she  rose  slowly  to  receive  her  visitor. 
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"  How  do  you  do,  Madame  de  Tremonville  ?  "  said  she,  extending  a 
little,  lifeless  hand. 

The  new-comer,  a  young  and  very  pretty  woman,  dressed  in  the 
extreme  of  the  fashion,  but  in  perfect  taste,  took  the  stiff  five  fingers 
thus  proffered  to  her  between  both  her  own  primrose-kidded  palms,  and 
pi-essed  them  affectionately. 

"  Charmed  to  see  you  looking  so  well,  dear  madame,"  she  murmured, 
in  a  soft,  caressing  voice.  "  You  grow  younger — positively  younger — 
every  year." 

"  I  am  an  old  woman,"  answered  the  Duchess  curtly ;  "  but  my 
health  is  tolerably  good,  thank  God  !  For  the  rest,  I  did  not  ruin  my 
constitution  when  I  was  young,  like  some  people." 

"  Like  me,  n'est-ce  pas  ?  Alas  !  dear  madame,  what  would  you  1 
There  are  some  natures  which  require  excitement,  and  there  are  others 
which  are  contented  with  mere  existence.  As  for  me,  I  must  be  amused. 
If  I  shorten  my  life,  mafoi  !  so  much  the  better  :  I  could  never  endure 
to  grow  old  and  ugly.  Ah,  Madame  de  Vaublanc,  a  thousand  pardons ! 
I  did  not  see  you.  Pray  do  not  think  of  giving  up  your  chair  to  me — 
well,  if  you  insist,  I  will  take  your  place  beside  our  dear  Duchess  for  a 
few  minutes.  She  is  a  little  deaf,  yoii  know." 

And  Madame  de  Tremonville  sank  into  the  arm-chair  vacated  by  the 
grim  old  lady  to  whom  she  had  addressed  herself. 

Now  as  the  Duchess  was  not  in  the  least  deaf,  as  the  chair  at  her 
side  was  never  taken,  even  by  her  most  intimate  friends,  except  by  invi- 
tation, and  as  its  late  occupant  had  never  for  a  moment  entertained  any 
notion  of  ceding  it,  it  will  be  perceived  that  Madame  de  Tremonville  was 
a  lady  of  considerable  assurance  and  aplomb.  She  sank,  not  ungrace 
fully,  into  the  vacant  place,  and  bent  forward  towards  the  Duchess  in 
such  a  manner  as  almost  to  turn  her  back  upon  the  rest  of  the  company. 

"  And  when,"  she  asked,  after  having  monopolised  the  attention  of 
her  hostess  during  a  good  five  minutes,  to  the  immense  disgust  of  the 
old  ladies,  who  sat  grimly  and  silently  surveying  her,  "  and  when  may 
we  hope  for  the  return  of  our  little  Marquis  1 " 

"  It  is  of  my  godson  that  you  speak,  madame  1  We  expect  him 
to-day,"  answered  the  Duchess  in  her  iciest  tone. 

"  A  la  bonne  heure  I  He  will  bring  us  news  from  Paris — ah !  just 
heaven,  how  I  wish  I  were  back  there  ! — yes ;  he  will  have  news  to  tell 
us ;  and  he  is  very  naif  and  amusing,  your  little  Marquis.  He  used  to 
honour  my  poor  house  with  his  company  tolerably  often  before  he  went 
away.  You  know  that  I  have  the  pretension  to  make  him  into  a  good 
Buonapartist." 

At  the  calm  effrontery  of  this  speech  a  thrill  of  horror  pervaded  the 
entire  room,  starting  with  Madame  de  Vaublanc,  and  ending  with  little 
M.  Moineau,  who  was  sitting  alone  near  the  door  rubbing  his  nose  with 
his  gold-headed  cane,  and  who  shuddered  from  head  to  foot  when  the 
words,  which  were  spoken  rather  loudly,  as  if  in  sheer  bravado,  reached 
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his  ear.  He  was  himself  a  staunch  adherent  of  the  established  govern- 
ment— by  whose  favour,  indeed,  he  held  the  small  appointment  to  which 
he  was  indebted  for  his  daily  bread — but  he  would  no  more  have  dared 
to  allude  to  his  political  opinions  in  the  presence  of  Madame  la  Duchesse 
than  to  mention  the  Comte  de  Chambord  before  his  own  chief. 

The  Duchess,  however,  showed  no  sign  of  anger,  but  merely  replied 
with  a  slight,  disdainful  smile  :  "  I  fear  you  have  imposed  upon  yourself 
a  difficult  task,  madame." 

In  truth  the  old  lady  did  not  think  her  antagonist  worth  powder  and 
shot,  and  honestly  believed  that  Madame  de  Tremonville  belonged  to  a 
class  so  infinitely  beneath  her  own  as  to  preclude  even  the  possibility  of 
an  encounter  between  them.  The  woman  was  very  impertinent,  cer- 
tainly, but  so  are  the  gamins  in  the  streets ;  there  is  a  kind  of  imperti- 
nence which  cannot  rise  to  the  level  of  an  affront. 

But  Madame  de  Yaublanc  probably  took  a  less  lofty  view  of  her 
station,  for  she  hastened  to  accept  the  challenge  which  the  Duchess  had 
ignored. 

"  It  seems  to  me,  madame,"  said  she,  in  her  thin,  acid  voice,  that 
you  might  well  leave  M.  le  Marquis  in  peace.  If  all  that  I  hear  is  true, 
your  house  is  frequented  from  morning  to  night  and  from  night  to  morning 
by  every  officer  in  Algiers ;  one  young  man  more  or  less  can  scarcely 
signify  to  you." 

"  Oh,  madame,  you  flatter  me ! "  answered  Madame  de  Tremonville, 
turning  round,  with  a  pleasant  smile,  to  face  her  assailant.  "  It  is  true 
that  some  of  these  gentlemen  are  kind  enough  to  come,  from  time  to 
time,  and  try  to  preserve  me  from  dying  of  ennui  in  this  horrible  place  ; 
but  every  officer  in  Algiers — oh,  no  !  my  little  villa  has  neither  accom- 
modation nor  attractions  enough  for  so  large  a  society.  Your  friends 
have  exaggerated  to  you,  dear  Madame  de  Yaublanc.  Besides,  you  con- 
ceive that  one  must  have  a  little  variety.  I  have  the  greatest  possible 
admiration  for  our  brave  army,  but  I  do  not  desire  to  live  in  a  world 
inhabited  only  by  soldiers.  M.  de  Mersac,  who,  I  assure  you,  honours 
me  by  his  visits  entirely  of  his  own  free  will,  amuses  me  sometimes,  and 
you  would  not  be  so  cruel  as  to  wish  to  deprive  me  of  any  amusement  I 
can  get  in  this  deplorable  country." 

"  If  you  do  not  like  Algiers,  why  do  you  stay  here,  madame  1 "  cried 
Madame  de  Yaublanc.  "  M.  de  Tre"monville,  at  least,  has  some  reasons, 
I  suppose,  for  finding  it  advisable  to  remain  where  he  is." 

"  If  so,  he  has  not  communicated  them  to  me,"  returned  Madame  de 
Tremonville,  with  a  slight  shrug  of  her  shoulders.  "  As  for  the  miserable 
little  salary  which  he  receives  from  his  appointment  here,  you  will  easily 
believe  that  that  can  scarcely  influence  him.  He  accepted  it,  in  the  first 
instance,  out  of  regard  for  my  health,  and  he  has  continued  to  hold  it — 
heaven  knows  why  !  I  daresay  we  shall  go  away  soon.  In  the  mean- 
time, one  endeavours  to  be  as  cheerful  as  one  can.  Why  do  you  never 
join  our  little  reunions,  dear  madame  1  Come  without  ceremony  any 
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Thursday  evening ;  \ve  shall  be  enchanted  to  see  you ;  you  will  be  the 
life  of  our  party." 

At  this  audacious  proposition  Madame  de  Yaublanc  nearly  choked 
with  anger.  Madame  de  Tremonville  was  young,  pretty,  and  had  not 
the  best  of  reputations.  Shocking  stories  were  told  of  her  extravagance, 
of  her  card-parties,  of  her  flirtations.  (There  is  no  French  word  for 
flirtation,  and  Madame  de  Vaublanc  qualified  the  lady's  conduct  by  a 
less  ambiguous  term.)  She  had  an  indomitable  courage,  a  perfect  com- 
mand of  herself,  and  a  complexion  as  beautiful  as  the  best  rouge  and 
blanc-de-perles  could  make  it ;  whereas  the  poor  old  Yaublanc  was 
ugly,  wrinkled,  irreproachable,  and  cross,  and  turned  of  a  dusky-red 
colour  when  she  was  angered.  The  combat  was  an  unequal  one,  and  the 
elder  lady  hastened  to  retire  from  it. 

"  Allow  me,  at  least,  to  choose  my  own  friends,  madame,"  she 
muttered,  drumming  with  her  foot  on  the  floor. 

"  Plait-U  ?  "  murmured  Madam-e  de  Tremonville  softly,  turning  open 
eyes  of  innocent  wonder  upon  the  silent  company. 

The  ungrateful  old  Duchess  laughed,  and  several  of  the  gentlemen 
put  their  hands  over  their  mouths,  and  stroked  their  moustaches  reflec- 
tively. 

Nobody  was  very  fond  of  Madame  de  Yaublanc,  who,  like  many 
other  virtuous  people,  was  apt  to  be  a  little  hard  upon  the  pleasant 
vices  of  her  neighbours ;  and  some  of  those  who  had  suffered  from  her 
strictures  upon  their  conduct  were  not  ill-pleased  to  see  her  thus  publicly 
discomfited,  although  her  assailant  was  an  Imperialist,  a  woman  of  no 
family,  and  one  who  was  only  admitted  upon  sufferance  into  their 
coterie.  Even  so,  when  certain  statesmen  are  attacked  in  Parliament, 
and  wince  under  the  lash,  those  who  sit  behind  them  may  sometimes 
watch  with  perfect  equanimity  the  tribulation  of  their  leaders,  and  even 
quietly  chuckle  over  the  same.  An  occasional  touch  of  the  rod  is  whole- 
some discipline  for  an  over-proud  spirit. 

Madame  de  Tremonville  knew  better  than  to  linger  too  long  upon 
the  scene  of  her  small  victory.  In  a  very  few  minutes  she  got  up,  took 
a  cordial  farewell  of  the  Duchess,  and  swept  gracefully  down  the  room, 
bowing  as  she  went  to  several  of  the  company,  who  had  risen  to  let  her 
pass.  Jeanne  held  the  door  open  for  her. 

"  Adieu,  mademoiselle,"  she  said,  with  a  fascinating  smile ;  "  bien  de» 
choses  a  monsieur  votrefrere" 

Whereat  Jeanne  bowed  gravely,  but  vouchsafed  no  reply. 

A  torrent  of  shrill  ejaculations  followed  the  audacious  lady's  exit. 
"  "What  a  woman  !  " — "  What  insolence  !  " — "  What  an  impossible  cos- 
tume !  And  did  you  remark  that  she  was  rouged  up  to  her  eyes  ? " — 
"  Decidedly  one  must  renounce  the  idea  of  receiving  these  people  if  they 
know  so  little  how  to  conduct  themselves." — "  To  say  that  M.  le  Marquis 
was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  her — has  one  ever  heard  such  impertinence ! 
Naturally  there  could  be  no  truth  in  what  she  said." — "  Oh,  madame 
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one  does  not  give  oneself  the  trouble  to  contradict  falsehoods  so  trans- 
parent !  " — "  Ah,  dear  Madame  de  Yaublanc,  you  did  well  to  put  her 
back  in  her  proper  place  ! " 

In  the  midst  of  this  indignant  chorus  Fanchette's  withered  face  was 
thrust  through  the  half-open  door.  She  beckoned  stealthily  to  Jeanne, 
who  got  up  at  once,  and  slipped  unnoticed  out  of  the  room. 

"  Well  ? "  she  said  eagerly,  as  soon  as  she  had  joined  the  old  nurse  in 
the  hall. 

"  Well — he  has  arrived ;  he  is  waiting  for  you  in  the  dining-room. 
Come  here  that  I  arrange  your  hair ;  you  have  lost  half-a-dozen  hair- 
pins." 

But  Jeanne,  waving  the  old  woman  off,  passed  quickly  into  the 
dining-room,  and  closed  the  door  behind  her. 

A  tall  young  man  was  standing,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  looking 
out  of  the  window  and  whistling  softly.  He  whisked  round  at  the  noise 
of  Jeanne's  entrance,  and  showed  a  handsome,  oval,  beardless  face,  which 
broke  into  smiles  as  he  embraced  his  sister. 

"  You  good  old  Jeanne  !  "  he  cried.  "  I  knew  you  would  not  be  long 
in  coming  after  you  had  heard  of  my  arrival.  And  how  are  yon  1  And 
what  have  you  been  doing  with  yourself  all  these  weeks  1  I  shall  make 
it  a  habit  to  go  away  oftener,  that  I  may  the  oftener  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  your  dear  old  face  again.  You  may  believe  me  or  not  as  you 
like,  but  it  is  infinitely  the  most  beautiful  face  I  ever  saw,  alive  or 
painted." 

Jeanne  laughed  and  sighed  in  a  breath.  "  How  long  will  you  think 
that,  I  wonder  ? "  she  said. 

"  As  long  as  I  live,"  replied  the  young  man  with  conviction.  "  I 
flatter  myself  I  am  not  a  bad  judge,  and  I  assure  you  that  there  is  not 
a  woman  in  the  world  to  compare  with  you.  I  am  not  alone  in  my 
opinion  either,  let  me  tell  you." 

"  I  don't  care  what  other  people  think  of  me,"  she  answered  quickly. 
"  If  you  love  me  better  than  any  one  else,  that  is  all  I  want." 

"  You  are  glad  to  have  me  back,  then  ? " 

"  Glad  !  " — Jeanne  threw  an  emphasis  into  the  word  which  ought  to 
have  satisfied  her  hearer.  She  clung  to  him,  and  kissed  Mm  again  and 
again,  with  a  vehemence  which,  Frenchman  as  he  was,  disconcerted  him 
a  little.  He  reddened  slightly,  and  laughed  as  he  gently  disengaged 
himself. 

"  One  would  think  you  meant  to  stifle  me,"  he  said.  "  What  would 
your  friends  in  the  drawing-room  say,  if  they  could  see  you?  They 
would  hardly  recognise  the  statuesque  Mademoiselle  de  Mersac." 

"  I  am  not  Mademoiselle  de  Mersac  to  you ;  I  am  Jeanne,  who  is 
quite  another  person.  Jeanne  has  many  defects,  which  are  not  apparent 
in  Mademoiselle  de  Mersac — that  of  inquisitiveness  amongst  others. 
Come  and  sit  down  in  the  arm-chair,  and  tell  me  all  about  England  and 
thefamitte  Ashley." 
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Leon  seated  himself.  "  Thefamille  Ashley,"  said  he,  with  a  shrug 
of  his  shoulders,  "  resembles  all  other  English  families  ;  and  as  for  their 
country,  I  left  it  without  any  desire  to  see  it  again.  All  that  one  has 
read  of  the  climate  of  that  island  is  not  in  the  least  exaggerated — quite 
the  contrary.  During  the  whole  time  that  I  was  at  my  uncle's  house 
we  saw  the  sun  twice,  and  even  then  you  could  hardly  have  distinguished 
him  from  the  moon." 

"  It  is  a  bad  time  of  the'year  to  go  to  England,  I  suppose.  But  the 
people — what  were  they  like  ? " 

"  Our  relations  you  mean  1  Ma  foi  !  it  is  not  so  easy  to  describe 
them ;  they  are  so  very  like  all  their  compatriots.  Figure  to  yourself  a 
bon  papa  anglais,  bold,  rosy,  stout ;  a  mother  of  a  family,  badly  dressed, 
rather  untidy,  always  in  a  hurry ;  two  young  misses  with  pretty  faces 
and  fair  hair,  but  with  feet  of  a  size  that  would  make  you  shudder,  and 
ill-fitting,  one-buttoned  gloves — there  you  have  the  party.  The  sons 
are  away  from  home — in  the  army,  in  the  navy — I  know  not  where. 
They  received  me  very  kindly,  these  good  people  ;  but  I  did  not  amuse 
myself  very  well  in  their  house.  You  know  I  have  not  your  love  for 
the  English.  I  find  them  rude  and  brusque,  and  I  do  not  understand 
the  jokes  at  which  they  laugh  so  immoderately.  I  was  very  dull  chez 
mon  oncle.  Twice  we  went  to  the  chasse  au  renard,  and  they  were  so 
kind  as  to  compliment  me  upon  my  riding ;  other  days  we  shot  pheasants, 
of  which  there  is  a  great  abundance  in  the  neighbourhood ;  but,  as  my 
uncle  has  no  chasse  of  his  own,  we  could  only  do  this  by  invitation,  and 
there  were  several  days  on  which  I  was  left  to  be  entertained  by  my 
aunt  and  cousins.  Ah  !  par  exemple,  it  was  then  that  I  wished  myself 
back  in  Algiers.  The  misses  are  a  little  insipid  :  they  visit  the  poor ; 
they  do  a  great  deal  of  fancy-work ;  they  drink  tea  half  the  afternoon ; 
they  have  not  much  conversation.  After  dinner  my  uncle  falls  asleep 
and  snores ;  I  play  a  partie  of  billiards  with  the  ladies ;  and  then  comes 
the  evening  prayer.  I,  as  a  Catholic,  am  invited  to  retire,  if  the  cere- 
mony offends  my  prejudices.  I  reply  that  I  am  not  a  bigot  •  and  the 
ladies  smile  upon  me.  Then  the  servants  make  their  entry — a  formid- 
able array.  The  butler  and  the  housekeeper  seat  themselves  upon  chairs  ; 
but  the  others,  to  mark  the  inferiority  of  their  position,  I  presume,  carry 
in  a  long  bench,  and  perch  themselves  uncomfortably  upon  it ;  some  of 
them  appear  ill  at  ease,  and  breathe  noisily.  My  uncle  puts  on  his 
spectacles  and  reads  a  chapter  hastily,  stumbling  over  the  long  words. 
Generally  one  of  the  dogs  barks,  and  the  misses  titter  behind  their 
hands.  When  we  rise  from  our  knees,  everybody  goes  to  bed,  and  I 
seek  my  room  disconsolately,  not  being  sleepy,  and  longing  for  tobacco. 
On  the  second  night  I  take  my  courage  in  both  hands,  and  ask  permis- 
sion to  smoke  a  cigar  somewhere.  My  uncle,  who  does  not  smoke  him- 
self, has  nofumolre  in  his  establishment ;  so  I  am  led  by  the  butler  to  a 
little  dark  room  in  the  basement,  where  there  are  black-beetles.  He 
gives  me  a  candle  and  bids  me  good-night.  It  is  not  gay.  There,  my 
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sister,  you  have  life  at  Holmhurst.  One  day  resembles  another,  as  the 
clothes,  the  habits,  the  pleasures  of  one  Englishman  resemble  those  of 
another.  It  is  a  country  of  monotony,  and  there  is  nothing  the  average 
Englishman  dreads  so  much  as  being  different  from  his  neighbours. 
Here  and  there,  no  doubt,  there  are  exceptions ;  and  it  was  my  good 
fortune  to  come  across  such  a  one  in  the  person  of  a  certain  Mr.  Bar- 
rington,  a  neighbour  of  the  Ashleys,  who,  I  must  admit,  has  all  the  good 
qualities  of  his  nation  without  its  faults.  He  has  travelled  a  great 
deal ;  he  speaks  very  good  French ;  he  is  without  insular  prejudices ;  he 
is  a  rider,  a  shot,  a  dancer,  an  artist — in  short  everything  that  he  does 
he  does  admirably.  I  owe  it  to  him  that  I  did  not  perish  of  ennui  at 
that  terrible  Holmhurst.  He  is  a  man  altogether  hors  ligne." 

"  You  are  as  enthusiastic  as  ever,  Leon,"  remarked  Jeanne,  smiling. 
"  You  can  praise  no  one  by  halves." 

"  Oh,  as  for  that,  everybody  joins  in  praising  Mr.  Barrington  !  They 
rave  about  him  in  his  province ;  and  as  he  has  a  nice  little  property 
of  his  own  and  has  no  near  relations,  I  leave  you  to  guess  whether  the 
young  ladies  of  the  neighbourhood  look  upon  him  with  favourable  eyes. 
I  think  even  that  the  eldest  of  the  Ashley  misses  would  willingly  con- 
sent to  make  his  happiness.  But  he  has  assured  me  that  he  means  to 
remain  a  bachelor  for  the  present ;  he  is  not  the  man  to  marry  la  pre- 
miere venue." 

"  It  seems  that  he  appreciates  his  own  value — your  friend." 
"  Not  at  all ;  he  is  the  most  modest  man  in  the  world.     For  the  rest, 
you  will  probably  see  him  to-morrow,  and  will  be  able  to  judge  for 
yourself." 

"  What  ?  Is  he  here  then  ? "  asked  Jeanne,  in  some  surprise. 
Leon  nodded.  "  He  generally  goes  abroad  for  a  month  or  two  at  this 
time  of  the  year ;  and  as  he  had  never  been  in  Algeria,  I  easily  persuaded 
him  to  accompany  me  home.  I  am  sure  he  will  please  you — even  you, 
who  detest  all  men.  Tenez,  he  has  this  advantage,  Mr.  Barrington — 
that,  being  a  heretic,  the  Duchess  cannot  wish  you  to  marry  him." 

"  Certainly  that  is  a  point  in  his  favour,"  observed  Jeanne  gravely. 
"  And  where  have  you  left  this  paragon  1 " 

"  At  the  Hotel  d'Orient.  It  was  there  that  I  met  Saint-Luc ;  and  I 
thought  it  a  good  opportunity  to  introduce  him  to  Mr.  Barrington,  who 
might  have  found  it  a  little  dull,  having  no  friends  in  the  place." 

"  So  that  was  the  reason  of  your  staying  to  breakfast  with  M.  de 
Saint-Luc  ?  And  I  was  so  unjust  as  to  blame  you  for  not  coming  home 
immediately,"  said  Jeanne,  with  much  contrition.  "  I  might  have  known 
that  you  would  not  remain  away  for  your  own  pleasure." 

Leon  laughed  a  little  uneasily.  He  was  very  young,  and  had  an 
intermittent  conscience,  which  asserted  itself  now  and  then — not  always 
at  the  most  appropriate  times. 

"  I  wanted  to  see  Saint-Luc  on  my  own  account,  also,"  he  confessed ; 
fl  I  had  a  note  from  him,  while  I  was  away,  about  the  grey  horse  which  he 
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wished  to  buy  of  me  ;  and  I  have  the  pleasure  to  announce  to  you  that 
I  have  now  disposed  of  that  valuable  animal  on  very  favourable  terms." 

"  The  grey  is  a  little  gone  in  both  fore-legs ;  M.  de  Saint-Luc  knows 
that  very  well,"  said  Jeanne  quickly. 

"  That  has  not  prevented  him  from  giving  me  his  little  brown  ponies 
in  exchange  for  him,"  replied  Leon,  with  modest  triumph.  "  It  is  not 
a  bad  bargain,  is  it  ?  Saint-Luc  told  me  you  had  driven  them  once,  and 
were  delighted  with  them." 

"You  cannot  dispose  of  the  grey  upon  those  terms,"  said  Jeanne 
decisively.  "  M.  de  Saint-Luc  must  be  perfectly  well  aware  that  the 
grey  is  not  worth  as  much  as  one  of  his  ponies." 

"  That  may  or  may  not  be ;  but  it  was  he  who  suggested  the  exchange." 

"  Naturally ;  I  never  imagined  that  you  would  have  proposed  any- 
thing so  absurd.  The  affair  is  not  difficult  to  understand.  M.  de  Saint- 
Luc  has  probably  his  reasons  for  wishing  to  be  agreeable  to  you,  and 
therefore  he  offers  you  his  ponies  at  less  than  half  their  proper  price.  It 
is  the  purest  impertinence." 

"  It  is  a  pleasant  form  of  impertinence  at  least,"  returned  L£on, 
laughing.  "  ParUeu !  I  wish  a  few  other  people  would  take  it  into 
their  heads  to  be  impertinent  in  the  same  way." 

"  You  do  not  understand,"  said  Jeanne,  in  great  vexation.  "  Do  you 
not  see  that  M.  de  Saint- Luc  is  making  you  a  present  ? " 

"  No,  I  don't,"  answered  Leon ;  "  I  don't  see  it  at  all.  A  horse  is 
not  like  a  measure  of  oats  or  corn ;  you  can't  put  a  definite  price  upon 
him  and  say,  '  That  is  his  real  actual  value  in  the  market.'  Saint-Luc 
has  taken  a  fancy  to  the  grey,  and  is  determined  to  have  him.  I  may 
think  this  or  that  about  the  horse,  and  you  say  he  is  weak  in  his  fore- 
legs— an  opinion  which  may  possibly  be  a  mistaken  one ;  but  Saint-Luc 
has  had  plenty  of  opportunities  of  judging  for  himself  as  to  that.  If  a 
man  offers  me  a  certain  price  for  a  certain  article,  am  I  bound  to  tell  him 
that,  in  my  idea,  he  is  bidding  too  highly  1  Believe  me,  my  dear  Jeanne, 
in  this  wicked  world  every  man  looks  after  his  own  interests ;  and  as  for 
what  you  say  about  the  giving  of  presents,  I  never  yet  heard  of  an  in- 
stance of  a  present  being  given  in  the  way  you  suggest.  People  who  give 
presents  like  to  be  thanked  for  them,  I  can  assure  you ;  and " 

"  Madame  la  Duchesse  sends  to  inform  M.  le  Marquis  that  she  awaits 
him  in  the  salon,"  said  a  servant,  putting  in  his  head  at  this  juncture ; 
and  so  the  remainder  of  Leon's  harangue  upon  the  way  of  the  world  re- 
mained unspoken. 

The  truth  was,  that  the  young  man  attributed  to  his  own  acuteness 
the  unquestionable  fact  that  he  had  concluded  an  excellent  bargain ;  and 
was,  consequently,  neither  more  nor  less  pleased  with  himself  than  the 
generality  of  his  elders  woiild  have  been  in  a  similar  case. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 
MR.    BARRINGTON. 

MR.  BARRINGTON,  making  his  way  leisurely  up  the  steep  streets  of  the 
Arab  town  on  the  day  following  that  of  his  arrival  in  Algiers,  and 
observing,  with  eyes  appreciative  of  colour  and  outline,  a  hundred  perfect 
little  pictures  of  Oriental  life  as  he  went,  marvelled  greatly  that  it  had 
never  occurred  to  him  before  to  visit  so  charming  a  city.  Mr.  Barring- 
ton  was  an  amateur  artist,  and  therefore,  of  course,  even  more  prone  to 
the  discovery  of  picturesque  effects  than  a  professional  wielder  of  the 
brush  and  maul-stick.  The  high  white  houses  that  rose  on  either  side 
of  the  narrow  street — windowless  generally,  or  at  most  with  but  a  small 
grated  aperture  or  two  close  under  the  overhanging  roof;  the  projecting 
wooden  buttresses  that  flung  long  blue  shadows  upon  the  whitewash ; 
the  broad  glossy-leaved  bananas  and  sombre  cypresses  that  reared  their 
heads,  here  and  there,  above  the  walls,  suggesting  visions  of  cool  court- 
yards and  luxurious  Eastern  interiors  to  the  artistic  mind ;  the  tiny  shops 
— mere  recesses  in  the  wall — whose  owners  sat  cross-legged  smoking  their 
long  pipes,  in  apparently  absolute  indifference  to  the  sale  of  their  wares 
— all  these  were  to  him  novel  and  delightful  sights.  Overhead,  the  strip 
of  sky  was  of  a  deep  melting  blue ;  the  sun  caught  the  upper  part  of  the 
houses,  but  left  the  basements  in  deep  shadow;  before  him  the  street 
trended  upwards  in  broad  shallow  steps,  down  which  all  sorts  offqueerly- 
costumed  figures  came  to  meet  him.  Now  it  was  a  grave,  majestic  Moor, 
his  burnous  thrown  over  his  shoulder  and  displaying  his  gay-coloured 
jacket  and  ample  nether  garments  ;  now  a  grey -bearded  Jew  shrinking 
along  close  to  the  wall  in  the  cat-like  way  peculiar  to  his  race ;  now  a 
Mauresque,  enveloped  in  fold  upon  fold  of  white,  her  black  eyes  gleaming 
through  her  yashmak ;  now  a  stalwart  negress  in  blue  and  white  checked 
hai'k.  Mr.  Barrington  surveyed  them  all  with  benevolent  approbation. 
Indeed  the  habitual  expression  of  this  young  man's  features  was  one  of 
good-humoured  patronage.  The  world  had  always  treated  him  so  well 
that  the  least  he  could  do  was  to  smile  back  upon  it;  and  from  his 
childhood  he  had  had  so  much  of  his  own  way,  and  rough  places  had 
been  made  so  smooth  for  him,  that  it  was  scarcely  strange  if  he  looked 
upon  most  men  and  things  from  an  imaginary  standpoint  rather  above 
than  below  them. 

Left  an  orphan  almost  in  his  infancy,  he  had  been  brought  up  by  a 
small  junta  of  xmcles  and  aunts  who  had  done  their  best  to  spoil  him, 
and  who,  to  his  mind,  had  very  efficiently  replaced  the  parents  whom  he 
could  scarcely  remember ;  and,  upon  attaining  his  majority,  he  had  stepped 
into  a  comfortable  property,  together  with  a  fortune  not  so  large  as  to  be 
embarrassing,  yet  large  enough  to  make  him  what  most  people  would 
consider  a  rich  man.  He  was  now  about  thirty  years  of  age ;  and  had 
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never  known  an  ache  or  a  pain,  a  care  or  a  sorrow,  worth,  speaking  of,  in 
his  life.  Without  having  any  special  title  to  beauty  of  feature,  he  was 
nevertheless  pleasant  to  look  upon,  having  big  bones,  well  Developed 
muscles,  and  perfect  health.  He  was  the  incarnation  of  prosperity  and 
contentment.  Crossing-sweepers  approached  him  with  confidence,  and 
when  he  took  his  place  upon  the  magisterial  bench  the  heart  of  the 
poacher  rejoiced.  As  a  good  landlord,  a  good  sportsman,  a  tolerable 
linguist,  and  a  lover  of  the  arts,  he  had  claims  upon  the  sympathies  of 
various  classes  of  society;  and  in  fact  few  men  could  have  enjoyed  a 
larger  acquaintance  or  a  more  widely-spread  popularity  than  he.  He 
made  friends  with  everybody.  He  had  made  friends  with  Leon,  he  had 
made  friends  already  with  M.  de  Saint-Luc,  and  he  was  now  on  his  way 
to  call  at  the  Campagne  de  Mersac  and  make  friends  with  the  young  lady 
of  whom  he  had  received  a  description  from  her  brother  which  had 
somewhat  excited  his  curiosity.  He  had  none  of  the  shyness  with  which 
many  Englishmen  are  afflicted,  experience  having  taught  him  to  look  for 
a  hearty  welcome  wherever  he  went ;  nor  had  he  any  disturbing  doubts 
as  to  the  nature  of  his  reception  in  this  particular  instance. 

Emerging  from  the  tortuous  streets  of  the  Arab  town,  and  passing 
through  the  Kasbah,  or  citadel,  in  which  it  culminates,  to  the  open 
country  beyond,  he  turned — not  to  take  breath — he  was  too  sound,  wind 
and  limb,  to  require  any  such  respite — but  to  feast  his  eyes  upon  the 
glorious  prospect  that  lay  beneath  him. 

"  Good  heavens  ! "  he  muttered,  "  what  a  queer  uneven  business  life 
is,  and  how  few  people  ever  get  a  chance  of  knowing  the  beauty  of  the 
world  they  live  in !  How  I  should  like  to  turn  a  whole  town-full  of 
factory  hands  out  here  for  a  day  or  two  !  " 

A  drove  of  little  donkeys,  laden  with  sacks  of  earth,  came  pattering 
down  the  road  behind,  him,  their  driver,  clothed  in  ragged  sackcloth, 
seated  sideways  very  close  to  the  tail  of  the  last  of  them,  and  swinging 
his  bronze  legs  while  he  urged  on  his  charges  with  guttural  cries. 

"  Now  look  at  that  fellow,"  moralised  Barrington.  "  Thousands  in 
London,  not  a  bit  worse  off  than  he,  are  leading  lives  of  the  most  utter 
and  hopeless  misery ;  and  as  for  him,  he  looks  as  jolly  as  a  sandboy — by 
Jove  !  he  is  a  sandboy,  or  at  least  an  earthboy,  which  I  suppose  is  much 
the  same — odd  thing  that !  Yes,  there  you  have  the  effect  of  air  and 
sunshine.  Well,  one  can't  ship  all  St.  Giles's  over  here ;  and  perhaps 
Bushey  Park  would  be  more  in  their  line,  after  all." 

Consoled  by  this  reflection  he  pulled  out  of  his  pocket  the  note-book 
which,  like  a  man  of  method  as  he  was,  he  always  carried  about  him,  ana 
noted  down :  "  Mem.  Send  cheque  to  Drudgett  to  give  poor  people  a 
day  in  the  country  when  warm  weather  comes." — Drudgett  being  a 
hard-working  parson  in  an  East  London  parish.  After  which  he  resumed 
his  walk. 

His  charity  was  mostly  of  this  kind.  It  did  not  cost  him  very  much"; 
but  it  was  not,  on  that  account,  the  less  welcome,  and  it  had  earned  him  a 
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name  for  benevolence  which  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own 
county. 

Mr.  Barrington,  although  he  had  mixed  a  good  deal  with  foreigners, 
and  prided  himself  upon  nothing  so  much  as  his  cosmopolitan  character, 
had  all  an  Englishman's  dislike  to  asking  his  way.  He  therefore  made 
several  unnecessary  circuits,  and  presented  himself  at  the  doors  of  two 
villas  before  he  discovered  the  one  of  which  he  was  in  search. 

"  M.  le  Marquis  was  out,"  the  servant  said,  who  answered  his  ring  ; 
"but  Madame  la  Duchesse  was  at  home.  Would  monsieur  give  himself 
the  trouble  to  enter  1 " 

Monsieur  consented  willingly.  He  was  always  ready  to  make  fresh 
acquaintances ;  and  though  he  had  not  the  remotest  idea  of  who  Madame 
la  Duchesse  might  be,  he  was  not  at  all  reluctant  to  introduce  himself  to 
her. 

"  Presumably  an  elderly  relative  of  our  young  friend,"  he  thought, 
as  he  followed  the  servant  across  the  hall,  and  heard  himself  announced 
as  "  M.  de  Barainton." 

The  Duchess,  on  her  side,  knew  perfectly  well  who  her  visitor  was, 
having  heard  all  about  him  from  Leon  on  the  previous  evening  ;  but,  for 
all  that,  it  did  not  suit  her  to  manifest  any  immediate  recognition  of  the 
stranger's  identity.  She  had  always  been  a  very  punctilious  person, 
even  in  the  days  of  her  supremacy  in  Paris,  and  was  tenfold  more  so  in 
these  latter  times,  when  there  seemed  to  be  occasional  danger  of  her 
claims  to  veneration  being  ignored. 

Nor  was  she  over  well  pleased  by  the  easy,  unembarrassed  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Bariington  introduced  himself,  explained  the  origin  of  his 
acquaintance  with  her  godson,  and,  seating  himself  beside  her,  entered  at 
once  into  conversation  in  free  and  fluent  French.  She  had  often  com- 
plained of  English  gaucherie ;  but,  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart,  she 
thought  a  little  timidity  on  entering  her  presence  not  out  of  place  in  a 
young  man.  So,  for  once  in  his  life,  Mr.  Barrington  failed  to  make  a 
favourable  impression. 

Some  extracts  from  a  rather  lengthy  epistle  which  he  despatched  a 
few  days  later  to  a  friend  in  England  may  be  appropriately  inserted  here. 

"  That  old  Duchesse  de  Breuil  was  a  charming  study  ;  I  never  met 
with  a  more  perfect  type  of  a  great  lady  of  the  vieille  roche.  She  has  a  fine 
hook  nose,  and  faded,  sunken  blue  eyes ;  her  hair  is  as  white  as  snow — 
just  as  it  ought  to  be ;  she  wore  a  dress  of  stone-grey  silk  so  rich,  and  at 
the  same  time  so  soft,  that  I  would  have  asked  her  where  she  got  it  if  I 
had  not  been  afraid ;  and  her  withered  old  neck  and  wrists  were  half- 
concealed  by  clouds  of  old  yellow  Mechlin  lace.  I  don't  think  very  old 
people  can  ever  be  beautiful,  looked  upon  as  human  beings ;  but  they 
may  undoubtedly  be  beautiful  as  pictures  ;  and  this  dear  old  soul, 
sitting  bolt  upright  in  her  arm-chair  by  the  fire-place,  holding  up  a  huge 
black  fan  to  shield  her  from  the  blaze,  was  quite  a  gem  in  her  way.  I 
could  have  sat  and  looked  at  her  with  perfect  contentment  for  half  an 
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hour ;  only  the  bother  was  one  had  to  talk,  and,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
she  didn't  choose  to  exert  her  conversational  powers.  I  was  just  begin- 
ning to  feel  rather  bored,  and  was  thinking  about  taking  my  leave,  when 
the  door  opened  and  in  walked — the  goddess  Minerva.  Pallas- Athene 
herself,  I  give  you  my  word,  in  a  brown  holland  gown — and  oh  !  how  I 
wished  the  fashions  of  this  inartistic  age  had  permitted  her  to  wear  her 
ancient  costume  of  sleeveless  tunic,  peplus,  helmet,  and  lance !  Her 
modern  name  is  Mademoiselle  Jeanne  de  Mersac ;  and  she  held  out  her 
hand  to  me  and  began  talking  in  a  grave,  condescending  sort  of  way 
about  England  and  her  cousins  the  Ashley s,  just  as  if  she  had  been  an 
ordinary  mortal.  Her  voice  is  very  soft  and  musical — rather  deep  for  a 
woman ;  but  that  is  no  defect.  I  called  her  Pallas- Athen^  because  she 
is  so  tall  and  proud  and  cold ;  but  she  is  not  yXavKw-xiQ  :  on  the  con- 
trary, her  eyes  are  large,  brown,  and  soft,  like  Juno's,  and  she  is  as 
graceful  as  the  Venus  Anadyomene,  and  as  free  and  stately  in  her  gait 
as  Diana  the  huntress.  So  you  see  she  is  altogether  divine.  There  was 
a  time  when  I  must  have  fallen  head  over  ears  in  love  with  her  on  the 
spot ;  but  you  and  I,  old  man,  have  left  that  era  behind  us.  Militavi 
non  sine  glorid.  I  have  gone  through  a  fair  share  of  flirtations  in  my 
day,  and  have  had  one  or  two  narrow  shaves  of  matrimony ;  now  I  am 
grown  tough  with  years  about  the  region  of  the  heart,  and  can  worship 
beauty  from  a  purely  aesthetic  point  of  view,  and  without  arriere  pensee. 
I  am  too  old  a  bird  to  fall  unwarily  into  the  meshes  of  the  fowler.  Not 
that  I  mean  to  insinuate  that  Mademoiselle  de  Mersac  is  spreading  a  net 
for  me,  which  will,  I  know,  be  the  first  idea  to  suggest  itself  to  your 
coarse  mind.  Heaven  forbid  !  I  am  blushing  all  over,  as  I  write,  at  the 
bare  thought  of  such  profanity.  Mademoiselle  de  Mersac  has  no  need  to 
angle  for  a  husband.  She  might  marry  anybody,  and  has  already 
refused  many  brilliant  offers,  giving  it  to  be  understood,  I  believe,  that 
her  intention  is  to  remain  unmarried  in  order  that  she  may  be  the  freer 
to  give  herself  up  to  the  care  of  her  brother,  who  is  a  decent  young 
fellow  enough,  but  is  all  the  better,  I  daresay,  for  having  a  protecting 
goddess  to  warn  him  off  from  occasional  dangers,  such  as  harpies,  sirens, 
and  so  forth.  It  certainly  seems  possible  that,  being  now  come  to  years 
of  discretion,  he  may  soon  find  a  sister's  supervision  superfluous,  and  it 
is  also  not  unlikely  that  Mademoiselle  Jeanne  may  eventually  see  fit  to 
modify  the  programme  she  has  laid  down  for  herself;  but  in  the  mean- 
time the  spectacle  of  a  woman  who  really  does  not  want  to  get  married 
is  a  novel  and  refreshing  one.  You,  who  go  in  for  cynicism  of  a  more  or 
less  shallow  kind,  and  who  think  yourself  clever  for  discovering  a  selfish 
motive  at  the  root  of  all  your  neighbours'  actions,  should  be  the  first  to 
admit  this. 

"  The  pictiiresque  old  Duchess,  who  is  worldly-wise  and  experienced, 
is  racking  her  wits  and  breaking  her  heart  in  the  effort  to  '  establish ' 
Mademoiselle  Jeanne  ;  but  as  yet  she  has  only  succeeded  in  inspiring  the 
young  lady  with  a  profound  mistrust  of,  and  prejudice  against,  all 
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members  of  the  male  sex.  This,  of  course,  you  don't  believe;  but  I 
can't  help  that.  Mademoiselle  is  charitable  and  visits  the  poor,  Arab 
and  Christian  alike;  but  her  good  deeds  are  mostly  done  sub  rosd — just 
what  I  should  have  expected  of  her.  She  is  kind  and  generous  to  poor, 
timid,  or  ugly  people ;  but  a  little  inclined  to  be  haughty  towards  those 
with  whom  the  world  goes  well — there  again  I  recognise  the  character 
which  I  was  sure  from  the  first  must  go  with  so  superb  a  physique.  By 
the  poor  she  is  adored,  but  she  is  less  popular  among  her  equals.  Few 
people  understand  her ;  some  dislike  her  ;  but  all  admire  her.  There  is 
a  prevalent  notion  that  when  her  brother  marries  she  will  take  the  veil. 

"  The  greater  part  of  this  information  I  have  gleaned  from  a  certain 
Vicomte  de  Saint-Luc,  who  is  staying  in  this  hotel — a  half-ruined 
Parisian  of  the  new  school,  who  gets  his  clothes  from  an  English  tailor, 
rides  in  steeple-chases  at  Vincennes,  plays  baccarat  all  night,  and  sleeps 
all  day.  You  know  the  kind  of  man — or  rather,  on  second  thoughts, 
you  probably  don't ;  but  I  do,  and  it  is  not  a  type  that  I  much  admire. 
I  suspect  him  of  being  somewhat  epris  of  Mademoiselle,  or  her  fortune — 
she  has  a  fortune  of  her  own,  by-the-by — but  I  don't  imagine  he  has 
much  chance  of  success.  He  is  going  to  sell  me  a  horse ;  and  I  daresay 
he  will  try  to  get  the  better  of  me.  I  flatter  myself  he  won't  find  that  a 
particularly  easy  task. 

"  Well ;  after  all  I  have  said  about  this  divine  Mademoiselle  de 
Mersac,  you  will  understand,  without  my  telling  you,  that  I  shall  never 
be  content  till  I  have  got  her  to  sifto  me.  The  question  is,  in  what  pose 
and  surroundings  to  take  her.  In  her  garden  there  is  a  little  fountain 
which  splashes  lazily  into  a  marble  basin  where  there  are  water-lilies. 
All  round  it  are  standard  rose-trees ;  and  for  background  you  have  a  row 
of  black  cypresses,  with  the  blue  sky  showing  between  and  above  them. 
I  thought  of  painting  her  standing  there,  dressed  all  in  white,  with 
perhaps  a  pomegranate-blossom  in  her  hair,  and  looking  out  upon  you 
from  the  frame  with  her  great,  solemn  eyes.  But  then,  again,  I  don't 
know  that  I  should  not  like  her  better  half  reclining  on  a  low  divan — 
there  are  several  such  in  the  de  Mersac's  drawing-room — with  a  panther- 
skin  at  her  feet,  and  a  hand-screen  made  of  a  palmetto-leaf  in  her  hand. 
Over  the  back  of  the  couch  one  would  throw  one  of  those  Arab  rugs 
that  they  make  at  Tlemcen,  in  which  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  and 
a  great  many  more,  meet,  but  never  '  swear.'  There  would  be  a  glimpse 
of  sharp-pointed  arches  and  clustered  marble  pillars  for  background  ; 
and  the  light  would  fall  from  above.  But  the  fact  is,  that  she  would 
look  well  in  any  posture  ;  and  I  can't  imagine  a  situation  that  would  be 
unbecoming  to  her. 

"Of  course  I  have  not  had  the  audacity  to  broach  the  subject  yet; 
nor  shall  I,  until  we  have  become  a  good  deal  better  acquainted  than  we 
are  at  present.  However,  as  I  am  determined  that  the  picture  shall 
be  painted,  I  haven't  much  doubt  as  to  my  ultimate  success;  and, 
indeed,  Mademoiselle  was  very  gracious  to  me — more  so,  I  believe,  than 
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she  is  to  the  generality  of  visitors.  Saint-Luc  says  this  is  because  I  am 
not  a  possible  suitor;  and  that  if  I  had  been  a  Frenchman  she  would 
not  have  troubled  herself  to  address  two  words  to  me.  I  don't  know 
how  this  may  be ;  but,  at  all  events,  I  think  I  may  congratulate  myself 
upon  having  made  some  advance  towards  intimacy  in  the  course  of  my 
first  interview.  It  was  rather  uphill  work  at  starting ;  but  I  exerted  all 
my  powers  to  be  amusing,  and  at  length  I  succeeded  in  making  her 
laugh  a  little,  which  was  a  great  point  gained.  Even  the  old  Duchess 
thawed  when  she  found  that  I  was  acquainted  with  some  of  her  friends 
in  the  Faubourg,  and  was  good  enough  to  entertain  me  with  some  long 
yarns  about  Talleyrand  and  Polignac  and  the  Duchesse  de  Berri. 
Then  young  de  Mersac  came  in  and  offered  to  drive  me  home ;  and  so  I 
took  my  leave.  We  rattled  down  to  the  town  at  no  end  of  a  pace — the 
way  these  Frenchmen  drive  down  hill  is  a  caution  ! — but  we  arrived 
without  broken  bones  at  the  hotel,  where  we  found  M.  de  Saint-Luc ; 
and  presently  my  young  friend  and  he  went  off  to  dine  together  some- 
where. They  were  so  kind  as  to  invite  me  to  join  them ;  but  as  I  heard 
something  about  baccarat,  and  as  that  is  a  game  which  I  have  played  in 
Paris,  consule  Planco,  and  don't  mean  to  play  again,  except  perhaps  in 
the  company  of  sober  folks  like  you,  I  excused  myself,  and  dined  at  the 
table-d'hdte.  "We  had  green  peas  at  dinner,  and  this  morning  they 
brought  me  bananas  and  strawberries,  and  the  most  delicious  little  man- 
darin oranges,  with  my  breakfast.  I  am  writing  by  my  open  window, 
and  it  is  so  hot  that  I  have  had  to  close  the  outside  shutters.  And  the 
last  thing  you  said  to  me  before  I  left  was,  that  you  couldn't  understand 
a  fellow  going  out  of  England  before  the  hunting  was  over !  Gracious 
powers  !  aren't  oranges,  and  bananas,  and  sunshine,  and  Mademoiselle  de 
Mersac  worth  six  weeks  of  indifferent  hunting  1  I  enjoy  a  good  day's 
sport  as  much  as  anybody,  but  thank  heaven !  I  can  enjoy  other  things 
as  well.  Most  men  lose  half  the  pleasures  of  life  because  they  will  select 
one  pursuit  and  stick  to  it ;  it  is  the  greatest  mistake  in  the  world. 

Now  I " 

Here   the  letter  proceeds  to  treat  discursively  of  various  topics,  and 
ceases  to  have  any  bearing  upon  matters  connected  with  the  present  history. 


CHAPTEE  V. 
M.  DE  SAINT-LUC. 

CHARLES  CASIMIR  Louis,  Vicomte  de  Saint-Luc,  had,  for  more  years 
than  he  cared  accurately  to  reckon  up,  enjoyed  a  considerable  amount  of 
notoriety  and  admiration  in  the  gay  world  of  Paris.  A  member  of  the 
Jockey  Club,  a  duellist  of  proved  skill  and  intrepidity,  a  leader  of  cotil- 
lons in  the  most  fashionable  salons,  a  bold  gamester,  and  an  imperturb- 
able loser,  he  seemed  to  have  fulfilled  all  the  conditions  necessary  to 
being  considered  a  fine  gentleman  by  the  habitues  of  the  society  which  he 
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frequented.  Among  the  ignobile  vulgus,  too,  which,  in  France  even  more 
than  in  England,  is  liable  to  be  dazzled  by  profusion,  glitter,  and  display, 
his  name  had  become  a  familiar  word  ;  nor  did  his  well-known  colours 
ever  fail  to  elicit  applause  at  Longchamps,  La  Marche,  or  Vincennes, 
especially  when,  as  was  often  the  case,  the  noble  owner  was  himself  the 
wearer  of  them. 

M.  de  Saint-Luc  had  begun  life  as  a  sub-lieutenant  in  the  Chasseurs 
d'Afrique,  in  which  distinguished  corps  he  had  risen  to  the  rank  of 
captain  before  the  death  of  his  father,  a  quiet  old  gentleman,  the  greater 
part  of  whose  life  had  been  spent  parsimoniously  upon  his  estate  in  Nor- 
mandy, placed  him  in  command  of  a  very  respectable  fortune. 

The  young  Vicomte,  to  whom  a  vast  supply  of  ready  money  was  an 
altogether  new  and  delightful  sensation,  immediately  abandoned  his 
military  career,  took  a  commodious  flat  in  the  Chaussee  d'Antin,  and  set 
to  work  to  enjoy  life  in  Paris,  where  his  handsome  face,  his  lively  man- 
ners, and  his  superb  indifference  to  expenditure  soon  made  him  a  prime 
favourite  with  both  sexes.  In  a  very  short  time  he  had  achieved  a 
reputation.  A  few  duels,  a  cleverly-won  race  or  two,  and  a  suspicion  of 
sundry  bonnes  fortunes  sufficed  to  place  him  very  near  to  the  highest 
eminence  of  fame  attainable  by  those  who  lived  the  life  which  he  had 
adopted.  All  the  opera-glasses  in  the  house  were  brought  to  bear  upon 
him  when  he  lounged  into  his  place  at  the  Italiens  or  the  Franqais  ;  he 
could  not  walk  a  hundred  yards  from  his  door  without  becoming  aware 
that  the  passers-by  were  nudging  one  another  and  whispering  his  name ; 
the  horrible  little  newspapers,  which  busy  themselves  with  such  subjects, 
chronicled  his  extravagances,  and  called  upon  their  readers  to  admire  his 
freaks  ;  provincials  gaped  at  him ;  fine  ladies  ogled  him  ;  he  was  envied 
by  his  inferiors,  and  emulated  by  his  equals.  At  the  time  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion of  1867,  though  at  that  time  he  was  already  a  little  past  the  zenith 
of  his  glory,  he  was  pointed  out  to  foreigners  as  a  worthy  representative 
of  high  life  under  the  Second  Empire.  It  was,  perhaps,  no  great  honour 
to  be  thus  distinguished  ;  but,  such  as  it  was,  hundreds  of  Parisians 
would  have  given  their  ears  to  share  it.  As  the  times  are,  so  will  the 
men  be  ;  and  the  times  just  then  were  bad,  in  more  ways  than  one.  An 
idle  Englishman,  with  a  sufficiency  of  money  in  his  pocket,  may,  and  from 
the  nature  of  his  position  probably  will,  succeed  in  leading  a  life  which,  if 
not  profitable,  is,  at  any  rate,  in  a  great  measure  healthy  and  manly, 
even  if  he  have  no  higher  object  before  him  than  pleasure ;  but  the 
resources  of  a  Frenchman,  similarly  situated,  are  far  more  restricted,  and 
seldom  extend  beyond  the  walls  of  a  town.  To  rise  at  mid-day,  to 
dawdle  through  the  afternoon  in  paying  visits  or  driving  in  the  Bois,  to 
look  in  at  the  theatre  or  at  a  ball  during  the  evening,  and  to  devote  the 
rest  of  the  twenty-four  hours  to  gambling,  may  not  seem  a  specially 
inviting  programme  to  look  forward  to  for  the  remainder  of  a  man's 
days ;  such,  however,  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  indicate  it  here,  was 
the  mode  of  killing  time  chosen  by  M.  de  Saint-Luc  and  his  friends,  and 
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very  few  of  them  were  ever  heard  to  complain  of  it.  Habit,  which 
renders  most  things  supportable — else,  where  could  you  find  coal-miners, 
stokers,  or  dentists  1 — had  so  inured  these  gentlemen  to  their  manner  of 
life  that  most  of  them  really  believed  their  lot  to  be  an  enviable  one. 

To  do  the  Vicomte  justice,  such  was  not  his  opinion.  After  three  or 
four  years  of  Parisian  life,  he  became  heartily  sick  of  the  whole  business. 
He  grew  tired  of  astonishing  people,  and  ceased  to  care  in  the  least 
whether  they  were  astonished  or  not.  He  wearied  of  the  eternal  mill- 
round  of  so-called  pleasure,  and  longed  to  escape  from  it,  without  very 
well  seeing  his  way  to  do  so.  In  cards  only  he  found  some  remnant  of 
excitement ;  but  then  the  cards  were  not  always  propitious,  and,  as  his 
income  dwindled,  he  began  to  think  that  they  also  were  vanity.  Wan- 
dering home  forlornly,  in  the  grey  morning,  with  empty  pockets,  an 
aching  head,  grimy  hands,  and  an  utter  distaste  and  disgust  for  the 
world,  he  not  unfrequently  asked  himself  whether  it  would  not  be  best 
to  put  a  pistol  to  his  head,  and  have  done  with  it.  Generally  he 
answered  the  question  in  the  affirmative  ;  but  there  he  stopped.  "  One 
his  always  plenty  of  time  to  kill  oneself,"  he  would  reflect  as  he  tumbled 
iato  bed ;  and  the  next  evening  saw  him  seated  before  the  card- table 
again  as  usual. 

So  time  went  on,  and  symptoms  of  crow's-feet  began  to  manifest 
themselves  about  the  corners  of  M.  de  Saint-Luc's  eyes,  and  a  grey  hair 
or  two  cropped  up  about  the  region  of  his  temples,  and  with  each  suc- 
ceeding year  his  banker's  book  became  a  less  agreeable  study.  How  long 
he  might  have  maintained  his  position  in  the  front  rank  of  Parisian 
society  if  his  horse  had  come  in  first  for  the  Grand  Prix  of  1869,  it  is 
impossible  to  say ;  but  it  was  M.  Lupin's  Glaneur  who  won  the  race, 
and  our  poor  Vicomte  drove  home,  down  the  crowded  Champs  Elysees, 
with  a  face  somewhat  graver  than  usual,  and  an  uncomfortable  suspicion 
that  he  was  very  nearly  ruined.  He  looked  into  his  affairs  with  an 
ultimate  result  less  discouraging  than  he  had  ventured  to  hope  for.  He 
found  that,  after  paying  all  outstanding  debts,  and  disposing  of  his  stud 
and  other  superfluities,  there  would  remain  to  him  an  income  sufficient 
for  moderate  comfort,  besides  his  chateau  and  estates  in  Normandy. 
This  Norman  chateau,  which  he  had  hitherto  visited  barely  once  a  year 
during  the  shooting  season,  should  henceforth,  he  determined,  be  his 
home.  He  had  been  one  of  the  bright  particular  stars  of  the  Parisian 
firmament,  and  preferred  extinction  to  diminished  shining  as  an  indistin- 
guishable member  of  the  nebulae  which  had  once  surrounded  him. 

One  fine  day  in  the  end  of  June,  therefore,  the  Vicomte  de  Saint-Luc 
might  have  been  seen  taking  his  ticket  at  the  station  of  Saint-Lazare, 
while  his  servant  watched  over  a  pile  of  luggage  whose  imposing  dimen- 
sions sufficiently  showed  that  its  owner  was  bound  upon  no  ordinary 
pleasure-trip.  "  Adieu,  Paris  ;  adieu,  nos  beaux  jours  !"  muttered  the 
Vicomte,  as  he  installed  himself  in  a  corner  of  the  railway  carriage. 

Jn  thus  turning  his  back  upon  old  associations,  M.  de  Saint-Luc  had, 
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as  a  matter  of  course,  contemplated  marriage  as  an  essential  part  of  his 
scheme  for  the  future.  He  did  not  much  -want  to  be  married ;  but  that 
was  not  the  question.  To  live  in  the  country  as  a  bachelor  would  be 
insupportable ;  besides,  it  was  the  recognised  thing  that  a  landed  pro- 
prietor should  marry  after  a  certain  age.  He  had  heroically  resolved  to 
abandon  pleasure  in  favour  of  dull  respectability,  and  a  wife  and  children 
were  among  the  lesser  evils  which  he  anticipated  from  the  change.  But 
before  he  had  been  a  day  in  the  home  of  his  fathers  he  perceixed  the  im- 
possibility of  asking  any  lady  to  share  it  with  him  while  in  its  present 
condition,  and  fully  realised  how  necessary  it  was  that  the  future 
Vicomtesse  should  have  her  share  of  this  world's  gear. 

M.  de  Saint-Luc's  chateau  was  situated,  not  in  that  sunshiny,  apple- 
bearing,  prosperous  Normandy  so  familiar  to  English  tourists,  but  in  the 
less  frequented  and  bleaker  district  which  forms  the  north-western 
extremity  of  the  province.  "With  its  steep  roofs  and  its  wrought-iron 
balconies,  it  was  a  sufficiently  picturesque  object  in  the  landscape,  and 
the  woods  which  surrounded  it  looked  doubly  green,  cool,  and  leafy  by 
contrast  with  the  heathy  moorland  which  stretched  away  from  them  to 
the  seaward.  But  then  picturesqueness  and  comfort  are  so  seldom 
allied  !  The  house  was  cold,  damp,  and  mildewed ;  it  had  been  uninha- 
bited, so  far  at  least  as  its  salons  and  best  bedrooms  were  concerned,  for 
many  years,  and  the  rats,  the  mice,  and  the  moths  had  had  it  all  their 
own  way  with  the  furniture.  As  for  the  domain,  that  was  well  enough 
in  fine  summer  weather.  The  neglected  garden,  the  moss-grown  sundial, 
the  broken  statues,  the  marble  balustrades  stained  with  the  rain  and 
snow  of  many  winters,  the  pond  where  the  ancient  carp  were,  the  dense 
woods  and  the  long  grassy  avenues  that  intersected  them — all  these  had 
a  peaceful,  dignified  repose  not  unpleasing  to  a  jaded  Parisian.  There 
was  a  charm,  too,  in  the  healthy  freedom  of  the  moors,  where  a  salt- 
laden  wind  always  blew  freshly,  where  you  might  gallop  for  leagues 
without  injuring  anybody's  crops,  and  where  a  gentleman  who  had  won 
steeple-chases  in  his  time  might  indulge  himself  occasionally  by  popping 
over  a  stone  wall.  It  was  in  this  way  that  M.  de  Saint-Luc  employed 
the  greater  portion  of  his  days,  his  rides  not  unfrequently  terminating  at 
the  neighbouring  chateau  of  M.  de  Marcigny,  whose  charming  wife — a 
lady  of  fashion,  whom  Saint-Luc  had  known  ever  since  he  had  known 
fashionable  society  at  all — had  charged  herself  with  the  delicate  task  of 
finding  a  suitable  mate  for  the  reformed  Vicomte. 

He  got  through  the  summer  satisfactorily  enough,  on  the  whole, 
though  not  without  occasional  hankerings  after  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt ; 
but  his  heart  began  to  sink  with  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  and  early  in  October 
his  courage  failed  him  altogether.  For  then  the  mighty  south-west  wind 
arose  in  his  strength,  and  roaring  in,  day  after  day,  from  the  Atlantic, 
with  pelting  rain  and  driving  mist,  stripped  the  tossing  boughs,  whistled 
through  the  ill-fitting  windows  of  the  chateau,  and  finally  sent  the 
Yicomte  to  bed  with  such  a  cold  and  cough  as  he  had  never  had  before 
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in  his  life.  The  days  were  bad  enough,  but  the  nights  were  simply 
appalling.  When  the  old  woman  who  officiated  as  his  housekeeper  had 
brought  him  his  lait-de-poule,  and  stolen  away,  after  wishing  him  good 
night,  Saint-Luc  could  not  sleep  for  the  awful  and  unaccountable  noises 
that  became  audible  in  the  deserted  corridors.  Such  ghostly  rustlings 
and  meanings,  such  a  weird,  nameless  stirring,  reached  his  ears  from  the 
unoccupied  rooms,  that  he  was  fain  to  slip  out  of  bed  and  lock  his  door. 
Every  now  and  again  a  gust  of  wind  whirled  away  a  loose  slate  from  the 
roof  with  crash  and  clatter. 

On  the  third  day  Saint-Luc  got  up  and  dressed  himself,  vowing  that 
he  could  not  and  would  not  stand  this  any  longer.  He  ordered  his  horse 
and  galloped  off,  through  the  rain,  to  see  Madame  de  Marcigny,  whom 
he  found  packing  up  her  trunks. 

"  What,  madame,  do  you,  too,  desert  us  ? "  he  exclaimed  in  dismay. 

"  We  leave  for  Paris  to-morrow,"  she  answered  :  "  I  adore  the 
country,  but  I  detest  bad  weather;  and  I  see  by  your  face  that  you 
share  my  opinion.  You  know  I  always  told  you  you  would  renounce 
your  project  of  living  in  Normandy  from  January  to  December." 

"  You  were  right,  madame,  as  you  always  are.  I  renounce  every- 
thing— chateau,  wife,  respectability — all !  I  have  the  mal  du  pays. 
What  the  Ranz  des  Vaches  is  to  the  Swiss,  and  the  cornemitse  to  the 
Scot,  that  is  the  asphalte  of  Paris  to  me.  A  whiff  of  it  would  bring  the 
tears  into  my  eyes.  Only,  as  I  have  sworn  never  to  live  in  Paris  again, 
I  think  I  will  spend  my  winter  at  Nice.  There,  at  last,  I  shall  meet 
friends,  I  shall  perhaps  get  rid  of  this  cough  which  is  shaking  me  to 
pieces,  and  I  can  finish  ruining  myself  pleasantly  at  Monaco." 

"  If  I  were  you,  my  friend,"  said  Madame  de  Marcigny  gravely,  "  I 
would  remain  away  from  Monaco." 

"  Your  advice  is  excellent,  madame,"  answered  Saint-Luc,  with  a 
smile  and  a  bow ;  "  but,  unhappily,  I  know  myself  too  well  to  imagine 
that  I  shall  have  the  fortitude  to  follow  it.  If  I  go  to  Nice,  you  may  be 
sure  that  M.  Blanc  will  profit  by  my  residence  in  the  South." 

Madame  de  Marcigny  considered. 

"  Then  do  not  go  to  Nice,"  she  said  at  length.  "  Go  rather  to  Algiers. 
You  will  be  at  home  there — you  who  have  served  in  the  Chasseurs 
d'Afrique  and  fought  against  Abd-el-Kader,  you  will  find  a  charming 
climate  and  an  agreeable  society ;  and,  what  is  best  of  all,  you  will  make 
acquaintance  with  Mademoiselle  de  Mersac." 

"  And  who  is  Mademoiselle  de  Mersac,  if  you  please  1 " 

"  Well,  I  cannot  tell  you  much  about  her,  except  that  she  is  young, 
well  provided  for  and  exceptionally  beautiful,  and  that  she  is  the  niece — 
or  some  other  relation — of  my  old  friend  the  Duchesse  de  Breuil,  who  is 
anxious  to  establish  her,  and  to  whom  I  will  give  you  an  introduction. 
It  seems  to  me  that  she  may  be  worth  the  trouble  of  a  journey  to 
Algeria." 

Thus  it  came  about  that  M.  de  Saint-Luc  presented  himself,  one  day, 
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at  the  Campagne  de  Mersac,  and  was  received  by  the  Duchess  with  the 
friendliness  due  to  a  gentleman  of  ancient  lineage  and  a  protege  of 
Madame  de  Marcigny.  He  was  not  disinclined  to  marry  the  young  lady 
whose  advantages  had  been  enumerated  to  him  as  above  recorded — or 
indeed,  any  young  lady  equally  eligible ;  but  he  felt  no  enthusiasm  or 
interest  about  her,  and  certainly  had  no  suspicion  of  the  influence  that 
she  was  destined  to  exercise  upon  his  future  life.  At  what  age,  and  after 
how  much  experience,  dare  a  man  consider  himself  superior  to  the  absurd 
passion  of  love  at  first  sight?  Saint- Luc,  whose  amours  had  been  so 
many  that  he  had  forgotten  three-fourths  of  them,  and  who  could  no 
longer  be  called  a  young  man,  except  by  courtesy,  might  perhaps,  without 
undue  arrogance,  have  smiled  at  the  notion  that  he  could  be  assailed  by 
any  such  malady ;  yet,  after  he  had  passed  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the 
same  room  with  Jeanne  de  Mersac  and  had  exchanged  half-a-dozen  sen- 
tences with  her,  he  returned  to  his  hotel  conscious  of  a  singular  inward 
change,  and,  at  the  end  of  a  week,  was  fain  to  admit  to  himself,  not 
without  consternation,  that,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  was  really  in 
love.  He  was  half  happy,  half  vexed,  at  the  discovery.  It  was  not  dis- 
pleasing to  him,  as  a  man  whose  lease  of  existence,  according  to  the 
Biblical  standard,  had  already  run  into  its  second  term,  to  find  that  some 
remnant  of  the  freshness  of  youth  still  clung  to  him ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  a  little  ridiculous  to  lose  one's  heart  to  a  beautiful  face,  like 
a  raw  boy  from  Saint-Cyr.  Moreover,  it  is  inconvenient  to  be  in  love 
with  your  wife.  Great  passions  do  not  suit  with  domesticity ;  or  so,  at 
least,  the  Vicomte  thought.  However,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  this 
strange  thing  had  befallen  him,  and  could  not  be  striven  against,  so  he 
lost  no  time  in  adopting  what  he  believed  to  be  the  proper  line  of  conduct 
in  such  circumstances.  He  went  to  the  Duchess,  announced  his  desire, 
and  laid  before  her  an  estimate  of  his  income  as  nearly  correct  as  he  could 
make  it.  He  was  met  with  a  reply  which  somewhat  staggered  him. 

"  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,"  the  Duchess  said,  "  I  should  be  charmed 
if  this  alliance  could  be  arranged;  but,  unhappily,  the  decision  rests 
neither  with  me  nor  with  the  young  Marquis,  but  with  Jeanne  herself. 
It  is  absurd,  it  is  unreasonable,  but  it  is  so.  My  poor  friend,  the  late 
Marquis,  took  it  into  his  head  to  marry  an  Englishwoman,  from  whom  he 
imbibed  I  know  not  what  fantastic  notions,  which,  among  other  results, 
have  had  that  of  causing  me  an  immensity  of  annoyance  and  trouble." 
Here  the  Duchess  expatiated  at  some  length  upon  the  inconvenience 
occasioned  to  her  by  Jeanne's  independence  of  authority.  "  II  vous 
faudra  lui  faire  la  cour,  monsieur"  she  concluded,  spreading  out  her 
hands  and  raising  her  shoulders.  "  It  is  a  troublesome  process  if  you 
will — I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  even  convenabk ;  but  it  is  the  only  way 
that  I  know  of  to  gain  her  for  your  wife.  Nothing  that  I  can  say  will 
influence  her  in  the  least — that  I  can  promise  you ;  but  you  have  my 
best  wishes.  You  see  I  treat  you  with  perfect  frankness  :  if  you  think 
the  prize  is  not  worth  the  time  and  exertion  it  will  cost  you  (and  I  warn 
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you  in  advance  that  you  will  have  to  expend  a  great  deal  of  both,  and 
also  a  large  supply  of  patience)  I  shall  not  be  astonished." 

Saint-Luc  answered,  with  a  smile,  that  if  nothing  more  than  labour 
and  patience  were  demanded  of  him,  these  should  not  be  wanting  on  his 
part.  He  did  not  allow  the  Duchess  to  suppose  that  he  entertained  any 
warmer  feeling  for  Mademoiselle  de  Mersac  than  that  safe  one  of  esteem 
which  Frenchmen  consider  the  surest  basis  of  matrimonial  felicity ;  but 
he  secretly  rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  winning  so  beautiful  a  bride  by 
some  more  romantic  method  than  that  which  had  at  first  suggested  itself 
to  him,  and  perhaps  thought  the  task  would  not  prove  so  difficult  a  one 
as  the  old  lady  seemed  to  anticipate. 

If  he  did  deem  success  a  probability  he  was  not  wholly  inexcusable 
in  so  thinking.  Fortune  had  smiled  so  persistently  upon  him  in  all  his 
previous  affaires  de  cceur  that  he  was  entitled,  without  inordinate  vanity, 
to  consider  himself  a  favourite  with  the  fair  sex.  Was  it  likely  that  he 
who  had  known  how  to  please  the  great  ladies  of  Paris  would  fail  with 
an  inexperienced  girl  whose  life  had  been  passed  in  remote  Algeria?  Of 
course,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  nothing  was  more  likely — inexperienced  girls 
being  usually  far  more  exacting  than  women  of  the  world,  and  the 
qualities  which  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  latter  class  being  seldom 
those  which  recommend  themselves  to  the  former;  but  this  Saint-Luc 
did  not  know.  His  acquaintance  with  feminine  nature  was,  indeed,  far 
more  restricted  than  he  had  supposed,  and  so  he  was  fain  to  admit  in  the 
very  initiation  of  his  courtship.  Advancing  to  the  attack  with  easy 
confidence  in  his  time-honoured  system  of  tactics,  he  fell  back,  dismayed 
and  bewildered,  from  the  wall  of  icy  impassibility  behind  which  Jeanne 
entrenched  herself.  He  had  wit  enough  to  perceive  that  his  old  weapons 
— compliments,  killing  glances,  and  small  attentions — would  be  of  little 
service  to  him  here,  but  he  did  not  see  what  efficient  substitutes  he  could 
find  for  them.  A  passing  remark  of  Jeanne's  gave  him  a  clue.  Speaking 
of  an  old  man  whom  everybody  disliked,  she  said,  "  He  is  not  perfect ; 
tut,  for  all  that,  I  will  allow  no  one  to  speak  against  him  before  me.  He 
was  kind  to  Leon  once,  and  whoever  does  Leon  a  kindness  does  one  to 
me."  M.  de  Saint-Luc  immediately  resolved  that  he  would  cultivate 
Leon's  acquaintance.  It  was  not  a  happy  inspiration.  With  the  most 
innocent  intentions  in  the  world,  he  took  to  inviting  the  young  man  often 
to  dine  with  him  at  his  hotel ;  but  the  young  man  liked  a  game  of  cards, 
at  the  officers'  club  or  elsewhere,  after  his  dinner ;  and  what  could  be  more 
natural  than  that  his  entertainer  should  join  in  the  amusement  ?  So 
Leon  generally  got  to  bed  at  a  much  later  hour  than  was  good  for  one 
whose  avocations  necessitated  early  rising;  and  Jeanne,  discovering, 
without  difficulty,  the  manner  in  which  her  brother's  evenings  were  spent, 
set  down  the  poor  Vicomte  as  a  corrupter  of  youth.  She  made  a  few 
inquiries  about  M.  de  Saint-Luc,  and  learned  enough  of  his  past  career  to 
confirm  her  bad  opinion  of  him.  Never  prone  to  conceal  her  likes  and 
dislikes,  she  now  began  to  treat  her  unlucky  admirer  with  a  mixture  of 
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scorn  and  anger  which  must  have  disgusted  him  with  her  had  he  not 
been  so  very  much  in  love.  As  it  was,  his  passion  was  increased  rather 
than  diminished  by  Jeanne's  harshness,  though  she  often  made  him  wince 
by  her  sharp  speeches.  She  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  snubbing  him, 
and  seemed  to  delight  in  causing  him  pain  or  humiliation ;  but  he  bore 
it  all  meekly  enough,  telling  himself  that  by  gentleness  and  perseverance 
he  might  conquer  in  the  long  run.  Meanwhile  he  continued  to  be  very 
civil  to  L6on,  little  supposing  that  by  so  doing  he  was  injuring  his  own 
cause. 

His  chief  object,  indeed,  in  asking  the  young  man  to  dinner  was  to 
have  an  excuse  for  talking  about  Jeanne — a  subject  upon  which  the  latter 
was  always  ready  to  dilate  with  enthusiasm  ;  but  as  for  Leon,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  baccarat  and  lansquenet,  not  Saint-Luc's  society,  were  the 
attractions  that  led  him,  night  after  night,  to  the  Hotel  d'Orient. 

"  Don't  let  us  waste  any  more  time  out  here,"  he  said,  one  evening 
shortly  after  his  return,  when  he  had  been  dining  with  Saint-Luc  as 
usual,  and  the  pair  were  leaning  over  the  parapet  of  the  Boulevard  de 
1'Imperatrice,  smoking  their  cigars  in  the  moonlight.  "  Doncourt  and 
Delamarre  and  the  rest  must  have  been  expecting  us  this  last  half-hour." 

It  was  a  still,  warm,  cloudless  night.  The  great  white  mosque  in 
the  Place  du  Gouvernement,  the  lighthouse  at  the  end  of  the  Mole,  the 
silent  ships  in  the  harbour,  and  the  gently  heaving  sea  beyond,  lay 
bathed  in  such  a  soft  brilliant  moonlight  as  we,  in  these  northern  lati- 
tudes, have  no  knowledge  of.  The  broad  boulevard  was  thronged  with 
loungers,  Jew,  Turk,  and  Christian ;  and  in  one  of  the  cafes  down  by 
the  waterside  somebody  was  singing  to  the  tinkling  accompaniment  of 
a  guitar. 

"  Let  them  expect  us  a  little  longer,'  'answered  Saint-Luc ;  "  one  can 
lose  one's  money  any  night  of  the  year,  but  one  cannot  always  have  fine 
weather.  Here  comes  your  English  friend ;  let  us  ask  him  what  he 
thinks.  Mr.  Harrington,  is  it  not  better  to  sit  out  here  doing  nothing 
than  to  spend  the  night  over  a  card- table  in  an  atmosphere  laden  with 
the  fumes  of  bad  cigars  V  ' 

"  A  great  deal  better,  I  should  say,"  replied  Barringtoii,  with  a  quick 
glance  of  distrust  at  Saint-Luc  and  of  commiseration  at  Leon,  which  did 
not  escape  the  notice  of  either  of  them.  "  Take  my  advice,  de  Mersac, 
and  don't  play  for  high  stakes ;  it  is  very  nearly  as  exciting  to  play  for 
sow,  if  you  only  knew  it.  For  my  own  part,  I  gave  up  loo  and  lans- 
quenet, and  such  games,  years  ago." 

"  M.  Barriiigton  a  passe  par  la"  said  Leon,  with  a  laugh,  which 
imperfectly  concealed  some  natural  annoyance  at  being  lectured ;  "  he 
has  tasted  all  the  forbidden  pleasures,  and  found  them  worthless.  As 
for  me,  I  suppose  I  am  not  old  enough  or  wise  enough  to  give  up  cards." 

"  And  I,"  remarked  Saint-Luc,  "  am  too  old.  Life  has  not  so  many 
amusements  that  I  can  afford  to  sacrifice  one  of  them ;  unless,  indeed,  I 
could  discover  some  equivalent,"  he  added,  with  a  half-sigh. 
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"  Equivalent !  "  echoed  Barrington,  rather  scornfully.  "  I  don't 
know  what  your  idea  of  an  equivalent  for  gambling  may  be ;  but  if  you 
only  look  upon  it  as  a  means  of  making  time  pass,  it  ought  not  to  be  a 
hard  matter  to  find  some  substitute  for  it." 

"  Eveiybody  has  not  your  talents,  monsieur,"  returned  Saint-Luc. 
"  You  have  art  to  fall  back  upon,  which  I,  unfortunately,  have  not." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  pretend  to  any  talent,"  said  Barrington  generously. 
"  Anybody  who  is  not  colour-blind  can  learn  to  paint  well  enough  to 
make  an  amusement  for  himself  with  a  little  study  and  perseverance; 
and,  if  he  have  no  turn  for  drawing,  he  can  easily  take  up  something 
else.  The  world  is  full  of  pleasant  occupations,  if  idle  people  would  only 
take  the  trouble  to  look  for  them." 

Saint-Luc  did  not  dispute  the  accuracy  of  the  statement.  He  smiled, 
lighted  a  second  cigar,  and  puffed  at  it  in  silence  for  a  few  niimites ; 
then,  "  Do  you  go  to  Madame  de  Tremonville's  dance  to-morrow,  Leon  1" 
he  asked. 

"  Undoubtedly ;  and  you  1 " 

"  I  hardly  know  ;  it  will  depend  upon  how  I  may  feel  disposed  when 
the  time  comes.  She  wearies  me,  this  Madame  de  Tremonville,  whom  you 
admire  so  much.  Has  she  sent  an  invitation  to  Madame  la  Duchesse, 
and  your  sister1? " 

L6on  laughed.  "  Madame  de  Tremonville  does  not  want  courage," 
he  said,  "  but  she  has  not  yet  had  the  audacity  to  ask  the  Duchess  to  one 
of  her  dances.  I  have  been  begged  to  bring  Jeanne,  though." 

"  And  will  she  go  ? " 

"  Ah  !  that  I  can't  say.  She  is  a  little  capricious,  as  all  women  are, 
even  the  best  of  them,"  said  Le"on,  who  flattered  himself  that  he  had 
some  acquaintance  with  this  subject.  "  Will  you  accompany  us,  Mr. 
Barrington  1  It  may  anmse  you  to  have  a  glimpse  of  our  Algerian 
society." 

"  I  don't  know  the  lady,"  answered  Barrington. 

"  Oh  !  that  is  of  no  consequence ;  sho  will  be  delighted  to  receive  any 
friend  of  mine.  Shall  I  ask  her  to  send  you  a  card  ? " 

"  Thank  you.  I  should  like  very  much  to  go,  especially  if  I  am  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mademoiselle  de  Mersac.  She  did  not  say 
anything  about  it  this  morning." 

Saint-Luc  stared.  He  had  known  Mademoiselle  de  Mersac  much 
longer  than  this  Englishman,  but  it  had  never  occurred  to  him  to  take 
the  liberty  of  calling  upon  her  on  any  other  day  than  that  on  which  she 
was  accustomed  to  receive  visitors ;  still  less  would  he  have  dreamt  of 
entering  her  presence  before  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  at  the 
earliest.  He  was  fairly  startled  out  of  his  good  manners,  and  exclaimed, 
half  involuntarily,  •'  You  were  at  El-Biar  this  morning,  monsieur  1  " 

Barrington  saw  his  dismay,  and  rather  enjoyed  it.  "  I  rode  up 
after  breakfast,"  he  answered ;  "  I  wanted  to  try  the  horse  you  sold 
me." 
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"  And  I  hope  you  found  him  satisfactory,"  said  Saint-Luc,  recovering 
himself. 

Barrington  would  have  liked  to  say  that  the  horse  was  a  little 
touched  in  the  wind ;  but,  not  being  quite  sure  of  his  French,  had  to 
smile  and  reply,  "  Perfectly." 

"  I  am  charmed  to  hear  it.  For  the  rest,  I  was  sure  you  would  be 
contented  with  him. — What  is  it,  Leon?  Ah,  mauvais  sujet !  you  are 
longing  for  the  green  cloth.  As  you  will,  then  !  Come,  let  us  go  and 
earn  a  headache  for  to-morrow  morning.  Monsieur  will  not  be  of  the 
party  1  Au  revoir,  then." 

And  so  the  two  gamesters  strolled  away. 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  Leon,  confidentially,  as  soon  as  they  were  out  of 
earshot,  "  I  am  not  sure  that  I  like  Mr.  Barrington  so  well  as  I  did  at 
first.  Sometimes  I  think  he  is  a  little  too  conceited  and  dictatorial." 

"  You  say  that  because  he  gave  you  good  advice,"  laughed  the  other 
good-humouredly.  "  Bah  !  he  was  right,  mon  garqon ;  high  play  leads  to 
no  good ;  and  if  my  past  gave  me  the  right  to  offer  advice  to  any  one,  I 
should  back  him  up.  Unhappily  for  you,  you  made  the  acquaintance  of 
a  worthless  fellow  when  you  met  me.  What  would  you  have  ?  it  is  too 
late  to  mend  now.  Video  meliora  prdboque  ;  deteriora  sequor" 

And,  having  delivered  this  hackneyed  quotation  with  a  fine  sonorous 
ring,  the  Vicomte  linked  his  arm  in  that  of  his  young  friend,  and  led 
him  through  the  open  doors  of  the  Cercle. 

As  for  Barrington,  he  made  his  way  back  to  the  Hotel  d'Orient,  and, 
happening  to  meet  an  acquaintance  in  the  hall,  took  occasion  to  express 
his  opinion  of  M.  de  Saint-Luc  with  perfect  candour. 

"  A  man  who  can  find  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  lead  boys  into 
mischief  ought  to  be  kicked,"  said  he.  "  I  don't  know  what  name  you 
have  for  that  sort  of  fellow  in  French  :  in  England  we  should  call  him  a 
'leg.'" 
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T  was  admitted  on  all  hands  that  Madame  de 
Tremonville's  entertainments  were  invariably 
brilliant  and  successful.  Her  abode  was  one 
of  the  most  spacious  of  the  many  charming 
villas  which  cover  the  hillside  of  Mustapha; 
she  never  overcrowded  her  rooms,  she  paid 
special  attention  to  the  excellence  of  the  refresh- 
ments provided ;  and  she  even  affected  a  certain 
exclusiveness,  declining  to  know  people  who 
had  not  something — whether  beauty,  rank, 
wealth,  or  talent — to  recommend  them.  With- 
out much  difficulty,  she  succeeded  in  becoming 
a  leader  of  A-lgerian  society,  and  those  whom 
she  invited  to  her  soirees  seldom  sent  her  a 
refusal.  The  Duchesse  de  Breuil  and  a  few 
other  Legitimist  ladies  looked  down  upon  her, 
it  is  true;  but  that  was  a  matter  of  course. 
They  would  have  looked  down  upon  anybody 
whose  husband  held  office  under  the  then  exist- 
ing Government,  and  this  disdain  gave  Madame 
de  Tremonville  very  little  concern.  She  rather 
enjoyed  an  occasional  passage- of-arms  with 
Madame  de  Yaublanc ;  and  for  the  rest,  she  took  good  care  that  these 
ladies  should  recognize  her  when  they  met  in  any  public  place,  and 
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insisted  upon  visiting  them,  whether  they  liked  it  or  not.     "  It  is  chic  to 
be  upon  good  terms  with  the  old  noblesse,"  she  would  sometimes  say. 

Her  reputation  was  not  wholly  free  from  reproach ;  nor  was  she  well 
spoken  of  by  the  ladies  of  her  acquaintance.  As,  however,  nothing  had 
as  yet  been  proved  against  her,  as  she  was  very  hospitable,  and  as  she 
had  a  retentive  memory  and  a  sharp  tongue,  she  was  always  able  to  fill 
her  ball-room  with  members  of  the  best  society  Algiers  could  produce. 

Barrington,  whom  Leon  in  fulfilment  of  his  promise  duly  escorted  to 
Madame  de  Tremonville's  next  dance,  was  enchanted  with  the  scene  that 
met  his  eye  as  he  passed  through  the  doorway,  where  the  mistress  of  the 
house  stood  smiling  impartially  upon  each  fresh  arrival.  The  large 
square  room  into  which  he  looked,  with  its  white  walls,  its  polished 
parquet  and  its  multitude  of  lights,  was  all  ablaze  with  showy  uniforms 
and  jewels.  As  far  as  appearance  went,  Madame  de  Tremonville's 
modest  salon  might  have  been  the  reception-room  of  an  ambassadress — 
so  closely  do  ordinary  mortals  resemble  their  more  exalted  brethren  if 
decked  out  in  sufficiently  fine  clothes.  The  ladies  were  all  well  dressed 
— as  indeed  any  community  of  Frenchwomen  would  be  sure  to  be,  how- 
ever remote  their  habitation — and  if  the  Orders  which  adorned  the  coats 
of  the  gentlemen  were  not  invariably  of  the  first  or  second  class,  they  did 
not  on  that  account  make  a  less  brave  show.  To  the  uninitiated  eye  one 
ribbon  or  star  is  very  much  like  another. 

Barrington,  while  scrutinising  with  pleased  surprise  so  refined  and 
civilised  a  gathering,  was  a  little  disappointed  at  failing  to  discover 
Mademoiselle  de  Mersac  among  the  guests.  He  watched  the  dancers 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  a  waltz  ;  he  sauntered  through  the  ball- 
room, the  card-room  beyond  it,  and  out  on  to  the  verandah,  lit  by  hanging 
Moorish  lamps  of  coloured  glass ;  but  nowhere  could  he  discover  the 
graceful,  majestic  figure  of  which  he  was  in  search.  Leon  offered  to  in- 
troduce him  to  a  partner,  and  in  common  courtesy  he  could  not  decline  ; 
but  as  soon  as  he  had  walked  through  a  set  of  Lancers,  he  returned  to 
the  doorway,  and  resumed  his  patient  watch.  The  only  entry  he  wit- 
nessed for  his  pains  was  that  of  M.  de  Saint- Luc,  who  lounged  in  very 
late,  and  surveyed  the  assemblage  with  a  look  of  anxiety  gradually 
deepening  into  intense  annoyance  and  disgust,  which  caused  the  other 
disappointed  watcher  to  chuckle  in  his  corner. 

Madame  de  Tremonville  advanced  to  meet  her  guest  with  marked 
cordiality.  In  him  she  recognised  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  the 
epoch.  Algiers  generally  knew  little  of  M.  de  Saint-Luc,  except  that  he 
had  dissipated  a  large  fortune  by  riotous  living ;  but  Madame  de  Tre- 
monville was  not  as  those  barbarians.  She  knew  her  Paris ;  and  was 
proud  to  welcome  the  man  whom  Imperialism  had  delighted  to  honour. 
Thanks  to  her  sedulous- study  of  certain  Parisian  journals,  as  well  as  to 
sundry  private  sources  of  information,  she  could  have  given  him  a 
tolerably  accurate  account  of  all  his  escapades  in  chronological  order. 
Some  years  back,  being  at  Longchamps,  she  had  seen  him  leaning  on  the 
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carriage-door  of  one  of  the  famous  ladies  who  frequented  the  Emperor's 
Court.  The  great  race  of  the  day  had  just  been  lost  and  won,  and  the 
crowd  was  beginning  to  disperse.  A  bystander,  nudging  his  companion, 
had  said,  "  Do  you  see  that  man  ?  That  is  the  Vicornte  de  Saint-Luc 
who  has  just  lost  a  hundred  thousand  francs — there  is  one  who  ruins 
himself  gaily  " — and  Madame  de  Tremonville,  overhearing  the  remark, 
had  watched  the  imperturbable  loser  with  increased  interest,  had  seen 
him  slowly  make  his  way  through  the  lines  of  carriages,  bowing  to  one 
lady,  shaking  hands  with  another,  and  exchanging  a  few  words  with  a 
third,  till  he  reached  the  equipage  of  a  notorious  leader  of  the  demi- 
monde, into  which  he  had  stepped  and  had  been  driven  away  with  the 
eyes  of  all  Paris  upon  him.  Madame  de  Tremonville,  witnessing  this 
little  scene,  had  felt  a. momentary  thrill  of  noble  enthusiasm.  "That 
is  my  ideal  of  a  man  !  "  she  had  exclaimed.  So  strange  are  the  masculine 
ideals  which  some  ladies  have  come  to  set  up  for  themselves  in  the  days 
in  which  we  live.  She  donned  her  most  winning  smile,  therefore,  as  she 
held  out  a  tiny  white-gloved  hand  to  this  hero,  and  thanked  him  for 
honouring  her  poor  soiree  with  his  presence. 

"  You  will  not  find  our  little  society  amusing,  monsieur,"  she  said, 
deprecatingly  ;  "  but  what  can  you  expect  1  With  the  best  will  in  the 
world,  it  is  impossible  to  transplant  the  Tuileries  to  Africa." 

Saint-Luc  expressed  contented  acquiescence  in  this  indisputable 
geographical  fact,  and  took  an  early  opportunity  of  escaping  from  his 
amiable  hostess.  He  leant  against  the  wall,  and  contemplated  the  com- 
pany with  a  gloomy  disapproval  for  which  their  provincialism  was  in  no 
way  responsible.  There  was  M.  de  Tremonville,  elderly,  smooth-shaven, 
and  dapper,  rubbing  his  hands  and  beaming  through  his  spectacles — the 
incarnation  of  a  bui-eaucrat.  (His  real  name  was  Bonjean ;  but,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  many  others  of  the  Emperor's  servants,  he  had  tacked 
the  name  of  his  native  place  on  to  his  own  plebeian  patronymic,  and  now 
signed  himself  Bonjean  de  Tremonville,  when  he  did  not  forget  the  Bon- 
jean altogether.  "  After  all,"  as  Madame  de  Vaublanc  was  wont  to  say 
in  her  good-natured  way,  "  the  man  must  have  been  born  somewhere, 
and  why  not  at  Tremonville — if  there  be  such  a  place.  Let  us  at  least 
be  thankful  that  he  did  not  first  see  the  light  at  Cond6  or  Montmo- 
rency.")  Then  there  was  Madame  Waranieff,  a  fat  Russian  lady,  who 
was  at  Algiers  for  her  health,  with  her  two  fuzzy-haired  marriageable 
daughters  on  either  side  of  her ;  there  was  little  M.  de  Fontvieille,  with 
his  nose  in  the  air,  conversing  with  Monseigneur  the  Archbishop,  who  had 
condescended  to  show  himself  for  a  few  minutes  at  the  house  of  so  devout 
a  member  of  his  flock  as  Madame  de  Tremonville ;  there  were  the  Sous- 
Gouverneur,  the  Prefet,  the  Sous-Prefet,  the  Mayor,  half-a-dozen 
generals,  and  their  wives,  their  daughters,  their  aides-de-camp,  and  their 
secretaries. 

"  Parbleu !  they  are  all  here,"  growled  Saint-Luc  under  his  breath 
— •"  all  except  the  one  person  whom  I  came  to  meet." 

13—2 
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But  before  the  words  had  well  escaped  his  lips  he  heard  the  voice  of 
his  hostess  behind  him  welcoming  some  new-comer  in  her  most  honeyed 
accents. — "  Ah,  dear  madame,  is  it  possible  that  my  poor  little  dance  can 
have  induced  you  to  break  through  your  rule  of  going  to  bed  at  half-past 
nine  1  It  is  too  great  an  honour  that  you  do  me — really  too  great  an 
honour  !  " — and  turning  round  to  see  who  this  distinguished  guest  might 
be,  he  became  aware  of  Madame  de  Vaublanc's  sour  visage,  above  which, 
serene  and  beautiful,  towered  the  head  and  shoulders  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Mersac.  At  this  sight  M.  de  Saint- Luc's  features,  which  had  hitherto 
worn  an  expression  of  the  deepest  dejection,  became  suddenly  cheerful  and 
animated.  He  made  a  hurried  move  in  the  direction  of  the  doorway  ; 
but  here  his  progress  was  interrupted  by  Madame  de  Vaublanc,  who  was 
eagerly  explaining  to  her  hostess  that  she  was  not  there  for  her  own 
pleasure. 

"  I  never  go  to  balls,  not  even  to  those  given  by  my  most  intimate 
friends,  much  less — that  is,  I  really  never  enter  a  ball-room.  It  was 
Mademoiselle  de  Mersac  who  persuaded  me — she  had  no  chaperon,  and  I 
did  not  wish  her  to  be  deprived  of  a  little  amusement — she  does  not  have 
too  much,  poor  child  ! — otherwise " 

"  Then  we  are  doubly  indebted  to  mademoiselle,"  returned  Madame 
de  Tremonville,  sweetly.  "  It  was  already  very  amiable  of  her  to  join  a 
party  of  which  she  will  be  the  chief  ornament,  but  since  she  has  brought 
you  too  with  her,  madame,  I  have  no  more  fear  as  to  the  success  of 
my  evening." 

"  Oh,  madame,  your  compliment  is  intended  to  be  ironical,  no  doubt ; 
ugly  old  women  are  no  attraction  in  any  salon." 

"  Kindness  and  courtesy,  madame,  are  attractive  in  persons  of  all 
ages." 

Saint-Luc  waited  patiently  till  these  amenities  should  be  exhausted, 
and  Madame  de  Vaublanc  should  see  fit  to  leave  the  gangway  free. 
Meanwhile  Mr.  Barrington,  being  less  scrupulous,  had  pushed  his  way 
past  the  old  lady,  with  a  brief,  "  Pardon,  madame,"  and  having  shaken 
hands  with  Jeanne,  who  received  him  cordially,  was  writing  his  name 
upon  her  card.  He  wrote  it  more  than  once,  as  Saint-Luc  observed  with 
jealous  surprise.  What  could  there  be  in  this  self-satisfied  Englishman 
to  make  Jeanne,  who  treated  all  men  alike  with  the  same  hauteur,  un- 
bend towards  him  as  towards  an  old  friend  1  Was  it  because  he  was  a 
Protestant,  a  foreigner,  a  man  whom  she  could  never  be  asked  to  marry, 
that  she  allowed  him  to  take  her  ball-card  out  of  her  hand,  and  only 
laughed  when  he  held  out  her  fan  at  arm's  length  and  pretended  to 
criticise  the  painting  upon  it  with  an  artist's  eye  ?  Saint-Luc  would 
fain  have  believed  so  ;  but  there  was  a  look  of  frank  admiration  in 
Mr.  Barrington's  blue  eyes  which  he  could  not  but  perceive,  and  which 
caused  him  a  good  deal  of  uneasiness.  At  length  Madame  de  Vaublanc 
moved  on  into  the  room,  and  then  his  opportunity  came.  He  had 
already  bowed  to  Jeanne  from  afar,  and  had  received  a  cold  acknowledg- 
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merit  of  his  salute.     He  now  stepped  to  her  side  as  she  swept  past  him. 
"  Mademoiselle  will  accord  me  a  dance,  I  hope,"  he  said,  humbly. 

She  stopped  at  once,  and  drawing  out  her  card,  answered  with  that 
chilly  politeness  which  always  froze  poor  Saint-Luc's  pretty  speeches 
before  they  were  uttered,  "  With  pleasure,  monsieur;  which  dance  shall 
it  be  1  " 

He  named  a  waltz  half-way  down  the  programme,  and  with  a  slight 
bend  of  her  head,  she  had  left  him  before  he  had  found  courage  enough 
to  ask  for  a  second  one.  He  fell  back,  almost  inclined  to  laugh  at  his 
own  timidity.  The  truth  is  that  the  Vicomte  de  Saint- Luc,  who  had 
led  cotillons  in  the  presence  of  royalty,  who  had  danced  with  princesses, 
and  whose  audacity  in  pushing  his  advances  towards  any  lady  whom  he 
might  chance  to  honour  with  his  preference  was  a  matter  of  notoriety, 
was  as  diffident  as  any  schoolboy  in  the  presence  of  the  girl  whom  he 
loved. 

"  I  am  an  imbecile — a  veritable  imbecile,"  he  murmured  impatiently, 
as  he  lounged  up  to  do  his  duty  to  the  lady  of  the  house. 

With  her,  at  all  events,  he  was  quite  at  ease.  She  belonged  to  a 
species  with  whose  habits  and  tastes  he  was  thoroughly  conversant ;  and 
he  managed,  without  any  effort,  to  dance  with  her  and  take  his  fair 
share  of  the  conversation,  while,  at  the  same  time,  his  whole  attention 
was  fixed  upon  Jeanne,  not  one  of  whose  movements  escaped  him.  Many 
other  eyes  besides  his  were  turned  in  the  same  direction.  Mademoiselle 
de  Mersac  did  not  often  appear  in  Algerian  ball-rooms ;  but  when  she 
did  honour  them  by  her  presence  she  never  failed  to  excite  more  admira- 
tion than  anyone  else  in  the  room.  Her  beauty  was  of  that  superb  kind 
which  refuses  to  be  ignored ;  it  eclipsed  the  mere  prettiness  of  other 
women  as  the  moon  outshines  the  stars,  and  extorted  an  unwilling 
tribute  even  from  those  who  would  gladly  have  depreciated  it — for 
unfortunately  the  people  who  had  been,  or  imagined  themselves  to  have 
been,  slighted  by  the  imperious  Jeanne  formed  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  any  society  in  which  she  was  likely  to  show  herself.  This  evening  her 
praises  were  sung  with  more  cordiality  than  usual,  for  she  was  in  an  ex- 
ceptionally gracious  mood,  and,  contrary  to  her  custom,  had  engaged 
herself  for  every  dance.  She  refused  no  partner  till  her  card  was  full ; 
she  waltzed  impartially  with  Mr.  Barrington,  with  M.  de  Choisy,  the 
Governor-General's  aide-de-camp,  with  little  Martin,  a  sub-lieutenant  in 
a  line  regiment,  who  was  only  admitted  into  Society  because  his  uncle  was 
a  bishop — and  with  a  dozen  others.  She  wore  a  dress  of  pale  primrose 
silk  (it  was  her  habit  to  affect  costumes  somewhat  richer  than  those 
generally  adopted  by  unmarried  ladies),  and  had  steel  ornaments  on  her 
neck,  ears,  and  hair,  which  flashed  with  every  turn  of  her  graceful  head. 
She  was  incontestably  the  most  striking  figure  in  the  room. 

This  did  not  please  Madame  de  Tremonville,  who  had  no  liking 
for  the  part  of  second  fiddle,  and  who,  previous  to  the  arrival  of  this 
magnificent  rival,  had  flattered  herself  that  she  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
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comparison  with  any  of  her  guests.  "  Do  you  admire  gigantic  women  1 " 
she  whispered  to  Saint- Luc.  "  For  my  part,  I  think  excessive  size  is  as 
much  a  defect  in  us  as  it  is  a  beauty  in  you." 

Saint' Luc,  who  stood  six  feet  two  in  his  socks,  answered  mechanically 
that  he  had  no  eye  for  proportions,  but  that  those  of  madame  were,  with- 
out doubt, the  standard  by  which  the  whole  sex  should  be  judged;  and 
received  a  playful  tap  on  the  shoulder  from  his  partner's  fan,  in 
acknowledgment  of  this  novel  and  delicate  compliment.  Madame  de 
Tremonville's  green  velvet  and  Brussels  lace,  her  exquisite  complexion, 
and  her  wondrous  coiffure  were  altogether  thrown  away  upon  him .  He 
had  not  even  noticed  the  diamonds  which  encircled  her  throat  and 
sparkled  amid  her  golden  locks. 

"  All  paste,"  sneered  Madame  de  Vaublanc,  scrutinising  these  jewels 
from  the  corner  where  she  had  ensconced  herself  beside  a  congenial 
friend — "  bought  in  the  Palais  Royal  for  a  few  hundred  francs,  you  may 
be  sure.  Is  it  likely  that  that  poor  man  would  accept  a  small  employ- 
ment in  Algeria  if  he  could  afford  to  give  his  wife  such  diamonds  as 
those  1  Absurd  !  " 

"  Perhaps  he  did  not  buy  them,"  suggested  the  other  amiable  matron ; 
"  perhaps  they  were  a  present.  It  is  said  that  M.  de  Tremonville  does 
not  object  to  his  wife's  receiving  occasional  marks  of  esteem  from  her 
friends.  They  were  talking  of  her  the  other  night  at  the  Palace — and 

between  ourselves "     Here  the  good  lady's  voice  is  lowered  to  so 

confidential  a  pitch  that  we  can't  quite  catch  what  she  says.  Very 
likely  we  don't  lose  much.  Communications,  of  a  somewhat  similar 
nature  are  to  be  heard  every  night  in  all  countries  and  in  all  classes  of 
society.  What  is  an  old  woman  without  daughters  to  do  at  a  ball,  ex- 
cept to  take  away  the  character  of  the  young  ones  1  Madame  de  Tremon- 
ville, whose  conduct,  it  must  be  allowed,  had  more  than  once  exhibited  a 
target  for  the  arrows  of  scandal  to  be  aimed  at,  knew  very  well  that 
ladies  of  Madame  de  Yaublanc's  calibre  could  do  her  very  little  real 
injury;  it  amused  her  to  know  that  they  were  on  her  track,  and  she 
liked  to  lead  them  on,  and  double,  and  baffle  them  when  she  was  in  the 
humour.  Partly  with  this  laudable  object  in  view,  and  partly  for  her 
own  gratification,  she  made  a  dead  set  at  Saint- Luc  during  the  early  part 
of  the  evening,  dismissing  her  other  partners  to  dance  with  him  again 
and  again,  till,  seeing  a  large  figure  9  hung  out  in  front  of  the  orchestra, 
he  quitted  her  side  rather  abruptly. 

"  At  last ! "  he  muttered,  as  he  made  his  way  through  the  crowd  to  a 
small  boudoir  which  he  had  seen  Jeanne  enter  with  Barrington  at  the 
end  of  the  last  dance.  He  found  her  seated  on  a  low  divan,  the  English- 
man sprawling  at  her  side,  and  presented  himself  with  a  bow.  She 
glanced  up  at  him  enquiringly,  then  down  at  her  card,  and  rising  im- 
mediately placed  her  hand  within  the  arm  which  he  offered  her ;  and  so 
they  re-entered  the  ball  room. 

"  You  have   danced  a  great  deal  this  evening,  mademoiselle,"  said 
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Saint-Luc,  with  that  strange  difficulty  in  opening  the  conversation 
which  he  had  never  experienced  in  his  intercourse  with  any  woman  except 
Jeanne. 

"Yes;  a  good  deal." 

"  More  than  usual,  I  think." 

"  Yes ;  rather  more  than  usual." 

"  I  fancied  you  did  not  care  much  for  balls." 

"  C'est  selon." 

"  I  suppose  you  mean  that  it  depends  upon  your  partners,"  said  Saint- 
Luc,  with  a  tinge  of  annoyance  in  his  voice.  Her  manner  was  disagree- 
able enough  to  justify  some  resentment;  but  it  was  more  with  himself 
than  with  her  that  he  was  vexed ;  for  he  felt  that,  somehow  or  other,  he 
was  not  showing  to  advantage. 

"  Naturally,"  she  answered. 

"  Is  that  Mr.  Barrington  a  good  dancer  1 " 

"  Mr.  Barrington  1     Yes,  he  dances  well." 

"  He  must  differ  then  from  the  rest  of  his  nation.  Without  vanity,  I 
will  venture  to  assert  that  you  will  find  ten  good  dancers  in  France  for 
one  in  England." 

"Really?" 

"  Yes.  There  are  exceptions,  of  course ;  but,  as  a  rule,  Englishmen 
are  not  made  for  society.  They  always  seem  to  me  to  require  the  open 
air.  Out  of  doors  they  have  a  certain  rough  good  humour,  which  excuses 
a  good  deal  of  gaucherie  ;  but  put  them  in  a  salon,  and  they  become  in- 
supportable." 

"  You  have  been  in  England,  monsieur  ? " 

"No;  but  I  have  met  a  great  many  Englishmen.  Perhaps  I  am 
prejudiced,  but  frankly  I  do  not  like  them.  After  all,  the  French  and 
English  are  hereditary  enemies." 

"  My  mother  was  an  Englishwoman  ;  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  have 
always  been  proud  of  being  half  English,"  said  Jeanne. 

After  that  Saint-Luc  thought  he  would  change  the  siibject. 

"  Is  it  an  impertinence,  mademoiselle,"  he  said,  "  to  congratulate  you 
upon  your  charming  toilette  ?  I  have  seen  nothing  like  it  since  I  left 
Paris." 

A  very  slight  bend  of  the  head,  combined  with  a  supercilious  droop 
of  the  eyelids  and  an  upward  curve  of  the  lips,  seemed  to  imply,  as 
plainly  as  politeness  would  permit,  that  Mademoiselle  de  Mersac  did  con- 
sider the  remark  an  impertinence. 

Saint-Luc  felt  this  to  be  rather  hard  ;  it  was  so  utterly  at  variance 
with  all  his  experience  that  any  lady  should  object  to  hear  her  dress 
praised.  He  was  completely  silenced,  and  bit  his  moustache  moodily.  It 
Avas  Jeanne  who  spoke  next. 

"  Shall  we  not  dance  1 "  she  said,  "  the  waltz  is  half  over." 

It  really  seemed  the  only  thing  to  be  done.  In  this  particular,  at  all 
events,  Saint-Luc  felt  that  he  could  hardly  give  oifence.  His  Parisian 
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apprenticeship  had  lasted  so  long  that  he  knew  himself  to  be  a  complete 
master  of  the  art  of  waltzing ;  and  as  he  piloted  his  partner  smoothly  and 
swiftly  through  the  throng,  never  losing  time,  and  never  so  much  as 
brushing  against  another  couple,  he  took  some  comfort  from  the  thought 
that  though  it  appeared  impossible  for  him  to  open  his  mouth  in  Jeanne's 
presence  without  angering  her,  she  could  not,  at  least,  complain  of  him 
as  a  partner. 

"When  the  dance  was  at  an  end,  he  got  a  little  disdainful  compliment 
for  his  pains. 

"  You  have  a  right  to  criticise  the  dancing  of  others,  Monsieur  de 
Saint-Luc,"  said  Jeanne ;  "  your  own  is  perfect."  If  she  had  added, 
"  You  are  fit  for  nothing  better  than  dancing,"  she  could  not  have  con- 
veyed her  meaning  more  clearly  to  the  mind  of  her  hearer. 

The  poor  Yicomte  was  as  much  puzzled  as  he  was  hurt.  He  could 
not  in  the  least  understand  the  girl,  nor  what  she  was  driving  at.  He 
would  have  liked  to  ask  her  point-blank  what  he  had  done  to  be  so 
cruelly  snubbed,  and  why  she  should  regard  a  man  who  had  never 
willingly  offended  her  with  such  determined  aversion.  Had  he  done  so, 
he  would  have  risen  several  degrees  in  her  estimation,  and  would  prob- 
ably have  got  an  honest  answer  into  the  bargain ;  but  he  thought  that 
conventionality  debarred  him  from  so  straightforward  a  course — and, 
after  a  minute's  consideration,  he  could  find  no  better  rejoinder  than  a 
rather  aggrieved  one  to  the  effect  that  he  did  not  care  about  dancing, 
and  would  not  have  been  where  he  was  that  night,  had  he  not  been  told 
that  he  would  be  rewarded  by  meeting  Mademoiselle  de  Mersac. 

"  You  do  not  like  dancing  ? "  said  Jeanne,  incredulously,  passing  by 
his  reference  to  herself.  "  I  thought  you  were  such  a  famous  leader  of 
cotillons.  A  propos,  who  leads  the  cotillon  this  evening  ]  " 

"  I  suppose  you  know  that  I  am  to  do  it,"  answered  Saint-Luc,  with 
a  little  vexed  laugh.  "  I  should  have  preferred  to  refuse ;  but  what 
could  I  do  when  that  woman  insisted?  She  is  one  of  those  people  who 
are  no  more  disturbed  by  a  refusal  than  a  rhinoceros  by  a  discharge  of 
small  shot." 

"  If  you  do  not  like  her,  why  do  you  dance  so  much  with  her  ? "  asked 
Jeanne,  gravely.  "  You  have  scarcely  left  her  side  the  whole  evening, 
and  now  you  compare  her  to  a  rhinoceros.  I  wonder  what  flattering 
likeness  you  will  discover  for  me  when  my  back  is  turned." 

Saint- Lue  was  very  .patient,  and  very  much  in  love  ;  but  this  un- 
remitting hostility  was  becoming  too  much  even  for  him.  "  When 
you  know  me  better,  mademoiselle,"  he  said,  coldly,  "  you  will  find  that 
I  do  not  speak  ill  of  my  friends.  As  for  Madame  de  Tremonville, 
she  is  no  friend  of  mine.  Here  comes  your  partner  for  the  next  dance.  I 
suppose  I  must  not  hope  to  be  honoured  by  another." 

Mademoiselle  de  Mersac  regretted  that  she  was  engaged  for  the 
remainder  of  the  evening;  and  so,  with  a  slight  inclination  of  her 
head,  passed  back  into  the  ball-room  on  the  arm  of  the  happy  M.  Martin, 
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leaving  Saint-Luc  to  meditate  over  the  progress  of  his  suit.  He 
shrugged  his  shoulders  in  contemptuous  wonder  at  his  own  infatuation  as 
he  made  his  way  into  the  card-room,  where  three  old  gentlemen  were 
playing  whist  with  dummy ;  and  there  he  remained,  not  caring  to 
dance  again,  till  the  time  came  for  him  to  fulfil  his  cotillon  duties. 

The  cotillon,  without  which  no  French  ball  is  complete,  has  failed  to 
take  root  as  an  institution  in  England,  probably  because  it  has  never 
been  rightly  understood  in  this  country,  where,  indeed,  it  is  usually  con- 
sidered to  be  a  sort  of  organised  romp,  of  which  the  principal  features  are 
the  stationing  of  a  lady  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  with  a  looking-glass  in 
her  hand,  the  throwing  of  a  ball  to  be  scrambled  for  by  a  line  of  male 
competitors,  and  the  affixing  of  a  set  of  harness,  adorned  with  jingling- 
bells,  to  the  shoulders  of -four  unhappy  and  self-conscious  men,  who  are 
then  driven  round  the  room,  feebly  endeavouring  to  mitigate  the  ab- 
surdity of  their  position  by  an  agonised  imitation  of  the  pawing  and 
prancing  of  a  spirited  team.  What  Madame  de  Tremonville  understood 
by  a  cotillon  was  something  infinitely  more  intricate,  more  artistic,  and 
more  decorous  than  this.  "With  its  complicated  figures,  its  crossings  of 
hands,  its  frequent  changes  of  partners,  its  involutions  and  evolutions, 
and  its  stately  rhythmic  measures  which  melted  into  waltzes,  it  was  a 
performance  which  required  some  study  and  management,  and  no  one 
was  expected  to  take  part  in  it  who  was  not  familiar  with  its  more 
ordinary  figures,  and  who  was  not  quick  at  catching  up  the  new  ones 
which  were  constantly  being  introduced  into  it.  The  inevitable  looking- 
glass,  the  bouquets,  and  the  badges  were  not  omitted  from  the  programme ; 
but  they  were  by  no  means  its  chief  feature,  nor  did  they  lead  to  any- 
thing in  the  semblance  of  a  romp.  Not  that  Madame  de  Tremonville  had 
any  objection  to  the  latter  method  of  passing  the  time  when  her  more  in- 
timate friends  were  gathered  about  her — on  the  contrary,  she  had  a 
strong  predilection  for  it,  derived  like  her  Ultramontanism,  her  penchant 
for  bric-cl-brac,  and  many  other  incongruous  tastes,  from  quarters  whence 
she  obtained  her  notion  of  the  prevailing  fashion — but,  in  mixed 
society,  she  judged  it  best  to  earn  a  character  for  elegance  rather  than 
eccentricity. 

"  Are  you  not  ashamed  of  yourself1?  "  she  cried,  seeking  out  Saint-Luc 
in  the  card-room,  towards  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  rousing  him 
by  her  thin  falsetto  voice  from  the  reverie  in  which  he  had  been  plunged. 
"  Does  one  go  to  balls  to  look  on  at  a  game  of  whist  1 " 

"  What  pleasure  could  it  have  given  me  to  remain  in  the  ball-room 
and  see  you  dancing  with  others  ? "  returned  Saint-Luc,  in  his  politely 
perfunctory  manner. 

"  Ah,  bah  !  you  were  lazy.  I  would  have  danced  with  you  if  you 
had  taken  the  trouble  to  ask  me.  In  your  absence,  I  have  been  amusing 
myself  with  your  friend  the  little  marquis,  whom  I  found  much  improved 
by  his  travels.  He  will  develope  himself.  I  have  great  hopes  of  him. 
But  now  I  am  going  to  make  you  work,  whether  you  will  or  no.  Here 
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is  the  list  of  our  figures  for  the  cotillon.     With  which  would  you  advise 
me  to  begin  ?  " 

Saint-Luc  took  the  strip  of  paper  which  she  handed  to  him,  and  having 
perused  it,  briefly  delivered  his  opinion  as  to  one  or  two  points  in  the 
programme ;  Madame  de  Tremonville  listening  to  him  with  as  much 
reverence  as  a  newly-joined  subaltern  displays  in  listening  to  his  colonel. 
In  truth,  Saint-Luc  had  long  ago  reached  the  highest  grades  in  that 
service  of  fashionable  society  of  which  the  lady  was  but  a  hanger-on  and 
exiled  admirer. 

Entering  the  ball-room  presently,  laden  with  the  paraphernalia  ot 
flowers,  ribbons,  hoops,  and  so  forth,  necessary  for  the  task  set  before 
him,  he  was  surprised  to  see  Jeanne  seated  upon  one  of  the  chairs  which 
had  been  ranged  round  the  room  for  the  convenience  of  the  dancers. 
Knowing  how  seldom  she  lingered  at  any  entertainment  after  midnight, 
he  had  not  counted  upon  seeing  her  again  that  evening,  and  perhaps  the 
sight  of  her  might  have  pleased  as  well  as  surprised  him  if  the  tenant  of 
the  chair  next  to  hers  had  not  been  Mr.  Barrington.  As  it  was,  he 
frowned  uneasily.  Of  Barrington  in  the  character  of  a  possible  husband 
to  Jeanne  he  had  no  fear;  difference  of  nation,  religion,  and  language 
were  sufficient  guarantees  against  the  chance  of  such  a  match  being  pro- 
posed ;  but  he  was  jealous,  furiously  jealous,  of  the  man  who,  without 
any  apparent  effort,  had  managed  to  make  himself  acceptable  to 
Mademoiselle  de  Mersac  during  an  entire  evening,  and  who  was  even  now 
bending  over  her  with  a  familiarity  which  he — Saint-Luc — would  never 
have  dared  to  assume.  Had  he  been  a  vain  man  he  would  have  been 
mortified  at  the  ease  with  which  another  had  succeeded  where  he  had  so 
lamentably  failed ;  but  vain  he  was  not — only  envious  and  jealous,  as 
was  but  natural  under  the  circumstances. 

Saint-Luc  had  reduced  the  leading  of  a  cotillon  to  a  science.  He 
could  direct  its  most  intricate  movements,  and  at  the  same  time  reserve 
a  large  portion  of  his  attention  for  some  other  subject.  He  was  able, 
therefore,  to  acquit  himself  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  his  hostess,  while 
watching  with  increasing  pain  and  wonder  the  progress  of  the  sudden 
intimacy  which  had  sprung  up  between  Jeanne  and  the  Englishman. 
Observing  the  unconscious  couple  thus  closely,  he  soon  became  aware  of 
a  phenomenon  for  which  he  was  at  first  at  a  loss  to  account;  namely, 
that,  whereas  Barrington  was  evidently  in  the  best  of  spirits,  and  grew 
more  talkative  and  merry  with  each  successive  figure,  Jeanne,  on  the 
contrary,  was  as  evidently  dissatisfied,  and  became  gradually  graver  and 
more  preoccupied,  till  at  last  she  ceased  to  speak  to  or  notice  her  partner 
at  all.  It  was  not  till  the  cotillon  was  three  parts  over  that  Saint-Luc 
discovered  the  clue  to  this  change  of  mood.  A  most  decided  frown  upon 
Jeanne's  straight  brows  and  an  impatient  tap  of  her  foot  enlightened 
him.  He  followed  the  direction  of  her  glance,  and  was  just  in  time  to 
catch  the  conclusion  of  a  little  scene  which  the  rest  of  the  company  had 
been  watching  with  more  or  less  of  satirical  interest.  Exactly  in  the 
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centre  of  the  room,  before  the  ejes  of  all  Algiers,  Madame  de  Trernon- 
ville,  having  selected  a  flower  from  a  bouquet  which  she  held  in  her 
hand,  was  presenting  it  to  Leon,  who,  with  the  sublime  fatuity  of  which 
only  a  very  young  Frenchman  can  be  capable,  raised  it  to  his  lips  before 
fixing  it  into  his  buttonhole.  The  figure  which  had  just  come  to  an  end 
was  that  in  which  gentlemen  are  permitted  to  select  their  partners  by 
the  presentation  of  a  bouquet,  and  it  was  in  the  above-mentioned  way 
that  the  mistress  of  the  house  chose  to  manifest  her  recognition  of  the 
compliment  paid  her  by  the  young  marquis.  Saint-Luc  recollect?d  im- 
mediately that  Madame  de  Tremonville  had  invariably  singled  out  Leon 
when  she  had  been  called  upon  to  choose  a  partner,  and  the  reason  of 
Jeanne's  displeasure  became  obvious  to  him.  In  her  place  he  would 
have  been  disposed  rather  to  laugh  than  to  be  angry ;  but,  regarding 
Jeanne  as  he  did  with  a  reverential  awe,  as  a  being  of  infinitely  greater 
purity  and  nobility  than  himself,  he  understood  that,  in  her  eyes,  any 
semblance  of  flirtation  with  a  married  woman  must  be  a  heinous  crime, 
and  more  with  a  view  to  saving  her  annoyance  than  to  rescuing  his 
young  friend  from  any  possible  peril,  he  resolved  to  take  an  early  op- 
portunity of  speaking  a  few  words  of  friendly  caution  to  Leon. 

His  own  bouquet,  which  he  ought  by  rights  to  have  presented  to  some 
lady,  lay  unheeded  on  the  floor  at  his  side.  He  had  not  taken  the 
trouble  to  offer  it  to  anyone,  seeing  that  the  only  person  in  the  room 
whose  good- will  he  valued  in  the  least  had  shown  him  in  the  most  un- 
mistakable manner  that  his  attentions  were  unwelcome. 

But  now  humility  was  unexpectedly  rewarded.  For,  the  order  of 
the  dance  being  changed,  and  it  being  the  turn  of  the  ladies  to  choose 
the  partners  most  agreeable  to  them,  who  should  come  gravely  up  to  the 
diffident  Vicomte,  with  a  little  badge  of  red  ribbon  outheld  between  her 
finger  and  thumb,  but  Mademoiselle  de  Mersac  ] 

Saint- Luc  started,  half-delighted,  half-doubtful.  For  a  second  he 
thought  the  stately  young  lady  who  stood  before  him  must  have  made 
some  mistake  ;  but  no — there  was  the  knot  of  red  ribbon  within  an  inch 
of  his  nose,  proffered  a  trifle  disdainfully,  it  is  true,  yet  distinctly  in- 
tended for  him.  He  pinned  it  on  his  coat,  too  much  bewildered  to  find 
any  words,  and  mechanically  placed  his  arm  round  Jeanne's  slender  waist. 
But  before  he  had  taken  half  a  turn  round  the  room,  his  partner  let  him 
know  that  she  wished  to  stop.  They  were  then  exactly  opposite  the 
door. 

"  I  am  going  away,"  she  said  in  that  quiet,  commanding  tone,  as  of  a 
superior  to  an  inferior,  which  she  always  used  in  addressing  Saint-Luc. 
"  If  they  can  spare  you  for  a  few  minutes,  I  should  be  much  obliged  if 
you  would  take  me  out  to  get  my  wraps." 

"  They  must  spare  me,"  he  answered  joyfully,  leading  her  out  into 
the  dim  hall,  where  Madame  de  Vauhlanc,  with  a  wonderful  peaked 
hood  on  her  head  and  a  multiplicity  of  cloaks  and  mufflers  about  her 
small  person,  was  awaiting  her  charge.  "  If  they  want  mo,  thoy  must  do 
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without  me.  I  should  be  perfectly  willing  to  send  them  all  to  purgatory 
for  the  chance  of  doing  you  the  smallest  service." 

"  That  will  not  be  necessary,"  answered  Jeanne,  with  a  slight  smile  ; 
"  but  it  happens  that  I  have  to  ask  you  to  do  me  a  small  service — in  fact, 
I  brought  you  out  here  for  that  purpose." 

"If  it  be  in  my  power  to  do  what  you  wish,  mademoiselle,  you  may 
consider  it  an  accomplished  fact." 

"  It  is  certainly  in  your  power,"  she  said,  and  paused  for  a  moment. 
Then  she  resumed,  rather  hurriedly — "  You  have  great  influence  over  my 
brother — more,  I  think,  than  I  have,  in  some  things:  I  want  you  to  use 
it  to  keep  him  away  from  Madame  de  Tremonville.  You  will  under- 
stand what  I  mean.  You  saw  what  took  place  to-night ;  and  Leon  is  a 
young  man ;  and — and  I  suppose  all  young  men  are  the  same.  And  he 
will  listen  to  you,  though  I  doubt  whether  he  would  listen  to  me.  I 
would  not  ask  you  to  do  me  this  favour,"  she  concluded,  "  if  it  were 
likely  to  give  you  any  trouble  or  inconvenience ;  but,  so  far  as  I  can 
see,  it  will  do  neither.  After  all,  you  can  scarcely  have  any  interest 
in  bringing  my  brother  and  Madame  de  Tremonville  together." 

For  an  instant  the  colour  rose  to  Saint-Luc's  pale  cheeks,  and  his  eyes 
flashed ;  but  he  had  perfect  self-control,  and  it  was  without  any  show  of 
anger,  though  more  coldly  than  usual,  that  he  answered,  "  I  do  not  know 
from  whence  you  have  derived  your  opinion  of  me,  mademoiselle  ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  to  be  a  high  one.  For  the  rest,  you  are  quite  right — I 
am  not  worth  much  ;  yet  I  am  capable  occasionally  of  acting  from  other 
motives  than  those  of  self-interest ;  and  as  to.  the  subject  of  which  you 
speak,  I  had  already  intended  to  take  the  liberty  of  saying  a  few  words 
to  your  brother  about  it — so  that  you  need  not  feel  annoyed  by  the 
thought  that  you  are  under  any  obligation  to  me — however  small — in 
the  matter." 

And  as  Jeanne  looked  at  him  a  little  doubtfully,  he  added,  "  Some 
day,  mademoiselle,^  you  will  perhaps  acknowledge  that,  whatever  my 
faults  may  be,  I  am,  at  least,  not  untrue  to  my  friends." 

Jeanne,  not  being  as  yet  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  statement,  and 
finding  nothing  to  say  in  answer  to  it,  merely  bowed,  and  turned  to 
follow  Madame  de  Vaublanc,  whom  M.  de  Tremonville  was  now  helping 
into  her  carriage.  But  when  she  had  taken  a  few  steps,  she  wheeled 
round,  and  marching  back  to  Saint-Luc,  said  abruptly — 

"  It  is  possible  that  I  have  been  unjust  to  you,  monsieur ;  if  so,  I  am 
sorry  for  it.  And  I  think  I  treated  you  rather  rudely  earlier  in  the 
evening ;  I  am  very  sorry  for  that  also,  and  I  beg  your  pardon.  Now 
you  had  better  return  to  the  ball-room,  or  they  will  wonder  what  has 
become  of  you.  Good-night." 

The  apology  was  not  a  very  graceful  one,  nor  was  it  delivered  by  any 
means  in  a  contrite  tone ;  but,  such  as  it  was,  Saint- Luc  gladly  accepted 
it,  and  went  back  to  conclude  his  duties  with  a  somewhat  lighter  heart. 
As  for  Jeanne,  she  left  the  house  tell  ing  herself  that  she  neither  liked  the 
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man  nor  trusted  him,  but  that,  upon  the  whole,  she  had  perhaps  been 
wrong  in  letting  him  see  so  plainly  what  her  feelings  with  regard  to  him 
were.  She  had,  therefore,  offered  him  her  excuses — and  what  more 
could  be  expected  of  her  ? 

At  the  door  she  met  Barrington,  who  came  up,  hat  in  hand,  and 
said  eagerly,  "  You  won't  forget  your  promise,  will  you  ? " 

"  My  promise  1 "  she  returned  interrogatively.  "  Oh,  you  mean 
about  the  picture.  No,  I  will  not  forget,  and  if  the  Duchess  has  no 
objection,  I  shall  be  happy  to  appear  in  it.  When  will  you  come  and 
make  your  arrangements  ?  To-morrow  ?  Very  well ;  then  we  will 
expect  you  at  breakfast-time — twelve  o'clock.  Good-night." 

She  spoke  indifferently  enough,  being  at  the  moment  occupied  with 
reflections  in  which  the  Englishman  and  his  artistic  tastes  had  no  share, 
but  her  voice  had  a  perceptibly  more  friendly  ring  than  that  in  which 
she  had  addressed  Saint-Luc ;  and  Barrington,  as  he  lit  his  cigar,  and 
strolled  down  towards  the  town,  through  scented  orange-groves,  and 
under  the  shade  of  olives  and  carob-trees,  grey  and  ghostly  in  the  star- 
light, laughed  triumphantly  to  himself.  "  I  was  sure  I  should  get  her 
to  sit  to  me,"  he  thought.  "  Really,  if  people  only  knew  it,  the  best  way 
to  gain  anything  is  to  ask  for  it.  Most  men  don't  understand  that,  and 
lose  what  they  want  because  they  wait  for  it  to  be  offered  to  them. 
Heavens!  what  a  splendid  creature  she  is,  and  how  mad  that  poor 
devil  of  a  Frenchman  is  about  her.  I  doubt  whether  his  asking  for  what 
he  wants  would  be  of  much  use  ;  yet  he  would  have  a  better  chance  if 
he  came  straight  to  the  point  with  her,  instead  of  throwing  himself  down 
at  her  feet  to  be  trampled  upon.  I  could  give  him  a  hint  or  two,  if  I 
wanted  him  to  succeed — only  I  don't." 


CHAPTER  VII. 
BARRINGTON  STUDIES  THE  PICTURESQUE. 

"  COLOUR,"  said  Barrington  sententiously,  leaning  back  in  his  rocking- 
chair  and  pointing  with  the  end  of  his  cigarette  to  the  liquid  blue  sky 
above  him  with  lazy  approbation — "  colour  is  one  of  the  chief  delights  of 
existence.  It  is  wonderful  how  few  people  realise  that  truth.  And  yet 
all  human  beings  are  more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  colour,  and  are 
made  happy  by  the  sight  of  it,  or  dispirited  by  its  absence,  as  they  would 
know  if  they  took  the  pains  to  analyse  their  sensations.  The  man  who 
has  the  room  next  to  mine  at  the  Hotel  d'Orient  is  dying  of  consumption ; 
his  doctor  has  sent  him  here,  without  a  single  relation  or  friend,  to  get 
well — which  he  has  about  as  much  chance  of  doing  as  I  have  of  becoming 
Pope ;  and  he  doesn't  speak  more  than  a  few  words  of  French,  and  he 
doesn't  like  foreign  cooking,  and  he  says  the  fleas  bite  him,  and  he  wishes 
to  goodness  he  was  back  in  England.  One  can't  help  taking  an  interest 
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in  one's  next  door  neighbour — though  I  must  say  I  wish  he  didn't  cough 
so  much  at  nights ;  but  that  is  not  his  fault,  poor  beggar  ! — So  I  gene- 
rally look  in  after  breakfast  and  try  to  cheer  him  up  a  little.  Well, 
this  morning  when  I  went  to  see  him  as  usual,  I  found  him  sitting  at 
the  open  window,  twirling  a  bunch  of  violets  between  his  finger  and 
thumb,  and  whistling  as  merrily  as  a  cricket.  I  asked  him  what  made 
him  so  cheerful,  and  he  said  he  really  didn't  know,  unless  it  was  that 
there  was  a  fine  warm  sun  to-day.  Stuff!  Take  the  man's  violets  away 
from  him,  and  plant  him  in  his  arm-chair  in  the  middle  of  the  Sahara, 
and  do  you  suppose  he  would  whistle  1  Not  he  !  I  knew,  though  he 
didn't,  that  it  was  the  sight  of  the  cobalt  sea  and  the  far-away  purple 
hills,  and  the  Moors  in  the  street  below,  and  the  children  selling  flowers, 
and  of  a  hundred  subtle  effects  produced  by  refraction,  that  was  making 
him  happy ;  and  I  declare,  when  I  looked  at  him,  I  wished  with  all  my 
heart  that  his  relations  would  come  out  here  to  him,  and  that  he  would 
not  live  to  return  to  England.  One  feels  nearer  Heaven  in  such  a 
climate  as  this ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  never  can  understand  how  it  is  that 
there  is  as  much  crime  in  the  South  of  Europe  as  in  the  North.  Hang 
it  all !  you  have  no  right  to  be  wicked  in  a  country  where  Nature  is  so 
kind  to  you.  Thanks ;  I  will  take  just  one  drop  of  that  green  Chartreuse, 
and  then,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  go  and  find  your  sister,  and  set  to 
work." 

Mr.  Barrington  was  sitting  in  the  verandah  at  the  Campagne  do 
Mersac.  Through  the  open  windows  of  the  dining-room  at  his  back 
might  have  been  seen  a  deserted  breakfast-table,  whose  snowy  damask, 
heaped-up  fruit,  half-empty  decanters,  and  profusion  of  flowers  formed  a 
combination  of  colour  which  he  had  already  duly  appreciated  while 
rendering  justice  to  the  merits  of  his  friends'  cook.  At  his  side  was  a 
small  table,  on  which  stood  a  silver  Moorish  coffee-pot,  two  cups,  and  a 
liqueur-decanter,  and  beyond  it,  Leon,  clad  in  a  complete  suit  of  white 
duck,  reclined  in  an  easy  chair,  puffing  at  his  cigarette  with  a  somewhat 
bewildered  expression  of  countenance,  having  had  some  difficulty  in 
following  the  foreign  idiom  in  which  the  above  harangue  had  been 
couched. 

"  One  has  no  right  to  be  wicked  anywhere,"  he  observed,  with 
undeniable  justice,  in  reply  to  the  speaker's  last  words. 

"  Of  course  not ;  but  don't  you  see  what  a  difference  surroundings 
ought  to  make  ?  A  man  who  at  the  end  of  his  day's  work  finds  himself 
in  a  dismal,  filthy  street,  with  the  raiu  chilling  him  to  the  bones,  and  no 
object  that  his  eyes  can  rest  upon  but  what  is  hideous  and  melancholy, 
naturally  betakes  himself  to  the  first  place  where  he  can  get  liquor 
enough  to  make  him  forget  his  misery — after  which  he  goes  home,  and, 
by  way  of  protest  against  the  hopelessness  of  his  existence,  knocks  his 
wife  down  and  kicks  her  about  the  head." 

"  I  do  not  think  we  do  that  in  Algeria,"  said  Leon ;  "  but  there  are 
often  cases  of  stabbing,  especially  among  the  Spaniards,  whose  knives  are 
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always  ready.  And  as  to  the  climate,  you  cannot  judge  of  its  effects  till 
you  have  spent  a  summer  here,  and  have  felt  the  influence  of  a  three 
days'  sirocco  upon  your  nerves.  I  can  assure  you  that  after  twenty -four 
hours  of  it,  you  would  be  capable  of  taking  your  own  mother  by  the 
hair  if  she  irritated  you ;  and,  as  a  fact,  there  is  far  more  violence  at 
such  times  than  ordinarily." 

"  Indeed  1  So  it  all  works  round  to  much  the  same  thing  in  the 
end ;  and  there  is  compensation  in  everyone's  lot — or  at  least,  a  grievance, 
which  is  still  pleasanter.  All  the  same,  I  don't  think  I  should  mind 
living  in  Algeria ;  in  fact,  I  think  I  should  very  much  like  it,  and  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  wouldn't  do  it  if  I  were  a  free  man,  and  hadn't  my  own 
poor  acres  to  look  after  in  England.  I  wonder  now  whether  one  could 
make  a  small  farm  here  pay  its  way ;  it  would  be  an  excuse  for  running 
over  for  a  few  months  every  year." 

Leon  shook  his  head.  "  You  would  be  robbed,"  he  said.  "  Even  if 
you  lived  upon  your  farm,  it  is  not  likely  that  you  would  make  money 
by  it,  and  if  you  were  absent  it  is  certain  that  you  would  lose  a  great 
deal.  Besides,  the  life  would  not  suit  you,  even  for  a  few  months.  For 
me  it  is  different.  I  have  been  accustomed  to  it  from  a  child,  and  I  have 
no  dislike  either  to  the  heat  or  the  loneliness  of  the  summer.  Some  day 
I  will  take  you  out  to  the  little  farm  where  I  breed  my  horses,  beyond 
Koleah,  and  we  will  get  up  a  boar-hunt  to  amuse  you.  You  will  be 
pleased  with  it  at  this  season  of  the  year,  for  it  stands  high,  overlooking 
the  Metidja  plain  and  facing  the  Atlas  mountains,  and  the  air  is  strong 
and  fresh,  and  though  there  is  no  cultivation  just  in  the  neighbourhood, 
you  can  see  the  corn-fields  and  orange-groves  beneath  you,  and  the  white 
houses  of  Blidah  far  away  under  the  opposite  hills  ;  but  in  summer  it  is 
melancholy  enough.  Then  the  whole  country  is  parched  and  burnt 
brown ;  there  is  generally  a  mist  over  the  mountains,  and  most  people 
find  the  silence  oppressive.  Nevertheless  old  Pierre  Cauvin  and  I 
generally  spend  three  weeks  or  so  there  in  August,  and  sometimes 
Jeanne  comes  with  us,  and  then  we  are  as  happy  as  children.  Early 
every  morning,  and  again  at  sunset,  we  gallop  over  the  country  for  miles, 
and  the  young  horses  follow  us  in  a  troop,  squealing  and  kicking  up 
their  heels,  and  we  feel  as  if  the  whole  world  belonged  to  us.  Ah,  that 
is  the  life !  I  like  the  world  and  society  and  amusement,  but  I  don't 
think  I  ever  enjoy  myself  so  well  as  when  I  am  quite  free,  and  away 
from  civilisation.  I  suppose  living  so  much  among  the  Arabs  has  made 
me  a  little  of  a  savage  at  heart.  Jeanne,  Mr.  Barrington  says  he  would 
like  to  buy  a  farm  in  Algeria,  and  I  toll  him  he  would  lose  his  money  if 
he  did,  and  would  hate  the  country  and  the  climate  into  the  bargain. 
It  is  not  everyone  who  can  transform  himself  into  a  Bedouin  like  you 
and  me,  ma  sceur." 

Leon  had  spoken  in  his  own  language,  but  Jeanne,  who  now  showed 
herself  at  the  window,  with  Tuvco  at  her  side,  turned  to  Barrington  with 
a  bright  smile  and  addressed  him  in  English,  which  she  spoke  quite 
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correctly,  but  with  just  enough  of  foreign  accent  to  lend  it  a  charm  not 
its  own. 

"  You  really  think  of  buying  land  here  ? "  she  said.  "  How  delight- 
ful that  would  be ! " 

Barrington  was  so  much  pleased  and  flattered,  that  if  Leon  had 
offered  to  sell  him  a  few  hundred  acres  offhand,  he  would  very  likely 
have  consented  to  the  bargain  then  and  there ;  but  before  he  had  time 
to  reply,  Jeanne  broke  into  a  laugh  at  the  absurdity  of  her  own  notion. 
"  Of  course  you  were  not  speaking  seriously,"  she  said.  "  Algiers  is 
pleasant  enough  in  the  winter  time,  and  when  you  have  a  comfortable 
hotel  to  lodge  in ;  but  to  live  in  one  of  our  rough  farmhouses — that  is 
another  thing  !  I  think  you  would  not  remain  with  us  long.  Now, 
when  will  you  begin  your  picture  ?  " 

"  Whenever  you  are  ready,"  answered  Barrington.  "  I  thought,  if 
you  did  not  mind  taking  up  your  position  in  that  chair  at  the  end  of  the 
verandah,  I  might  station  myself  in  the  garden  below,  so  as  to  get  in 
the  marabout,  which  is  really  the  most  characteristic  part  of  the  house." 
It  was  the  house  that  this  artful  schemer  had  requested  permission 
to  delineate.  He  represented  himself  as  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
Moorish  architecture,  and  only  suggested  as  an  innocent  afterthought 
that  a  portrait  of  Mademoiselle  de  Mersac,  seated  on  the  balcony,  would 
add  life  to  his  picture.  He  went  off  in  search  of  his  materials,  and,  on 
his  return,  found  that  he  was  likely  to  have  a  tete-a-tete  interview  with 
his  fair  model,  Leon  having  slipped  away  to  look  after  his  farm  duties. 

"  So  much  the  better ;  two  is  company,  three  is  none,"  he  thought,  as 
he  set  up  his  easel  within  a  few  feet  of  the  carved  balustrade  beside 
which  Jeanne  was  sitting  in  a  low  chair,  Turco  resting  his  great  head  on 
her  knee,  and  blinking  lazily  from  his  shady  position  at  the  painter  out 
in  the  sunshine. 

"  Surely  you  are  placing  yourself  too  close,"  Jeanne  said,  turning  to 
look  down  upon  him ;  "  you  will  only  be  able  to  take  a  very  small 
corner  of  the  house  from  where  you  are  sitting." 

"  It  is  only  a  very  small  corner  that  I  want,"  replied  Barrington, 
without  hesitation.  "  As  far  as  general  effect  goes,  these  Moorish 
buildings  are  not  striking  ;  their  beauty  lies  in  their  carved  woodwork 
and  arabesques  and  marble  pillars,  and,  and,  and — in  detail,  in  short. 
If  I  were  a  dozen  yards  away,  I  couldn't  possibly  do  justice  to  the 
detail — don't  you  see." 

"Could  you  not?  I  am  very  glad,  at  all  events,  that  you  are 
obliged  to  approach  so  near,  for  now  we  can  talk,"  said  Jeanne,  unsus- 
pectingly. "  I  am  anxious  to  hear  what  you  think  of  our  little  colonial 
society.  Did  you  enjoy  yourself  last  night  1 " 

11  Immensely,"  answered  Barrington  with  a  strong  emphasis  on  the 
word.  "  I  don't  know  when  I  have  enjoyed  a  ball  so  much.  Would 
you  mind  turning  round  a  little,  so  that  I  may  get  your  face  quite  in 
profile  ?  I  shall  have  to  take  one  or  two  sketches  before  I  begin  the 
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picture  itself.  Thank  you  very  much.  How  could  I  do  otherwise  than 
enjoy  myself  when — when  everybody  was  so  kind  and  hospitable  ?  And 
you — were  you  tolerably  well  amused  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,"  answered  Jeanne,  a  slight  cloud  coming  over  her  face, 
"  it  was  very  pleasant — at  least  for  part  of  the  evening.  I  got  a  little 
tired  of  it  towards  the  end  ;  but  I  am  not  very  fond  of  balls." 

"  I  am  afraid  you  must  have  repented  of  your  kindness  in  giving  me 
the  cotillon,"  said  Barrington,  executing  a  few  rapid  strokes,  and  survey- 
ing the  result  with  his  head  thrown  back.  "  I  am  not  a  first-rate 
waltzer,  I  know." 

"  First-rate,  no  !  "  answered  Jeanne,  candidly  ;  "  but  you  dance  very 
well — remarkably  well,  indeed,  for  an  Englishman.  Besides,  I  am  not 
exacting." 

"  I  suppose  we  English  are  a  clumsy  people,"  remarked  Barrington, 
with  just  a  tinge  of  disappointment  in  his  tone — for  indeed  he  was  con- 
sidered an  excellent  dancer  both  in  his  own  county  and  in  London — 
"  our  education  does  not  include  a  great  many  useful  little  accomplish- 
ments. As  for  me,  I  have  perhaps  had  rather  more  advantages  than 
other  fellows — not  that  I  am  conceited  about  it,  or  anything  of  that 
kind,  you  know — still  I  did  learn  to  dance  at  Vienna." 

"  Did  you  ? "  said  Jeanne,  stroking  Turco's  head  and  gazing  absently 
out  to  sea.  "  The  Austrians  are  the  best  waltzers  in  the  world,  are  they 
not?" 

She  was  evidently  so  little  interested  in  the  subject  that  Barrington 
did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  reply  to  her  last  question,  and  returned 
to  his  sketch  with  an  uncomfortable  impression  of  having  vaunted  him- 
self without  effect. 

There  was  a  silence  of  nearly  five  minutes,  which  Jeanne  broke  at 
last  by  taking  up  the  conversation  exactly  where  she  had  left  it. 

"  You  do  not  care  to  be  thought  a  good  dancer,  do  you  1 "  she  asked. 

"II  Oh,  I  don't  know — yes,  I  think  I  do.  One  always  likes  to  do 
everything  as  well  as  one  can." 

"But  dancing  is  such  an  effeminate  thing  !  For  women  it  is  very 
well,  but  men  have  so  many  better  ways  of  distinguishing  themselves. 
I  like  Englishmen,  because  they  are  more  manly  in  their  amusements 
than  Frenchmen.  A  man  ought  to  be  a  man  ;  and  that  is  why  I  always 
tell  Leon  to  imitate  the  English  in  everything  except — except  in  a  few 
small  particulars.  He  talks  a  great  deal  about  your  riding  and  shooting, 
and  says  you  are  de  premiere  force  in  everything  of  that  kind." 

"  Oh  dear  no  !  I  don't  think  I  am  really  what  you  could  call  good  at 
anything.  I  can  shoot  pretty  fairly  some  days,  but  not  by  any  means 
always ;  and  shooting,  I  believe,  is  my  chief  accomplishment.  You  ses 
an  idle  man  is  bound  to  take  up  all  sorts  of  different  pursuits,  and  it 
would  be  odd  if  he  couldn't  succeed  in  any  of  them.  I  am  a  Jack-of-all- 
tracles  and  master  of  none,  as  we  say  in  England.  Your  brother  thinks 
me  a  wonderful  fellow  because  I  can  speak  French  and  play  the  piano 
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and  paint  a  little;   but  your  brother,  I  fancy,  is  rather  inclined  to 
magnify  the  talents  of  his  friends.    He  is  a  little  enthusiastic,  isn't  he  1 " 
"  Leon  ?     Yes,  a  little  :  he  is  young,"  answered  Jeanne  in  a  tone  of 
kind  toleration,  as  though  she  and  youth  had  nothing  in  common. 

"  At  his  age,"  resumed  Barrington,  with  that  sententiousness  which 
some  of  his  friends  occasionally  found  rather  trying,  "  one  receives  im- 
pressions rather  than  forms  judgments.  A  lad  of  twenty  or  twenty-one 
seldom  sees  far  below  the  surface,  and  is  very  apt  to  make  friends  with 
associates  who  may  do  him  incalculable  harm  before  he  finds  them  out." 
"  You  are  not  speaking  of  yourself,  I  suppose  1 " 

"  Well,  no ;  I  do  not  push  modesty  quite  so  far.  But  frankly,  I  do 
think  that  your  brother  is  getting  into  a  set  here  which  is  not  likely  to 
do  him  any  good.  I  hope  I  don't  offend  you  by  saying  so." 

"  Not  at  all ;  on  the  contrary,  you  would  do  me  a  great  kindness  if 
you  would  tell  me  in  what  way  you  think  he  is  in  danger.  He  is  his 
own  master  now,"  said  Jeanne  with  a  half  sigh ;  "  but  I  have  still  more 
power  with  him,  I  believe,  than  any  one  else." 

"  Exactly.  I  knew  that,  or  I  should  not  have  ventured  to  broach 
the  subject.  The  fact  is  that,  if  I  were  you,  I  should  try  to  keep  him 
away  from  that  fellow,  Saint-Luc." 

"  You  do  not  like  M.  de  Saint-Luc  1 " 

"  No  ;  I  dislike  him  particularly.  But  it  is  not  a  question  of  liking 
or  disliking.  He  might  be  the  pleasantest  fellow  in  existence,  and  yet  a 
very  bad  companion  for  a  lad  just  entering  the  world.  He  belongs  to  a 
class  which  I  happen  to  know  something  of,  and  which  includes  a  great 
many  very  agreeable  and  entertaining  people ;  only  unfortunately  they 
have  not  got  a  vestige  of  a  principle  among  them.  The  first  time  I  saw 
M.  de  Saint-Luc,  I  knew  at  once  what  he  was — a  man  who  would  do 
anything,  except  perhaps  cheat  at  cards." 

"  I  don't  think  he  means  any  harm  to  L4on,"  said  Jeanne,  who  had 
a  dislike  to  speaking  ill  of  the  absent. 

"  Means  ! — well,  possibly  not ;  but  example  is  more  powerful  than 
intention.  Then  there  is  Madame  de  Tremonville.  From  the  little  I 
saw  of  her,  she  is  another  person  whom  I  should  be  inclined  to  warn 
any  young  brother  of  mine  against." 

"  Why  do  you  say  that  1 "  asked  Jeanne  sharply,  wheeling  round  in 
her  chair,  and  facing  Mr.  Barrington  with  an  anxious  look,  which  he 
saw,  though  he  pretended  to  be  still  occupied  with  his  work. 

"  I  have  no  special  reason,"  he  answered — "  I  am  afraid  I  must 
trouble  you  to  place  yourself  in  the  same  position  that  you  were  in  just 
now.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  have  no  particular  reason  for  con- 
demning Madame  de  Tremonville ;  but  for  all  that  you  may  take  my 
word  for  it  that  she  is  not  a  safe  friend  for  an  impressionable  young 
man.  When  you  joined  us,  he  was  saying  how  he  enjoyed  life  at  his 
farm  in  the  country ;  if  I  were  you,  I  would  induce  him  to  go  out  there 
now  for  a  change  of  air." 
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"  He  would  not  do  that,"  answered  Jeanne.  "  And,  besides,  he  has 
been  so  long  away  that  we  could  not  spare  him  again  just  at  present. 
But  it  is  kind  of  you  to  take  an  interest  in  him,"  she  added,  after  a 
pause,  "  and  I  shall  think  over  what  you  have  said." 

She  dismissed  the  subject  as  a  queen  dismisses  an  audience;  and 
Barrington,  amused  though  he  was  by  her  unconscious  imperiousness, 
was  not  bold  enough  to  say  any  more.  He  worked  on  silently  at  the 
rough  sketch  which  he  had  begun,  indulging  himself,  from  time  to  time, 
with  a  furtive  study  of  the  beautiful,  composed  face  which  showed  no 
consciousness  of  his  scrutiny.  "  I  wonder  what  her  future  will  be,"  he 
mused.  "  Not  an  altogether  happy  one,  I  should  hope  ;  I  doubt  whether 
happiness  would  be  becoming  to  her.  Those  great  melancholy  eyes  and 
that  calm  sweet  mouth  were  made  to  triumph  over  adversity,  not  to  lose 
their  meaning  in  commonplace  domestic  bliss.  Imagine  her  married  to 
a  fat  Frenchman,  and  the  mother  of  three  or  four  squalling  brats  with 
cropped  heads — oh,  odious  thought !  No  ;  she  must  have  some  more 
exciting — more  romantic  history  than  that.  I  think  I  should  prefer  her 
to  remain  unmarried — perhaps  have  an  unfortunate  attachment  in  early 
life,  so  as  to  subdue  her  a  little,  and  soften  down  that  occasional  hard- 
ness of  manner  which  is  her  one  defect.  Then  she  must  have  her  share 
of  trouble — that,  no  doubt,  will  be  provided  by  our  young  friend  L£on — 
and  gradually  withdraw  from  the  world,  giving  herself  up  more  and 
more  to  good  works.  Of  course  her  house  will  always  be  open  to  receive 

an  old  friend,  though — that  I  shall  certainly  require  of  her,  and " 

At  this  juncture  the  subject  of  his  day-dream  interrupted  him  by 
remarking — 

"  It  is  very  tiring  to  sit  so  long  in  the  same  attitude.  Can  you  not 
draw  the  balcony  for  a  few  minutes,  and  allow  me  to  move1?  Ah,  here 
is  M.  de  Fontvieille.  A  la  bonne  heure  !  Now  I  shall  be  obliged  to  get 
up  and  shake  hands  with  him." 

Old  M.  de  Fontvieille,  who  had  just  appeared  round  the  corner  of 
the  house,  came  forward,  holding  in  his  hand  the  broad-leaved  Panama 
hat  which  the  exigencies  of  the  climate  compelled  him  to  wear  rather 
against  the  grain.  In  the  town,  or  when  paying  visits  of  ceremony,  he 
affected  the  tall,  very  tall  black  hat  of  a  bygone  peiiod  of  fashion,  and  at 
all  times  and  in  all  places  the  rest  of  his  costume  was  a  model  of  scrupu- 
lous neatness. 

His  erect  and  dapper  little  figure  was  evidently  not  unacquainted 
with  ai*tful  appliances  in  the  shape  of  stays  and  padding ;  his  tightly- 
fitting  grey  trowsers  were  strapped  under  a  tiny  pair  of  boots,  so  highly 
polished  that  it  was  impossible  to  look  at  them,  on  a  sunshiny  day,  with 
out  blinking;  and  his  grey  moustache  and  imperial  were  carefully 
waxed. 

As  he  bent  over  Jeanne's  outstretched  hand,  he  threw  up  at  her  ono 
of  those  languishing  glances  which  had  done  terrible  execution  in  the 
days  when  the  world  was  forty  years  younger.  They  were  innocent 
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enough  now,  those  speaking  looks  from  eyes  which  age  had  long  since 
dimmed,  and  were  meant  to  express  nothing  more  than  that  respectful 
homage  which  M.  de  Fontvieille  had  never  in  his  life  failed  to  render  to 
any  member  of  the  fair  sex,  whether  old  or  young,  plain  or  pretty.  The 
old  gentleman  had  retained  the  manner,  as  well  as  the  costume,  of  a 
youth  which  had  been  prolonged  beyond  the  limits  of  middle  age,  and 
ogled  grandmothers  and  grandchildren  with  perfect  impartiality. 

"  I  have  been  paying  my  respects  to  Madame  la  Duchesse,"  he  said ; 
"  and  I  have  made  her  promise  to  come  out  into  the  garden  shortly  to 
enjoy  this  divine  sunshine.  She  left  me  in  the  drawing-room,  saying 
that  she  would  put  on  her  bonnet  and  return  in  two  minutes.  I  waited 
for  her  half  an  hour,  and  then,  as  I  was  beginning  to  tire  of  my  own 
company,  I  thought  I  might  venture  to  step  round  and  wish  you  good- 
morning.  So  you  are  about  to  be  immortalised,  Jeanne  1  Will  you  do 
me  the  honour  to  present  me  to  monsieur  ] " 

Barrington  rose  and  bowed,  as  Jeanne  made  the  requested  intro- 
duction, and  M.  de  Fontvieille  bent  his  grey  head  till  it  was  almost  in  a 
line  with  his  knees,  and  brushed  the  gravel  with  a  backward  sweep  of 
his  Panama  hat. 

"  You  ai-e  an  amateur  artist,  monsieur  1 "  said  the  elder  gentleman. 
"  I  envy  you  your  talent :  you  are  in  a  country  which  should  be  the 
paradise  of  artists ;  and  you  have  a  magnificent  landscape  before  you. 
May  I  be  permitted  to  glance  at  your  canvas  1 " 

"  Certainly,"  answered  Barrington,  standing  back  to  allow  the  other 
to  approach  his  easel;  "but  it  is  not  prepisely  the  landscape  that  I 
propose  to  paint.  As  you  see  by  the  rough  sketch  before  you,  I  am 
attempting  nothing  more  ambitious  than  a  souvenir  of  this  exquisite  old 
building ;  and  mademoiselle  has  very  kindly  consented  to  let  me  have 
a  likeness  of  herself  in  the  foreground." 

"  Ah,  I  perceive,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  peering  inquisitively  at 
the  outline  through  his  double  eye-glass — "  a  study  of  the  Campagne 
and  mademoiselle ;  or  perhaps  I  ought  rather  to  say,  of  mademoiselle 
and  the  Campagne.  Both  charming  subjects,  monsieur,  and  I  admire 
your  taste  in  having  accorded  the  largest  portion  of  your  space  to  the 
more  deserving  of  the  two." 

"  Mademoiselle  is  in  the  foreground,"  began  Barrington,  explanatorily. 

"  Naturally.  It  would  have  been  impolite  to  place  her  anywhere 
else,"  returned  M.  de  Fontvieille,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye.  "  Do  you 
paint  in  oils  or  in  water-colours,  monsieur  1 " 

"  In  oils." 

"  Ah !  and  that  requires  many  sittings,  does  it  not  1 — a  picture  in 
oils." 

Barrington  answered  vaguely  that  it  was  impossible  to  fix  in 
advance  the  time  required  for  the  completion  of  any  picture ;  and  then, 
to  his  relief,  the  Duchess  joined  the  group,  leaning  upon  her  stick,  and 
M.  de  Fontvieille  desisted  from  his  queries, 
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The  two  old  people  went  away  together  presently,  and  began  a 
steady,  slow  promenade  up  and  down  over  the  gravel  walks,  while 
Barrington  returned  to  his  work,  and  Jeanne  to  her  reflections. 

"  And  how  does  the  affaire  Saint-Luc  progress  ? "  enquired  M.  de 
Fontvieille,  as  soon  as  he  and  his  old  friend  were  out  of  earshot. 

The  Duchess  made  a  grimace.  "  As  far  I  can  see,  it  does  not  pro- 
gress at  all,"  she  answered.  "  You  know  how  perverse  Jeanne  is ;  it  is 
mere  waste  of  time  and  temper  to  attempt  to  influence  her.  Happily 
M.  de  Saint- Luc  is  of  a  very  patient  disposition ;  and,  moreover,  he  is 
desperately  in  love  with  the  girl.  I  trust  in  time,  and  say  nothing ;  but 
I  wish  the  matter  could  be  settled  one  way  or  the  other.  At  my  age, 
Time  is  an  uncertain  friend ;  I  may  have  to  part  with  him  for  ever  before 
I  am  a  year  older,  and  then,  what  is  to  become  of  Jeanne  ?  Ah,  the  poor 
old  Marquis  !  If  he  had  not  taken  it  into  his  head  to  mai-ry  an  English- 
woman, how  much  trouble  we  might  all  have  been  spared !  " 

"  Jeanne,  for  one,  would  have  been  spared  the  trouble  of  existence," 
observed  M.  de  Fontvieille.  "  Her  father's  marriage  may  have  been  no 
blessing  for  her ;  but  it  has  provided  you  and  me,  madame,  with  an 
interest  for  our  old  age.  Does  M.  de  Saint-Luc  come  here  often  ? " 

"  No,  not  very  often.  He  is  ceremonious,  and  will  not  visit  us 
without  an  invitation.  Certainly  he  is  invited  tolerably  frequently  ; 
but  then,  you  understand,  it  is  I  who  ask  him,  and  he  is  not  always  well 
received." 

"It  is  a  pity,"  remarked  M.  de  Fontvieille,  meditatively,  with  a 
glance  in  the  direction  of  the  house,  where  Barrington  and  Jeanne  were 
to  bo  seen  apparently  engaged  in  animated  conversation — "  it  is  a  pity 
that  M.  de  Saint- Luc  is  not  an  artist." 

"  Ah,  bah ! "  returned  the  Duchess,  following  his  look  and  his 
thought ;  "  there  is  no  danger.  Jeanne,  if  she  is  deficient  in  some  good 
qualities,  has  at  least  that  of  common  sense ;  and  that  Mr.  Barrington 
(who,  par  parenthdse,  is  a  much  better  informed  and  more  agreeable 
person  than  most  of  his  compatriots)  is  no  longer  young  enough  to  make 
a  fool  of  himself.  Everybody  knows  that  mixed  marriages  always  end 
in  misery.  If,  however,  you  have  any  fears,"  she  added  with  a  short 
sardonic  laugh,  "  I  will  tell  Jeanne  that  the  Englishman  is  an  excellent 
parti,  and  that  I  have  a  high  opinion  of  him.  That  will  dispose  of  him 
effectually." 

"  He  is  rich,  they  say." 

"  My  dear  monsieur,  of  what  are  you  dreaming  1  If  he  had  all  the 
wealth  of  the  Hothschilds,  do  you  suppose  that  would  make  any  differ- 
ence1? No,  no!  we  have  had  enough  of  English  marriages  in  the  de 
Mersac  family.  But  I  tell  you  there  is  no  danger  at  all.  Come,  let  us 
talk  of  something  else.  I  am  weary  of  vexing  myself,  night  and  day, 
with  the  question  of  Jeanne's  future." 

"  The  future  1  My  dear  madame,  we  have  reached  an  age — you  and 
I — at  which  most  mortals  cease  to  have  any  control  over  future  events, 
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and  retain  very  little  over  present  ones.  We  have  acted  our  part  and 
said  our  say  in  this  world,  and  must  now  stand  aside  to  make  room  for  a 
younger  generation.  All  that  we  can  do  is  to  offer  good  advice — which 
we  may  be  pretty  sure  will  not  be  accepted.  Did  you  act  upon  advice 
when  you  wei*e  young,  madame  ?  For  my  part,  nothing  short  of  coer- 
cion had  any  influence  upon  me ;  and  Jeanne  is  not  precisely  a  person  to 
be  coerced.  Why,  then,  vex  yourself?  Jeanne  will  take  her  own  way, 
and  very  likely  it  will  not  be  a  bad  way.  Only,  if  I  were  in  your  place,  and 
if  I  were  determined  that  she  should  marry  M.  de  Saint-Luc,  I  should 
seriously  recommend  that  gentleman  to  develope  a  talent  for  drawing.  But 
I  see  that  the  subject  is  displeasing  to  you ;  pardon  me  if  I  have  been 
indiscreet  in  pursuing  it."  M.  de  Fontvieille  stood  still  in  the  gravel 
path,  took  off  his  hat,  and  bowed  profoundly  as  he  made  this  apology. 

"  Will  you  come  now  and  see  my  sapphires  1 "  he  continued.  "  They 
are  good  stones — that  I  know ;  but  I  want  the  benefit  of  your  taste  as  to 
the  best  setting  for  them." 

M.  de  Fontvieille  had  for  some  years  been  the  tenant  of  the  neigh- 
bouring villa,  which  the  Duchess  had  taken  upon  her  first  arrival  at 
Algiers,  and  which  she  had  occupied  up  to  the  time  of  the  old  Marquis's 
death.  He  had  filled  the  house  with  curiosities  and  works  of  art  of  one 
kind  and  another,  being  a  well-to-do  old  gentleman,  and  having  some 
difficulty  in  disposing  of  the  superfluity  of  his  income ;  but  his  chief 
craze  was  his  collection  of  precious  stones.  These,  the  possession  of  which 
was  doubly  dear  to  him  by  reason  of  many  a  well-remembered  haggle  and 
protracted  bargain  preceding  their  purchase,  he  kept  in  certain  strong 
boxes  fitted,  for  that  purpose,  with  velvet-covered  trays,  and  exhibited, 
with  just  pride,  to  appreciative  friends. 

"  What?  More  gems  !  "  cried  the  Duchess.  "  You  will  ruin  yourself, 
my  friend ;  and,  one  of  these  fine  mornings,  your  servant  will  murder 
you,  and  run  away  with  your  treasures.  I  will  see  the  sapphires, 
though  :  I  am  not  too  old  to  take  delight  in  looking  at  pretty  things." 

So  the  two  old  people  disappeared  from  the  garden ;  and  were  a  con- 
siderable time  absent;  for,  once  the  boxes  were  unlocked,  neither  of 
them  could  resist  going  through  the  entire  collection.  When  they 
returned,  the  western  sky  was  flooded  with  a  glow  of  orange  light,  upon 
which  tiny  golden  cloudlets  floated ;  the  flower-beds  were  barred  with  long 
black  shadows  from  the  cypresses,  and  the  air  was  sharp  with  the  chill 
which  in  southern  latitudes  invariably  heralds  the  sunset.  Jeanne  had 
left  her  post  in  the  verandah,  and  was  standing  beside  the  artist,  who  had 
already  packed  up  his  easel,  paint-box,  and  other  belongings. 

"  Mademoiselle  is  going  to  introduce  me  to  her  live  stock,"  said  the 
latter. 

"  Oh,  indeed,"  answered  the  Duchess.  "  Are  you  fond  of  animals, 
Mr.  Barrington  ? " 

"  Devoted  to  them." 

"  Mafoi  J  then  I  envy  you  yoiir  taste.     If  I  could  share  it  my  life 
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would  be  far  pleasanter  than  it  is ;  but  unluckily  for  me  I  have  never 
had  any  love  for  menageries.  That  dog  Turco  is  bad  enough :  he 
keeps  me  in  constant  terror  by  his  habit  of  bouncing  out  unexpectedly 
from  behind  doors,  and  oversetting  the  unwary ;  but  he  is  an  angel  in 
comparison  with  the  wild  boar,  or  with  Jeanne's  jackal,  whom  we  call 
Jeremie  on  account  of  his  ceaseless  lamentations.  Do  you  know  what  it 
is,  monsieur,  to  be  kept  awake,  the  whole  night  through,  by  the  howling 
of  a  jackal  ?  But  of  course  you  do  not.  If  a  jackal  howled  under  your 
window,  you  would  take  a  gun,  in  the  course  of  five  minutes,  and  go  out 
and  kill  him.  That  is  also  what  I  should  do  if  I  were  a  man ;  but 
being  only  an  old  woman,  and  timid  of  firearms,  I  have  to  lie  still,  and 
listen  to  the  senseless  cries  of  that  evil  beast  till  I'm  almost  maddened, 
and ." 

"  I  had  no  idea  that  you  could  hear  him  on  your  side  of  the  house, 
madame,"  interposed  Jeanne,  apologetically.  "  If  he  disturbs  you,  we 
will  send  him  away  into  the  country." 

"  Useless,  dear  child  !  His  empty  kennel  would  remain,  and  neither 
you  nor  Leon  would  allow  it  to  stand  long  unoccupied.  I  prefer  present 
known  evils  to  future  indefinite  ones.  Would  you  believe,  monsieur, 
that  we  once  had  a  hyaena  chained  in  the  backyard  for  three  days  ?  On 
the  fourth  day  he  broke  loose,  and  was  found  at  night  scratching  at  the 
graves  in  the  churchyard.  Imagine  what  a  scandal !  He  was  sum- 
marily put  to  death.  As  for  that  depraved  Jeremie,  I  have  become 
accustomed  to  him  after  a  fashion ;  and  how  do  I  know  what  his  suc- 
cessor might  be  ?  Very  probably  a  porcupine,  who  would  wander  about 
the  house,  and  who  would  be  sure  to  take  a  delight  in  remaining  motion- 
less whenever  I  entered  one  of  those  dark  rooms,  so  that  I  might  take 
him  for  a  divan,  and  seat  myself  upon  him.  But  I  must  not  keep  you 
standing  any  longer  in  this  chilly  air.  You  will  excuse  me,  I  am  sure, 
if  I  do  not  offer  to  accompany  you  to  the  yard." 

And  so  the  old  lady  vanished  through  the  doorway,  followed  by  M. 
de  Fontvieille,  who,  after  a  moment's  hesitation  between  dread  of  rheu- 
matism and  doubt  as  to  the  prudence  of  leaving  Jeanne  alone  any 
longer  with  the  Englishman,  found  the  former  consideration  the  weightier 
of  the  two,  and  yielded  to  it  accordingly. 

Barrington  was  very  willing  to  excuse  both  the  old  people.  He  fol- 
lowed Jeanne  across  the  courtyard  to  the  stable,  whose  tenants  squealed 
and  hinnied,  as  only  Arab  horses  can,  at  the  entrance  of  their  mistress ; 
was  presented  to  the  unattractive  Jeremie,  to  the  wild  boar,  to  numerous 
dogs,  and  finally  to  a  pair  of  beautiful  soft-eyed  gazelles,  the  male  of 
whom  no  sooner  espied  the  stranger  than,  with  a  grunt  of  defiance,  he  put 
his  head  down,  dashed  at  him  like  an  express  train,  and  would  pro- 
bably have  succeeded  in  producing  a  humiliating  catastrophe,  had  not  his 
mistress  caught  him  deftly  by  the  horns  in  mid-career,  and  held  him 
captive  in  her  strong  white  hands. 

Shortly  afterwards  Barrington  took  his  leave,  having  obtained  per- 
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mission  to  return  on  the  following  day,  and  set  to  work  in  earnest  upon 
his  picture. 

In  a  letter  which  he  addressed,  about  this  time,  to  the  same  friend  at 
whose  correspondence  we  have  already  had  a  glimpse,  occurs,  inter  alia, 
the  following  passage  : — 

"  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose,  as  many  people  do,  that  feminine 
beauty  of  form  consists  solely  in  rounded  outlines,  and  that  any  appear- 
ance of  strength  is  a  defect  in  a  woman.  I  hate  fat  arms,  and  flabby, 
dimpled,  powerless  hands.  Nature  no  more  intended  hands  and  arms 
to  look  like  that  than  she  intended  a  prize  pig  to  be  so  heavy  that  his 
legs  will  not  support  his  weight.  Women  ought  to  be  able  to  use 
their  limbs  freely.  And  if  ever  you  meet  a  beautiful  girl  with  strong 
wrists  in  whom  you  feel  an  interest,  take  my  advice  and  buy  her  a  gazelle 
— or  if  you  can't  get  a  gazelle,  perhaps  a  billy-goat  might  db.  Encourage 
the  beast  to  charge  at  her,  and  teach  her  to  catch  him  neatly  by  the  horns 
when  he  is  going  full  tilt.  Of  course  he  will  bowl  her  over  as  clean  as 
a  whistle  at  first,  but  she  mustn't  mind  that.  Once  she  has  acquired  the 
knack  of  seizing  him  at  the  right  moment,  she  will  find  the  result  will  be 
worth  any  bruises  he  may  have  given  her  in  teaching  her  the  lesson ; 
and  it  will  be  worth  ten  times  the  money  you  have  paid  for  him  to  see 
the  picture  the  girl  will  make  as  she  holds  the  struggling  brute  in  a  per- 
fectly firm  grasp,  but  without  any  unbecoming  exertion." 
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No.  XX. — GODWIN  AND  SHELLEY. 

THE  poetic  and  the  metaphysical  temperaments  are  generally  held  to  be 
in  some  sense  incompatible.  Poets,  indeed,  have  often  shown  the 
highest  speculative  acuteness,  and  philosophy  often  implies  a  really  poeti- 
cal imagination.  But  the  necessary  conditions  of  successful  achievement 
in  the  two  cases  are  so  different  that  the  combination  of  the  two  kinds  of 
excellence  in  one  man  must  be  of  excessive  rarity.  No  man  can  be  great 
as  a  philosopher  who  is  incapable  of  brooding  intensely  and  perseveringly 
over  an  abstract  problem,  absolutely  unmoved  by  the  emotion  which  is 
always  seeking  to  bias  his  judgment;  whilst  a  poet  is  great  in  virtue  of 
the  keenness  of  his  sensibility  to  the  emotional  aspect  of  every  decision 
of  the  intellect.  For  the  one  purpose,  it  is  essential  to  keep  the  passions 
apart  from  the  intellect :  for  the  other,  to  transfuse  intellect  with  pas- 
sion. A  few  of  our  metaphysicians  have  ventured  into  poetical  utterance. 
Berkeley  wrote  a  really  fine  copy  of  verses  and  Hobbes  struck  out  one 

famous  couplet — 

And  like  a  star  upon  her  bosom  lay 
His  beautiful  and  shining  golden  head, 

in  a  translation  of  Homer,  otherwise  not  easily  readable.  Scott  pro- 
posed to  publish  the  whole  poetical  works  of  David  Hume,  consisting  of 
a  remarkable  quatrain  composed  in  an  inn  at  Carlisle.* 

Here  chicks  in  eggs  for  breakfast  sprawl, 
Here  godless  boys  God's  glories  squall, 
Here  Scotchmen's  heads  do  guard  the  wall, 
But  Corby's  walks  atone  for  all. 

The  only  exception  to  this  rule  in  our  literature  seems  to  be  Coleridge. 
Coleridge  undoubtedly  exercised  a  vast  influence  upon  the  speculation  of 
his  countrymen,  whilst  his  poems  possess  merits  of  the  rarest  order. 
It  is  more  worthy  of  remark  that  his  poetry  is  successful  pretty  much 
in  proportion  as  he  keeps  it  clear  of  his  philosophy.  In  Christabel,  the 
Ancient  Mariner,  or  Kubla  Khan,  we  can  only  discover  the  philosopher 
by  the  evidence  of  a  mind  richly  stored  with  associations,  and  by  the 
tendency  to  discover  a  mystical  significance  in  natural  objects.  Some 
people  would  urge  that  his  philosophy  would  have  been  improved  if  it 

*  Hume's  biographer,  Mr.  Hill  Burton,  gives  some  other  verses  attributed  to 
Hume  ;  but  the  impartial  critic  must  admit  that  they  are  of  inferior  merit. 
YOL.   XXXIX. — NO,    231.  14. 
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had  been  equally  free  from  poetical  elements.  In  any  case,  Coleridge  is 
an  example  of  a  combination  of  diverse  excellence  not  easily  to  be  paral- 
leled. Another  poet  was  supposed  by  some  of  his  admirers  to  have 
similar  claims  upon  our  respect.  Shelley  seems  to  have  thought  himself 
as  well  fitted  for  abstract  speculation  as  for  poetry ;  and  his  widow  de- 
clared that,  had  he  lived  longer,  he  might  have  "presented  to  the  world 
a  complete  theory  of  mind ;  a  theory  to  which  Berkeley,  Coleridge,  and 
Kant  would  have  contributed;  but  more  simple,  unimpugnable,  and  entire 
than  the  systems  of  those  writers."  The  phrase  is  by  itself  enough  to 
prove  Mrs.  Shelley's  incompetence  to  form  any  opinion  as  to  her  hus- 
band's qualifications  for  this  stupendous  task.  It  is  not  by  forming  a 
patchwork  of  Berkeley,  Kant,  and  Coleridge  that  a  "  complete  theory 
of  mind  "  is  likely  to  be  evolved ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  Shelley  really 
knew  much  about  either  of  the  latter  writers  ;  certainly,  he  has  not  given 
the  smallest  proof  of  a  power  of  original  speculation  in  such  matters. 
And  yet,  though  it  would  be  absurd  to  treat  Shelley  seriously  as  an 
originator  of  philosophic  thought  or  even  as  a  moderately  profound 
stiident  of  philosophy,  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  poetry  contains  a  phi- 
losophical element  which  deserves  consideration  if  only  to  facilitate  the 
comprehension  of  his  poetry. 

Enough  has  been  written  by  the  competent  and  the  incompetent,  the 
prosaic  and  the  poetical,  the  hyperbolical  panegyrists  and  the  calm 
analytical  critics,  of  Shelley  considered  primarily  as  a  poet.  Nobody,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  is  entitled  to  add  anything  who  has  not  himself  a  very 
unusual  share,  if  not  of  Shelley's  own  peculiar  genius,  at  least  of  recepti- 
vity for  its  products ;  and  after  all  that  has  been  written  by  the  ablest 
writers,  one  can  learn  more  of  Shelley  by  getting,  say,  the  Adonais  or 
the  Ode  to  the  Skylark  by  heart  than  by  studying  volumes  of  talk  about 
his  works.  At  any  rate,  I  feel  no  vocation  to  add  to  the  mass  of  imper- 
fectly appreciative  disquisition.  Recent  discussions,  however,  seem  to 
show  both  that  some  interest  is  still  taken  in  the  other  aspect  of  Shel- 
ley's writings,  and  that  an  obvious  remark  or  two  still  remains  to  be 
made.  People  are  in  doubt  whether  to  classify  Shelley  as  atheist,  pan- 
theist, or  theist ;  they  dispute  as  to  whether  his  writings  represent  the 
destructive  spirit  which  undermines  all  that  is  good  amongst  men,  or,  on 
the  contrary,  are  the  fullest  expression  yet  reached  by  any  human  being 
of  the  divinest  element  of  religion.  Were  it  not  that  some  parallel  phe- 
nomena might  be  very  easily  suggested,  it  would  be  surprising  that  the 
meaning  of  a  writer,  who  had  extraordinary  powers  of  expressing  himself 
clearly  and  an  almost  morbid  hatred  of  anything  like  reticence,  should  be 
seriously  doubtful.  The  explanation  of  the  wonder  is  not,  I  think,  very 
far  to  seek.  For  one  thing,  people  have  not  yet  made  up  their  minds  as 
to  the  true  bearing  of  some  opinions  which  Shelley  undoubtedly  held. 
The  question  whether  they  were  of  good  or  evil  import  is  mixed  up 
with  the  question  as  to  whether  they  were  true  or  false.  Upon  that 
problem  I  shall  not  touch  ;  but  a  few  pages  may  be  occupied  by  an 
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attempt  to  indicate  what,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Shelley  actually  held,  or 
rather  what  was  his  general  attitude  as  to  certain  important  questions. 
One  result  will  probably  be  that  it  matters  very  little  what  he  held  so 
far  as  his  influence  upon  our  own  conclusions  is  concerned.  For,  to  say 
nothing  of  Shelley's  incapacity  to  deal  satisfactorily  with  the  great  con- 
troversies of  his  own  time,  our  point  of  view  has  so  much  shifted  that 
we  can  consider  his  opinions  almost  as  calmly  as  those  of  the  Eleatics 
or  the  Pythagoreans.  They  are  matters  of  history  which  need  affect 
nobody  at  the  present  day. 

The  volume  of  essays  by  the  late  Mr.  Bagehot,  recently  published, 
contains  one  upon  Shelley,  which  deals  very  clearly  and  satisfactorily,  as 
far  as  it  goes,  with  this  part  of  Shelley's  work.  Mr.  Bagehot  showed 
with  his  usual  acuteness  how  Shelley's  philosophy  reflected  the  abnormal 
peculiarities  of  his  character.  He  speaks  less,  however,  of  certain  ex- 
traneous influences  which  must  have  materially  affected  Shelley's  intel- 
lectual developments,  and  indeed,  seems  to  have  partly  overlooked  them. 
He  tells  us,  for  example,  that  Shelley's  poems  show  an  "  extreme  sus- 
picion of  aged  persons."  Undoubtedly  a  youthful  enthusiast  is  apt  to  be 
shocked  by  the  dogged  conservatism  of  older  men  who  have  been  ham- 
mered into  a  more  accurate  measure  of  the  immovable  weight  of  superin- 
cumbent prejudice  in  the  human  mind.  Shelley  could  not  revolt  against 
things  in  general  without  contracting  some  dislike  to  the  forces  against 
which  he  inevitably  ran  his  head  at  starting.  Even  here,  indeed,  the 
charm  of  Shelley's  unworldly  simplicity  for  men  of  an  opposite  type,  for 
cynics  like  Hogg,  and  Peacock,  and  Byron,  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  indi- 
cations of  his  character.  He  attracted,  and  doubtless  because  he  was 
attracted  by,  many  who  had  nothing  but  contempt  for  his  favourite  en- 
thusiasms, and  it  is  still  more  evident  that,  however  wayward  was  his 
career  in  some  relations  of  life,  he  had  a  full  measure  of  the  young  man's 
capacity  for  reverence.  Dr.  Lind  seems  to  have  been  his  earliest  idol ; 
but  a  far  more  important  connection  was  that  with  Godwin.  Godwin 
was  in  his  fifty-sixth  and  Shelley  in  his  twentieth  year,  when  their  corre- 
spondence began,  and  Godwin's  most  remarkable  book  was  published 
when  Shelley  was  in  the  cradle.  Young  gentlemen  of  nineteen,  even 
though  they  belong  to  the  immortals,  consider  a  man  of  fifty-six  to  be 
tottering  upon  the  verge  of  the  grave.  Books  published  before  we  could 
spell  appear  to  have  been  composed  before  the  invention  of  letters.  To 
Shelley,  in  short,  Godwin  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  venerable 
sage,  and  a  fitting  embodiment  of  hoary  wisdom.  A  guide,  philosopher, 
and  friend — an  oracle  who  can  sanction  his  aspirations  and  direct  him  to 
the  most  promising  paths — is  almost  a  necessity  to  every  youthful  enthu- 
siast ;  the  more  necessary  in  proportion  as  he  has  more  emphatically 
broken  with  the  established  order.  What  J.  S.  Mill  was  to  men  who 
were  in  their  early  youth  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  or  Dr.  New- 
man to  young  men  of  different  views  at  a  slightly  earlier  period,  that 
Godwin  was  to  Shelley  in  the  years  of  his  most  impetuous  speculation. 
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A  lad  of  genius  reads  old  books  with  eager  appetite  and  learns  something 
from  them ;  but  to  get  the  full  influence  of  ideas  he  must  feel  that  they 
come  from  a  living  mouth,  clothed  in  modern  dialect,  and  applied  to  the 
exciting  topics  of  the  day.  Perhaps  neither  Mill  nor  Dr.  Newman  said 
anything  which  might  not  be  found  implicitly  contained  in  the  writings 
of  their  spiritual  ancestors.  Much  of  Mill  is  already  to  be  found  in 
Locke,  and  Dr.  Newman  is  at  times  the  interpreter  of  Butler.  But 
then  Butler  and  Locke  have  been  dead  for  a  long  time ;  and  what  the 
impatient  youth  requires  is  the  direct  evidence  that  the  ancient  principles 
are  still  alive  and  efficient.  The  old  key  has  probably  become  rusty,  and 
is  more  or  less  obsolete  in  form.  The  youth  cannot  wait  to  oil  and  repair 
it  for  himself.  He  wants  the  last  new  invention  spick  and  span,  and 
ready  to  be  applied  at  once  to  open  the  obstinate  lock.  Shelley  read 
Helvetius  and  Holbach,  and  Berkeley  and  Hume;  but,  though  they 
supplied  him  with  a  tolerably  modern  version  of  some  ancient  theories, 
they  could  not  tell  him  by  anticipation  what  precise  form  of  argument 
would  best  crush  Paley,  or  what  specific  policy  would  regenerate  Ireland 
out  of  hand.  For  such  purposes  a  young  man  wants  the  very  last  new 
teacher,  and  the  chances  are  that  he  will  read  even  the  older  philosophers 
through  the  spectacles  which  such  a  teacher  is  kind  enough  to  provide. 

Thus,  when  looking  about  in  this  dark  world,  given  over  as  he 
thought  to  antiquated  prejudice  embodied  in  cruel  injustice,  poor  Shelley 
greeted  the  writings  of  Godwin  as  the  lost  traveller  greets  a  beacon-fire 
on  a  stormy  night.  They  seemed  to  contain  a  new  gospel.  When  he 
discovered  the  author  to  be  a  real  human  being,  not  one  of  the  fixed  stars 
that  have  been  already  guiding  us  from  the  upper  firmament,  he  threw 
himself  at  the  philosopher's  feet  with  the  rapt  fervour  of  a  religious 
neophyte.  In  his  first  letters  to  Godwin,  he  pours  out  his  heart :  "  Con- 
sidering these  feelings  "  (the  feelings,  namely,  of  reverence  and  admira- 
tion which  he  has  entertained  for  the  name  of  Godwin),  "  you  will  not  be 
surprised  at  the  inconceivable  emotions  with  which  I  learnt  your  exist- 
ence and  your  dwelling.  I  had  enrolled  your  name  in  the  lists  of  the 
honourable  dead.  I  had  felt  regret  that  the  glory  of  your  being  had 
passed  from  this  earth  of  ours.  It  is  not  so ;  you  still  live  and,  I  firmly 
believe,  are  still  planning  the  welfare  of  human  kind."  A  letter  written 
soon  afterwards  from  Dublin  is  still,  more  significant.  It  begins  with  a 
kind  of  invocation  as  to  a  saint.  "  Guide  thou  and  direct  me,"  exclaims 
the  young  gentleman ;  "in  all  the  weakness  of  my  inconsistencies  bear 
with  me ;  ...  when  you  reprove  me,  reason  speaks  ;  I  acquiesce  in  her 
decisions."  He  presently  defends  the  impatience  which  Godwin  has 
blamed  by  an  argument  which  evidently  struck  even  Godwin  as  hav- 
ing an  absurd  side.  The  Political  Justice,  he  says,  was  first  published 
nearly  twenty  years  before  (or  almost  at  the  dawn  of  history  !),  but  yet 
what  has  resulted  from  the  general  diffusion  of  its  doctrines  ?  "  Have 
men  ceased  to  fight  1  Have  woe  and  misery  vanished  from  the  earth  1 " 
Far  from  it !  Obviously  something  must  be  done  and  that  at  orce.  Do 
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I  not  well  to  be  impatient,  he  says,  when  such  reasonable  expectations 
have  been  so  cruelly  disappointed  ? 

It  must  be  a  most  delightful  sensation  to  have  so  ardent  a  disciple ; 
but  it  must  also  be  a  trifle  provoking  when  the  ardour  is  of  a  kind  to 
justify  some  misgiving  as  to  the  sanity  of  the  proselyte.  Even  the  vanity 
of  a  philosopher  could  hardly  blind  him  to  the  fact  that  such  extravagance 
tended  to  throw  ridicule  upon  its  object.  Godwin,  however,  kept  his 
countenance — a  little  too  easily  perhaps — and  gave  very  sensible  advice 
to  his  proselyte.  He  pointed  out  in  substance  that  it  was  not  altogether 
amazing  that  vice  and  misery  had  survived  the  publication  of  his 
wonderful  book,  and  still  recommended  patience  and  acceptance  of  the 
strange  stupidity  of  mankind.  We  may  suppose  that  in  later  years 
Shelley's  reverence  lost  a  little  of  its  warmth :  he  came  to  know  Godwin 
personally.  Moreover,  amongst  his  other  tenets,  the  calm  philosopher 
held  the  comfortable  doctrine  that  philosophers  might  and  ought  to 
receive  pecuniary  assistance  from  the  rich  without  any  loss  of  dignity. 
The  practical  application  of  this  theory  may  perhaps  have  helped  to  con- 
vince Shelley  that  Godwin  was  not  altogether  free  from  earthly  stains, 
and  in  fact  not  so  indifferent  as  he  ought  to  have  been  to  the  possible  ad- 
vantages of  a  connection  with  the  heir  to  a  baronetcy  and  a  good 
estate. 

For  the  present,  however,  Shelley  sat  humbly  at  Godwin's  feet.  He 
declared  that  from  the  Political  Justice  he  had  learnt  "  all  that  was 
valuable  in  knowledge  and  virtue."  He  mixed  with  the  queer  little 
clique  of  vegetarians  and  crotchet-mongers  who  shared  his  reverence  for 
Godwin  and  excited  the  bitter  contempt  of  Hogg.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
surprising  that  we  find  Shelley's  doctrines  to  present  a  curiously  close 
coincidence  with  Godwin's.  Partly,  no  doubt,  it  was  simply  a  coinci- 
dence. Shelley's  temperament  predisposed  him  to  accept  conclusions 
which  were  in  the  air  of  the  time,  and  which  were  to  be  found  more  or 
less  represented  in  many  of  his  other  authorities.  But,  at  any  rate,  we 
may  fairly  assume  not  only  that  he,  as  he  was  eager  to  proclaim,  learnt 
much  from  Godwin,  but  also  that  his  whole  course  of  thought  was  guided 
to  a  great  degree  by  this  living  representative  of  his  favourite  theories. 
He  studied  the  Political  Justice,  pondered  its  words  of  wisdom,  and 
examined  its  minutest  details.  One  trifling  indication  may  be  men- 
tioned. Amongst  Shelley's  fragmentary  essays  is  one  upon  "  A  System 
of  Government  by  Juries" — a  "  singular  speculation,"  as  Mr.  Rossetti 
naturally  remarks.  But  the  explanation  is  simply  that  Godwin's  theory, 
worked  out  in  the  Political  Justice,  sets  forth  government  by  these 
so-called  juries  as  the  ultimate  or  penultimate  stage  of  human  society. 
Shelley,  like  a  faithful  disciple,  was  writing  an  incipient  commentary 
upon  one  of  his  teacher's  texts.  The  fragmentary  Essay  on  Christianity, 
of  about  the  same  date  (1815),  is  virtually  an  attempt  to  show  that  the 
valuable  part  of  the  Christian  religion  is  its  supposed  anticipation  of 
Godwin's  characteristic  tenets,  But  the  coincidence  does  not  consist  in 
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any  minute  points  of  external  resemblance.  Godwin's  political  writings 
seem  to  have  been  pretty  well  forgotten,  though  some  interest  in  Him  is 
maintained  by  Caleb  Williams  and  by  his  relationship  to  Shelley.  Hogg 
is  evidently  anxious  to  sink  as  much  as  possible  the  intellectual  obliga- 
tions of  the  disciple  to  so  second-rate  a  teacher  ;  and  later  writers  upon 
Shelley  are  content  to  speak  vaguely  of  Godwin  as  a  man  who  had  some 
philosophic  reputation  in  his  day,  and  some  influence  upon  the  poet.  A 
full  exposition  of  Godwin's  theories  would  display  the  closeness  of  the 
mental  affinity.  That  may  be  found  elsewhere ;  but  a  brief  indication  of 
his  main  tendencies  will  be  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose. 

Godwin  appeared  to  many  youthful  contemporaries — as  may  be  seen 
from  the  brilliant  sketch  in  Hazlitt's  Spirit  of  the  Age — as  a  very  in- 
carnation of  philosophy.  "  No  work  in  our  time,"  says  Hazlitt,  "  gave 
such  a  blow  to  the  philosophical  mind  of  the  country  as  the  celebrated 
Enquiry  concerning  Political  Justice.  Tom  Paine  was  considered  for 
the  time  a  Tom  Fool  to  him,  Paley  an  old  woman,  Edmund  Burke  a 
flashy  sophist.  Truth,  moral  truth,  it  was  supposed,  had  here  taken  up 
its  abode,  and  these  were  the  oracles  of  thought."  Hazlitt  is  not  given 
to  measuring  his  words,  and  he  was  probably  wishing  to  please  the 
decaying  old  gentleman.  But  doubtless  there  is  some  truth  in  the 
statement.  Godwin  was  admirably  fitted  to  be  an  apostle  of  reason,  so 
far  as  a  man  can  be  fitted  for  that  high  post  by  the  negative  qualifica- 
tions of  placid  temper  and  singular  frigidity  of  disposition.  He  works 
out  the  most  startling  and  subversive  conclusions  with  all  the  calmness 
of  a  mathematician  manipulating  a  set  of  algebraical  symbols.  He  lays 
down  doctrines  which  shock  not  only  the  religious  reverence,  but  the 
ordinary  conscience  of  mankind,  as  quietly  as  if  he  were  stating  a  pro- 
position of  Euclid.  An  entire  absence  of  even  a  rudimentary  sense  of 
humour  is  of  course  implied  in  this  placid  enunciation  of  paradoxes 
without  the  slightest  perception  of  their  apparent  enormity.  But  then 
a  sense  of  humour  is  just  the  quality  which  we  do  not  desiderate  in  a 
revered  philosopher. 

It  admits  of  more  doubt  whether  Godwin  possessed  in  any  marked 
degree  the  positive  qualification  of  high  reasoning  power.  What  is 
called  "remorseless  logic" — the  ruthless  sweeping  aside  of  every 
consideration  that  conflicts  with  our  deductions  from  certain  assump- 
tions— is  as  often  a  proof  of  weakness  as  of  strength.  Nothing  is  so 
easy  as  to  be  perfectly  symmetrical  and  consistent,  if  you  will  calmly 
accept  every  paradox  that  flows  from  your  principles,  and  call  it  a  plain 
conclusion  instead  of  a  reductio  ad  absurdum.  A  man  who  is  quite 
ready  to  say  that  black  is  white  whenever  the  whiteness  of  black  is  con- 
venient for  his  argument,  may  easily  pass  with  some  people  for  a  great 
reasoner.  Godwin,  however,  was  beyond  question  a  man  of  considerable 
power,  though  neither  vigorous  enough  nor  sufficiently  familiar  with  the 
wider  philosophical  conceptions  to  produce  results  of  much  permanent 
value.  Crude  thinkers  habitually  mistake  the  blunders  into  which  they, 
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like  their  fathers  before  them,  have  fallen  for  genuine  discoveries.  They 
have  once  more  made  the  old  mistakes,  and  do  not  know  that  the  mis- 
takes have  been  exposed. 

Godwin  was  familiar  with  the  recent  school  of  French  materialists, 
and  with  the  writings  of  Locke,  Berkeley  and  Hume.  He  worked  out 
by  their  help  a  system  which  curiously  combines  opposite  modes  of 
thought.  He  was,  in  one  sense,  a  thorough-going  sceptic.  Nobody 
could  set  aside  more  completely  the  whole  body  of  theological  specula- 
tion. He  assumes  that  all  the  old  religions  are  exploded  superstitions. 
He  did  not  argue  against  Theism,  like  Shelley ;  and,  indeed,  arguments 
that  might  lead  him  into  personal  difficulty  were  not  much  to  his  taste. 
But  he  virtually  ignores  all  such  doctrine  as  undeniably  effete,  So 
far  he,  of  course,  sympathises  with  the  French  materialists,  and  with 
them  he  abolishes  at  one  blow  all  the  traditional  and  prescriptive  beliefs 
of  mankind.  The  fact  that  a  doctrine  has  been  generally  accepted 
is  a  presumption  rather  against  it  than  in  its  favour.  He  will  believe 
nothing,  nor  even  temporarily  accept  any  practical  precept  which  is  not 
capable  of  direct  scientific  proof.  But,  in  the  next  place,  Godwin  did 
not  in  any  sense  accept  the  materialism  of  the  French  writers.  He, 
like  other  English  thinkers,  had  been  profoundly  impressed  by  the 
idealism  of  Berkeley — to  whose  remarkable  influence  upon  his  country- 
men we  are  perhaps  only  beginning  to  do  justice.  But  then  he  extends 
Berkeley  by  the  aid  of  Hume.  He  abolishes  not  only  matter  but  mind. 
It  may  be  still  convenient  to  use  the  word  mind,  but  in  fact  there  is 
nothing,  so  far  as  we  know,  but  a  chain  of  "  ideas  "  which  somehow  link 
themselves  together  so  as  to  produce  the  complex  idea  we  generally 
know  by  that  name.  Of  any  substratum,  any  internal  power  which 
causes  the  coherence  of  these  ideas  or  of  the  universe  in  general,  we  know 
and  can  know  absolutely  nothing. 

When  a  man  has  got  so  far,  he  not  unfrequently  begins  to  feel  him- 
self a  little  bewildered.  Nothing  is  left — to  quote  from  a  philosopher  of 
whom  neither  Godwin  nor  Shelley  apparently  ever  heard — but  "  ceaseless 
change."  "  I  know  of  no  being,  not  even  of  my  own.  Pictures  are — they 
are  the  only  things  which  exist,  and  they  know  of  themselves  after  the 
fashion  of  pictures ;  pictures  which  float  past  without  there  being  any- 
thing past  which  they  float,  which  by  means  of  like  pictures  are  connected 
with  each  other ;  pictures  without  anything  which  is  pictured  in  them, 
without  significance  and  without  aim.  I  myself  am  one  of  these  pictures 
— nay,  I  am  not  even  this,  but  merely  a  confused  picture  of  the 
pictures.  All  reality  is  transformed  into  a  strange  dream,  without  a  life 
which  is  dreamed  of,  and  without  a  mind  which  dreams  it :  with  a 
dream  which  is  woven  together  in  a  dream  of  itself.  Perception  is  th>' 
dream ;  thought  is  the  dream  of  that  dream." 

This  description  of  the  thorough-going  sceptical  position  might  pass 
(to  anticipate  for  a  moment)  for  a  description  of  the  state  of  mind  pro- 
duced by  some  of  Shelley's  poetry.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  a  state  of  mind 
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from  which  a  reasoner  is  generally  anxious  to  provide  some  escape,  lest 
all  ground  for  reasoning  should  be  cut  away.  How  can  knowledge  be 
possible,  if  the  mind  is  merely  a  stream  of  baseless  impressions,  cohering 
or  separating  according  to  radically  unknowable  laws  1  Godwin,  however, 
goes  on  calmly,  without  any  attempt  to  solve  our  difficulties,  and  proceeds 
to  build  up  His  scheme  of  perfectibility.  Upon  this  shifting  quicksand  of 
utter  scepticism  he  lays  the  foundations  of  his  ideal  temple  of  reason. 
For,  as  he  argues,  since  a  man  is  nothing  but  an  aggregate  of '"  ideas,"  he 
is  capable  of  indefinite  modification.  Education  or  the  influences  of 
climate  or  race  can  have  no  ineradicable  power  upon  this  radically 
arbitrary  combination  of  flitting  phantasms.  Anything  may  be  the 
cause  of  anything  ;  for  cause  means  nothing  but  the  temporary  coherence 
of  two  sets  of  unsubstantial  images.  And  hence,  we  may  easily  abolish 
all  the  traditional  ties  by  which  people  have  hitherto  been  bound 
together,  and  rearrange  the  whole  structure  of  human  society  on  prin- 
ciples of  mathematical  and  infallible  perfection.  The  force  which  is 
to  weave  ropes  of  sand,  or  rather  to  arrange  the  separate  independent 
unsubstantial  atoms  in  a  perfect  mathematical  sphere,  rounded,  complete 
and  eternal,  is  the  force  of  reason. 

Godwin  is  troubled  by  no  misgiving  as  to  the  power  of  reason  when 
all  reality  seems  to  have  been  abolished.  He  quietly  takes  for  granted 
that  reason  is  the  sole  and  sufficient  force  by  which  men  are  or  may  be 
guided,  and  that  it  is  adequate  for  any  conceivable  task.  Not  only  can 
it  transform  society  at  large,  but  it  is  potentially  capable  of  regenerating 
any  given  individual.  The  worst  scoundrel  could  be  made  into  a  saint 
if  only  you  could  expose  him  to  a  continuous  discharge  of  satisfactory 
syllogisms.  Reason,  as  he  calmly  observes,  is  "  omnipotent."  Therefore, 
he  infers,  when  a  man's  conduct  is  wrong,  a  very  simple  statement  will 
not  only  show  it  to  be  wrong — just  as  it  is  easy  to  show  that  two  sides  of 
a  triangle  are  greater  than  the  third — but  make  him  good.  No  perverse- 
ness,  he  thinks,  would  resist  a  sufficiently  intelligible  statement  of  the 
advantages  of  virtue.  From  this  agreeable  postulate,  which  he  regards  as 
pretty  nearly  self-evident,  Godwin  draws  conclusions  from  some  of  which, 
great  as  was  his  courage  in  accepting  absurdities,  he  afterwards  found  it 
expedient  to  withdraw.  Thus,  for  example,  morality,  according  to  him, 
means  simply  the  right  calculation  of  consequences — I  must  always  act 
so  as  to  produce  the  greatest  sum  of  happiness.  The  accidental  ties,  the 
associations  formed  by  contingent  circumstances,  are  no  more  to  override 
this  principle  than  a  proposition  of  Exidid  is  to  vary  when  applied  to 
different  parts  of  space.  Three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  as  much  equal  to 
two  right  angles  in  England  as  in  France.  Similarly  the  happiness  of  an 
Englishman  is  just  as  valuable  as  the  happiness  of  a  Frenchman,  and  the 
happiness  of  a  stranger  as  the  happiness  of  my  relations.  Hence — so  runs 
his  logic — friendship,  gratitude,  and  conjugal  fidelity  are  simply  mistakes. 
If  my  father  is  a  worse  man  than  a  stranger,  I  should  rather  save  the 
stranger's  life  than  my  father's,  for  I  shall  be  contributing  more  to  human 
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happiness.  If  my  wife  and  I  are  tired  of  each  other,  we  had  better  form 
new  connections,  for  it  is  unreasonable  to  sacrifice  happiness  to  any  acci- 
dental ties.  Any  particular  rule,  indeed,  is  so  far  a  mistake  :  for  to  act 
upon  such  a  rule  is  to  disregard  the  general  principles  of  reason.  In  every 
action  and  in  every  relation  of  life,  I  should  hold  myself  absolutely  free 
to  act  simply  and  solely  with  reference  to  the  greatest  happiness.  Habits 
are  bad,  for  habits  imply  disregard  of  reason,  and  all  promises  are  im- 
moral, for  to  keep  a  promise  is  to  pay  a  blind  obedience  to  the  past.  To 
punish  is  unreasonable ;  for,  in  pure  reason,  we  have  no  more  right  to 
hate  a  villain  than  a  viper  or  a  cup  of  poison.  The  only  legitimate  end 
of  punishment  is  reform,  and  reform  should  be  produced  by  argument 
instead  of  imprisonment.  All  coercion  is  clearly  bad,  for  coercion  is  not 
argument ;  and,  since  all.  government  implies  coercion,  all  government  is 
immoral.  Society,  in  short,  must  be  reduced  to  an  aggregate  of  indepen- 
dent atoms,  free  from  all  conventions,  from  all  prescriptive  rights  and 
privileges,  without  the  slightest  respect  for  any  traditional  institutions, 
and  acting  at  every  moment  in  obedience  to  the  pure  dictates  of  reason. 

When  these  principles  have  forced  their  way,  and  the  omnipotence  of 
reason  shows  their  triumph  to  be  only  a  question  of  time,  we  shall  reach 
the  millennium.  Mind  will  then  be  omnipotent  over  matter  (though  it 
is  rather  hard  to  say  what  either  of  those  two  entities  may  be) ;  kings, 
priests,  laws,  and  family  associations  will  disappear ;  and  every  man  will 
live  in  perfect  peace  and  happiness  in  the  light  of  reason.  One  difficulty, 
indeed,  suggests  itself.  Why,  if  reason  be  thus  omnipotent,  has  it  done 
so  little  in  the  past  1  Whence  this  persistence  of  inequality  and  injustice, 
this  enormous  power  of  sheer  obstinate  unreasoning  prejudice  in  a  set  of 
beings  which  are  to  be  so  completely  regenerated  by  the  power  of  pure 
reason?  Monarchy,  he  declares  summarily,  is  founded  on  imposture. 
How,  if  reason  be  the  one  force,  has  imposture  been  so  successful,  and, 
if  successful  for  so  long,  why  should  it  not  be  successful  hereafter  1 

To  this  Godwin  has  no  very  intelligible  answer,  or  perhaps  he  hardly 
sees  that  an  answer  is  desirable.  But,  in  truth,  his  whole  system  appears 
to  be  so  grotesque  when  brought  to  one  focus  and  distinctly  stated,  that 
we  must  in  fairness  recall  two  things :  first,  that  most  philosophical 
systems  appear  absurd  when  summarised  after  their  extinction;  and, 
secondly,  that  in  bringing  out  in  a  very  brief  space  the  most  salient  fea- 
tures of  such  a  doctrine,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  avoid  caricature.  There 
is  enough  not  only  of  apparent  philosophy  iii  it,  but  of  really  intelligent 
— though  strangely  one-sided — reflection  to  enable  us  to  understand  hoAv 
this  deification  of  reason,  falling  in  with  the  most  advanced  movements 
of  the  time,  should  affect  Shelley's  simple,  impulsive  and  marvellously 
imaginative  nature.  Men  of  much  stricter  logical  training  considered 
Godwin  to  be  a  great,  if  paradoxical,  thinker,  and  Shelley,  who  had  rather 
an  affinity  for  abstract  metaphysical  ideas  than  a  capacity  for  construct- 
ing them  with  logical  wholes,  was  for  a  time  entirely  carried  away. 
When  after  reading  Godwin's  quiet  prosaic  enunciation  of  the  most 
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startling  paradoxes  in  the  least  impassioned  language,  we  turn  to 
Shelley's  poetical  interpretation,  the  two  seem  to  be  related  as  the 
stagnant  pool  to  the  rainbow-coloured  mist  into  which  it  has  been  trans- 
muted. Shelley's  fervid  enthusiasm  has  vapourized  the  slightly  muddy 
philosophic  prose,  changed  it  into  impalpable  ether,  and  tinged  it  with  the 
most  brilliant,  if  evanescent,  hue.  Shelley  had  certainly  learnt  from 
others  besides  Godwin,  and  in  particular  had  begun  those  Platonic  readings 
which  afterwards  generated  his  characteristic  belief  in  a  transcendental 
world,  the  abode  of  the  archetypal  ideas  of  beauty,  love,  and  wisdom. 
But  through  all  his  poetry  we  find  a  recurrence  of  the  same  ideas  which 
he  had  originally  imbibed  from  his  first  master. 

The  Godwinism,  indeed,  is  strongest  in  the  crude  poetry  of  Queen 
Mob,  where  many  passages  read  like  the  Political  Justice  done  into  verse. 
So,  for  example,  we  have  a  naif  statement  of  the  incoherent  theory  which 
has  already  been  noticed  in  Godwin's  treatise.  After  pointing  to  some 
of  the  miseries  which  afflict  unfortunate  mankind,  and  observing  that 
they  are  not  due  to  man's  "  evil  nature,"  which,  it  seems,  is  merely  a 
figment  invented  to  excuse  crimes,  the  question  naturally  suggests 
itself,  to  what,  then,  can  all  this  mischief  be  due  1  Nature  has  made 
everything  perfect  and  harmonious,  except  man.  On  man  alone  she 
has,  it  seems,  heaped  "ruin,  vice,  and  slavery."  But  the  indignant 
answer  is  given  : — 

Nature !    No ! 

Kings,  priests,  and  statesmen  blast  the  human  flower 

Even  in  its  tender  bud ;  their  influence  darts 

Like  subtle  poison  through  the  bloodless  veins 

Of  desolate  society. 

According  to  this  ingenious  view,  "  kings,  priests,  and  statesmen  "  are 
something  outside  of,  and  logically  opposed  to,  Nature.  They  represent 
the  evil  principle  in  this  strange  dualism.  Whence  this  influence  arises, 
how  George  III.  and  Paley  and  Lord  Eldon  came  to  possess  an  existence 
independent  of  Nature,  and  acquired  the  power  of  turning  all  her  good 
purpose  to  nought,  is  one  of  these  questions  which  we  can  hardly  refrain 
from  asking,  but  which  it  would  be  obviously  unkind  to  press.  Still  less 
would  it  be  to  the  purpose  to  ask  how  this  beneficent  Nature  is  related  to 
the  purely  neutral  Necessity,  which  is  "the  mother  of  the  world,"  or  how, 
between  the  two,  such  a  monstrous  birth  as  the  "  prolific  fiend  "  Religion 
came  into  existence.  The  crude  incoherence  of  the  whole  system  is  too 
obvious  to  require  exposition ;  and  yet  it  is  simply  an  explicit  statement 
of  Godwin's  theories  put  forth  with  inconvenient  excess  of  candour.  The 
absurdities  slurred  over  by  the  philosopher  are  thrown  into  brilliant  relief 
by  the  poet. 

Shelley  improved  as  a  poet,  and  in  a  degree  rarely  exemplified  in 
poetry,  between  Queen  Mob  and  the  Prometheus ;  but  even  in  the  Pro- 
metheus and  his  last  writings  we  find  a  continued  reflection  of  Godwin's 
characteristic  views.  Everywhere  as  much  a  prophet  as  a  poet,  Shelley 
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is  always  announcing,  sometimes  in  exquisite  poetry,  the  advent  of  the 
millennium.  His  conception  of  the  millennium,  if  we  try  to  examine 
precisely  what  it  is,  always  embodies  the  same  thought,  that  man  is  to  be 
made  perfect  by  the  complete  dissolution  of  all  the  traditional  ties  by 
which  the  race  is  at  present  bound  together.  In  the  passage  which  ori- 
ginally formed  the  conclusion  to  the  Prometheus,  the  "  Spirit  of  the 
Hour  "  reveals  the  approaching  consummation.  The  whole  passage  is  a 
fine  one,  and  it  is  almost  a  shame  to  quote  fragments ;  but  we  may  briefly 
observe  that  in  the  coming  world  everybody  is  to  say  exactly  what  he 

thinks ;  women  are  to  be — 

gentle  radiant  forms, 

From  custom's  evil  taint  exempt  and  pure  ; 
Speaking  the  wisdom  once  they  could  not  think, 
Looking  emotions  once  they  feared  to  feel. 

Thrones,  altars,  judgment  seats  and  prisons  are  to  be  abolished  when 
reason  is  absolute ;  and  when — 

The  loathsome  mask  has  fallen,  the  man  remains 
Sceptreless,  free,  uncircumscribed,  but  man 
Equal,  unclassed,  tribeless,  and  nationless, 
Exempt  from  awe,  worship,  degree,  the  king 
Over  himself. 

To  be  "  unclassed,  tribeless,  and  nationless,"  and,  we  may  add,  without 
marriage,  is  to  be  in  the  lowest  depths  of  barbarism.  It  is  so,  at  least,  in 
the  world  of  realities.  But  the  description  will  fit  that  "  state  of  Nature  " 
of  which  philosophers  of  the  time  delighted  to  talk.  The  best  comment 
is  to  be  found  in  Godwin.  The  great  mistake  of  Rousseau,  says  that 
writer,  was  that  whilst  truly  recognising  government  to  be  the  source  of 
all  evil,  he  chose  to  praise  the  state  which  preceded  government,  instead 
of  the  state  which,  we  may  hope,  will  succeed  its  abolition.  When  we 
are  perfect,  we  shall  get  rid  of  all  laws  of  every  kind,  and  thus,  in  some 
sense,  the  ultimate  goal  of  all  progress  is  to  attain  precisely  to  that  state 
of  nature  which  Rousseau  regretted  as  a  theory  of  the  past  and  which  is 
described  in  Shelley's  glowing  rhetoric. 

The  difficulty  of  making  this  view  coherent  is  curiously  reflected  in 
the  mechanism  of  Shelley's  great  poem  ;  great  it  is,  for  the  marvel  of  its 
lyrical  excellence  is  fortunately  independent  of  the  conceptions  of  life 
and  human  nature  which  it  is  intended  to  set  forth.  If  all  the  complex 
organisation  which  has  slowly  evolved  itself  in  the  course  of  history,  the 
expression  of  which  is  civilisation,  order,  coherence,  and  co-operation  in 
the  different  departments  of  life,  is  to  be  set  down  as  an  unmitigated  evil, 
the  fruit  of  downright  imposture,  all  history  becomes  unintelligible. 
Man,  potentially  perfectible,  has  always  been  the  sport  of  what  seems  to 
be  malignant  and  dark  power  of  utterly  inexplicable  origin  and  character. 
Shelley,  we  are  told,  could  not  bear  to  read  history.  The  explanation 
offered  is  that  he  was  too  much  shocked  by  the  perpetual  record  of  misery, 
tyranny,  and  crime.  A  man  who  can  see  nothing  else  in  history  is 
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obviously  a  very  inefficient  historian.  Godwin  tells  us  that  he  had  learnt 
from  Swift's  bitter  misanthropy  the  truth  that  all  political  institutions 
are  hopelessly  corrupt.  A  fusion  of  the  satirist's  view,  that  all  which  is 
is  bad,  with  the  enthusiast's  view,  that  all  which  will  be  will  be  perfect, 
just  expresses  Shelley's  peculiar  mixture  of  optimism  and  pessimism. 
When  we  try  to  translate  this  into  a  philosophical  view  or  a  poetical 
representation  of  the  world,  the  consequence  is  inevitably  perplexing. 

Thus  Shelley  tells  us  in  the  preface  to  the  Prometheus,  that  he  could 
not  accept  the  view,  adopted  by  JEschylus,  of  a  final  reconciliation  be- 
tween Jupiter  and  his  victim.     He  was  "  averse  from  a  catastrophe  so 
feeble  as  that  of  reconciling  the  champion  with  the  oppressor  of  man- 
kind."    He  cannot  be  content  with  the  intimate  mixture  of  good  and 
evil  which  is  presented  in  the  world  as  we  know  it.     He  must  have 
absolute  good  on  one  side,  contrasted  with  absolute  evil  on  the  other. 
But  it  would  seem — as  far  as  one  is  justified  in  attaching  any  precise 
meaning  to  poetical  symbols — that  the  fitting  catastrophe  to  the  world's 
drama  must  be  in  some  sense  a  reconciliation  between  Prometheus  and 
Jupiter;  or,  in  other  words,  between  the  reason  and  the  blind  forces 
by  which  it  is  opposed.     The  ultimate  good  must  be  not  the  annihilation 
of  all  the  conditions  of  human  life,  but  the  slow  conquest  of  nature  by 
the  adaptation  of  the  life  to  its  conditions.     We  learn  to  rule  nature,  as 
it  is  generally  expressed,  by  learning  to  obey  it.     Any  such  view,  how- 
ever, is  uncongenial   to  Shelley,  though  he  might  have  derived  it  from 
Bacon,  one  of  the  professed  objects  of  his  veneration.     The  result  of  his 
own  view  is  that  the  catastrophe  of  the  drama  is  utterly  inexplicable 
and  mysterious.      Who  are  Jupiter  and   Demogorgon  1     Why,  when 
Demogorgon  appears  in  the  car  of  the  Hours,  and  tells  Jupiter  that 
the  time  is  come,  and  that  they  are  both  to  dwell  together  in  darkness 
henceforth,  does  Jupiter  immediately  give  up  with  a  cry  of  Ai !  Ai ! 
and  descend  (as  one  cannot  help  irreverently  suggesting)  as  through  a 
theatrical  trap-door  1     Dealing  with  such  high  matters,  and  penetrating 
to  the  very  ultimate  mystery  of  the  universe,  we  must  of  course  be  pre- 
pared for  surprising  inversions.     A  mysterious  blind  destiny  is  at  the 
bottom  of  everything,  according  to  Shelley,  and  of  course  it  may  at  any 
moment  crush  the  whole  existing  oi'der  in  utter  annihilation.     And  yet, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  here,  too,  we  have  still  the  same  inco- 
herence which  was  shown  more  crudely  in  Queen  Mob.      The  absolute 
destruction  of  all  law,  and  of  law  not  merely  in  the  sense  of  human  law, 
but  of  the  laws  in  virtue  of  which  the  stars  run  their  course  and  the 
frame  of  the  universe  is  bound  together,  is  the  end  to  which  we  are  to 
look  forward.     It  will  come  when  it  will  come ;  for  it  is  impossible  to 
join  on  such  a  catastrophe  to  any  of  the  phenomenal  series  of  events, 
of  which  alone  we  can  obtain  any  kind  of  knowledge.    The  actual  world, 
it  is  plain,  is  regarded  as  a  hideous  nightmare.     The  evil  dream  will 
dissolve  and  break  up  when  something  awakes  us  from  our  mysterious 
sleep  ;  but  that  something,  whatever  it  may  be,  must  of  course  be  outside 
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the  dream,  and  not  a  consummation  worked  out  by  the  dream  itself. 
We  expect  a  catastrophe,  not  an  evolution.  And,  finally,  when  the 
dream  dissolves,  when  the  "  painted  veil "  called  life  is  drawn  aside,  what 
will  be  left? 

Some  answer — and  a  remarkable  answer — is  given  by  Shelley.  But 
first  we  may  say  one  word  in  reference  to  a  point  already  touched.  The 
entire  dissolution  of  all  existing  laws  was  part  of  Shelley's,  as  of  God- 
win's, programme.  The  amazing  calmness  with  which  the  philosopher 
summarily  disposes  of  marriage  in  a  cursory  paragraph  or  two,  as  (in  the 
words  of  the  old  story)  a  fond  thing,  foolishly  invented  and  repugnant  to 
the  plain  teaching  of  reason,  is  one  of  the  most  grotesque  crudities  of  his 
book.  This  doctrine  has  to  be  taken  into  account  both  in  judging  of 
Shelley's  character  and  considering  some  of  his  poetical  work.  It  is,  of 
course,  frequently  noticed  in  extenuation  or  aggravation  of  the  most 
serious  imputation  upon  his  character.  "We  are  told  that  Shelley  can 
be  entirely  cleared  by  revelations  which  have  not  as  yet  been  made. 
That  is  satisfactory,  and  would  be  still  more  satisfactory  if  we  were  sure 
that  his  apologists  fully  appreciated  the  charge.  According  to  the  story 
as  hitherto  published,  we  can  only  say  that  his  conduct  seems  to  indicate 
a  flightiness  and  impulsiveness  inconsistent  with  real  depth  of  sentiment. 
The  complaint  is  that  he  behaved  ill  to  the  first  Mrs.  Shelley,  con- 
sidered not  as  a  wife,  but  as  a  human  being,  and  as  a  human  being  then 
possessing  a  peculiar  and  special  claim  upon  his  utmost  tenderness.  This 
is  only  worth  saying  in  order  to  suggest  the  answer  to  a  casuistical 
problem  which  seems  to  puzzle  his  biographers.  Is  a  man  the  better  or 
the  worse  because,  when  he  breaks  a  moral  law,  he  denies  it  to  be  moral  ? 
Is  he  to  be  more  or  less  condemned  because,  whilst  committing  a  murder, 
he  proceeds  to  assert  that  everybody  ought  to  commit  murder  when  he 
chooses  ]  Without  seeking  to  untwist  all  the  strands  of  a  very  pretty 
problem,  I  will  simply  say  that,  to  my  uiind,  the  question  must  in  the 
last  resort  be  simply  one  of  fact.  What  we  have  to  ask  is  the  quality 
implied  by  his  indifference  to  the  law  1  If  a  man  acts  wrongly  from  bene- 
volent feeling,  misguided  by  some  dexterous  fallacy,  his  error  affords  no 
presumption  that  he  is  otherwise  intrinsically  bad.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  his  indifference  to  the  law  arises  from  malice,  or  sensuality,  it 
must  of  course  lower  our  esteem  for  him  in  proportion,  under  whatever 
code  of  morality  he  may  please  to  shelter  his  misdoings. 

In  Shelley's  particular  case  we  should  probably  be  disposed  to  as- 
cribe his  moral  deficiencies  to  the  effect  of  crude  but  specious  theory  upon 
a  singularly  philanthropic  but  abnormally  impulsive  mind.  No  one 
would  accuse  him  of  any  want  of  purity  or  generosity ;  but  we  might 
regard  him  as  wanting  in  depth  and  intensity  of  sentiment.  Allied  to 
this  moral  weakness  is  his  incapacity  for  either  feeling  in  himself  or 
appreciating  in  others  the  force  of  ordinary  human  passions  directed  to 
a  concrete  object.  The  only  apology  that  can  be  made  for  his  selection 
of  the  singularly  loathsome  motive  for  his  drama,  is  in  the  fact  that  in 
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his  hands  the  chief  character  becomes  simply  an  incarnation  of  purely 
intellectual  wickedness  ;  he  is  a  new  avatar  of  the  mysterious  principle 
of  evil  which  generally  appears  as  a  priest  or  king ;  he  represents  the 
hatred  to  good  in  the  abstract  rather  than  subservience  to  the  lower 
passions.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  Shelley's  temperament  should 
lead  him  to  undervalue  the  importance  of  the  restraints  which  are 
rightly  regarded  as  essential  to  social  welfare,  and  fall  in  with  Godwin's 
tranquil  abolition  of  marriage  as  an  uncomfortable  fetter  upon  the  per- 
fect liberty  of  choice.  But  it  is  also  undeniable  that  the  defect  not  only 
makes  his  poetry  rather  unsatisfying  to  those  coarser  natures  which 
cannot  support  themselves  on  the  chameleon's  diet,  but  occasionally  leads 
to  unpleasant  discords.  Thus,  for  example,  the  worshippers  of  Shelley 
generally  regard  the  Epipsychidion  as  one  of  his  finest  poems,  and  are  in- 
clined to  warn  off  the  profane  vulgar  as  unfitted  to  appreciate  its  beauties. 
It  is,  perhaps,  less  difficult  to  understand  than  sympathise  very  heartily 
with  the  sentiment  by  which  it  is  inspired.  There  are  abundant  prece- 
dents, both  in  religious  and  purely  imaginative  literature,  for  regarding  a 
human  passion  as  in  some  sense  typifying,  or  identical  with,  the  passion 
for  ideal  perfection.  So  far  a  want  of  sympathy  may  imply  a  deficiency 
in  poetic  sensibility.  But  I  cannot  believe  that  the  Vita  Nuova  (to 
which  we  are  referred)  would  have  been  the  better  if  Dante  had  been 
careful  to  explain  that  there  was  another  lady  besides  Beatrice  for  whom 
he  had  an  almost  equal  devotion  ;  nor  do  I  think  that  it  is  the  prosaic 
part  of  us  which  protests  when  Shelley  thinks  it  necessary  to  expound 
his  anti-matrimonial  theory  in  the  Epipsychidion.  Why  should  he  tell 
us  that — 

I  never  was  attached  to  that  great  sect, 
"Whose  doctrine  is  that  each  one  should  select 
Out  of  the  crowd  a  mistress  or  a  friend, 

and  so  on;  in  short,  that  he  despises  the  "modern  morals  "which  dis- 
tinctly approve  of  monogamy?  Human  love,  one  would  say,  becomes 
a  fitting  type  of  a  loftier  emotion,  in  so  far  as  it  implies  exclusive 
devotion  to  its  object.  During  this  uncomfortable  intrusion  of  a  dis- 
cordant theory,  we  seem  to  be  listening  less  to  the  passionate  utterance 
of  a  true  poet  than  to  the  shrill  tones  of  a  conceited  propagator  of  flimsy 
crotchets,  proclaiming  his  tenets  without  regard  to  truth  or  propriety. 
Mrs.  Shelley  does  not  seem  to  have  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  com- 
position ;  and  we  can  hardly  wonder  if  she  found  this  little  bit  of  argu- 
ment rather  a  stumbling-block  to  her  comprehension. 

To  return,  however,  from  these  moral  deductions  to  the  more  general 
principles.  It  is  scarcely  nece-sary  to  insist  at  length  upon  the  peculiar 
idealism  implied  in  Shelley's  poetry.  It  is,  of  course,  the  first  charac- 
teristic upon  which  every  critic  must  fasten.  The  materials  with  which 
he  works  are  impalpable  abstractions  where  other  poets  use  concrete 
images.  His  poetry  is  like  the  subtle  veil  woven  by  the  witch  of  Atlas 
from  "  threads  of  fleecy  mist,"  "  long  lines  of  light,"  such  as  are  kindled 
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by  the  dawn  and  "  starbeams."  When  he  speaks  of  natural  scenery  the 
solid  earth  seems  to  be  dissolved,  and  we  are  in  presence  of  nothing  but 
the  shifting  phantasmagoria  of  cloudland,  the  glow  of  moonlight  on  eternal 
snow,  or  the  "  golden  lightning  of  the  setting  sun."  The  only  earthly 
scenery  which  recalls  Shelley  to  a  more  material  mind  is  that  which  one 
sees  from  a  high  peak  at  sunrise,  when  the  rising  vapours  tinged  with  pris- 
matic colours  shut  out  all  signs  of  human  life,  and  we  are  alone  with 
the  sky  and  the  shadowy  billows  of  the  sea  of  mountains.  Only  in  such 
vague  regions  can  Shelley  find  fitting  symbolism  for  those  faint  emotions 
suggested  by  the  most  abstract  speculations,  from  which  he  alone  is  able 
to  extract  an  unearthly  music.  To  insist  upon  this  would  be  waste  of 
time.  Nobody,  one  may  say  briefly,  has  ever  expanded  into  an  astonish- 
ing variety  of  interpretation,  the  familiar  text  of  Shakspeare — 

We  are  such  stuff 

As  dreams  are  made  on,  and  our  little  lives 
Are  rounded  with,  a  sleep. 

The  doctrine  is  expressed  in  a  passage  in  Hellas,  where  Ahasuerus  states 
this  as  the  final  result  of  European  thought.  The  passage,  like  so  many 
in  Shelley,  shows  that  he  had  Shakspeare  in  his  mind  without  exactly 
copying  him.  The  Shakspearean  reference  to  the  "  cloud-capped  towers  " 
and  "  gorgeous  palaces  "  is  echoed  in  the  verses  which  conclude  with  the 

words — 

This  whole 

Of  suns  and  worlds,  and  men  and  beasts,  and  flowers, 
With  all  the  violent  and  tempestuous  workings 
By  which  they  have  been,  are,  or  cease  to  be, 
Is  but  a  vision :  all  that  it  inherits 
Are  motes  of  a  sick  eye,  bubbles  and  dreams ; 
Thought  is  its  cradle  and  its  grave,  nor  less 
The  future  and  the  past  are  idle  shadows 
Of  thought's  eternal  flight — they  have  no  being. 
Nought  is  but  that  it  feels  itself  to  be. 

The  italicised  words  point  to  the  original  in  the  Tempest ;  but  Shelley 
proceeds  to  expound  his  theory  more  dogmatically  than  Prospero,  and 
we  are  not  quite  surprised  when  Mahmoud  is  puzzled  and  declares  that 
the  words  "  stream  like  a  tempest  of  dazzling  mist  through  his  brain." 
The  words  represent  the  most  characteristic  effect  of  Shelley  as  accurately 
as  the  aspect  of  consistent  idealism  to  a  prosaic  mind. 

It  need  not  be  said  how  frequently  the  thought  occurs  in  Shelley. 
We  might  fix  him  to  a  metaphysical  system  if  we  interpreted  him  pro- 
saically. When  in  Prometheus  Panthea  describes  to  Asia  a  mysterious 
dream,  suddenly  Asia  sees  another  shape  pass  between  her  and  the 
"  golden  dew  "  which  gleams  through  its  substance.  "  What  is  it  1 "  she 
asks.  "  It  is  mine  other  dream,"  replies  Panthea.  "  It  disappears,"  ex- 
claims Asia.  "  It  passes  now  into  my  mind,"  replies  Panthea.  We  are, 
that  is,  in  a  region  where  dreams  walk  as  visible  as  the  dreamers,  and 
pass  into  or  out  of  a  mind  which  is  indeed  only  a  collection  of  dreams. 
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The  archaic  mind  regarded  dreams  as  substantial  or  objective  reali- 
ties. In  Shelley  the  reality  is  reduced  to  the  unsubstantiality  of  a 
dream.  To  the  ordinary  thinker,  the  spirit  is  (to  speak  in  materialist 
language)  the  receptacle  of  ideas.  With  Shelley,  a  little  further  on,  we 
find  that  the  relation  is  inverted  ;  spirits  themselves  inhabit  ideas ;  they 
live  in  the  mind  as  in  an  ocean.  Thought  is  the  ultimate  reality  which 
contains  spirits  and  ideas  and  dreams,  if,  rather,  it  is  not  simpler  to  say 
that  everything  is  a  dream. 

The  Faery-land  of  Spenser  might  be  classified  in  our  inadequate  phra- 
seology as  equally  "ideal"  with  Shelley's  impalpable  scenery.  But 
Spenser's  allegorical  figures  are  as  visible  as  the  actors  in  a  masque  ;  and, 
in  fact,  the  Faery  Queen  is  a  masque  in  words.  His  pages  are  a  gallery 
of  pictures,  and  may  supply  innumerable  subjects  for  the  artist.  To 
illustrate  Shelley  would  be  as  impossible  as  to  paint  a  strain  of  music, 
unless,  indeed,  some  of  Turner's  cloud  scenery  may  be  taken  as  repre- 
sentative of  his  incidental  descriptions. 

This  language  frequently  reminds  us  of  metaphysical  doctrines  which 
were  unknown  to  Shelley  in  their  modern  shape.  Nobody,  perhaps, 
is  capable  of  thinking  in  this  fashion  in  ordinary  life ;  and  Shelley,  with 
all  his  singular  visions  and  hallucinations,  probably  took  the  common- 
sense  view  of  ordinary  mortals  in  his  dealings  with  commonplace  or  facts. 
It  is  surprising  enough  that,  even  for  purely  poetical  pur-poses,  he  could 
continue  this  to  the  ordinary  conceptions  of  object  and  subject.  But  his 
familiarity  with  this  point  of  view  may  help  to  explain  some  of  the 
problems  as  to  his  ultimate  belief.  It  is  plain  that  he  was  in  some  sense 
dissatisfied  with  the  simple  scepticism  of  Godwin.  But  he  found  no  suc- 
cessor to  guide  his  speculations.  Coleridge  once  regretted  that  Shelley 
had  not  applied  to  him  instead  of  Southey,  who,  in  truth,  was  as  ill  quali- 
fied as  a  man  could  well  be  to  help  a  young  enthusiast  through  the  mazes 
of  metaphysical  entanglement.  It  is  idle  to  speculate  upon  the  possible 
result.  Shelley,  if  we  may  judge  from  a  passage  in  his  epistle  to  Mrs. 
Gisborne,  had  no  very  high  opinion  of  Coleridge's  capacity  as  a  spiritual 
guide.  Shelley,  in  fact  in  spite  of  his  so-called  mysticism,  was  an  ardent 
lover  of  clearness,  and  would  have  been  disgusted  by  the  haze  in  which 
Coleridge  enwrapped  his  revelations  to  mankind.  But  Coleridge  might 
possibly  have  introduced  him  to  a  sphere  of  thought  in  which  he  could 
have  found  something  congenial.  One  parallel  may  be  suggested  which 
will  perhaps  help  to  illustrate  this  position. 

Various  passages  have  been  quoted  from  Shelley's  poetry  to  prove 
that  he  was  a  theist  and  a  believer  in  immortality.  His  real  belief,  it 
would  seem,  will  hardly  run  into  any  of  the  orthodox  moulds.  It  is 
understood  as  clearly  as  may  be  in  the  conclusion  to  the  Sensitive  Plant. 

—  in  this  life 

Of  error,  ignorance,  and  strife, 
Where  nothing  is,  but  all  things  seem, 
And  \re  see  the  shadows  of  the  dream. 
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It  is  a  modest  creed,  and  yet 
Pleasant  if  one  considers  it, 
To  own  that  death  itself  must  be 
Like  all  the  rest,  a  mockery. 

That  garden  sweet,  that  lady  fair, 
And  all  sweet  shapes  and  odours  there 
In  truth  have  never  passed  away; 
'Tis  we,  'tis  ours  have  changed ;  not  they. 

A  fuller  exposition  of  the  thought  is  given  in  tho  Adonais ;  and 
some  of  the  phrases  suggest  the  parallel  to  which  I  refer.  I  have  already 
quoted  from  one  of  the  popular  works  of  Fichte,  the  Vocation  of  Man,  a 
vigorous  description  of  that  state  of  utter  scepticism,  which  seems  at  one 
point  to  be  the  final  goal  of  his  idealism,  as  it  was  that  of  the  less 
elaborate  form  of  the  same  doctrine  which  Godwin  had  learnt  from 
Berkeley.  Godwin,  as  I  have  said,  was  content  to  leave  the  difficulty 
without  solution.  Fichte  escaped,  or  thought  that  he  escaped,  by  a 
solution  which  restores  a  meaning  to  much  of  the  orthodox  language. 
Whether  his  mode  of  escape  was  satisfactory  or  his  final  position  in- 
telligible, is  of  course  another  question.  But  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
how  closely  the  language  in  which  his  final  doctrine  is  set  forth  to 
popular  readers  resembles  some  passages  in  the  Adonais.  I  will  quote 
a  few  phrases  which  may  be  sufficiently  significant. 

Shelley,  after  denouncing  the  unlucky  Quarterly  Reviewer  who  had 
the  credit  of  extinguishing  poor  Keats,  proceeds  to  find  consolation  in 
the  thought  that  Keats  has  now  become — 

A  portion  of  the  eternal,  which  must  glow 
Through  time  and  change,  unquenchably  the  same 
Whilst  thy  cold  embers  choke  the  sordid  hearth  of  shame. 

Peace,  peace  !  he  is  not  dead,  he  doth  not  sleep—' 
ITe  hath  awakened  from  the  dream  of  life  ; 
'Tis  we  who,  lost  in  stormy  visions,  keep 
With  phantoms  an  unprofitable  strife, 
And,  in  mad  trance,  strike  with  our  spirit's  knife 
Invulnerable  nothings — we  decay 
Like  corpses  in  a  charnol,  fear  and  grief 
Convulse  and  consume  us  day  by  clay, 
And  cold  hopes  swarm  like  worms  within  our  living  clay. 

So,  when  Fichte  has  achieved  his  deliverance  from  scepticism,  his  mind 
is  closed  for  ever  against  embarrassment  and  perplexity,  doubt,  uncer- 
tainty, grief,  repentance,  and  desire.  "  All  that  happens  belongs  to  the 
plan  of  the  eternal  world  and  is  good  in  itself."  If  there  are  beings 
perverse  enough  to  resist  i~eason,  he  cannot  be  angry  with  them,  for  they 
are  not  free  agents.  They  are  what  they  are,  and  it  is  useless  to  be  angry 
with  "  blind  and  unconscious  nature."  "  What  they  actually  are  does 
not  deserve  my  anger ;  what  might  deserve  it  they  are  not,  and  they 
would  not  deserve  it  if  they  were.  My  displeasure  would  strike  an 
impalpable  nonentity,"  an  "  invulnerable  nothing,"  as  Shelley  puts  it, 
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They  are,  in  short,  parts  of  the  unreal  dream  to  which  belong  grief,  and 
hope,  and  fear,  and  desire.  Death  is  the  last  of  evils,  he  goes  on  ;  for  the 
hour  of  death  is  the  hour  of  birth  to  a  new  more  excellent  life.  It  is,  as 
Shelley  says,  waking  from  a  dream.  And  now,  when  we  have  no  longer 
desire  for  earthly  things,  or  any  sense  for  the  transitory  and  perishable, 
the  universe  appears  clothed  in  a  more  glorious  form.  "  The  dead  heavy 
mass,  which  did  but  stop  up  space,  has  perished ;  and  in  its  place,  there 
flows  onward,  with  the  rushing  music  of  mighty  waves,  an  eternal  stream 
of  life,  and  power,  and  action,  which  issues  from  the  original  source  of  all 
life — from  thy  life,  0  Infinite  One  !  for  all  life  is  thy  life,  and  only  the 
religious  eye  penetrates  to  the  realm  of  true  Beauty.  In  all  the  forms 
that  surround  me,  I  behold  the  reflection  of  my  own  being,  broken  up 
into  countless  diversified  shapes,  as  the  morning  sun,  broken  in  a 
thousand  dewdrops,  sparkles  towards  itself,"  a  phrase  which  recalls 
Shelley's  famous  passage  a  little  further  on. 

Life,  like  a  dome  of  many  coloured  glass, 
Stains  the  white  radiance  of  eternity. 

The  application,  indeed,  is  there  a  little  different ;  but  Shelley  has 
just  the  same  thought  of  the  disappearance  of  the  "  dead  heavy  mass  "  of 
the  world  of  space  and  time.  Keats,  too,  is  translated  to  the  "realm  of 
true  beauty." 

He  is  a  portion  of  the  loveliness 
Which  once  he  made  more  lovely ;  he  doth  bear 
The  part,  while  the  one  spirit's  plastic  stress 
Sweeps  through  the  dull  dense  world,  compelling  there 
All  new  successions  to  the  forms  they  wear ! 
Torturing  the  unwilling  dross  that  checks  its  flight 
To  its  own  likeness,  as  each  mass  may  bear ; 
And  bursting  in  its  beauty  and  its  might 
From  trees,  and  beasts,  and  men,  into  the  heaven's  light. 

There  are  important  differences,  as  the  metaphysician  would  point  out, 
between  the  two  conceptions,  and  language  of  a  similar  kind  might  be 
found  in  innumerable  writers  before  and  since.  I  only  infer  that  the  two 
minds  are  proceeding,  if  one  may  say  so,  upon  parallel  lines.  Fichte, 
like  Shelley,  was  accused  of  atheism,  and  his  language  would,  like 
Shelley's,  be  regarded  by  mere  readers  as  an  unfair  appropriation  of  old 
words  to  new  meanings.  Shelley  had  of  course  no  definite  metaphysical 
system  to  set  beside  that  of  the  German  philosopher ;  and  had  learnt 
what  system  he  had  rather  from  Plato  than  from  Kant.  It  may  also  be 
called  significant  that  Fichte  finds  the  ultimate  point  of  suppoi't  in  con- 
science or  duty ;  whereas,  in  Shelley's  theory,  duty  seems  to  vanish,  and 
the  one  ultimate  reality  to  be  rather  love  or  the  beautiful.  But  it  would 
be  pedantic  to  attempt  the  discovery  of  a  definite  system  of  opinion 
where  there  is  really  nothing  but  a  certain  intellectual  tendency.  One 
can  only  say  that,  somehow  or  other,  Shelley  sought  comfort  under  his 
general  sense  that  everything  is  but  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,  and 
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moreover  a  very  uncomfortable  vision,  made  up  of  pain,  grief,  and  the 
"  unrest  which  men  miscall  delight,"  in  the  belief,  or,  if  belief  is  too 
strong  a  word,  the  imagination  of  a  transcendental  and  eternal  world  of 
absolute  perfection,  entirely  beyond  the  influence  of  "  chance,  and  death, 
and  mutability."  Intellectual  beauty,  to  which  he  addresses  one  of  his 
finest  poems,  is  the  most  distinct  name  of  the  power  which  he  worships. 
Thy  light  alone,  he  exclaims — 

They  light  alone,  like  mist  on  mountains  driven, 

Or  music  by  the  night  wind  sent 

Through  strings  of  some  still  instrument, 

Or  moonlight  on  a  midnight  stream, 

Gives  peace  and  truth  to  life's  unqiiiet  dream. 

In  presence  of  such  speculations,  the  ordinary  mass  of  mankind  will 
be  content  with  declaring  that  the  doctrine,  if  it  can  be  called  a  doctrine, 
is  totally  unintelligible.  The  ideal  world  is  upon  this  vein  so  hopelessly 
dissevered  from  the  real,  that  it  can  give  us  no  consolation.  If  life  is  a 
dream,  the  dream  is  the  basis  of  all  we  know,  and  it  is  small  comfort  to 
proclaim  its  unreality.  A  truth  existing  all  by  itself  in  a  transcendental 
vacuum  entirely  unrelated  to  all  that  we  call  fact,  is  a  truth  in  which 
we  can  find  very  small  comfort.  And  upon  this  matter,  I  have  no 
desire  to  difler  from  the  ordinary  mass  of  mankind.  In  truth,  Shelley's 
creed  means  only  a  vague  longing,  and  must  be  passed  through  some 
more  philosophical  brain  before  it  can  become  a  fit  topic  for  discussion. 

But  the  fact  of  this  unintelligibility  is  by  itself  an  explanation  of 
much  of  Shelley's  poetical  significance.  When  the  excellent  Godwin 
talked  about  perfectibility  and  the  ultimate  triumph  of  truth  and  justice, 
he  was  in  no  sort  of  hurry  about  it.  He  was  a  good  deal  annoyed  when 
Malthus  crushed  his  dreams,  by  recalling  him  to  certain  very  essential 
conditions  of  earthly  life.  Godwin,  he  said  in  substance,  had  forgotten 
that  human  beings  have  got  to  find  food  and  standing-room  on  a  very 
limited  planet,  and  to  rear  children  to  succeed  them.  Remove  all 
restraints  after  the  fashion  proposed  by  Godwin,  and  they  will  be  very 
soon  brought  to  their  senses  by  the  hard  pressure  of  starvation,  misery, 
and  vice.  Godwin  made  a  feeble  ostensible  reply,  but,  in  practice,  he 
was  content  to  adjourn  the  realization  of  his  hopes  for  an  indefinite 
period.  Reason,  he  reflected,  might  be  omnipotent,  but  he  could  not 
deny  that  it  would  take  a  long  time  to  put  forth  its  power.  He  had  the 
strongest  possible  objections  to  any  of  those  rough  and  ready  modes  of 
forcing  men  to  be  reasonable  which  had  culminated  in  the  revolution. 
So  he  gave  up  the  trade  of  philosophising,  and  devoted  himself  to 
historical  pursuits,  and  the  preparation  of  wholesome  literature  for  the 
infantile  mind.  To  Shelley,  no  such  calm  abnegation  of  his  old  aims  was 
possible.  He  continued  to  assert  passionately  his  belief  in  the  creed  of 
his  early  youth ;  but  it  became  daily  more  difficult  to  see  how  it  was  to 
be  applied  to  the  actual  men  of  existence.  He  might  hold  in  his  poetic 
raptures  that  the  dreams  were  the  only  realities,  and  the  reality  nothing 
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but  a  dream ;  but  he,  like  other  people,  was  forced  to  become  sensible  to 
the  ordinary  conditions  of  mundane  existence. 

The  really  exquisite  strain  in  Shelley's  poetry  is  precisely  that  which 
corresponds  to  his  dissatisfaction  with  his  master's  teaching.  So  long  as 
Shelley  is  speaking  simply  as  a  disciple  of  Godwin,  we  may  admire  the 
melodious  versification,  the  purity  and  fineness  of  his  language,  and  the 
unfailing  and,  in  its  way,  unrivalled  beauty  of  his  aerial  pictures.  But 
it  is  impossible  to  find  much  real  satisfaction  in  the  informing  sentiment. 
The  enthusiasm  rings  hollow,  not  as  suggestive  of  insincerity,  but  of 
deficient  substance  and  reality.  Shelley  was,  in  one  aspect,  a  typical 
though  a  superlative  example  of  a  race  of  human  beings,  which  has,  it 
may  be,  no  fault  except  the  fault  of  being  intolerable.  Had  he  not  been 
a  poet  (rather  a  bold  hypothesis,  it  must  be  admitted),  he  would  have 
been  a  most  insufferable  bore.  He  had  a  terrible  affinity  for  the  race  of 
crotchet-mongers,  the  people  who  believe  that  the  world  is  to  be  saved 
out  of  hand  by  vegetarianism,  or  female  suffrage,  or  representation  of 
minorities,  the  one-sided,  one-ideaed,  shrill-voiced  and  irrepressible  revo- 
lutionists. I  say  nothing  against  these  particular  nostrums,  and  still  less 
against  their  advocates.  I  believe  that  bores  are  often  the  very  salt  of  the 
earth,  though  I  confess  that  the  undiluted  salt  has  for  me  a  disagreeable 
and  acrid  savour.  The  devotees  of  some  of  Shelley's  pet  theories  have 
become  much  noisier  than  they  were  when  the  excellent  Godwin  ruled 
his  little  clique.  It  is  impossible  not  to  catch  in  Shelley's  earlier  poetry, 
in  Queen  Mob  and  in  the  Revolt  of  Islam,  the  apparent  echo  of  much 
inexpressibly  dreary  rant  which  has  deafened  us  from  a  thousand  plat- 
forms. The  language  may  be  better ;  the  substance  is  much  the  same. 

This,  which  to  some  readers  is  an  annoyance,  is  to  others  a  topic  of 
extravagant  eulogy.  Not  content  with  urging  the  undeniable  truth  that 
Shelley  was  a  man  of  wide  and  generous  sympathy,  a  detester  of  tyranny 
and  a  contemner  of  superstition,  they  speak  of  him  as  though  he  were 
both  a  leader  of  thought  and  a  practical  philanthropist.  To  make  such  a 
claim  is  virtiially  to  expose  him  to  an  unfair  test.  It  is  simply  ridicu- 
lous to  demand  from  Shelley  the  kind  of  praise  which  we  bestow  upon 
the  apostles  of  great  principles  in  active  life.  What  are  we  to  say  upon 
this  hypothesis  to  the  young  gentleman  who  is  amazed  because  vice  and 
misery  survive  the  revelations  of  Godwin,  and  whose  reforming  ardours 
are  quenched — so  far  as  any  practical  application  goes — by  the  surprising 
experience  that  animosities  fostered  by  the  wrongs  of  centuries  are  not  to 
be  pacified  by  publishing  a  pamphlet  or  two  about  Equality,  Justice,  and 
Freedom,  or  by  a  month's  speechification  in  Dublin  ?  If  these  were 
Shelley's  claims  upon  our  admiration,  we  should  be  justified  in  rejecting 
them  with  simple  contempt,  or  we  should  have  to  give  the  sacred  name 
of  philanthropist  to  any  reckless  impulsive  schoolboy  who  thinks  his 
elders  fools  and  proclaims  as  a  discovery  the  most  vapid  rant  of  his  time. 
Admit  that  Shelley's  zeal  was  as  pure  as  you  please,  and  that  he  cared 
less  than  nothing  for  money  or  vulgar  comfort ;  but  it  is  absurd  to  be- 
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stow  upon  him  the  praise  properly  reserved  for  men  whose  whole  lives 
have  been  a  continuous  sacrifice  for  the  good  of  their  fellows.  Nor  can 
I  recognise  anything  really  elevating  in  those  portions  of  Shelley's  poetiy 
which  embody  this  shallow  declamation.  It  is  not  the  passionate  war-cry 
of  a  combatant  in  a  deadly  grapple  with  the  forces  of  evil,  but  the  wail 
of  a  dreamer  who  has  never  troubled  himself  to  translate  the  phrases  into 
the  language  of  fact.  Measured  by  this — utterly  inappropriate —  standard, 
we  should  be  apt  to  call  Shelley  a  slight  and  feverish  rebel  against  the 
inevitable,  whose  wrath  is  little  more  than  the  futile,  though  strangely 
melodious,  crackling  of  thorns. 

To  judge  of  Shelley  in  this  mode  would  be  to  leave  out  of  account 
precisely  those  qualities  in  which  his  unique  excellence  is  most  strikingly 
manifested.  Shelley  speaks,  it  is  true,  as  a  prophet ;  but  when  he  has 
reached  his  Pisgah,  it  turns  out  that  the  land  of  promise  is  by  no  means 
to  be  found  upon  this  solid  earth  of  ours,  or  definable  by  degrees  of  lati- 
tude and  longitude,  but  is  an  unsubstantial  phantasmagoria  in  the 
clouds.  It  is  vain,  too,  that  he  declares  that  it  is  the  true  reality  and 
that  what  we  call  a  reality  is  a  dream.  The  transcendental  world  is — if 
we  may  say  so — not  really  the  world  of  archetypal  ideas,  but  a  fabric 
spun  from  empty  phrases.  The  more  we  look  at  it,  the  more  clearly  we 
recognise  its  origin  ;  it  is  the  refracted  vision  of  Godwin's  prosaic  system 
seen  through  an  imaginative  atmosphere.  But  that  which  is  really  ad- 
mirable is,  not  the  vision  itself,  but  the  pathetic  sentiment  caused  by 
Shelley's  faint  recognition  of  its  obstinate  unsubstantiality.  It  is  with 
this  emotion  that  every  man  must  sympathise  in  proportion  as  his  intel- 
lectual aspirations  dominate  his  lower  passions.  Forgetting  all  tiresome 
crotchets  and  vapid  platitudes,  we  may  be  touched,  almost  in  proportion 
to  our  own  elevation  of  mind,  by  the  unsatisfied  yearning  for  which 
Shelley  has  found  such  manifold  and  harmonious  utterance.  There  are 
moods  in  which  every  sensitive  and  philanthropic  nature  groans  under  the 

heavy  and  the  weary  weight 
Of  all  this  unintelligible  world. 

Whatever  our  ideal  may  be,  whatever  the  goal  to  which  we  hope  to 
see  mankind  approximate,  our  spirits  must  often  flag  with  a  sense  of  our 
personal  insignificance,  and  of  the  appalling  dead  weight  of  multiform 
impediments  which  crushes  the  vital  energies  of  the  world,  like  Etna 
lying  upon  the  Titan.  This  despair  of  finding  any  embodiment  for  his 
own  ideal,  of  bridging  over  the  great  gulf  fixed  between  the  actual  world 
of  sin,  and  sorrow,  and  stupidity,  and  the  transcendental  world  of  joy, 
love,  and  pure  reason,  represents  the  final  outcome  of  Shelley's  imperfect 
philosophy,  and  gives  the  theme  of  his  most  exquisite  poetry.  The 
doctrine  symbolised  in  the  Alastor  by  the  history  of  the  poet  who  has 
seen  in  vision  a  form  of  perfect  beauty,  and  dies  in  despair  of  ever  find- 
ing it  upon  earth  (he  seems,  poor  man  !  to  have  looked  for  it  somewhere 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Afghanistan),  is  the  clue  to  the  history  of  his 
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own  intellectual  life.  He  is  happiest  when  he  can  get  away  from  the 
world  altogether  into  a  vague  region,  having  no  particular  relation  to 
time  or  space ;  to  the  valleys  haunted  by  the  nymphs  in  the  Prometheus  ; 
or  the  mystic  island  in  the  Epipsycliidwn,  where  all  sights  and  sounds 
are  as  the  background  of  a  happy  dream,  fitting  symbols  of  sentiments 
too  impalpable  to  be  fairly  grasped  in  language  :  or  that  "  calm  and 
blooming  cove  "  of  the  lines  in  the  Euganean  hills. 

The  lyrics  which  we  all  know  more  or  less  by  heart  are  but  so  many 
different  modes  of  giving  utterance  to — 

The  desire  of  the  moth  for  the  star, 

Of  the  night  for  the  morrow, 
The  devotion  to  something  afar 

From  the  sphere  of  our  sorrow. 

He  is  always  dwelling  upon  the  melancholy  doctrine  expressed  in  his 
last"  poem  by  the  phrase  that  God  has  made  good  and  the  means  of  good 
irreconcilable.  The  song  of  the  skylark  suggests  to  him  that  we  are 
doomed  to  "  look  before  and  after,"  and  to  "  pine  for  what  is  not."  Our 
sweetest  songs  (how  should  it  be  otherwise  1)  are  those  which  tell  of 
saddest  thought.  The  wild  commotion  in  sea,  sky,  and  earth,  which 
heralds  the  approach  of  the  south-west  wind,  harmonizes  with  his  dis- 
pirited restlessness,  and  he  has  to  seek  refuge  in  the  vague  hope  that  his 
thoughts,  cast  abroad  at  random  like  the  leaves  and  clouds,  may  somehow 
be  prophetic  of  a  magical  transformation  of  the  world.  His  most  endur- 
ing poetry  is,  in  one  way  or  other,  a  continuous  comment  upon  the 
famous  saying  in  Julian  and  Maddalo,  suggested  by  the  sight  of  his 
fellow-Utopian,  whose  mind  has  been  driven  into  madness  by  an  uncon- 
genial world. 

Most  wretched  men 

Are  cradled  into  poetry  by  wrong; 

They  learn  in  suffering  what  they  teach  in  song. 

Some  poets  suffer  under  evils  of  a  more  tangible  kind  than  those 
which  tormented  Shelley ;  and  some  find  a  more  satisfactory  mode  of 
escape  from  the  sorrows  which  beset  a  sensitive  nature.  But  the  special 
beauty  of  Shelley's  poetry  is  so  far  due  to  the  fact  that  we  feel  it  to  be 
the  voice  of  a  pure  and  lofty  nature,  however  crude  may  have  been  the 
form  taken  by  some  of  his  unreal  inspiration. 
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I. 

IT  was  two  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  a  Sunday  in  May  when  a  rosy, 
little  black-eyed  man  hitched  his  pony's  bridle  to  the  rail  of  the  Pre 
Communal  of  Farigny  in  the  Jura,  and,  throwing  his  coat  over  the 
railing,  stretched  his  muscular  arms  as  though  to  defy  anyone  to  pretend 
that  he  was  growing  a  little  fat.  Nearly  at  the  same  moment  an  active 
fair-haired  young  man,  with  a  shovel  hat  and  a  clerical  cassock,  vaulted 
lightly  over  the  same  rail  and  accosted  the  first  comer  with  a  joyous  laugh. 

"  Fine  weather  for  our  match  at  bowls,  my  dear  brother." 

"  It  is,"  answered  the  other,  cheerily ;  "  and  I  hope  you  have  brought 
good  wind  and  limb  with  you,  for  I  feel  in  a  humour  for  winning." 

The  villagers  of  the  two  communes  of  Farigny  and  Taulon  used  to 
meet  every  Sunday  afternoon  when  the  weather  was  fine  to  play  at 
bowls ;  and  the  foremost  champions  were  the  two  above-mentioned 
speakers — the  Abb6  Bongrand,  cure  of  Farigny,  and  Pastor  Mercier,  the 
Protestant  minister  of  Taulon.  It  is  not  a  common  thing  in  France,  or 
elsewhere,  to  see  the  ministers  of  antagonistic  religions  play  at  bowls 
together  in  public ;  but  the  amity  which  subsisted  between  these  two 
men  was  the  result  of  exceptional  circumstances.  Five  years  before  an 
Alpine  avalanche  had  destroyed  the  village  of  Ardret,  in  Switzerland, 
and  the  small  population  of  watchmakers,  who  had  barely  escaped  with 
their  lives,  took  refuge  in  the  Jura.  Most  of  their  work  was  done  for 
French  firms,  and  they  had  already  been  thinking  of  settling  in  France 
for  convenience  of  communication  with  their  employers,  and  to  save 
them  the  heavy  import  duties  upon  their  work ;  so  they  took  advantage 
of  this  calamity  to  found  a  colony  at  Taulon.  Their  pastor,  Jean 
Mercier,  accompanied  them,  along  with  his  wife,  two  children,  and  his 
sister  Eeine,  who  was  ten  years  younger  than  himself. 

In  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  the  immigration  of  a  hundred 
Protestant  families  into  a  Catholic  district  would  have  been  productive 
of  bickerings  between  the  rival  clergies ;  but  it  so  chanced  that  the 
Cur6  of  Farigny  was  a  sensible  and  blithe-tempered  young  man,  who 
believed  there  was  room  for  many  regiments  in  Christ's  army.  The  pet 
pupil  of  a  bishop,  renowned  as  much  for  his  tolerance  as  for  his  virtues 
and  learning,  the  Abb6  Jerome  Bongrand  had  rather  hailed  the  arrival 
of  Pastor  Mercier  and  his  Calvinists  with  pleasure,  as  affording  him  an 
opportunity  of  practising  those  precepts  of  Christian  brotherhood  which 
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he  had  imbibed  from  his  master.  Possibly  he  was  not  without  hopes 
that  he  might  convert  some  of  his  reverend  brother's  flock — for  human 
nature  is  the  same  everywhere — but  if  he  ever  cherished  such  a  design 
he  must  have  soon  abandoned  it  on  seeing  what  manner  of  man  Mercier 
was.  A  powerful  preacher,  born  with  that  gift  for  oratory  which  cannot 
be  acquired,  Mercier  held  absolute  dominion  over  the  minds  of  his 
parishioners ;  and  there  was  far  more  likelihood  that  he  would  win  over 
some  of  Bongrand's  sheep  than  that  he  would  lose  any  of  his  own. 
However,  he  made  no  attempts  to  proselytise,  and  between  him  and  the 
cure  never  arose  any  occasion  for  strife.  After  a  short  period  of 
acquaintanceship,  Bongrand  respected  the  pastor  with  all  his  heart ;  and 
at  the  end  of  five  years  their  feelings  of  mutual  esteem  had  ripened  into 
the  warmest  of  friendships.  You  could  see  this  by  the  geniality  of 
their  greetings  when  they  met  on  the  Sunday  already  named  to  play 
their  match  at  bowls. 

A  balmy  day  it  was,  and  the  sun  threw  a  rich  light  on  the  short 
grass  of  the  village  common,  and  on  the  row  of  white  cottages  with  pink 
tiles  which  skirted  one  side  of  it.  In  front  of  a  wine  shop,  whose  fagade 
was  painted  vermilion  and  yellow,  a  number  of  benches  and  tables  were 
set  out,  and  peasants  were  drinking  white  wine  there  and  smoking  those 
small  Swiss  cigars  which  are  so  cheap  in  border  districts  where  smuggling 
is  done.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  common  rose  the  church  of  Farigny, 
with  its  moss-grown  roof  and  quaint  belfry  of  open  wood- work ;  and  the 
graveyard  lay  full  of  old  crosses  of  iron  and  wood,  rusted,  and  made 
rotten  by  the  rains  of  time.  Here,  outside  the  picturesque  lych-gate 
surmounted  with  a  statuette  of  the  virgin,  which  was  kept  decked  with 
flowers  all  through  this  month  of  May,  sat  a  number  of  the  village  girls, 
giggling  as  they  watched  the  game,  and  were  being  made  love  to  by 
swains  who  preferred  female  company  to  that  of  the  bottle  and  tobacco. 
A  plump,  bright-eyed  bevy  they  were,  who  wore  tall  white  caps,  velvet 
bodices  and  kirtles,  red  or  blue,  and  who  joked  aloud  with  hale  voices, 
like  girls  accustomed  to  be  a  good  deal  in  the  open  air,  for  while  the 
men  of  Farigny  and  Taulon  made  watches  the  women  busied  themselves 
in  field  and  dairy.  But  presently  a  hush  fell  on  these  damsels.  "  Here 
is  Mademoiselle  Heine  Mercier,"  said  one ;  and  they  all  rose  from  their 
benches  to  wish  good-day  respectfully  to  the  pastor's  sister. 

Eeine  Mercier  was  a  pretty  girl  of  twenty-two,  with  a  sweet  face 
somewhat  grave  and  a  gait  rather  staid  for  one  so  young.  Her  large 
brown  eyes  were  pervaded  by  a  softness  akin  to  melancholy,  and  her 
voice  was  very  touching  in  its  gentleness.  She  was  much  beloved  in 
the  two  parishes  'for  the  good  which  she  did,  and  was  as  useful  to  her 
brother  as  a  zealous  curate.  Coming  on  to  the  bowling- round  with  the 
pastor's  two  children,  a  little  boy  and  a  mite  of  a  girl,  who  clung  to  her 
white  muslin  dress,  one  on  each  side,  Heine  Mercier  smiled  an  amiable 
greeting  to  the  village  girls,  and  approached  the  spot  where  her  brother 
and  the  cur£  were  standing.  Both  men  were  hot  and  absorbed,  and  held 
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wooden  bowls  in  their  hands  which  they  prepared  to  trundle  at  the 
"jack."  As  soon,  however,  as  the  Abbe  Bongrand  saw  Heine,  his 
features  brightened,  and  the  "jack  "  seemed  to  lapse  into  a  secondary 
place  in  his  musings. 

"  How  is  the  game  going  on  ? "  asked  Heine,  with  apparent  interest 
in  the  score. 

"  Seven  all,  Mademoiselle,"  laughed  the  cur6  ;  "  but  your  brother  is 
warming  to  the  work,  and  looks  as  if  he  meant  to  win." 

"  I  was  just  going  to  say  the  same  of  him,"  exclaimed  Jean  Mercier ; 
but  uttering  this  he  delivered  his  ball  with  such  precision  that,  slacken- 
ing speed  just  at  the  right  spot,  it  rolled  slowly  up  to  the  "jack,"  just 
kissed  it,  and  lay  snug  beside  it. 

"  There  !  I  cannot  beat  that,"  exclaimed  the  Abbe  Bongrand, 
watching  the  feat  with  admiration. 

"  Come,  Monsieur  le  Cure,  it's  your  turn  !  "  cried  several  lookers-on, 
among  them  M.  Mongros,  the  village  blacksmith  and  mayor,  a  burly 
bachelor  who  was  believed  to  be  courting  Mademoiselle  Reine.  At 
this  summons  the  priest  ran  to  take  his  stand  at  the  pitching  line. 

It  was  not  a  very  clerical  figure  that  he  presented  as  he  held  up  the 
big  wooden  ball  to  the  level  of  his  eye  and  swung  his  arm  like  a  pen- 
dulum. He  had  removed  his  shovel  hat  and  cassock,  and  stood  in  his. 
shirt-sleeves,  wearing  also  velvet  breeches,  black -thread  stockings,  and 
shoes  with  silver  buckles.  His  light  curly  hair  was  brushed  back  off" 
his  smooth-shaven  face,  which  was  fresh  as  a  boy's  ;  but  his  head,  when 
he  bent  it,  revealed  the  priestly  tonsure,  emblem  of  the  crown  of  thorns, 
which  Rome's  ministers  bind  themselves  to  wear  through  life.  When 
he  had  shot  his  ball  with  a  hand  that  was  not  quite  so  steady  as  it  had 
been  five  minutes  before,  Jerome  Bongrand  turned  round  with  a  smile 
and  caught  Reine  Mercier 's  eye.  She  was  seated  on  a  chair  which  the 
polite  blacksmith  had  brought  for  her,  and  this  ponderous  person  was 
bending  over  her  and  making  jokes  to  amuse  her.  An  almost  imper- 
ceptible shade  passed  over  the  young  priest's  face,  and  he  became 
fidgety  until  somebody  called  M.  Mongros  away  on  a  piece  of  municipal 
business,  and  Reine  remained  alone  with  the  children.  Then  somehow 
Bongrand  began  to  play  better. 

The  score  had  gone  creeping  up  point  by  point.  The  "jack  "  had 
been  on  high  ground,  low  ground,  and  level  ground.  The  Abbe  Bon- 
grand was  noted  for  his  skill  in  giving  a  ball  "  legs "  to  roll  up  an 
incline  for  a  finish;  while  the  strong  point  of  Pastor  Mercier  was  the 
backward  screw,  which  pulled  up  a  ball  short,  even  when  going  down  a 
slope.  So  each  man  carefully  chose  his  pitch  according  to  his  play. 
Those  feeble  folk,  who  require  that  their  grass  shall  be  level  as  ice,  can 
hardly  imagine  the  fan  of  coasting  the  side  of  a  gentle  slope  with  a  ball 
kept  straight  by  the  bias,  or  of  taking  a  bold  figure  of  C  by  making 
ground  and  bias  work  together.  Let  a  ground  be  well  rolled  and  watered, 
but  not  ploughed,  harrowed,  and  flooded  before  sowing. 
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Who  was  going  to  win  1  The  villagers  of  Farigny  backed  up  each 
their  champion  with  applause  and  shouts.  Both  were  skilled  players, 
and  both  knew  the  ground.  At  the  melting  of  the  snow  they  spiinkled 
earth  in  any  hollow  that  was  visible ;  in  the  droughts  they  rammed 
down  with  the  beetle  any  spot  that  betrayed  its  superior  height  by  a 
parched  look.  The  public  thought  the  ground  already  level,  but  the 
two  old  players  knew  better.  Every  wave  up  or  down  amounting  to  a 
third  of  an  inch  was  known  to  them ;  every  square  yard  of  dead  level 
was  mapped  out  in  their  minds.  They  were  both  in  good  practice,  and 
both  had  friends  looking  on.  Literally  both  had  friends,  not  each ;  for 
the  friends  of  one  were  the  friends  of  the  other. 

"  Fourteen  all ! "  was  called,  and  it  was  Jean  Mercier's  turn  to  play. 
As  the  game  was  for  fifteen  points,  the  crisis  became  exciting,  and  the 
little,  plump  pastor,  whose  face  was  bathed  in  perspiration,  took  extra 
care  in  surveying  his  ground.  Bongrand,  less  earnest  in  the  matter 
since  Heine  had  come  on  to  the  scene,  turned  and  talked  to  the  pastor's 
sister.  He  had  done  this  in  all  the  pauses  of  the  game,  and  she  appeared 
to  take  as  great  pleasure  in  his  discourse  as  he  in  hers.  Not  that  their 
^conversation  was  particularly  confidential,  for  they  chatted  about  the 
works  of  charity  which  formed  the  business  of  their  daily  lives — the 
visiting  of  the  sick,  the  relief  of  those  in  distress,  the  management  of 
some  evening  classes  for  adults.  Charity  is  not  sectarian,  and  Heine 
never  inquired  whether  a  person  in  need  of  aid  was  Protestant  or 
Catholic.  Nor  did  Bongrand.  On  this  point,  as  on  many  others,  he 
and  the  Merciers  were  of  one  mind,  and  they  had  clubbed  their  resources 
and  energies  to  do  all  the  good  that  can  be  done  by  united  workers.  As 
&  consequence  peace  and  comfort  reigned  in  their  two  parishes,  which 
were  cited  as  exemplary  ones  in  a  diocese  which  was  itself  exemplary, 
thanks  to  its  bishop. 

Reine  and  the  Abbe  Bongi-and  were  still  talking,  and  Pastor  Mercier 
"was  poising  his  ball  once  more  before  making  the  final  pitch  which  was 
to  decide  the  game,  when  suddenly  a  loud  halloo  resounded,  and 
Mongros,  who  had  been  to  the  wine  shop,  appeared,  waving  a  newspaper. 
Mercier,  baulked  of  his  throw,  paused  to  see  what  was  the  matter ;  and 
all  the  spectators  turned  their  eyes  towards  the  big  blacksmith,  who  was 
evidently  the  bearer  of  important  news.  His  face  was  flushed,  and  as 
soon  as  he  was  within  earshot  he  bawled — 

"  Hie,  Monsieur  le  Cure,  bad  tidings  for  you.  Our  good  bishop  is  dead !" 

"  "What !  "  exclaimed  the  Abbe  Bongrand,  with  a  start ;  and  his  ball 
dropped  out  of  his  hand. 

"  Yes.  Monsignor  Beanharnais  died  suddenly  last  night ;  here  it  is 
in  the  paper — you  may  read  for  yourself." 

"  God  receive  him  among  his  saints,"  muttered  Bongrand  inaudibly, 
as  he  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  took  the  newspaper  with  a  trem- 
bling hand.  He  had  become  pale,  and  hig  footsteps  were  unsteady  as  he 
made  for  the  railing  where  his  cassock  hung. 
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All  present  knew  what  deep  love  was  borne  to  good  Bishop  Beau- 
harnais  by  his  clergy,  but  especially  by  Bongrand.  Words  of  sympathy 
were  proffered  to  the  young  priest,  and  groups  were  formed  who  dis- 
cussed the  sad  event  in  low  tones  as  a  thing  for  which  all  in  the  diocese 
had  cause  to  grieve. 

There  were  no  more  bowls  that  afternoon.  Jerome  Bongrand  put 
on  his  cassock  and  bands,  and  wended  his  way  with  head  downcast  to 
the  church,  there  to  have  a  knell  tolled  and  to  recite  a  De  Profundis. 
All  those  of  his  parishioners  who  were  at  hand,  men,  women,  and 
children,  followed  him  unbidden;  only  the  Protestants  of  Taulon 
remained  on  the  common. 

But  they  did  not  stay  there  long. 

Tears  stood  in  Heine  Mercier's  eyes,  and  she  approached  her  brother 
to  whisper  something  in  his  ear.  He  seemed  to  approve,  and  slipped  on 
his  coat  and  white  neckcloth.  "  My  friends,"  he  cried,  beckoning  his 
Swiss  countrymen  round  him,  "  a  great  and  good  man  has  passed  away. 
Let  us  pay  our  tribute  of  respect  both  to  his  memory  and  to  the  grief 
of  our  well-loved  cure  of  Farigny  by  entering  the  house  of  God  and 
praying.  It  would  be  contrary  to  our  faith  to  pray  for  the  repose  of 
the  bishop's  soul;  but  we  may  entreat  that  his  godly  example  may 
not  be  lost  to  us,  and  that  we  may  all  do  our  duty  in  life  as  nobly  as 
he  did." 

So,  headed  by  their  pastor  and  by  Reine  Mercier,  the  Calvinists  of 
Taulon  reverently  entered  the  little  church  of  Farigny  and  knelt  there 
among  their  Catholic  brethren.  Upon  the  lowermost  step  of  the  altar, 
almost  prostrate  in  devotional  attitude,  Jerome  Bongrand  was  pouring 
out  his  whole  soul  in  supplications  for  a  man  who  had  been  his  spiritual 
father  and  benefactor. 

Notices  of  sudden  deaths  must  need  come  unexpectedly,  and  yet 
what  an  unnatural  change  seemed  to  have  fallen  over  the  village  since 
the  sports  of  the  afternoon ! 


II. 

In  Bishop  BeauLarnais  Jerome  Bongrand  lost  something  more  than  a 
personal  benefactor.  A  Churchman  of  that  old  Gallican  school  which 
has  become  so  rare  in  these  days  of  Ultramontanism,  Monsignor  Beau- 
harnais  had  always  lived  to  imbue  his  clergy  with  a  spirit  of  concord. 
He  was  not  one  of  those  who  think  that  the  Church  fulfils  her  mission 
by  running  counter  to  science  and  to  the  modern  doctrines  of  political 
progress.  For  his  own  part  he  eschewed  politics,  and  discouraged  all 
encroachments  on  the  part  of  his  clergy  upon  the  prerogatives  of  the 
civil  power.  At  the  last  (Ecumenical  Council  he  had  voted  against  the 
dogma  of  Infallibility,  and,  though  afterwards  compelled  to  retract, 
under  pain  of  being  held  schismatic,  he  had  done  so  with  sore  reluctance, 
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convinced  that  the  Papal  See  was  acting  amiss.  As  a  consequence  of 
this,  Bishop  Beauharnais's  diocese  was  ill  spoken  of  at  the  Vatican.  It 
was,  perhaps,  the  best  diocese  in  France,  where  more  good  was  done  by 
the  clergy  in  the  schools,  in  the  pulpit,  and  in  social  influence  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  country.  But  it  was  not  a  bigoted  diocese.  No 
controversies  were  started  there;  no  anathemas  were  launched  in  its 
churches  ;  and  to  the  Roman  curia  its  priests  seemed  wanting  in  zealotry. 
One  of  the  last  acts  of  the  bishop  had  been  to  refuse  obedience  to  a  secret 
injunction  of  the  Camarilla,  urging  him  to  exert  his  influence  against  the 
Republican  Government  in  a  parliamentary  election. 

Jerome  Bongrand  had  been  a  favourite  pupil  'of  the  good  bishop. 
On  leaving  the  seminary  he  had  officiated  for  a  while  as  one  of  Monsig- 
nor's  domestic  chaplains,  residing  in  the  episcopal  palace,  and  taking  his 
meals  at  the  bishop's  table.  In  this  daily  intercourse  with  a  prelate  who 
would  have  been  a  cardinal  if  red  hats  were  bestowed  for  merit,  and 
who  might  have  competed  for  St.  Peter's  chair  if  goodness  and  learning 
could  claim  the  tiara,  the  young  priest  had  felt  his  mind  expand  and  his 
soul  aspire  to  the  loftiest  ideal  of  duty.  By  and  by,  after  he  had  been 
appointed  to  the  cure  of  Farigny,  Bongrand  kept  up  a  regular  cor- 
respondence with  his  old  master ;  and  he  had  had  the  gratification  of 
knowing  that  his  friendship  for  Pastor  Mercier  and  the  Calvinists  of 
Taulon  had  secured  the  bishop's  entire  approval.  Indeed,  Bongrand 
could  not  have  ventured  to  become  so  intimate  with  the  Protestant 
minister  if  he  had  not  obtained  sanction  for  such  a  step  from  head-quar- 
ters. At  his  last  visitation  to  Farigny,  Monsignor  Beauharnais  had  said 
to  him,  laying  a  hand  affectionately  on  his  shoulder,  "  Continue  as  you 
are  doing,  my  son ;  make  yourself  beloved,  that  you  may  render  your 
office  lovable.  Love  was  the  main  doctrine  of  our  blessed  Master — 
never  forget  it." 

How  could  Jerome  Bongrand  forget  it?  The  words  dwelt  in  his 
memory  like  a  precious  legacy  which  he  treasured  during  the  sincere 
grief  of  his  bereavement.  For  several  days  he  went  mourning  like  one 
who  has  lost  a  parent ;  and  mingling  with  his  sorrow  over  the  sad  event 
which  had  deprived  the  diocese  of  so  revered  a  chief,  came  apprehensions 
as  to  who  would  be  sent  to  succeed  Bishop  Beauharnais.  Without 
knowing  much  of  the  world  and  its  strifes — so  peaceful  had  his  life  been 
— Bongrand  felt  by  intuition  that  a  bishop  less  mild  than  the  late  pre- 
late might  sadly  disturb  the  quietude  which  he  and  his  brother  priests 
had  been  enjoying. 

One  morning,  about  ten  days  after  the  bishop's  death,  Jerome 
Bongrand,  having  said  his  masses  and  breakfasted,  had  gone  into 
the  little  garden  of  his  presbytery  to  work.  This  garden  yielded  him 
vegetables  and  fruit  for  his  frugal  table,  and  he  tilled  it  himself.  It 
contained  some  strawberry  beds,  a  few  plum  and  pear  trees,  and  was 
bounded  on  one  side  by  a  brick  wall,  where  some  cherries  were  new 
ripening  in  the  sun.  To  the  south  lay  some  forcing  frames,  and  the 
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young  cur6,  having  tucked  up  his  cassock,  was  turning  his  attention  to 
some  mellons,  when  over  the  hedge  he  descried  Heine  Mercier  coming 
down  the  road,  with  a  small  basket  on  her  arm,  whilst  her  little  niece 
trotted  beside  her.  Heine's  familiar  figure,  with  its  grey  cloak  and  straw 
hat,  had  not  been  seen  on  this  road  for  more  than  a  week,  for  the 
Merciers  had  purposely  avoided  troubling  the  cure  with  their  visits 
(luring  a  time  of  trouble,  when  they  thought  he  might  prefer  to  be  alone. 
In  this  they  were  wrong,  for  their  visits  were  never  troublesome  to  him 
— far  from  it ;  and  now  when  he  saw  Heine  he  felt  glad.  She  came 
straight  to  the  presbytery,  and  he  went  to  the  wicket-gate  to  meet  her, 
culling  on  his  way  a  grand  scarlet  rose  which  had  blossomed  that  morn- 
ing on  his  largest  b\tsh.  It  was  a  brotherly  gift,  such  as  he  could  make 
her ;  and  yet  not  quite  a  gift  either,  but  rather  an  exchange,  for  the  con- 
tents of  Heine's  basket  were  intended  as  a  present  to  him. 

"  See,  my  sister  has  told  me  to  bring  you  these  eggs  from  my  poultry 
yard,"  said  she,  when  they  had  exchanged  greetings.  "  I  will  give  them 
to  Babette,  who  will  find  them  fresh,  I  think." 

"  My  old  servant  looks  upon  you  as  her  Providence,  Mademoiselle," 
answered  Bongrand,  with  a  smile.  "  Will  you  walk  into  my  parlour, 
and  let  me  give  Louisette  a  sweet  biscuit  ?  " 

"  No,  thank  you  ;  we  have  some  visiting  to  do,  and  I  only  called  in 
passing  to  offer  you  our  condolences  again,  Monsieur  le  Cure,"  said  Heine, 
gently.  "  Have  you  heard  yet  who  is  to  be  your  new  bishop  ]  " 

"  No.  Most  of  us  would  like  to  see  the  Abbe  Grandier,  Monsignor's 
vicar-general,  appointed.  He  so  ably  seconded  our  dear  master." 

"  His  appointment  might  make  some  difference  in  your  life,  would  it 
not?  You  would  probably  leave  Farigny." 

"  Why,  Mademoiselle  1 "  asked  Bongrand,  astonished. 

"  Oh,  my  brother  suggested  that  might  be  the  case,"  replied  Reine, 
with  a  slight  blush.  "  He  has  heard  that  the  Abbe  Grandier  highly 
appreciates  you,  and  it  would  be  only  fair  if  he  promoted  you  to  a  better 
benefice." 

"  What  better  benefice  could  I  have  than  this  one,  where  I  have  found 
so  many  friends  1 "  exclaimed  Jerome  Bongrand,  rather  troubled.  "  My 
heart  is  in  Farigny.  I  do  not  wish  to  leave  the  parish." 

"  Supposing  promotion  were  offered,  though,  you  would  have  to 
-accept  it,  would  you  not  1 " 

"  I  think  not.  The  offer  would  not  be  made  me  as  a  command — at 
least  I  do  not  presume  so,"  said  Bongrand,  with  growing  animation. 
"No;  I  do  not  wish  to  leave  Farigny.  I  know  every  one  here;  I 
am  happy,  and  have  no  enemies.  Your  friendship,  too,  and  your  bro- 
ther's have  been  very  precious  to  me,  Mademoiselle." 

His  trouble  increased  as  he  spoke,  and  when  he  paused  he  looked  at 
Reine  Mercier  with  a  dismayed  expression,  as  if  she  had  brought  him 
bad  news.  Her  pretty  head  was  half  turned  from  him,  and  her  eyes 
sought  the  ground.  Was  it  the  sun  which,  breaking  at  that  moment 
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from  its  covering  of  clouds,  overspread  Reine's  features  with  a  faint  tinge  ? 
It  may  have  been  fancy,  but  it  seemed  to  Bongrand  that  she  was  pleased 
to  hear  that  he  would  not  willingly  go  away.  Presently  her  face  relapsed 
into  its  habitual  expression  of  grave  serenity,  and  she  talked  about  some 
parish  matters.  Then,  as  noon  was  approaching,  and  she  had  half  a 
league  to  walk  before  reaching  home,  she  called  to  little  Louisette,  her 
niece,  who  was  playing  in  the  road,  and  wishing  the  cure  good-day,  took 
leave  of  him.  Bongrand  stood  at  his  gate,  watching  her  retreating 
figure,  and  holding  in  his  shovel  hat  the  new-laid  eggs  which  she  had 
transferred  from  her  basket. 

He  walked  into  his  presbytery  with  a  sigh,  and  having  consigned  the 
eggs  to  old  Babette,  his  servant,  sat  down  to  think.  His  sensations 
were  as  if  some  peril  threatened  him.  Never  till  then  had  he  contem- 
plated the  possibility  of  being  obliged  to  leave  Farigny ;  and  though  to- 
many  another  young  priest  of  his  talents  the  prospect  of  being  called 
away  from  an  obscure  country  palish  would  have  brought  with  it  agree- 
able excitement,  to  him  it  was  fraught  only  with  misery.  He  had  ceased 
to  be  ambitious,  and  was  content  with  the  humble,  useful  life  which  he 
had  been  leading  for  five  years.  Nevertheless,  something  whispered  to 
him  that  at  his  age  (he  was  but  thirty-two)  he  must  not  hope  to  have 
attained  his  full  peace  on  earth — that  the  trials,  troubles,  arduous  tasks 
which  Providence  sends  to  all  would  come  to  him  also,  and  that,  indeed, 
he  had  no  right  to  shirk  them.  He  was  aware,  moreover,  that  Vicar- 
General  Grandier  did  think  so  highly  of  him  that  it  was  by  no  means 
improbable  Pastor  Mercier's  prediction  would  come  to  pass.  Wherefore 
J6rome  Bongrand  was  almost  tempted  to  hope,  for  his  own  sake,  that 
this  good  man  would  not  get  the  vacant  mitre.  However,  he  was 
spared  long  anxiety  on  this  subject,  for  the  Government  did  not  appoint 
the  Abbe  Grandier.  One  morning  tidings  arrived  that  the  new  bishop 
was  to  be  a  certain  Abbe  Vamusot,  director  of  a  Jesuit  college  near 
Paris  ;  and  that  this  prelate  had  selected  as  his  vicar-general  the  Abbe 
Chiffoin,  a  canon  of  the  Cathedral  Chapter. 

Of  the  Abbe  Yamusot  little  was  known  in  the  Jura.  He  was  an  old 
man,  who  many  years  before  had  enjoyed  some  reputation  as  a  preacher 
in  Paris,  and  who  of  late  years,  while  managing  his  college,  had  written 
a  learned  book  of  theological  disquisition  on  the  Immaculate  Conception. 
But  these  titles  had  not  given  him  universal  celebrity.  In  fact,  Jerome 
Bongrand  had  never  heard  his  name  before.  As  to  the  new  vicar- 
general,*  the  case  was  different,  and  there  was  not  a  priest  in  the  Jura 
but  knew  the  Abbe  Chiffoin  all  too  well. 

In  every  sphere,  where  a  man  of  parts  is  trying  to  do  good,  there 
rises  up  some  peevish  '  homunculus '  to  thwart  him.  Bishop  Beauharnais 

*  A  vicar-general  is  the  right-hand  man  of  a  bishop.  His  position  is  somewhat 
higher  than  an  archdeacon's  in  England,  and  he  enjoys  some  of  the  attributes  of  the 
Anglican  cathedral  dean. 
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had  ruled  all  his  clergy  with  love ;  but  he,  like  others,  had  his  enemy, 
and  that  man  was  Chiffoin.  A  meddlesome,  narrow-headed  bigot,  full 
of  tortuous  thoughts  and  envious  vanity,  Chiffoin  was  a  perfect  specimen 
of  the  priest  who  wants  to  rise  to  ecclesiastical  honours,  and,  as  often 
happens,  he  had  risen  by  making  himself  obnoxious  and  dreadful  to  his 
superiors.  He  had  so  often  caused  scandal  in  parishes  by  the  intempe- 
rate zeal  which  impelled  him  to  pick  quarrels  with  public  personages 
whom  he  hoped  to  earn  credit  by  attacking,  that  Bishop  Beauharnais, 
in  despair  of  ever  curbing  his  unruly  spirit,  had  got  him  promoted  to  a 
canonry,  that  he  might  at  least  have  the  man  under  his  eye.  "  As  a 
canon,"  thought  the  good  bishop,  "  Chiffoin  will  do  less  harm  than  as  a 
cure,  for  it  will  be  I  alone  who  will  suffer  from  his  temper."  And  this 
calculation  proved  true,  for  so  long  as  the  bishop  lived  Chiffoin  could 
only  bustle  and  fret,  without  doing  much  mischief  in  a  chapter,  all  of 
whose  members  were  devoted  to  their  prelate.  But  now  that  he  had 
been  raised  to  the  vicar-generalship,  Chiffoin  had  become  virtually 
master  of  the  diocese.  It  was  a  startling  rise,  for,  as  a  rule,  new  bishops 
reappoint  the  vicars-general  of  their  predecessors ;  and  the  fact  that 
Monsignor  Vamusot  should  have  departed  from  this  usage — which 
almost  has  force  of  etiquette — the  fact  that  he  should  have  put  aside  the 
gentle  and  tolerant  Abbe  Grandier,  and  chosen  the  most  fractious  priest 
in  the  chapter  to  be  his  lieutenant,  was  proof  enough  that  great  changes 
were  to  be  introduced  into  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  the  diocese. 

How  great  these  changes  were  Jerome  Bongrand  was  soon  to  know. 

The  new  bishop  had  been  duly  enthroned  in  the  Cathedral  of  L ; 

he  had  issued  a  rather  unctuous  pastoral  letter  to  the  faithful  in  his  diocese, 
and  another  to  his  clergy,  both  of  which  documents  were  read  in  the 
pulpits  of  all  the  churches  and  afterwards  affixed  to  the  church  doors. 
Then  private  letters  were  sent  out  by  the  Abbe  Chiffoin  to  the  principal 

cures,  enjoining  them  to  repair  to  L on  divers  specified  dates  to  "  pay 

their  homage  to  Monsignor  and  to  receive  instructions."  Jerome  Bon- 
grand  was  favoured  with  one  of  these  mandates,  emblazoned  with  the 
episcopal  crozier  and  mitre ;  but  by  some  mistake  in  the  posting  it  only 
reached  him  on  the  morning  of  the  clay  for  which  he  was  summoned  to 

L .     He  had,  therefore,  only  just  time  to  put  on  his  best  cassock, 

sash,  and  hat,  before  hurrying  off  to  catch  a  train  at  a  country  station 
three  miles  off.  As  it  was,  he  would  have  been  too  late  to  keep  his 

appointment  if  the  blacksmith,  Mongros,  who  was  going  to  L to  buy 

nails,  had  not  given  him  a  lift  in  his  cart.  During  their  ride  the  black- 
smith, as  he  necked  his  whip  over  his  flea-bitten  white  pony,  talked  all 
the  while  of  Heine  Mercier ;  and  he  ended  by  informing  the  priest  that 
he  would  like  to  marry  that  girl  "  if  the  religious  difficulty  could  be  got 
over." 

"  You  see,"  said  he  naively,  "  she  can't  turn  Catholic  because  of  her 
brother ;  and  I  can't  become  a  Protestant,  because  if  I  did  the  Govern- 
ment would  probably  sack  me  from  my  mayorship.  As  for  marrying  as 
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we  are,  I  don't  know  how  it  can  be  done,  for  they  say  this  new  bishop 
isn't  like  the  other.  If  you  see  him  to-day,  perhaps  you  could  slip  in  a 
word  about  giving  me  a  dispense,  eh  ?  "  and  he  nudged  Bongrand. 

The  cur6  of  Farigny  was  shocked  at  this  way  of  treating  religious 
subjects.  He  had  never  much  liked  Mongros,  whom  he  regarded  as  the 
one  black  sheep  of  his  parish ;  but  was  it  from  knowing  that  this  man 
was  a  scoffer  and  addicted  to  drink  that  the  cure  objected  to  him  as  a 
suitor  for  the  hand  of  Heine  Mercier  1  Bongrand  thought  that  Reine 
deserved  a  better  husband,  but  it  was  in  vain  that  he  asked  himself  what 
man  amongst  his  acquaintances  he  would  have  liked  her  to  marry.  In 
truth,  he  deemed  none  good  enough  for  her.  He  inquired  of  the  black- 
smith point-blank  whether  he  had  proposed  to  Mdlle.  Mercier,  and 
heaved  a  sigh  of  relief  on  hearing  that  he  had  not.  Presently  they 
reached  the  railway  station,  and  here  they  parted,  for  they  travelled  to 

L in  different  carriages.  On  arriving  at  the  Cathedral  city,  however, 

Mongros  once  more  cried  to  Bongrand  on  the  platform  :  "  I  say,  don't 
forget  about  my  dispense,  eh  1 " 

Jerome  Bongrand  hurried  to  the  episcopal  palace.  It  was  a  grave 
old  mansion  standing  in  a  narrow  street  adjoining  the  cathedral.  To  the 
rear  of  it  there  stretched  a  finely-wooded  garden,  whose  boundary  wall 
separated  it  from  the  recreation  grounds  of  the  seminary,  which  had  its 
entrance  in  a  parallel  thoroughfare.  Bongrand's  heart  thumped  as  he 
approached  these  old  buildings,  where  all  his  youth  had  been  spent.  Here 
he  had  come  as  a  boy,  when  his  peasant  mother  had  brought  him  raw 
and  uncouth  to  be  educated  ;  here  he  had  acquired  learning ;  here  he  had 
been  confirmed  and  ordained;  and  the  last  time  he  had  visited  the 
palace  it  was  as  the  guest  of  good  Bishop  Beauharnais,  with  whom  he  had 
spent  so  many  happy  hours  conversing  under  those  tall  trees.  The 
palace  had  been  a  hospitable  place  in  those  days,  but  now  something  like 
a  chill  crept  over  Bongrand  as  he  entered  the  vestibule  and  handed  his 
letter  of  audience  to  a  lean  acolyte  in  a  cassock,  who  was  a  stranger  to 
him.  He  was  forthwith  shown  into  a  reception-room,  where  a  dozen 
priests  were  assembled,  talking  in  low  tones,  and  with  looks  of  con- 
straint. 

This  constraint  was  itself  a  new  thing,  for  in  old  days  all  the  clergy 
who  came  from  distant  parishes  to  transact  business  with  the  bishop 
brought  pleasant  stories  with  them,  and  were  glad  to  meet  one  another. 
It  looked,  however,  as  if  a  new  spirit  had  come  over  them.  They  dis- 
cussed some  changes  which  the  new  bishop  was  to  inaugurate — the 
enlargement  of  the  seminary,  the  introduction  of  Jesuit  teachers  into  the 
church  schools,  &c.,  but  they  seemed  afraid  to  pronounce  any  opinion  on 
these  innovations.  They  simply  mentioned  them  as  though  the  faintest 
criticism  might  perhaps  get  them  into  trouble. 

Jerome  Bongrand  had  barely  time  to  shake  hands  with  two  old 
schoolfellows  of  his,  cures  like  himself,  when  some  folding-doors  were 
thrown  back,  and  a  soft-spoken  chaplain  announced  :  "  The  Bishop." 
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Monsignor  Vamusot  walked,  or  rather  hobbled  in,  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  his  vicar-general,  Chiffoin,  and  began  bobbing  his  head  to  his 
clergy  all  round  with  forced  smirks,  while  they  bowed  low.  The  new 
bishop  was  a  decrepit  old  gentleman  who  had  once  been  corpulent,  but 
whose  flesh  had  now  wrinkled  into  grey  folds,  his  body  having  also 
grown  crooked.  His  head  was  quite  bald,  and  his  eyes  were  watery  and 
blinking;  yet  with  his  violet  cassock  and  gold  cross,  and  with  that 
mundane  smirk  of  his,  he  presented  no  bad  specimen  of  a  polished  eccle- 
siastical dignitary.  His  politeness,  though  almost  painful  in  its  studied 
grace,  was,  in  sum,  better  than  the  snarling  roughness  of  Chiffoin,  who 
looked  like  a  churl.  A  dark-haired,  olive-faced  little  man,  with  a  large 
fierce  mouth,  and  sparkling  eyes  for  ever  on  the  move  this  way  and  that 
in  search  of  an  advantage,  the  vicar-general  was  to  an  ordinary  observer 
repugnant,  to  a  physiognomist  terrible.  There  was  ambition,  restless- 
ness, domineering  vanity  in  every  line  of  his  uncanny  visage ;  and  his 
manner  of  holding  the  bishop  under  the  arm  and  conducting  him  round 
the  room  showed  what  a  mastery  he  had  acquired  over  the  age- weakened 
mind  of  his  superior.  All  the  clergy  perceived  this  at  a  glance,  and  each 
of  them,  after  performing  an  obeisance  to  "  Sa  Grandeur,"  made  a 
separate  bow  to  Chiffoin. 

The  bishop  did  but  make  one  turn  of  the  room,  without  saying  more 
than  "good-day  "  to  anybody;  then,  having  waved  a  blessing  to  the  small 
assembly  with  three  fingers,  he  retired  to  his  private  apartments.  The 
clergy  waited  in  the  reception  room,  for  the  soft-spoken  chaplain  came 
to  say  that  Monsignor  would  give  privy  audience  to  each  of  them 
separately  ;  and  shortly  afterwards  Jerome  Bongrand's  name  was  called 
first  of  all. 

He  followed  his  conductor,  and  was  led  to  the  episcopal  study,  where 
he  found  the  vicar-general  alone.  Through  the  windows  fronting  the 
garden,  however,  he  caught  sight  of  the  new  bishop,  installed  in  an  arm- 
chair on  the  lawn,  propped  by  pillows,  and  dozing,  with  his  hands  folded 
on  his  stomach  placidly.  It  was  evident  that  "  Sa  Grandeur  "  had  dele- 
gated all  the  business  of  his  see  to  Chiffoin. 

"  Monsignor  is  fatigued,"  began  the  father,  bluntly,  and  without 
offering  Bongrand  a  seat.  "  He  has  instructed  me  to  give  you  his  orders. 
My  brother,  I  am  informed  that  you  have  been  living  five  years  near  a 
Calvinist  community,  and  that  you  have  not  effected  a  single  conversion." 

"  I  have  not  sought  to  make  proselytes,"  replied  Bongrand,  respect- 
fully. "  Monsignor  Beauharnais  dissuaded  me ." 

"  Stop,"  said  Chiffoin.  "  The  late  bishop  had  in  his  declining  years, 
perhaps  owing  to  bodily  and  mental  infirmities,  ceased  to  display  the 
zeal  which  the  Church  must  now-a-days  expect  of  her  servants.  We  live 
in  godless  times ;  that  is  reason  the  more  why  every  priest  who  feels  im- 
bued with  the  sacredness  of  his  vocation  should  make  war  upon  heresy 
wherever  he  meets  it." 

"  Make  war  ]  "  muttered  Bongrand,  who  had  changed  colour. 
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"  Yes ;  war  to  the  death,  upon  heresy ;  but  that  need  not  hinder  you 
from  conciliating  the  heretics  if  they  can  be  won  by  that  method.  The 
great  point  is  to  convert  them.  Think  what  a  triumph  it  would  be  to 
our  diocese  if  you  could  win  over  to  the  true  faith  the  whole  of  that 
infidel  community  of  Taulon  !  The  mere  idea  should  inflame  your  zeal ! 
Begin  with  that  Pastor  Mercier,  who,  they  tell  me,  is  a  friend  of  yours. 
If  you  capture  the  shepherd,  the  sheep  will  soon  follow." 

"  I  have  no  chance  of  converting  Pastor  Mercier,"  said  Bongrand,. 
with  a  shake  of  the  head.  "  He  is  a  learned  and  good  man,  as  firm  set 
in  his  religion  as  a  rock." 

"  But  he  has  a  wife  and  a  sister,  hasn't  he  1  "  exclaimed  Chiffbin,  in- 
sharp  irritation.  "What  is  the  use  of  your  having  obtained  the  confi- 
dence of  these  women  if  you  do  not  exert  your  influence  over  them  for 
righteous  ends  ?  Baptize  that  heretic's  sister  and  draw  away  half  his 
congregation,  and  you  will  see  if  he  remains  so  rock-like.  Convert  his 
wife,  and  you  will  soon  see  him  come  amongst  us  for  quiet's  sake." 

"  So  you  advise  me  to  break  the  peace  of  my  friend's  home  that  I 
may  win  the  vain  honour  of  a  few  conversions  ? "  ejaculated  Jerome  Bon- 
grand,  trembling  with  an  honest  indignation. 

"  I  give  you  no  advice,  but  orders,"  cried  Chiffoin,  with  glaring  eyes. 
"  If  you  do  not  understand  the  importance  of  the  mission  that  devolves 
upon  you  in  such  a  parish  as  Farigny,  we  will  place  there  some  priest  of 
greater  diligence  than  you.  Go  now,  and  remember  that  the  days  of 
supineness  are  past." 

The  young  cur6,  though  trained  in  a  school  of  implicit  obediencer 
could  not  brook  the  taunt  that  was  conveyed  in  the  last  words,  and  he 
opened  his  mouth  to  speak.  But  the  vicar-general  cut  him  short : — 
"  Enough  !  "  he  cried,  peremptorily,  "  I  give  you  a  month  to  mend  your 
ways.  At  the  end  of  that  time  I  expect  to  hear  that  you  have  made 
some  progress  in  the  course  I  have  indicated.  If  not,  you  will  be  sent  to 
another  parish ! " 


III. 

Jerome  Bongrand  returned  to  Farigny  feeling  stunned.  He  was  not 
surprised  that  the  new  vicar-general  should  be  so  well  informed  as  to- 
his  relations  with  the  Merciers,  for  Roman  Catholic  priests  are  accus- 
tomed to  live  under  the  espionage,  more  or  less  occult,  of  their  superiors  ; 
besides  which,  in  the  present  case  his  friendship  for  the  pastor's  family 
was  a  matter  of  notoriety.  What  astounded  him  was  to  be  told  that  he 
was  in  duty  bound  to  carry  the  brands  of  religious  discord  amidst  a  people 
who  lived  in  brotherly  union.  There  had  never  been  anything  like  ill- 
feeliug  between  the  Catholics  of  Farigny  and  the  Catholics  of  Taulon  ; 
nor  had  the  two  ministers  ever  indulged  in  controversy,  except  now  and 
then  in  fun,  when  they  would  agree,  after  a  good  bout  of  words,  that  they 
were  of  the  same  faith  after  all.  And  so  they  were,  for  the  Christianity 
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which  Mercier  preached  differed  in  no  wise  from  that  in  which  Bongrand 
believed — a  Christianity  of  Christ,  not  a  Mariolatry.  Bishop  Beauharnais 
had  always  set  his  face — like  a  true  Gallican  as  he  was — against  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  worship  of  Mary  over  the  simpler  and  purer  trust  in 
the  Redeemer ;  and  as  to  subsidiary  questions,  such  as  auricular  confes- 
sion, the  celibacy  of  the  priesthood,  &c.,  Bongrand  justly  held  that  these 
were  matters  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  settled  by  men  and  not  to  be 
mixed  up  with  the  dogmas  which  came  from  God. 

The  day  after  his  visit  to  L was  a  Sunday,  and  after  his 

masses,  Bongrand  started  for  Taulon,  to  take  a  midday  dinner  with  the 
pastor's  family,  as  it  was  his  occasional  custom  to  do.  He  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  tell  Mercier  nothing  of  what  had  happened  ;  but  he  was  not 
able  so  to  control  his  features  that  his  anxieties  were  hidden.  His  gaiety 
during  the  meal  was  a  little  forced,  as  Reine,  who  sat  opposite  him, 
promptly  noticed.  The  pastor  noticed  it  too,  and  guessed  something  of  the 
cause,  for  ever  since  hearing  of  Monsignor  Yamu  sot's  appointment  to- 
the  bishopric  he  had  expected  to  learn  that  Bongrand  had  received  orders 
to  cease  from  his  intercourse  with  the  Protestants.  The  thought  of  this 
made  him  sigh,  for  he  valued  the  cure's  friendship.  After  dinner,  instead 
of  proposing  to  walk  over  to  Farigny  and  resume  the  games  of  bowls 
which  had  been  discontinued  since  the  late  bishop's  death,  Mercier 
invited  Bongrand  to  come  and  sit  in  an  arbour  in  the  garden  of  his  par- 
sonage. Here  Reine  brought  them  a  bottle  of  white  wine  and  some 
glasses,  and  left  them  alone. 

The  two  men  sat  silent  a  few  minutes,  enjoying  the  well-earned  repose 
of  a  fine  June  Sunday.  Then  the  Calvinist  laid  a  hand  on  his  friend's 
knee  and  looked  searchingly  into  his  face.  "  Something  has  occurred  to 
grieve  you,  Bongrand  1  Tell  me  the  truth :  persecutions  are  going  to- 
begin  ? " 

"Yes,  they  are,"  exclaimed  the  cure,  with  a  gulp  at  the  throat;  and 
he  poured  out  his  whole  heart  before  the  minister.  He  thought  it  best 
to  speak  out,  for  he  wanted  advice,  and  none  could  give  it  better  than 
Mercier.  "  Tell  me  what  I'm  to  do  !  "  he  said  in  despair,  as  he  concluded. 
"Here  is  one  of  these  cases  in  which  a  man  cannot  see  his  way.  I  ought 
to  obey  my  bishop,  but  I  cannot  perceive  that  there  is  any  righteousness 
in  these  orders  which  have  been  given  me." 

"  Still  less  can  I,"  answered  Mercier,  knitting  his  brows,  not  in  anger 
but  in  reflection.  "  I  see  hard  times  are  coming  on  us ;  but,  hark  you, 
Bongrand,  if  you  leave  Farigny,  our  little  Calvinist  colony  will  probably 
return  to  Switzerland.  It  will  be  better  we  should  do  that  than  stay 
to  wrangle  with  our  neighbours." 

"  I  was  in  hopes  I  might  have  spent  my  life  here." 

"  So  was  I ;  but  with  such  a  man  as  that  new  bishop  and  his  vicar- 
general  we  have  no  peace  to  expect.  I  see  it  all ;  he  will  begin  by 
annoying  us,  then  my  parishioners  and  yours  will  quarrel.  There  will, 
perhaps,  be  fights,  anyhow  bickerings,  malice,  hatred,  and  all  the  evils 
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which  religious  feuds  produce.  Your  removal  (if  you  be  removed)  will 
be  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  war  on  us,  and  I,  for  my  part,  have  no 
wish  to  see  my  people  transformed  into  fanatics  by  persecution,  or  to 
become  one  myself." 

"  I  am  afraid  I  shall  be  removed,"  said  Bongrand,  with  a  moan,  "  for 
I  will  not  lend  myself  to  serve  as  an  instrument  of  annoyance." 

"  No;  you  are  too  upright  for  that,"  answered  the  Calvinist ;  "but  I 
sincerely  pity  you,  for  what  will  your  fate  be  when  you  are  transferred  to 
another  parish?  You  will  be  noted  thenceforth  as  an  insubordinate 
priest,  as  a  man  of  liberal  crochets,  the  worst  stigma  that  can  be  affixed 
to  a  man  of  your  Church  in  the  opinion  of  its  present  rulers.  And  mind 
you,  Ultramontanism  like  M.  Chiffoin's  is  in  the  ascendant,  whereas 
Catholicism  such  as  your  late  excellent  bishop  practised  is  a  thing  of  the 
past — at  least,  it  will  never  be  dominant  so  long  as  you  or  I  are  alive." 

"  If  I  thought  that !  "  cried  Jerome  Bongrand,  starting  up  ex- 
citedly ;  but  he  restrained  himself  before  speaking  aloud.  What  he  had 
to  say  was  vapoured  off  inwardly.  Just  at  that  moment  the  sound  of  a 
voice  raised  in  fervent  conversation  was  heard,  and  Pastor  Mercier  looked 
up  in  surprise. 

"  That's  Mongros,  the  blacksmith,  talking  to  my  sister,"  said  he. 

Talking  and  making  love,  he  might  have  added,  for  the  blacksmith 
was  pouring  forth  beseeching  words  to  which  the  Calvinist  girl  was 
returning  only  discouraging  answers.  The  two  were  concealed  from  view 
by  the  arbour  where  the  ministers  sat ;  but  Heine,  who  doubtless  sus- 
pected that  Mongros's  wooing  might  be  overheard,  entreated  him  to  leave 
her,  and  at  length  broke  away  from  him.  Then  an  expletive  rang 
through  the  air,  and  Mongros  appeared,  his  face  red,  his  eyes  glaring — 

"  I  say,  Mercier,  this  is  a  pretty  business  ;  I've  asked  your  sister  to 
marry  me  and  she  won't." 

"  She  is  her  own  mistress  on  that  point,  you  know,"  said  the  pastor. 

"  But  what  fault  can  she  find  with  me  1  I  am  rich,  having  forty 
thousand  francs  in  the  funds,  three  fields,  and  a  good  forge  ;  then  I  am 
mayor  of  my  commune." 

"  And  you  are  a  very  good  fellow,  let  not  your  modesty  forget  that," 
smiled  Mercier,  soothingly ;  "  still,  all  this  is  nothing  if  Heine  won't 
accept  you.  Have  patience." 

"  I  believe  it's  all  owing  to  our  miserable  differences  of  religion !  " 
ejaculated  Mongros,  accepting  a  glass  of  wine  that  was  poured  out  for 
him,  and  wiping  his  lips  with  the  back  of  his  hand  when  he  had  drunk 
half  of  it.  "  I  say  though,  Mercier,  should  you  seriously  object  if  Made- 
moiselle Heine  became  a  Catholic  1 " 

"  What  a  question!  She  is  as  free  to  change  her  religion  as  she  is  to 
bestow  or  withhold  her  hand." 

"  I'll  tell  you  why  I  ask,"  said  the  blacksmith,  after  bolting  the  rest 
of  his  wine.  "  Supposing  our  friend  there  (and  he  pointed  to  Bongrand) 
were  to  take  your  sister  in  hand,  give  her  an  hour's  lesson  in  the  Gate- 
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cliism  every  day,  and  that  sort  of  thing  ;  at  the  end  of  a  month  he  might 
have  converted  her.  I  have  read  of  this  being  done  with  Protestant 
princesses  who  are  going  to  marry  Catholics." 

"  You  do  us  a  great  honour  in  comparing  my  sister  to  a  princess," 
laughed  Mercier,  not  a  little  amused  ;  "  but  remember  that  Reine  mean 
queen  ;  perhaps  you  would  best  show  your  fealty  in  turning  Calvinist." 

"  No ;  I  can't  do  that,"  said  the  blacksmith,  stolidly.  "  I've 
already  explained  to  the  cure  that  I  should  probably  lose  my-  mayorship 
if  I  did,  and  that  wouldn't  suit  me." 

He  saw  nothing  to  laugh  at.  The  pastor,  however,  who  had  a  sense 
of  the  drollery  of  the  situation,  patted  him  on  the  shoulder  and  told  him 
again  not  to  lose  heai't.  Jerome  Bongrand  had  taken  no  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion, and  now  remarked  that  it  was  time  for  him  to  be  off  to  vespers. 
He  and  the  minister  shook  hands,  and  the  latter  whispered  :  "  Courage — 
I  will  see  you  again  to-morrow,  and  we  will  talk  over  our  position." 

But  the  cure  was  not  suffered  to  walk  to  Farigny  alone,  for  Mongros, 
having  tarried  but  a  moment  to  say  a  few  words  in  private  to  Mercier, 
posted  after  Bongrand  and  accompanied  him  all  the  way,  even  as  far  as 
the  church  porch.  He  repeated  as  a  very  serious  proposal  that  Mademoi- 
selle Reine  should  be  taken  in  hand  with  a  vijw  to  conversion. 

"  You  see  priests  like  you,  Bongrand,  have  every  power  over  a  woman 
when  you  choose  to  exert  it.  Once  get  this  girl  in  your  confessional — 
frighten  her  about  being  a  heretic ;  tell  her  it's  her  duty  to  marry  me 
so  that  she  mayn't  continue  to  be  an  encumbrance  to  her  relatives,  then 
the  trick  is  played." 

"  You  rightly  call  it  a  trick,"  answered  Bongrand,  losing  patience  at 
last.  "  You  must  not  rely  on  me  to  help  you  in  it." 

"  But  why  not  1 "  asked  the  big  blacksmith,  open-eyed. 

"  Because  I  do  not  approve  of  trying  conversions ;  let  those  come 
over  to  us  whom  the  spirit  moves  to  do  it." 

"  Well,  but  stop  a  bit ;  I  say,"  cried  Mongros,  catching  the  cure  by 
his  sash  as  he  was  entering  the  sacristy;  "  you  believe  that  our  religion 
is  the  best,  don't  you  ? " 

"  It  is  my  duty  to  believe  it." 

"  Well,  then,  it's  surely  your  duty  to  rescue  those  whom  you  see  going 
to  hell.  You  are  bound  to  tell  Mademoiselle  Reine  that  her  soul  is  in 
great  jeopardy,  eh  ? " 

"  I  do  not  believe  Mademoiselle  Reine's  soul  is  in  any  jeopardy ;  it 
is  that  of  a  sweet  and  pious  girl,"  replied  Bongrand,  releasing  himself 
from  the  blacksmith  and  entering  the  church. 

"  Well,  but  that  isn't  orthodox  a  bit,"  shouted  Mongros,  left  alone  in 
the  graveyard.  "  I'm  hanged  if  it's  orthodox.  Pardieu  !  the  Inquisition 
would  have  had  you  tried  if  you  had  talked  in  that  way  during  the 
good  times !  " 
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IV. 

Mongros  took  it  very  unkindly  that  the  cure  should  refuse  to  assist 
him  in  his  love  affairs.  He  was  a  hasty,  blunt-spoken  man,  who  had  con- 
siderable influence  in  Farigny,  both  owing  to  his  position  as  mayor  and 
to  his  comfortable  circumstances,  which  enabled  him  to  dispense  a  good 
deal  of  hospitality  under  the  form  of  wine  to  his  bumpkin  toadies.  After 
tippling  hard  for  three  days  to  drown  his  disappointment,  he  ended  by 
making  up  his  mind  that  Jerome  Bongrand  eyed  him  with  disfavour  be- 
cause he  was  a  toper,  and  this  made  him  furious.  The  deep  respect  with 
which  the  cur6  was  regarded  in  the  parish  for  a  time  sealed  the  mayor's 
lips,  but  anger  and  drink  got  the  better  of  him,  and  he  began  ranting 
•during  his  work  in  the  forge  over  the  "  meddlesomeness  of  those  cures." 
He  talked  as  if  he  had  a  very  serious  personal  grievance,  and  in  order  to 
find  supporters  he  stood  treat  to  his  apprentices  and  to  divers  peasants 
who  came  to  have  their  tools  mended,  all  of  whom  were  ready 
enough  to  inveigh  against  the  priesthood  and  to  guffaw  in  relating  loose 
anecdotes  about  them.  The  next  step  was  to  ask  what  is  the  use  of 
•cures?  and  at  last  Mongros,  who  was  drunker  than  usual  that  day, 
shouted  : — 

"  I  don't  see  why  we  should  pay  a  cure  who  isn't  a  true  Catholic 
either.  I  don't  like  heretics.  Next  time  the  grant  is  moved  for  in  the 
Municipal  Council  I  shall  refuse  to  vote  for  it." 

This  was  a  serious  threat,  for  if  a  council  withholds  the  communal 
grant  from  a  country  cur6  he  finds  it  impossible  to  live  on  the  absurdly 
small  salary  of  £28  a  year  which  the  State  allows  him.  Jerome  Bon- 
grand  was  much  afflicted  by  the  mayor's  enmity — or,  rather,  by  the 
other  enmities  which  this  one  stirred  up — for  he  could  ill-afford  to  lose 
the  goodwill  of  his  parishioners  at  a  time  when  his  bishop's  countenance 
was  likely  to  be  withdrawn  from  him  The  keen  blast  of  Ultramontane 
oppression  was  now  beginning  to  blow  all  over  the  diocese,  and  every 
day  brought  tidings  of  some  new  act  of  intolerance  instigated  by  Chiffoin. 
Like  all  men  whose  schooldays  have  been  happy,  Bongrand  was  greatly 
attached  to  the  seminary  where  he  had  been  brought  up  ;  and  he  learned 
with  dismay  that  everyone  of  the  old  masters  of  the  institution — a  set  of 
'wise,  painstaking  men — were  being  turned  away  to  make  room  for  a 
number  of  fussy  yoang  Jesuits  nourished  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Sylla- 
bus. One  day  an  old  priest,  who  had  been  Bongrand's  tutor,  arrived 
footsore  and  dejected  at  the  presbytery  of  Farigny,  and  confessed  that  he 
had  actually  not  the  wherewithal  to  support  himself,  and  should  have  to  go 
and  end  his  days  in  a  clerical  refuge,  seeing  that  Chiffoin,  after  dismissing 
him  from  his  mastership,  would  not  give  him  a  benefice  nor  allow  him  to 
be  employed  as  a  curate.  Bongrand  was  moved  to  tears  by  this  recital  of 
unmerited  wrong,  and  he  offered  his  old  tutor  an  asylum  under  his  roof. 
But  this  the  old  man  would  not  accept.  "  You  will  soon  have  troubles 
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of  your  own,  Jerome,"  he  said  gently,  "and  it  is  because  I  know  your 
high-spirited  character  that  I  have  come  here  to  bid  you  not  rebel  against 
orders  that  may  be  given  you.  Obey,  and  leave  the  responsibility  to  them 
•who  command  you." 

"  Even  when  my  conscience  tells  me  that  I  am  enjoined  to  do  a 
wrong  thing  ?  "  asked  Bongrand. 

"Let  not  your  conscience  judge  those  in  authority  over  you,"  said  the 
old  man,  with  a  shake  of  the  head.  "  You  are  young,  and  it  is  not  good 
that  you  should  sacrifice  yourself,  when  by  giving  obedience  to  our  rulers 
you  may  enjoy  a  long  and  useful  ministry." 

"  But  you,  yourself,  my  father,  seem  to  have  resisted  orders  which 
you  could  not  in  conscience  obey." 

"Well,  my  son,  I  am  old,"  said  the  aged  priest,  evasively.  "  It  was 
not  worth  while  that  I  should  renounce  the  principles  of  a  lifetime  for 
the  sake  of  spending  my  few  remaining  days  in  peace." 

"  Oh  !  "  cried  Jerome  Bongrand,  "  if  I  am  only  to  consult  my  peace, 
I  shall  not  yield.  Your  example  points  me  to  the  true  path,  father,  and 
being  young  I  must  use  my  strength  in  the  cause  of  truth." 

He  spoke  from  a  deep  conviction,  for  his  courage  scouted  the  prudent 
counsels  which  were  only  designed  to  keep  him  out  of  mischiefs  way. 
The  more  he  heard  of  Chiffoin's  goings  on,  the  more  he  felt  that  com- 
pliance with  the  decrees  of  such  a  man  would  be  baseness. 

A  few  days  after  this  he  received  by  registered  parcel  through  the 
post  a  manual  of  clerical  instructions  bearing  the  superscription  "Private 
and  confidential."  It  was  a  manual  relating  to  all  the  questions  which 
a  priest  can  touch  on  in  the  confessional ;  to  the  policy  which  he  should 
pursue  in  his  intercourse  with  civilians  ;  to  his  conduct  during  times  of 
political  elections,  and  so  forth.  Couched  in  a  crafty  spirit,  and  impact  with 
theology  of  the  most  aggressive  sort,  it  was  such  a  document  as  brought 
a  blush  of  shame  to  Jerome  Bongrand's  cheek.  At  first  the  young  cure 
thought  he  was  the  victim  of  a  hoax  played  by  somebody  who  wished  to 
turn  the  Ultramontane  faction  into  contempt ;  but,  by  and  by,  when  he 
had  convinced  himself  that  the  manual  was  a  genuine  official  document 
•which  had  been  commended  to  him  for  his  guidance,  his  blood  boiled. 

He  sat  down  to  answer  Chifibin.  At  starting  he  only  intended  to 
indite  a  short  letter  formulating  some  conscientious  objections ;  but, 
carried  away  by  the  rush  of  thoughts  welling  up  from  his  brain,  he 
covered  several  sheets  of  paper.  He  sat  writing  at  the  open  window  of 
the  study  in  his  presbytery,  and  hours  passed  without  his  noticing  the 
flight  of  time.  His  old  servant,  Babette,  came  to  tell  him  that  his  dinner 
was  ready,  and  found  him  amidst  a  litter  of  big  books  of  reference  which 
he  had  pulled  down  from  his  shelves.  On  her  returning  to  |say  that  the 
dinner  had  got  cold,  he  was  still  plying  his  pen.  "  Patience,  my  good 
Babette,"  he  said,  scarcely  looking  up,  "  I  shall  have  finished  soon,"  bufc 
he  had  not  finished  till  night-time. 

When  at  last  his  thoughts  had  all  been  couched  on  paper,  he  read 
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what  he  had  written,  and  felt  an  author's  pride  in  his  work.  It  was  a 
complete  indictment  against  Ultramontane  policy  and  its  dogmas ;  it  set 
forth  how,  through  the  agency  of  the  Jesuits,  the  Catholic  spirit  of  the 
Christian  Church  had  been  subverted ;  how  new  dogmas,  devised  for 
worldly  objects,  had  been  laid  upon  the  primitive  faith  taught  by  the 
Apostles ;  and  how  he,  Bongrand,  did  not  recognise  the  religion  of  Chif- 
foin  as  having  any  affinity  with  that  inculcated  by  Bishop  Beauharnais. 
In  sum,  Jerome  Bongrand  declared  he  would  appeal  to  Rome.  Many 
another  priest  has  argued  as  he  thus  did  in  the  generous  ardour  of  youth- 
ful illusion,  and  many  another  has  behaved  with  the  combative  rashness 
which  he  showed  after  he  had  written  his  indictment,  for  he  resolved  to 
make  it  public.  If  Chiffoin  alone  were  to  see  it,  nobody  would  be  any 
the  wiser  for  the  protest  he  had  raised  against  Jesuitical  despotism  ; 
whereas  Bongrand  wanted  all  the  world  to  judge  between  him  and  those 
whom  he  accused  of  wrong-doing.  So  he  spent  the  latter  part  of  the  evening 
in  making  two  copies  of  his  letter,  and  having  reserved  one  for  the  vicar- 
general,  addressed  the  others  to  two  influential  newspapers,  one  in  the 
diocese,  the  other  in  Paris.  Then  he  went  out  with  his  precious  parcels 
to  the  post-office. 

It  was  midnight  when  Jerome  Bongrand  had  dropped  his  letters  into 
the  box,  and  he  returned  to  the  presbytery  with  a  buoyant  step  and  a 
light  heart.  He  did  not  feel  as  if  he  had  closed  his  career  in  the  Romish 
Church  for  ever.  So  convinced  was  he  of  the  justice  of  his  cause,  that 
he  pictured  himself  as  obtaining  the  approval  of  the  Pope  for  what  he 
had  written,  and  being  dignified  with  the  glory  of  a  true  Catholic 
Christian.  Alas  !  he  had  written  nothing  new ;  and  the  enemies  whom 
he  had  attacked  have  over  and  over  again  trampled  down  opposition 
stronger  than  that  of  a  poor  village  cur6. 


V. 

Nevertheless,  Bongrand's  manifesto,  as  it  was  called,  did  make  a 
great  noise  in  the  diocese.  It  came  at  a  time  when  some  protests  against 
the  behaviour  of  Vicar-General  Chiffoin  seemed  needful ;  but  the  objec- 
tion taken  against  it  by  the  majority  of  the  clergy  was  that  it  was  not 
the  protest  of  a  Papist ;  it  might  have  been  signed  by  a  Calvinist  or 
Lutheran,  and  if  it  meant  anything  at  all,  it  was  an  argument  against 
Romanism.  So  nobody  was  surprised  to  hear  that  the  cure  of  Farigny 
had  been  suspended  from  his  benefice,  and  had  received  a  summons  to 
appear  before  the  Bishop's  Consistorial  Court  and  answer  a  charge  of 
heresy.  Nay,  most  people  opined  that  Jerome  Bongrand  would  soon  be 
heard  of  as  having  joined  the  sect  of  "  Old  Catholics  "  revived  by  Dr. 
Dollingen  and  Father  Hyacinthe.  This  seemed  the  more  probable,  as  it 
was  now  announced  that  his  friend  Pastor  Mercier,  and  the  latter's  Cal- 
vinist flock,  were  going  to  return  to  Switzerland,  whither  Bongrand  could 
easily  accompany  them. 
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"  Ah  !  that  accounts  for  the  fellow's  lukewarmness,"  cried  Mongros, 
the  blacksmith,  one  day,  as  he  was  beating  a  horseshoe  into  shape  in  his 
forge.  "  I'm  hanged  if  I  didn't  think  there  was  something  loose  witli  him 
from  the  time  when  he  took  to  herding  with  those  Calvinists." 

"'Eh,  eh,  perhaps  he  means  to  do  as  Father  Hyacinthe  did,  and  take 
a  wife  from  among  them,"  observed  a  jocular  farmer  whose  horse  was 
being  shoed. 

"  Why,  who  could  he  find  to  take  him  ] "  asked  Mongros,  his  face 
naming  from  the  forge  fire.  "  An  unfrocked  priest  is  neither  man  nor 
woman." 

"  Eh,  I  don't  know  about  that ;  ask  Mdlle.  Heine  Mercier,"  laughed 
the  peasant. 

"  Heine  Mercier  1 "  muttered  Mongros. 

"  Yes ;  the  pastor's  pretty  sister.  She  and  the  cure  seem  mighty 
sweet  upon  each  other.  I've  met  them  walking  side  by  side  down  the 
lanes  of  Taulon  any  day  this  last  week.  Ever  since  that  letter  appeared 
in  the  paper,  in  fact,  they've  been  together ;  and  my  opinion  is  that  Bon- 
grand  is  simply  going  to  chuck  his  cassock  aside  in  order  to  marry  the 

girl." 

"  Thunder  of  Heaven  !"  shouted  the  blacksmith,  bringing  down  his 
hammer  upon  the  anvil  with  such  force  that  a  myriad  of  sparks  leaped 
aloft.  "  By  my  soul,  if  I  thought  that,  I'd  stir  up  all  the  Catholics  of 
Farigny  to  give  them  both  such  a  charivari  with  pots  and  kettles  that 
they'd  be  obliged  to  fly  the  country  this  very  night.  But,  no,"  added  he, 
flinging  his  hammer  down,  and  speaking  as  if  a  reflection  had  occurred  to 
him.  "  No.  I  tell  you  an  unfrocked  priest  can't  marry.  I  know  some- 
thing about  it,  as  I'm  mayor.  If  Bongrand  came  to  me  and  asked  me 
to  perform  the  civil  marriage  for  him,*I'd  say,  '  Walk  off,  you  scamp.' 
The  law  courts  have  decided  that  it  would  be  my  duty  to  act  so." 

"  Yes,  yes ;  but  there's  nothing  to  prevent  Monsieur  le  Cure  from 
going  to  get  himself  naturalised  in  the  Canton  of  Geneva,  where  he  can 
marry  fast  enough,"  answered  the  peasant. 

The  thought  of  Jerome  Bongrand's  marrying  Heine  Mercier  was  too 
much  for  the  blacksmith  Mongros.  He  left  his  forge,  ran  home  to  dress, 
and  an  hour  later  was  walking  with  quick  strides  down  the  road  at  Tau- 
lon which  led  to  the  parsonage.  It  happened  to  be  during  school  hours, 
and  consequently  Pastor  Mercier,  who  discharged  the  double  duties  of 
minister  and  teacher  in  his  parish,  was  not  at  home.  As  for  Madame 
Mercier,  she  was,  as  usual,  in  her  kitchen,  but  on  seeing  Mongros,  whom 
she  rather  liked  and  favoured  as  a  suitor  for  her  sister's  hand,  she  said, 
"  Oh,  I  suppose  you've  come  to  see  Heine,  you'll  find  her  in  the  garden, 
I  think,  with  Monsieur  le  Cure." 

"With  Monsieur  le  Cure!"  muttered  Mongros  between  his  teeth. 
"  Pretty  company." 

"  Yes,"  continued  Madame  Mercier,  who  did  not  hear  this  remark. 
"  The  cure  has  come  to  say  good-bye.  It  seems  he  is  going  away  as  a 
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missionary.  Oh,  Monsieur  Mongros,  what  troubles  we  have  had  since 
that  new  bishop  came.  And  now  it  seems  scandal  is  busy  with  our  poor 
cure's  name.  You  ought  to  stop  it,  for  there  was  never  a  better  man 
alive." 

"  That  may  be  your  opinion,"  growled  Mongros,  "  it  isn't  mine." 

"  Oh,  but  haven't  you  heard  of  his  noble  conduct  1 "  said  Madame 
Mercier,  who  was  a  voluble  little  lady.  "  Why,  as  soon  as  an  old  tutor 
of  his  had  come  to  tell  him  that  he  had  done  wrong  in  writing  his  letter, 
and  that  by  so  doing  he  would  bring  discredit  on  the  memory  of  Bishop 
Beauharnais,  whose  pet  pupil  he  was  known  to  be,  why  Bongrand  waa 
filled  with  repentance,  and  now  he  is  going  to  recant." 

"  To  recant  ! " 

"Aye.  It  seems  he  is  to  go  to  Rome  and  throw  himself  at  the  Pope's- 
feet  to  ask  for  forgiveness ;  after  which  he  is  going  as  a  missionary  to- 
China.  He  is  saying  good-bye  to  Heine  now  ;  go,  and  you'll  find  him  m 
the  garden." 

The  blacksmith  went  amazed.  The  notion  that  a  priest  could  utterly 
humble  himself  in  deference  to  the  ecclesiastical  rule  of  obedience  was 
one  that  he  could  not  grasp  all  at  once.  The  garden  was  strangely  still, 
but  as  Mongros  advanced  he  heard  sounds  of  sobbing  near  the  arbour. 

He  walked  forward  on  tiptoe  and  looked  stealthily  through  the  ivyr 
expecting  to  witness  a  love  scene.  He  saw  Bongrand  standing  up  bare- 
headed, with  his  hands  folded  on  his  breast,  and  a  serene  look  on  his  face, 
which  was  wan  and  pale.  Bxine  Mercier  was  seated  on  a  bench  and 
crying. 

Suddenly  Bongrand  held  out  his  hand :  "  Good-bye,  my  sister,"  he 
said.  "  And  now  have  you  anything  to  ask  me  before  I  go  1 " 

"  Yes,  your  blessing,  father,"  she  faltered,  and  flung  herself  on  her 
knees  at  the  feet  of  the  young  priest,  who  raised  his  hands  and  made  the 
sign  of  the  cross  over  her. 

That  is  the  scene  which  the  blacksmith,  Mongros,  witnessed  through 
the  ivy. 
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A  LIFE-HISTORY  faithfully  narrated  is  always  a  pleasant  thing  to  hear, 
whether  it  be  the  history  of  a  thinker,  a  fighter,  or  a  worker.  Biography 
forms  the  most  favourite  department  of  solid  literature ;  while  novels, 
which  are  biographies  released  from  the  trammels  of  precise  fact,  rank 
first  in  popularity  of  all  imaginative  works.  But  a  life-history,  which 
extends  through  ten  centuries  or  more,  which  carries  us  through  varying 
phases  of  national  development  from  the  days  of  the  pirates  who  drove 
out  the  "Welsh  aborigines,  and  settled  down  in  Kent  and  East  Anglia,  to 
the  days  of  the  weavers  who  weave  for  the  world  and  the  thinkers  wha 
are  revolutionising  science  and  philosophy  in  our  midst — such  a  life- 
history  may  surely  claim  a  little  passing  attention  beside  the  ephemeral 
biographies  of  short-lived  men.  Almost  every  English  Christian  name 
can  point  back  to  an  age  nearly  as  great  as  this,  and  its  chequered  story 
is  full  of  curious  facts,  which  often  throw  an  interesting  side-light  upon 
half-forgotten  pages  of  our  national  annals.  Suppose,  then,  we  take  the 
commonest  among  them,  and  ask  what  information  we  can  gather 
regarding  it  from  mediaeval  chroniclers  or  modern  philologists. 

The  name  of  John  may  fairly  claim  to  be  the  representative  English 
Christian  name.  Not  only  does  it  compose  part  of  our  collective  person- 
ality as  John  Bull,  but  it  also  gives  a  praenomen  to  our  countless  John 
Smiths,  and  in  its  diminutive  form  of  Jack  it  passes  as  the  general  title 
of  everybody  whose  more  proper  designations  happen  to  be  unknown  to 
us.  Moreover,  it  has  supplied  us  with  a  larger  number  of  well-known 
surnames  than  almost  any  other  baptismal  name,  and  it  may  therefore 
fitly  form  the  peg  upon  which  to  hang  a  few  reflexions  upon  English 
nomenclature  in  general. 

I  do  not  propose  to  trouble  the  reader  with  any  abstruse  discussion 
as  to  the  Aramaic  derivation  and  Semitic  affinities  of  the  primitive  word 
whose  English  dress  is  that  of  John.  I  shall  frankly  confess  that  I 
know  nothing  whatever  upon  those  very  learned  subjects,  and  I  shall 
not  burn  my  fingers  by  meddling  with  their  explosive  philology.  Nor 
do  I  mean  to  trace  our  name  through  the  loannes  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
the  Giovanni  of  Italian,  the  Johann  of  German,  the  Jehan  or  Jean 
of  early  and  later  French,  down  to  the  John  of  our  own  mother-tongue. 
I  shall  content  myself  with  accepting  the  word  in  its  primitive  English 
dress,  and  following  its  fortunes  after  it  became  thoroughly  acclimatised 
in  our  harsh  northern  mouths,  so  far  from  the  soft  influences  of  its 
native  Syrian  air. 

16—2 
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The  name  of  John,  though  now  so  common  in  our  midst,  was  not  a 
favourite  with  our  early  English  forefathers.  With  a  few  rare  excep- 
tions, whose  nature  we  shall  examine  later  on,  it  does  not  occur  before 
the  Norman  Conquest.  And  when  we  look  at  the  mass  of  our  familiar 
names,  we  shall  see  that  this  is  the  case  with  every  one  of  them. 
Robert,  Thomas,  "William,  Henry,  Richard,  James ;  Mary,  Ellen,  Eliza, 
Emily,  Catherine,  Margaret,  Jane  :  none  of  these  are  commonly  found  as 
native  names  until  after  the  invasion  of  Duke  "William. 

In  fact,  we  may  say,  in  a  certain  sense,  that  truly  English  Christian 
names  are  now  all  but  unknown  in  England.  Our  whole  modern 
nomenclature  is  almost  entirely  foreign  or  scriptural..  In  the  gpod  old 
English  days,  when  the  English  nation  spoke  the  pure  English  tongue  in 
its  unadulterated  form — which  a  foolish  modern  prac'.ice  has  christened 
Anglo-Saxon — men  and  women  bore  names  compounded  from  words 
having  a  common  significance  in  the  language  of  the  day.  Such  names, 
in  our  own  time,  are  those  of  Mercy,  Charity,  or  Patience  ;  and  to  a  less 
degree,  Ernest,  Clement,  or  Blanche.  But  most  of  our  common  desig- 
nations to-day,  such  as  those  instanced  above,  at  once  show  their  foreign 
origin  by  the  fact  that  they  convey  no  meaning  to  us  as  they  stand.  In 
early  English  times,  however,  before  the  Dane  and  the  .Norwegian  from 
Scandinavian  lands,  or  the  Norman  (a  Scandinavian  with  a  lacquer  of 
Romance  civilisation)  had  overflowed  the  country,  every  English  man  or 
woman  bore  a  name  which  at  once  conveyed  a  meaning  to  the  hearer  in 
his  'own  tongue.  A  few  of  these  names  survived  through  the  middle 
ages,  because  they  belonged  to  popular  saints,  as  in  the  case  of  Edward, 
which  was  borne  by  the  Confessor,  our  last  English  king,  or  of  Edmund, 
which  commemorated  the  martyr  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and  the  saint  of 
Canterbury ;  a  few  more  have  been  revived  in  modern  times,  as  in  the 
case  of  Alfred,  Edgar,  and  Edwin,  which  owe  their  present  popularity  to 
the  renewed  interest  in  our  early  history  :  but  the  vast  mass  have  been 
so  utterly  dispossessed  by  the  foreign  intruders  that  their  very  memory 
has  passed  away,  and  when  we  see  them  now  in  the  pages  of  Mr.  Free- 
man or  Mr,  Green,  they  seem  like  strange  and  uncouth  importations 
from  some  forgotten  tongue. 

.  A  few  examples  of  these  true  English  names  will  suffice  to  show  their 
general  character. . .  Most  of  the  best  known,  which  are  really  royal 
names,  are  compounded  of  cethel,  "  noble,"  as  JEthelbald,  yEthelberht, 
^Ethelre'd,  ^Ethelstan,  and  ^Ethelwulf;  or  of  ead,  "rich,"  as  Eadbald, 
Eadberht,  Eadward,  Eadmund,  and  Eadric :  or  of  celf,  "  an  elf/'  as 
Alfred;  ^Elfhreg,  ^Elfric,  and  ^Ifwine.  Of  course,  there  are  many 
other  common  elements,  which  enter  into  such  names  as  Oswald,  Oswin, 
Ecgberht/Swithhun,  Wulfstan,  and  Leofwine;  but  these  will  probably 
be  more  than  enough  for  the  modern  reader.  Many  of  them  have 
undergone  sad  havoc  at  the  hands  of  historians  and  Latinizers.  For 
example,  Godgifu,  the  gift  of  God,  has  degenerated  .into  Godiva ; 
Eadgith,  the  name  of  the  Confessor's  queen,  has  taken  the  forms  of 
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Edith  or  Editha ;  and  ^Ethelthryth,  after  passing  through  the  inter- ' 
mediate  stage  of  Etheldreda,  has  finally  settled  down  into  Awdrey. 

A  little  later,  the  Scandinavian  colonization  introduced  a  number  of 
new  Northern  names.  Of  these,  Harold  alone  still  holds  its  place;  but 
Cnut,  Swend  or  Swegen,  Tostig,  and  others  of  like  character,  find  frequent 
mention  in  our  history. 

It  is  only  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  however,  that  the  names 
which  we  now  regard  as  distinctively  English  first  made  their  appear- 
ance. And  when  we  come  to  examine  their  forms,  we  find  apparently  a 
curious  contradiction.  The  English,  as  we  have  all  been  told  so  often  of 
late  years,  are  a  Low  Dutch  nation  ;  but  these  so-called  English  names, 
John,  Thomas,  James,  Henry,  Richard,  Robert,  and  William,  are  all  of 
them  either  scriptural  or  else  High  German  in  origin. 

How  can  we  account  for  this  peculiarity?  Not  only  were  the 
English  themselves  a  Low  Dutch  race,  but  the  Normans  who  introduced 
these  names  among  them  were  of  Scandinavian  descent,  and  therefore ' 
even  lower  Teutons,  so  to  speak,  than  the  English  themselves.  "  The 
answer  to  the  puzzle  is  to  be  found  in  a  universal  tendency  of  mankind 
everywhere  to  choose  for  themselves  or  their  children  what  seem  to  them 
fine  or  fashionable  names.  Accordingly,  wherever  a  royal  family  belongs 
to  a  different  race  from  that  which  they  govern,  the  royal  names  rapidly 
spread  downward,  through  the  nobility,  to  the  people  at  large.  ; 

We  have  an  instance ' of  this  in  the  sudden  outburst -of  German 
nomenclature  "which  followed  the  advent  to  'England  of  the  House  of 
Hanover.  The  loyalty  of  our  great-grandfathers'  flooded  the  country  at 
once  with  Georges,  Fredericks,  Charlottes,  and  Sophias.  Every  young 
man  of  quality  was  an  Ernest,  an  Augustus,  an  Adolphus,  or  a  Lewis  ; 
every  girl  was  an  Augusta,  a  Louisa,  a  Caroline,  or  a  Matilda.  The 
doubtful  personage  whom  the  young  squire  palmed  off  on  the  family  of 
the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  as  a  lady  of  distinction  from  London  had  assumed 
the  fashionable  designation  of  Miss  Carolina  Wilhelmina  Amelia  Skeggs. 
So  common  did  these  Hanoverian  importations  become,  that  a  testy  old 
gentleman  in  one  of  Miss  Austen's  novels,  protesting  against  new-fangled 
finery,  wishes  all  the  girls  were  plain  Sophies — that  being  evidently  his 
notion  of  a  good  old-fashioned  English  name.  So,  too,  in  our  own  time, 
a  perfect  crop  of  Alberts,  Victorias,  Alexandras,  Alfreds,  Mauds, 
Albertas,  and  Victors,  has  blossomed  forth  through  Great  Britain  and 
the  colonies,  from  the  seed  sown  by  our  present  reigning  family. 

Now,  all  our  familiar  English  Christian  names  are  due  to  an  exactly 
similar  process.  William,  Richard,  Robert,  Henry,  and  the  rest  were 
originally  High  German  designations.  The  Frankish  conquerors  of  Gaul 
took  them  in  their  train  to  Laon,  Soissons,  and  Paris.  Before  long,  the 
Romanised  Celts  imposed  their  language  on  their  masters ;  so  that 
French  is  now  a  Latin  not  a  Teutonic  tongue.  But  the  people,  in 
return,  took  their  names  from  the  Frankish  nobles,  and  to  this  day  the 
Romano-Celtic  inhabitants  of  France  call  themselves  Charles  or  Louis, 
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after  the  Karls  and  Hludwigs  of  their  Teutonic  lords.  "When  the 
Northmen  settled  in  turn  among  the  downs  and  dales  of  Neustria,  they 
too  adopted  the  High  German  designations  of  their  feudal  superiors  at 
Paris ;  and  the  Hrolfs,  Grims,  Bib'rns,  Thors,  and  Hacos,  whose  memory 
still  survives  in  Grimonville,  Borneville,  Tourville,  and  Haconville,  gave 
•way  to  the  Roberts,  Walters,  Williams,  Henrys,  and  Johns,  with  whom 
we  are  so  familiar  in  the  story  of  the  Conquest.  As  soon  as  the  Norman 
dynasty  was  firmly  settled  on  the  English  throne,  our  own  ancestors 
again  borrowed  these  names  from  the  new  nobility,  and  the  Godrics  and 
Godgifus  of  our  early  history  yield  place  at  once  in  the  chronicles  to  the 
intrusive  prsenomens  of  Normandy,  Anjou,  and  Aquitaine.  Thus  the 
High  Germans  gave  these  words  to  the  Celtic  Romance  people  of  Gaul, 
the  Celts  gave  them  to  the  Scandinavian  Normans,  and  the  Normans 
handed  them  on  to  the  Low  German  English. 

Among  the  names  thus  introduced  to  England  was  the  scriptural 
John.  It  is  true  we  meet  with  it  once  or  twice  in  earlier  times,  as  in 
the  case  of  St.  John  of  Beverley,  John  the  Archchantor,  who  came  with 
Benedict  Biscop  from  Rome  in  680,  and  John  the  Old  Saxon,  whom 
King  JElfred  brought  from  Corvei  to  preside  over  the  monastery  which 
he  raised  on  the  site  of  his  old  hiding-place  at  Athelney ;  but  these  were 
probably  mere  "  names  of  religion,"  like  the  Clements  and  Innocents  of 
the  Papacy,  or  the  Brother  Dunstans  and  Father  Xaviers  of  our  own 
ecclesiological  Anglicans ;  while  the  two  latter  cases  at  least,  the  persons 
being  foreigners,  have  no  real  bearing  upon  English  nomenclature. 
Indeed,  scriptural  names  were  altogether  rare  in  early  English  times. 
The  converted  folk  of  Wessex  or  Northumbria  continued  to  use  their  old 
pagan  titles,  derived  from  Thor  and  Woden,  long  after  the  Christian 
continent  had  taken  to  calling  its  children  in  honour  of  the  saints  of  the 
Church. 

Very  soon  after  the  Conquest,  however,  John  had  firmly  established 
itself  as  a  popular  name.  As  Miss  Yonge  points  out,  there  were  so 
many  St.  Johns  that  children  had  a  special  chance  of  obtaining  that 
designation,  because  it  was  very  usual  to  call  a  child  after  the  saint  on 
whose  festival  he  was  born.  Besides  St.  John  the  Divine,  and  St.  John 
Baptist,  there  were  St.  John  of  Egypt,  St.  John  Chrysostom,  St.  John 
the  Silent,  and  the  aforesaid  Saint  of  Beverley,  together  with  a  whole 
minor  host  of  popes  and  local  martyrs  or  confessors,  known  to  fame  only 
through  the  ponderous  tomes  of  the  Bollandists.  Accordingly,  from  the 
Conquest  onward,  John  began  to  share  with  William  the  first  honours  of 
English  nomenclature.  Mr.  Bardsley  finds  among  the  under-tenants  of 
Domesday  Book  68  Williams,  48  Roberts,  28  Walters,  and  10  Johns. 
But  by  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  he  notices  in  a  list  of  588  persons  in 
Wiltshire,  92  Williams,  88  Johns,  55  Richards,  and  48  Roberts.  Under 
Edward  III.,  out  of  133  Common  Councilmen  of  the  City  of  London, 
35  were  Johns,  while  only  17  figure  under  William,  and  15  under 
Thomas.  Forty  years  later,  the  disproportion  becomes  still  greater, 
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and,  not  to  trouble  the  reader  with  further  statistics,  I  may  say  briefly 
that  John  maintained  its  place  as  the  most  popular  English  Christian 
name  till  the  seventeenth  century.  Then,  however,  a  counter-revolution 
set  in.  "  It  is  interesting,"  says  Mr.  Bardsley,  "  to  trace  the  way  in 
which  William  has  again  recovered  itself  in  later  days.  Throughout  tlie 
Middle  Ages  it  occupied  a  sturdy  second  place,  fearless  of  any  rival 
beyond  the  one  that  had  supplanted  it.  Its  dark  hour  was  the  Puritan 
commonwealth.  As  a  Pagan  name,  it  was  rejected  with  horror  and  dis- 
dain. From  the  day  of  the  Protestant  settlement  and  William's  acces- 
sion, however,  it  again  looked  up  from  the  cold  shade  into  which  it  had 
fallen,  and  now  once  more  stands  easily,  as  eight  centuries  ago,  at  the 
head  of  our  baptismal  registers.  John,  on  the  other  hand,  though  it 
had  the  advantage  of  being  in  no  way  hateful  to  the  Puritan  conscience, 
has,  from  one  reason  or  another,  gone  down  in  the  world,  and  now  has 
again  resumed  its  early  place  as  second." 

The  shape  in  which  the  name  appears  has  varied  very  little  since  its 
first  introduction.  It  is  true  that  during  the  early  English  period, 
before  the  Conquest,  it  is  always  written  in  its  Latin  form,  Johannes;  bu!; 
so  are  all  other  names  of  saints  or  biblical  personages,  because  the  Eng- 
lish of  that  age  treated  them  as  foreign  and  unnaturalized  words,  just  as 
we  still  treat  Alphonse,  or  Marie,  or  Ernst.  The  abbreviation  Johan 
occasionally  occurs  in  manuscripts,  but  it  is  merely  the  analogue  of  our 
own  Jno.  Smith  or  Wm.  Brown,  and  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  spoken 
sound.  So  soon,  however,  as  the  Norman  revolution  in  our  nomencla- 
ture took  place,  the  French  form  of  Johan,  afterwards  softened  in  France 
into  Jehan,  came  at  once  into  general  use.  We  have  few  monuments  of 
our  language  in  the  period  intervening  between  the  termination  of  the 
English  Chronicle  in  the  reign  of  Stephen  and  the  resuscitation  of  the 
native  literature  under  Henry  III.,  in  which  to  trace  the  progress  of  the 
new  forms.  But  the  last-named  king  once,  and  once  only,  in  1258, 
issued  a  proclamation  in  the  vernacular,  with  a  parallel  copy  in  French, 
the  official  tongue.  Among  the  witnesses  to  this  deed  occurs  the  name 
of  John  Fitz-Geoffrey,  as  we  should  now  say ;  and  the  French  version 
writes  his  pnenomen  in  full  as  Johan.  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
English  translation  only  gives  the  abbreviated  form,  Joh. ;  which  Mr. 
Ellis,  in  his  prodigiously  learned  commentary  upon  the  document,  be- 
lieves to  have  been  pronounced  "  Dzhoon."  It  may  be  well  to  apprise 
the  reader  who  is  not  familiar  with  Mr.  Ellis's  "  palaeotype "  system, 
that  this  formidable-looking  compound  of  letters  represents  the  more 
simple  sound  of  Joan,  as  ordinarily  pronounced.  Looking  through  a 
few  later  authorities,  I  find  Jon  in  Robert  of  Gloucester  (1298)  ;  Jone  in 
Robert  Manning  of  Brunne  (1303) ;  John,  in  the  Scottish  poet  Barbour, 
himself  a  bearer  of  the  name  (1375) ;  and  Joon  in  Wyclif  (1380),  who 
must  have  used  that  spelling  in  his  own  signature.  So  that  on  the 
whole,  though  French  example  exhibits  now  and  then  a  stray  Johan  or 
Jehan,  we  may  conclude  that  from  the  date  of  its  first  general  introduc- 
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tion,  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  the  name  John  has  always  had  ap- 
proximately its  present  orthography  and  pronunciation. 

But  as  soon  as  a  name  has  fairly  established  itself  in  popular  favour, 
it  always  undergoes  that  clipping  in  everyday  use  which  results  in  the 
shortened  form  we  call  a  diminutive.  Children  are  the  great  diminutive- 
makers,  and  the  impress  of  their  childish  mispronunciation  remains  visi- 
ble to  the  end  upon  most  of  their  manufactures.  Thus  the  hard-trilled 
middle  letter  of  Sarah  becomes  softened  in  their  lips  to  Sally.  Just  in 
like  manner,  the  same  hard  consonant  in  Mary  gives  place  to  the  milder 
sound  of  Molly.  Even  here,  the  initial  is  too  much  for  infantile  organs, 
and  we  finally  get  the  corruption  Polly,  which  seems  at  first  sight  quite 
unconnected  with  its  original,  Mary.  But,  when  we  compare  the 
analogous  changes  of  Martha  into  Matty,  or  Patty,  and  of  Margaret  into 
Maggy,  Meggy,  or  Peggie,  we  can  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  real  nature  of 
the  softening  process.  Such  a  change  passes  over  every  really  naturalised 
Christian  name,  and  we  may  test  the  acclimatisation  of  a  foreign 
prsenomen  by  inquiring  whether  it  has  yet  received  a  recognised 
diminutive. 

Now  the  colloquial  form  of  John  in  modern  England  is  Jack,  and 
this  simple  little  word  has  been  a  great  stone  of  stumbling  to  many 
philologists.  One  after  another,  they  have  gone  on  repeating  that  Jack 
is  the  Anglicised  equivalent  of  Jacques,  which,  of  course,  represents  the 
Jacob  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  James  of  the  New — the  Giacomo, 
lago,  or  Jakob  of  sundry  European  languages.  But  how  could  John 
and  James  thus  become  confused  together  ?  The  sceptical  had  many 
doubts  upon  this  point ;  but  the  weight  of  authority  bore  them  down, 
and  having  nothing  better  to  offer,  they  acquiesced. 

Quite  recently,  however,  Mr.  E.  B.  Nicholson,  an  indefatigable 
scholar  who  never  allows  any  fallacy,  however  specious,  to  impose  upon 
his  acumen,  has  shown  that  the  real  origin  of  Jack  is  something  very 
different.  We  all  know  the  common  diminutive  words,  pipkin,  manni- 
kin,  lambkin,  and  wifiekin.  Now  the  same  diminutive  termination  was 
commonly  added  in  Middle  English  times  to  the  names  of  persons.  Thus 
from  Simon,  we  get  Simkin ;  from  Thomas,  Tomkin ;  from  Walter,  Wat- 
kin;  and  from  Lawrence,  Larkin.  Perkin  Warbeck's  real  Christian 
name  was  Pierre  or  Piers :  the  diminutive  was  doubtless  a  Tudor  device 
for  ridiculing  his  humble  origin.  Similarly,  from  John  we  have  the  pet 
names  Jonkin  and  Jankin.  In  an  early  English  poem  of  the  first  half  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  we  find  some  lines  which  I  will  modernise  "  for 
the  ladies,"  as  old-fashioned  gentlemen  say  when  they  quote  Latin,  after 
this  manner  : 

These  persons  I  -ween 
Art  nought  forborn, 
Nor  those  proud  young  men 

That  Malekin  loveth, 

And  those  proud  maidens 

That  Janekin  loveth. 
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Here  Malekin  stands  as  the  diminutive  of  Mary,  being  altered  from 
Marikin  just  like  our  modern  Molly,  though  in  earlier  times  a  very 
similar  form  stood  as  the  shorter  dress  of  the  Norman  Matilda :  while 
Janekin,  of  course,  represents  the  pet  name  from  John.  Thus,  even  at 
this  early  date,  John  and  Mary  were  already  the  typical  English  names, 
which  might  be  used  generically,  and  they  had  already  formed  recog- 
nized diminutives,  one  of  which  leads  us  gradually  on  to  our  modern 
Jack. 

At  a  much  later  period,  in  old  Tusser's  curious  doggerel,  we  find  the 
same  form  still  surviving.  Among  his  economical  precepts  to  his  coun- 
trymen are  the  following  lines  : —  > 

Delight  not  for  pleasure  two  houses  to  keepe, 
Lest  charge  without  measure  upon  thee  doe  creepe  ; 
And  Jankin  and  Jenikin  coosen  thee  so, 
To  make  thee  repent  it  er  yeere  about  go. 

But  such  forms  as  Jonkin  and  Jankin  are  far  too  hard  for  nursery 
pronunciation ;  and  so  we  find  them  shortly  cut  down  to  Jocky  and 
Jacky.  Mr.  Nicholson  compares  this  change  with  that  of  monkin  into 
monkey,  or  of  dunkin  into  donkey.  Exactly  analogous  are  our  modern 
softenings  of  Susan  into  Susie,  and  Ernest  into  Ernie.  Indeed,  one  may 
say  that  children  generally  object  to  ending  any  word  with  a  consonant, 
and  much  prefer  clipping  the  last  syllable  to  taking  the  extra  trouble  of 
pronouncing  it.  Half  our  pet  names  are  formed  by  such  a  dropping  of 
the  final  consonant,  and  the  other  half  by  a  lengthening  of  other  names 
into  uniformity  with  them.  Thus  a  child  in  our  own  nurseries  who  has 
two  sisters,  named  Edith  and  Maud,  is  very  likely  to  clip  the  former  into 
Edie  and  then  to  enlarge  the  latter  into  Maudie.  Either  course  rids 
him  of  the  disagreeable  necessity  for  ending  a  word  with  the  hard  con- 
sonantal sound. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  brevity  of  business  life  soon  shortened  back 
Jocky  and  Jacky  into  Jock  and  Jack.  The  form  Jacke,  with  the  final 
vowel  pronounced,  occurs  in  Gower's  verses  on  the  Peasant  Revolt,  com- 
monly known  as  Wat  Tyler's  insurrection ;  while  its  sister-diminutive  is 
familiar  to  all  in  the  warning  given  to  the  head  of  the  Howards  before 
the  battle  of  Bosworth  : — 

Jocky  of  Norfolk,  be  not  too  bold, 

For  Dickon  thy  master  is  bought  and  sold. 

But  almost  all  our  curt  monosyllabic  names  once  had  the  correspond- 
ing final  vowel,  which  dropped  out  of  use  together  with  the  other  so- 
called  e  mutes  of  our  language.  Instead  of  Tom,  Wat,  Bob,  and  Will, 
Gower's  verses  (which  I  shall  quote  hereafter  in  full)  give  us  the  forms 
Thoma,  Watte,  Bobbe,  and  Wille,  which,  as  the  metre  shows  us, 
were  pronounced  very  imich  like  Wattie,  Bobbie,  and  Willie.*  The 
change  from  Jacky  and  Jocky  to  Jack  and  Jock  is  therefore  quite 

*  More  accurately,  Watta,  Bobba,  Willa,  or  as  French  e  mute  in  singing. 
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parallel  with  that  of  all  other  dissyllabic  words,  ending  in  weak  vowel 
sounds,  to  their  appropriate  monosyllables.  So  that  the  real  genealogy 
of  Jack  turns  out  to  be,  not  from  the  French  Jacques,  but  from  Jehan, 
or  John,  through  the  various  stages  of  Janekin,  Jankin,  Jacky,  Jacke, 
and  Jack. 

As  regards  the  prevalence  of  the  two  diminutive  forms,  Jack,  the 
more  French  of  the  pair,  has  always  been  most  current  in  the  South  of 
England ;  while  Jock,  the  genuinely  national  nickname,  has  survived  in 
the  Northern  counties,  and,  above  all,  in  Scotland.  Everyone  has  read 
Coleridge's  story  of  the  thoughtful-looking  Yorkshireman  who  once  sat 
opposite  him  at  dinner,  saying  nothing,  but  listening  with  rapt  and 
gratifying  attention  to  the  metaphysical  disquisitions  of  the  poet,  till 
the  arrival  of  the  baked  apple- dumplings  at  last  roused  him  from  his 
quiet  receptiveness,  and  rubbing  his  hands  with  pleasure,  he  exclaimed, 
to  the  astonishment  of  his  eloquent  neighbour  :  "  Hey,  man,  them's  the 
jockeys  for  me  ! "  So,  too,  bubbly-jock  and  pea-jock  are  good  Scottish 
for  the  turkey  and  the  peacock ;  whereas,  in  England,  the  male  sex  is 
rather  represented  by  jackass,  as  opposed  to  jenny,  like  billy-goat  by  the 
side  of  nanny.  Meat-jacks,  boot-jacks,  and  smoke-jacks,  form  similar 
tributes  to  the  popularity  of  the  name,  many  other  instances  being  sedu- 
lously collected  by  Mr.  Bardsley  and  Miss  Yonge.  Amongst  them 
may  be  noticed  the  common  phrases,  "  Every  man  Jack  of  them,"  and 
"  Jack  of  all  trades  and  master  of  none."  The  vulgar  habit  which  nick- 
names the  knave  at  cards  "  the  Jack  "  bears  witness  in  like  manner  to 
its  universal  applicability.  A  common  seaman  is  still  a  jolly  Jack-tar. 
Nor  can  I  pass  by,  even  in  this  brief  review,  the  oft-quoted  cases  of  the 
black-jack,  the  jack-fool,  and  the  jack-pudding;  or,  the  extension  of  the 
name  to  the  animal  world  in  the  jackdaw,  the  jack  or  pike,  and  the  jack- 
an-apes.  Numberless  other  queer  \ises  of  the  word  might  easily  be 
added,  but  it  is  better  worth  while  to  pass  on  to  another  set  of  names 
which  we  owe  to  that  of  John,  directly,  or  through  its  diminutives. 

In  the  early  middle  ages,  each  man  bore  only  a  single  name,  that 
which  he  derived  from  his  godfathers  and  godmothers  at  his  baptism. 
But  as  towns  grew  larger  and  communications  widened,  the  number  of 
Johns,  Williams,  Walters,  Rogers,  and  Hughs  also  grew  so  embarras- 
ingly  large,  that  some  means  of  distinguishing  one  from  the  other 
became  absolutely  necessary.  Hence  the  gradual  rise  of  those  supple- 
mentary designations  which  we  call  surnames.  One  John  or  Henry 
might  be  marked  off  from  another  by  mentioning  his  father,  or  his 
dwelling-place,  or  his  trade,  or  his  personal  appearance.  Thus,  to  take 
simple  and  obvious  instances,  we  might  have  Ralph  Johnson,  or  William- 
eon,  or  Watson  :  Gilbert  Sheffield,  or  Worcester ;  Mountain,  or  Hill  : 
Thomas  Baker,  or  Carpenter,  or  Farmer,  or  Cook  :  Piers  Long,  or  Short, 
or  Black,  or  White.  Surnames  from  all  these  and  many  other  sources 
still  survive  commonly  in  our  midst ;  but  the  only  ones  with  which  we 
are  here  concerned  are  the  patronymics  or  names  derived  from  that  of  a 
father. 
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The  word  John  supplies  us  with  so  large  a  variety  of  these  that  we 
must  needs  preface  them  with  a  brief  account  of  the  chief  ways  in  which 
English  patronymics  are  formed.  About  six  principal  methods  may  be 
reckoned.  The  first  is  that  in  which  the  name  itself  is  used  without  any 
addition,  as  in  the  instance  of  John  Walter.  The  second  is  that  in  which 
the  simple  name  is  used  with  the  addition  of  the  sign  of  the  possessive 
case,  as  in  the  instance  of  John  Walters.  The  third,  is  that  in  which 
the  simple  name  is  used  with  the  addition  of  the  word  son,  as  in 
the  instance  of  John  Walterson.  These  three  methods  deal  with  the 
original  name  itself;  the  three  remaining  methods  deal  with  the  diminu- 
tive. In  the  first,  the  diminutive  is  used  without  any  addition,  as  in  the 
instance  of  John  Watt  or  Watkin.  In  the  second,  it  is  used  with  the 
sign  of  the  possessive  case,  as  in  the  instance  of  John  Watts  or  Watkins. 
In  the  third,  it  is  used  with  the  word  son,  as  in  the  case  of  John  Watson 
or  Watkinson.  To  one  or  other  of  these  six  classes  every  true  English 
patronymic  may  be  referred. 

In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  number  and  variety  of  the  patrony- 
mics thus  obtained,  I  shall  quote  Gower's  well-known  lines  on  the 
Peasant  Revolt,  both  in  the  original  and  in  Fuller's  translation ;  and  I 
shall  then  proceed  to  classify  the  surnames  derived  from  the  mediaeval 
forms  there  preserved,  under  the  above  six  classes.  First,  then,  room  for 
Master  Grower  in  his  quaint  Latin  dress,  where  the  scansion  will  show  to 
all  scholars  the  true  pronunciation  of  the  English  words  : — 

Watte  vocat,  cui  Thoma  venit,  neque  Symme  retardat ; 

Batque,  Gibbe  simul,  Hykke  venire  jubent. 
Colle  furit,  quern  Bobbe  juvat,  nocumenta  purantes, 

Cum  quibus  ad  damnum  Wille  coire  volat. 
Grigge  rapit,  dum  Da  vie  strepit,  comes  est  quibus  Hobbe  ; 

Larkin  et  in  medio  non  minor  esse  putat. 
Hudde  ferit,  quern  Judde  terit,  dum  Tibbe  juvatur  ; 

Jacke  domosque  viros  vellit  et  ense  necat. 

If  there  be  any  ladies  in  these  days  of  "  higher  education  "  who  can- 
not translate  our  old  poet's  lively  elegiacs  for  themselves,  they  will 
find  none  of  the  effervescence  lost  in  Fuller's  spirited  version,  which  runs 
after  this  fashion  : — 

*'  Tom  comes  thereat  -when  called  by  Wat,  and  Simon  as  forward  we  find ; 
Bet  calls  as  quick  to  Gibb  and  to  Hykke  that  neither  should  tarry  behind. 
Gibb,  a  good  whelp  of  that  litter,  doth  help  mad  Coll  more  mischief  to  do ; 
And  Will  he  doth  vow  the  time  is  come  now  he'll  join  with  their  company  too. 
Davie  complains,  whiles  Grigg  gets  the  gains,  and  Hobb  with  them  doth  partake; 
Xai-kin  aloud  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd  conceiveth  as  deep  is  his  stake. 
Hudde  doth  spoil  whom  Judde  doth  foil,  and  Tebb  lends  his  helping  hand ; 
But  Jack,  the  mad  patch,  men  and  houses  doth  snatch,  and  kills  all  at  his  com- 
mand." * 

*  Fuller's  names  do  not  in  every  case  correspond  with  Gower's,  their  memory 
having  been  lost  in  the  lapse  of  time. 
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Now  these  words,  which  evidently  formed  the  common  names  of 
country  labourers  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  yield  us,  directly  or 
indirectly,  an  immense  number  of  modern  surnames.  I  will  give  them 
in  a  separate  list,  classified  under  the  six  principal  headings  mentioned 
above. 

The  original  names  from  which  these  diminutives  are  derived,  taken 
in  the  order  of  the  Latin,  stand  as  follows : — Walter,  Thomas,  Simon, 
Bartholomew,  Gilbert,  Isaac,  Colin,  Robert,  William,  Gregory,  David, 
Roger,  Lawrence,  Jordan,*  Theobald,  and  John.  All  of  these,  except 
perhaps  the  four  which  I  have  italicised,  still  exist  in  the  simple  form  as 
surnames.  From  them,  with  the  addition  of  the  possessive  sign,  we  find 
the  names  of  Walters,  Simmons  or  Symonds,  Isaacs,  Colins '  or  Collins, 
Roberts,  Robarts,  or  Robartes,  Williams,  Davids,  Rogers,  Jordans,  and 
Theobalds.  Thomas  and  Lawrence,  of  course,  cannot  take  the  possessive 
sign;  and  I  do  not  know  myself  of  a  Bartholomews,  a 'Gilberts,  or  a' 
Gregories,  though  some  of  my  readers  may  have  chanced  upon  such  rare 
forms.  '  As  for  John,  I  leave  it  out  of  consideration  for  the  present. 
The  third  class  of  patronymics,  that  in  son,  further  narrows  the  list,  I 
believe,'  to  Walterson,  Isaacson,  Collinson,  Robertson,  Williamson, 
Davidson,  and  Rogerson,  some  of  which  are  scarce  names. 

But  the  patronymics  from  the  diminutive  give  us  a  much  richer 
harvest.  Of  the  actual  nicknames  in  Gower's  lines,  Watt,  Thorn,  Sim 
or  Sime,  Gibb,  Hickey,  Will,  Greg  or  Gregg,  Davie  or  Davey,  Hobbe, 
Larkin,  and  Tibb  still  survive  as  surnames  in  our  midst.  With  the 
addition  of  the  possessive  sign,  we  have  Watts,  Thorns,  Sims,  Gibbs, 
Hicks,  Wills,  Griggs,  Davies  or  Davis,  Hobbes,  Larkins,  and  Tibbs. 
The  further  syllable  son  produces  Watson,  Thomson,  Simson  or  Simpson, 
Batson,  Gibson,  Hickson,  Wilson,  Davieson  or  Dawson,  Hobson,  Hud- 
son, Judson,  and  Tibson.  While  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  other 
diminutives  from  the  same  names,  we  get  such  variants  as  Watkin, 
Watkins,  and  Watkinson ;  Tomkins  and  Tompkinson  ;  Simkins,  Simkiss, 
and  Simkinson;  Wilks,  Wilkins,  Wilkie,  Wilkinson,  and  Witkieson ; 
Dawkins,  Judkins,  and  a  host  of  less  common  patronymics.  Altogether, 
I  have  calculated  that  the  seventeen  names  in  these  lines  have  become 
the  parents  of  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  eighty  modern  surnames  ; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  further  research  would  largely  increase  the 
list. 

And  now  let  us  return  to  poor  John,  who  has  been  standing  out  in 
the  cold  while  we  have  been  looking  after  the  numerous  progeny  of  hi* 
neighbours.  The  simple  name  itself  I  have  never  met  as  a  surname ; 
but  with  the  sign  of  the  possessive  it  exists  as  Johns  or  Johnes,  while  it 
swarms  in  the  shortened  and  phonetically-spelt  guise  of  Jones.  Adding 
son,  we  get  the  familiar  names  of  Samuel  Johnson  and  Ben  Jonson,f 

*  Hudde  is  perhaps  for  Hodge,  like  Biddy  for  Bridget.  Hodge  itself  comes  from 
Roger,  like  Hob  from  Robert. 

t  The  somewhat  similar  Scottish  forms,  Johnstoun  and  Johnston,  are,  of  course, 
territorial  in  their  origin. 
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together  with  the  rarer  cognomen  Janson.  The  diminutive  Janekin  or 
Jenkin  gives  us  Jenkins  and  Jenkinson.  Its  shortened  form  of  Jack 
supplies  us  with  Jackson.  Another  mediaeval  pet  name  accounts  for 
Johncock  and  Jacox.  The  Flemings  lent  us  their  Hans,  whence  our 
Hance,  Haunce,  and  Hanson.  Its  diminutive  Hankin,  undergoing,  as 
Mr.  Nicholson  points  out,  a  somewhat  similar  loss  to  that  of  Jankin  in 
its  terminal  letter,  gave  rise  to  the  family  of  Hankey,  as  well  as  to  the 
more  regular  Hankins  and  Hankinsons.  In  like  manner,  the  Hancocks 
and  Handcocks  answer  to  the  Johncocks  and  Jacoxes,  the  Wilcoxes  and 
Simcoxes.  ,.  Even  minor  varieties  of  the  genus  John  have  given  their 
names  to  special  tribes  of  Meiklejohns,  Micklejohns,  Littlejohns,  and 
Brownjohns.  Altogether,  I  believe  that  some  thirty  English  surnames 
may  be  traced  back  to  one. or  other  corruption  of  the  original  Johannes. 

Our  Welsh  neighbours  have  also  lent  us  several  Cambrian  variations 
upon  the  same  fruitful  theme.  Their  patronymic  form  in  Ap  has 
supplied  England  with  Apjohn  and  Upjohn.  The  more  native  Evan 
has  taken  our  possessive  sign  as  Evans,  and  reappears,  probably,  as 
Ivens  and  Ovens.  The  irresistible  English  instinct  has  also  doubtless 
aspirated  this  common  name  into  the  less  familiar  Heaven  and  Heavens. 
Lastly,  the  true  Welsh  surname  Ap  Evan  has  dropped  into  Bevan,  just 
as  Ap  Owen  has  become  Bowen  ;  Ap  Ithell,  Bethell ;  and,  less  analo- 
gously, Ap  Hugh,  Pugh ;  Ap  Rhys,  Price ;  Ap  Richard,  Pritchard ; 
or  Ap  Howell,  Powell.  It  is  worthwhile  to  note  in 'almost  all  these 
instances  that  we  have  an  English  form  in  the  possessive  case  by  the  side 
of  the  Welsh  form  in  Ap.  Thus  Evans  lives;  together,  with  Bevan, 
Hughes  with  Pugh,  Rice  or  Reece  with  Price,  and  Richard  with  Prit- 
chard; while  the  founder  of  the  Owens  College  gives  us  a  rare  example 
of  the  sister  name  to  Bowen.  Probably  in  every  case '.the  possessive 
forms  originated  on  the  border  or  in  the ;  Anglicised  counties,  while  the 
thorough-going  Celtic  names  belong  to  Wild  Wales  itself. 

One  last  word  must  be  given  to  the  individuals  who  have'borne  the 
name  of  John.  ,  Though  the  commonest  of.  English  prsenoinens,  if  we 
take -into  consideration  all  past  ages,  everyone  must  have  been  struck 
with  the  curious  fact  that  it  occurs  but  once  in  the  chronicle  of  English 
kings.  Doubtless  the  bad  fame  of  its  one  bearer,  the  ruthless  and  able 
Angevin,  whose  cleverness  wrecked  itself  against  the  rock  of  English 
individualism,  prevented  it  from  obtaining  its  due  share  of  royal  patron- 
age. Yet  it  had  a  narrow  escape  of  ascending  the  throne  a  second  time 
in  the  person  of  John  of  Gaunt,  the'  son,  grandson,  uncle,  and  father  of 
kings,  but  never  a  king  himself.  Belonging  to  numerous  notable  persons 
through  the  Middle  Ages,  it  became  especially  famous  after  the  revival 
of  learning.  Though  its  great  rival,  William,  heads  the  list  with  a 
Shakspeare,  yet  John  may  pride  itself  on  a  Milton,  a  Hampden,  a 
Locke,  a  Churchill,  and  a  Mill,  besides  the  countless  minor  honours  of 
Denhams,  Eliots,  Moores,  Rays,  Herschells,  Blakes,  and  Bunyans.  If  to 
this  brief  list  we  add  its  living  representatives  in  a  Lubbock  and  a 
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Tyndall,  it  will  be  clear  that  no  other  English  name  can  rank  so  high  in 
the  character  of  its  bearers  as  that  of  John. 

The  few  gleanings  which  I  have  gathered  together  here  form  but  a 
tithe  of  the  sheaf  which  might  be  collected  on  the  subject  of  this  single 
monosyllable.  The  study  of  nomenclature  is  full  of  interest  for  those 
who  take  the  trouble  to  overcome  its  first  difficulties  ;  and  it  is  a  master- 
key  to  the  proper  appreciation  of  our  early  history.  A  man  who  forgets, 
in  reading  the  story  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  that  the  names  of  John, 
Walter,  Henry,  "William,  and  Richard  were  then  essentially  foreign 
names,  continually  commits  the  same  sort  of  blunder  as  a  man  who 
should  forget  whether  the  British  commanders  in  the  Crimea  were  called 
Raglan,  Canrobert,  Omar,  or  Liprandi.  Only  by  a  careful  examination 
of  the  local,  personal,  or  patronymic  designations  which  crop  up  from 
time  to  time  in  the  course  of  history  can  we  rightly  appreciate  the  rela- 
tive strength  of  the  various  elements  which  go  to  make  up  the  British 
nation  as  it  now  stands  in  the  three  kingdoms.  Only  so  can  we  rightly 
appreciate  the  Teutonic  colonisation  which  turned  the  Eastern  coast  of 
South  Britain  into  England ;  the  true  extent  of  the  unconquered  Welsh 
belt  to  the  west,  from  Strathclyde  and  Cumberland  to  Wales  and  Corn- 
wall ;  the  inundation  of  heathen  Scandinavians,  Dane  or  Norwegian, 
who  quartered  themselves  in  the  Denalagu,  in  the  Northern  peninsula  of 
Scotland,  in  the  Western  Isles,  in  the  fiords  of  Ireland,  and  on  a  thousand 
minor  islands  or  jutting  capes  around  our  coast ;  the  numerical  weak- 
ness of  the  Norman  invaders  who  monopolised  the  confiscated  lands  of 
the  rebellious  English ;  and  the  slow  amalgamation  of  all  the  discordant 
ethnical  elements  through  the  Middle  Ages,  accelerated  by  the  pacifi- 
cation of  Wales  under  the  Tudors,  the  union  of  Scotland  under  the 
Stuarts,  and  the  consolidation  of  the  Empire  under  the  Hanoverians. 
All  these  things  can  only  be  duly  understood  through  the  aid  of  local 
and  personal  names  ;  and  their  practical  outcome  can  only  be  fitly  com- 
prehended by  the  student  of  nomenclature,  who  watches,  as  he  passes 
down  a  London  street,  the  strange  collocation,  on  the  sign-boards,  of 
English  Longs  and  Littles,  Blacks  and  Whites,  with  Welsh  Pughs, 
Owens,  Griffiths,  and  Protheroes,  Cornish  Trevelyans  and  Pengellys, 
Scandinavian  Goodriches,  Thurstans,  Sewards,  Thoralds,  Ormes,  and 
Kettles,  Norman  Warrens,  Paines,  Fitz-Geralds,  Mainwarings,  and  De 
Yeres,  Gaelic  Macphersons,  McGregors,  and  Campbells,  and  Irish  Sulli- 
vans,  O'Connors,  and  MacMahons.  Thus  alone  can  he  fully  grasp  the 
often-garbled  fact  that  the  whole  British  nation,  as  it  now  stands,  though 
purely  English  in  its  language,  its  laws,  its  institutions,  and  its  develop- 
ment, is  a  conglomerate  of  many  separate  ethnical  factors  in  its  blood. 
The  powerful  Low^  Teutonic  element  has  given  the  form,  but  a  vast 
number  of  minor  elements  have  helped  to  contribute  the  matter. 

G.  A. 
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IN  the  great  city  of  Canton  are  many  and  extensive  places  of  worship 
dedicated  to  the  religion  of  Buddha,  the  well-honoured  one ;  but  none 
more  worthy  a  visit  than  the  "  Ocean  Banner  "  monastery,  which  stands 
hard  by  on  the  little  island  of  Honam,  its  portals  laved  by  the  muddy 
waters  of  the  Pearl  river.  At  no  great  distance,  on  the  opposite  bank, 
once  stood  the  celebrated  foreign  "  factories,"  *  where  the  pioneers  of 
European  commerce  dragged  out  so  many  weary  hours  of  ennui  and 
danger,  to  be  rewarded  in  most  cases  with  those  ample  fortunes  which  are 
even  now  inseparably  connected  with  the  name  of  a  China  merchant. 
All  this  has  of  late  years  undergone  a  change.  On  the  Canton  side  of 
the  river,  in  close  communication  with  the  teeming  suburbs  of  the  city 
itself,  has  been  formed,  upon  what  was  not  long  ago  only  a  mud-bank,  a 
beautiful  park-like  settlement,  with  handsome  European  houses  scattered 
here  and  there  among  the  trees,  a  public  garden,  a  church,  a  club,  a 
theatre,  a  racquet- court,  a  lawn- tennis  and  croquet-ground,  and  other 
striking  proofs  of  an  advanced  civilisation.  Residents  who  tire  of  the 
endless  monotony  of  each  other's  faces,  stroll  away  unmolested  into  the 
crush  and  bustle  of  the  native  town,  where  a  new  phase  of  humanity  pre- 
sents itself  at  every  turn  to  the  eye  of  the  observing  student.  If  they 
only  conduct  themselves  there  with  becoming  propriety,  resisting  im- 
pulses to  kick  each  "  dirty  coolie  "  out  of  their  path,  and  attempting  to 
fall  in  with  rather  than  ignore  the  exigencies  of  Chinese  street  etiquette, 
they  may  wander  from  morn  to  dewy  eve  far  into  the  labyrinth  of  lanes 
of  which  this"  city  is  composed,  without  the  risk  of  even  a  bad  word  being 
hurled  at  their  unoffending  heads. 

We  landed,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  27th  January  last,  at  the  jetty  of 
the  Ocean  Banner  monastery;  and,  passing  through  the  entrance  gate, 
proceeded  up  a  broad  granite  pathway,  shaded  on  both  sides  with  trees. 
Vice- Admiral  Hillyar,  C.B.,  and  several  of  his  staff  were  availing  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  of  visiting  this  temple ;  in  consequence  of  which 
we  were  soon  surrounded  by  an  unusually  large  crowd  of  excited  children, 
all  anxious  to  have  a  good  stare  at  the  red-haired  barbarian.  The  pro- 
mise of  a  cumshaw  f  readily  enlisted  two  of  the  most  turbulent  youngsters 
into  our  own  service,  and  by  their  aid  we  were  enabled  to  advance  Avith 
more  rapidity  than  we  could  otherwise  have  done.  In  a  few  moments 

*  So  called  from  their  being  the  residence  of  factors,  or  agents  of  the  East  India 
Company. 

t  The  Anglo-Chinese  equivalent  of  "  baksheesh,"  being  a  corruption  of  two 
Chinese  words  maaning  "  grateful  thanks." 
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we  had  reached  a  kind  of  open  gateway  or  porch,  within  which  were  two 
enormous  figures,  one  on  each  side,  the  doorkeepers  of  the  place.  The 
figure  on  the  right  wore  a  benignant  smile  of  welcome,  while  his  colleague 
opposite  looked  scowlingly  down  on  us,  as  if  to  warn  us  against  mis- 
behaviour of  any  kind  within  the  sacred  precincts.  "  No  smoking  "  was 
placarded  close  by  in  large  characters ;  also  a  prohibition  against  eating 
ground-nuts,  but  neither  seemed  to  be  heeded  by  the  people,  nay,  several 
of  the  priests  themselves  were  very  willing  to  accept  a  proffered  cigar. 
A  little  farther  on  was  another  and  a  larger  gateway,  containing  images 
of  the  four  heavenly  kings,*  whose  duty  it  is  to  guard  the  world  from  the 
attacks  of  Titanic  demons  known  as  Asuras.  Their  faces  are  coloured 
green,  red,  white,  and  black  respectively ;  and  over  their  huge  legs  and 
bodies  are  pasted  little  strips  of  red. paper,  recording  the  names  of  little 
children  confided  by  their  anxious  mothers  to  the  protection  of  these 
deities.  Beyond  this  gateway  stands  the  first  great  sanctum,  containing 
colossal  images  of  the  so-called  past,  present,  and  future  Buddhasf — the 
Buddhist  Trinity.  A  priest,  dressed  in  a  light  drab  robe  folded  across 
his  breast  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  dirty  and  degraded-looking  as  usual,  half 
opened  one  of  the  side  doors,  and  in  we  pressed  as  hurriedly  as  we  could, 
the  priest  slamming  the  door  in  the  face  of  the  crowd  outside,  minus  the 
few  more  nimble  than  the  rest  who  had  managed  to  squeeze  in  with  us. 
On  each  side  of  the  Three  Precious  Ones  were  ranged  smaller  images 
of  the  eighteen  Lo-han, J  or  chosen  disciples  of  Shakyamuni  Buddha ; 
long  scrolls  of  ornamental  design,  inscribed  with  the  formula  Namah 
Amitdbha,§  hung  from  the  roof  in  all  directions,  the  gifts  of  wealthy 
suppliants  whose  prayers  had  been  heard ;  and  in  one  corner  was  a  mag- 
nificent bell,  some  two  hundred  years  old,  which  is  struck  morning  and 
evening  one  hundred  and  eight  times  with  a  kind  of  battering-ram  sus- 
pended at  its  side.  A  ten-cent  piece  amply  satisfied  the  priests  in  charge 
of  this  hall,  and  we  passed  on  without  delay  to  the  second,  in  which  stood 
a  splendid  marble  dagoba,  said  to  be  hewn  from  a  single  block  and  cover- 
ing as  usual  some  precious  relic  of  Buddha.  At  each  of  the  four  sides 
stands  a  wooden  table  covered  with  flowers,  candles,  incense,  &c.,  the  in- 
strumental parts  of  the  Buddhist  as  well  as  of  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion. On  one  ledge  of  the  dagoba  itself  was  placed  a  bowl  of  water,  the 
emblem  of  purity  as  set  forth  in  the  life  and  teachings  of  Buddha,  in  no 
way  corresponding,  as  has  sometimes  been  stated,  to  the  eau  benite  of  the 
Romish  Church.  Behind  this,  again,  is  the  hall  of  Kuan-yin,  the  Chinese 
goddess  of  mercy,  and  the  Avalokites'vara  of  Indian  Buddhism.  We 
take  a  hasty  glance  at  the  "  sacred  "  pigs  and  cocks  which  are  kept  in  the 
monastery  in  illustration  of  the  great  Buddhist  commandment,  "  Thou 
ehalt  not  take  life,"  and  prepare  to  examine  into  the  more  interesting 

*4  The  Tchaturmaharadjas. 

t  Shakyamuni,  Avalokites'vara  (or  Kwan-yin),  and  Maitreya. 

J  Same  as  Arhdn. 

§  "  Our  humble  trust  is  in  Amida  Buddha." 
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details  of  the  Buddhist  cloister,  inserting  by  way  of  pi^eface  a  few  desultory 
remarks  on.  the  social  status  of  the  monks  themselves. 

The  ranks  of  the  Buddhist  priesthood  in  China  are  generally  re- 
cruited by  children,  purchased  either  from  their  parents  or  from  kid- 
nappers. It  is  only  in  times  of  great  distress  that  the  poorer  Chinese 
will  sell  even  their  daughters,  still  less  the  valued  son  on  whom  may 
possibly  devolve  the  paramount  duty  of  conducting  the  ancestral  wor- 
ship ;  kidnapping,  however,  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  crime,  albeit  the 
punishment  on  detection  is  a  speedy  and  ignominious  death.  Occasionally, 
parents  dedicate  a  child  to  Buddha,  perhaps  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow ;  and 
the  victim  is  there  and  then  formally  made  over  to  the  Church,  by 
deeds  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered.  From  this  step  there  is  no  with- 
drawal. The  child's  head  is  completely  shaved  ;  he  is  made  to  live  on  a 
vegetable  diet  and  to  forego  the  use  of  wine.  He  is  taught  to  chant  the 
Buddhist  liturgies,  without  understanding  a  word  of  them ;  and  after  a 
required  novitiate,  proves  his  constancy  to  the  faith  by  standing  unmoved 
while  several  pastilles  burn  down  into  his  scalp,  leaving  the  ineradicable 
scars  which  testify  to  the  fact  that  he  has  put  away  for  ever  the  things  of 
this  world  and  has  been  regularly  ordained  as  a  priest.  He  has  now 
"  left  liis  home  "  *  in  good  earnest,  and  all  that  remains  to  him  in  this  world 
is  a  life  of  celibacy  and  dull  routine.  To  resume  :  criminals  fleeing  from 
justice  not  xinfrequently  seek  refuge  in  a  religious  life,  submitting  to  the 
branding  of  their  heads  and  the  subsequent  discomforts  of  cloister  exis- 
tence rather  than  fall  into  the  merciless  meshes  of  Chinese  law.f  Some- 
times, too,  unsuccessful  mandarins  throw  themselves  into  a  monastery 
and  take  the  vows,  driven  to  such  a  step  by  dread  of  the  Imperial  frown. 
It  is  said  that  ,the  foolish  official  who,  during  the  war  of  1841-42,  laid 
at  the  foot  of  the  Throne  his  discovery  of  the  secret  of  foreign  steamers; 
and  forthwith  produced  a  vessel  with  two  huge  paddle-wheels  to  be  turned 
by  coolies  inside,  is  even  now  languishing  in  one  of  the  numerous  monas- 
teries on  the  celebrated  Lo  fou  hill  in  the  province  of  Kuang-tung,  whi- 
ther he  retired  after  the  failure  of  his  scheme,  covered  with  ignominy  and 
shame.  +  From  such  sources  as  these  come  the  priests  of  Buddhism  in 
China,  renouncing  all  ties  of  home  and  kindred  for  a  life  of  celibacy, 
fasting,  and  prayer,  its  monotony  occasionally  broken  by  some  violent 
act  of  self-sacrifice  with  a  view  to  obtaining  alms,  such  as  sitting  in  a  box 
studded  on  the  inside  with  nails  and  only  pulling  one  out  each  time 
a  charitable  passer-by  sees  fit  to  shorten  the  penance  by  handing  in  a 

*  The  Chinese  equivalent  of  our  "  gone  into  the  Church." 

t  A  very  amusing  story  of  this  kind  is  told  in  one  of  the  early  chapters  of  the 
•well-known  Shui-hu.  The  criminal  in  question  gets  horribly  drunk  and  beats  his 
brother  priests  right  and  left,  &c.  &c. 

I  It  may  bo  interesting  to  some  of  our  readers  to  learn  that  at  this  very  moment 
there  is  a  line  of  passenger-boats  running  between  Canton  and  a  town  some  ten  or 
fifteen  miles  off,  which  are  propelled  by  side  wheels  turned  by  about  twenty  coolies, 
•who  work  exactly  as  if  they  were  on  the  treadmill.  These-  boats  may  frequently  be 
•een  passing  up  and  down  the  river,  and  make  very  good  way  even  against  the  tide. 
VOL.  XXXIX. — NO.  231.  17. 
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contribution  to  the  funds  of  the  house.  Besides  the  regular  masses  in  their 
own  temple,  the  priests  attend  at  people's  houses  to  read  a  service  over  the 
dead.  Taoism  divides  with  Buddhism  the  patronage  of  the  illiterate  : 
some  send  for  Taoist  priests,  some  for  Buddhist ;  many  make  doubly  sure 
by  calling  in  the  aid  of  both.  In  every  monastery  there  are  several  who 
smoke  opium ;  a  few  are  sincere ;  all  are  dirty  and  brutish-looking  to  the 
last  degree.  The  people  tell  sad  stories  of  their  oft-broken  vows  and 
generally  irreligious  demeanour — a  portion  of  which  must  be  set  down  to 
the  scandal  that  usually  gathers  round  a  class  professing  to  be  better  than 
the  world  in  general,  but  much  of  which  has  indubitably  a  foundation  of 
truth.  In  any  case,  the  reputation  of  the  Buddhist  priest  is  a  by-word 
among  the  Chinese,  whose  superstitious  nature  forbids  them  at  the  same 
time  to  dispense  altogether  with  the  services  of  these  despised  creatures, 
who  are  not  classified  as  ordinary  men.  They  have  no  home,  no 
country,  no  ancestors,  and  no  posterity.  They  have  not  even  a  name ; 
only  a  monastic  appellation,  by  which  they  are  distinguished  one  from 
another. 

We  had  now  arrived  at  the  refectory,  where  the  priests  take  their 
daily  meals  of  vegetables  and  rice,  lenten  fare  being  their  only  portion 
from  one  year's  end  to  another.  "  No  wine  or  meat  may  enter  here," 
says  a  placard  at  the  gate  of  the  temple;  and  whatever  may  be  the  for- 
bidden dainties  in  which  the  brothers  indulge  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
cloister  or  in  their  own  private  apartments,  it  is  quite  certain  that  here 
before  the  eyes  of  the  public  the  commandments  of  Buddha  are  in  no  way 
infringed.  The  refectory  is  a  large  airy  room  open  at  one  end,  with  a 
railing  across  to  keep  out  strangers.  At  the  opposite  end  is  a  small 
table  for  the  abbot,  so  to  speak,  raised  on  a  dai's  about  a  foot  high,  from 
which  position  he  can  see  the  faces  of  all  the  priests  as  they  sit  on  one 
side  only  of  the  long  narrow  tables  ranged  on  the  right  and  left  of  the 
halL  The  latter  are  not  supposed  to  talk  during  meals ;  *  they  are  ex- 
pected to  act  in  accordance  with  a  couplet,  one  among  several  which  we 
copied  down  from  the  pillars  on  which  they  hung : — 

Reverence  the  statutes  of  purification  (by  fasting) : 
Pay  strict  attention  to  the  rules  of  decorum. 

In  unoccupied  moments  they  should  meditate  upon  some  passage  from 
the  sdtras,  such  as  may  be  seen  in  large  characters  hanging  from  every 
wall.  In  one  corner  there  is  a  table  laid  for  mendicant  or  travelling 
priests,  any  of  whom  are  entitled  to  three  days'  entertainment,  provided 
they  can  show  their  diploma  of  ordination,  sealed  by  the  proper  authori- 
ties. Just  outside  the  refectory  railings  is  a  peg  in  the  wall,  and  over 
it  the  inscription  "  Lost  Property."  On  this  each  member  of  the  fra- 

*  "When  they  enter  the  refectory  their  demeanour  is  grave  and  orderly:  they  sit 
down  in  regular  order;  they  all  keep  silence;  they  make  no  noise  with  their  bowls, 
&c. ;  and  when  the  attendants  serve  more  food  they  do  not  call  out  to  each  other,  but 
make  signs  with  their  hands."— Record  of  the  Buddhistic  Kingdom,  ch.  iii.  [By  the 
present  writer.] 
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ternity  is  supposed  to  hang  anything  he  may  find  lying  about,  part  of  a 
priest's  dress,  or  any  of  the  various  implements  used  in  their  religious 
ceremonies.  We  now  inspected  the  abbot's  quarters  and  the  loath- 
some dens  which  serve  as  sleeping  apartments  for  the  monks ;  and  we 
were  then  shown  into  a  section  of  the  monastery  connected  more  closely 
with  the  subject  of  the  present  paper.  It  is  known  as  the  "  Abode  of  a 
Long  Old  Age,"  and  consists  of  a  suite  of  rooms  specially  set  apart  for 
aged  or  infirm  priests,  or  such  as  are  stricken  with  any  mortal  disease. 
"We  entered  in  by  the  "  front "  gate,  or  Gate  of  Life,  as  opposed  to  the 
"  back  "  gate,  or  Gate  of  Death,  which  last  is  opened  only  on  the  occasion 
of  a  priest's  demise,  for  this  exit  of  his  dead  body.  In  the  middle  of 
the  building  is  a  small  chapel,  dedicated  to  the  God  of  Medicine,  and 
from  a  scroll  overhead  we  learnt  that  this  was  the  "  Hall  of  the  Cen- 
tenarian's Repose."  Around  were  the  usual  narrow  bedchambers  of  the 
priests,  and  at  one  side  was  a  small  cooking-range  for  the  preparation  of 
their  food.  Three  old  brothers  were  living  in  this  dismal  place,  quietly 
awaiting  the  hour  of  translation  to  a  higher  state.  They  detest,  naturally 
enough,  an  enforced  residence  in  this  "  Abode  of  a  Long  Old  Age ;  "  when 
once  the  abbot's  fiat  has  been  pronounced,  however,  there  is  nothing  left 
for  them  but  to  obey.  We  now  passed  across  to  a  room  situated  opposite 
to  the  gates  of  life  and  death,  where  we  were  to  view  the  large  wooden 
boxes  containing  wooden  chairs  in  which  dead  priests  are  placed  on  the 
day  of  their  death,  previous  to  the  final  act  of  cremation  ;  and  we  were 
just  about  to  raise  the  vertical  slide  of  one  of  these,  when  the  conducting 
priest  seized  us  by  the  sleeve  and  whispered  hurriedly,  "  St !  st !  there's 
one  inside  ! "  And  immediately  we  saw,  what  we  might  have  noticed 
before,  that  a  narrow  slip  of  yellow  paper,  bearing  certain  characters  upon 
its  face,  was  pasted  on  the  slide  of  the  box,  and  that  a  table  was  arranged 
in  front  with  several  plates  of  food,  &c.,  and  a  taper  burning  at  the  side. 
On  asking  particulars  from  our  friendly  guide,  we  learnt  that  the  dead 
man  had  passed  away  in  the  night,  and  that  he  was  to  be  cremated  at 
eight  o'clock  on  the  following  morning.  An  offer  of  two  ten-cent  pieces 
induced  our  informant  to  raise  the  vertical  slide ;  and  on  looking  in,  we 
beheld  an  old  man.  sitting  bolt  upright  and  dressed  in  the  usual  priestly 
garb,  his  hands  folded  before  him  in  prayer,  and  his  head  thrown  slightly 
back,  as  if  he  had  fallen  asleep.  Only  by  the  hue  on  his  face  could  we 
have  told  that  he  was  really  dead.  Before  him,  fixed  in  the  framework 
of  the  chair  itself,  was  a  short  upright  piece  of  wood  with  a  crescent- 
shaped  top,  intended  to  serve  as  a  rest  for  the  chin  in  case  his  head  should 
fall  forward.  What  we  had  seen  suggested  a  project  we  determined  to 
carry  out ;  we  moved  away  at  once,  not  wishing  to  give  the  impression 
that  we  proposed  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony  of  the  morrow,  lest  the 
priests  should  take  alarm  at  the  prospect  of  having  foreigners  among 
their  spectators  and  so  hurry  the  performance  over  before  our  arrival. 
We  did  not  even  stay  to  copy  the  inscription  on  the  coffin,  but  strolled, 
away  through  the  monastery  grounds  in  an  unconcerned  manner. . 

17—2 
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"We  got  up  next  morning  in  the  cold,  grey  dawn  of  a  January  day, 
and  after  an  early  breakfast  rowed  quietly  down  to  the  jetty  of  the  Ocean 
Banner  monastery.  To  our  great  satisfaction  but  few  children  were 
about,  and  we  passed  quickly  and  noiselessly  through  the  dark  cloisters, 
until  we  reached  the  "  Abode  of  a  Long  Old  Age,"  arriving  there  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  appointed  time.  And  now  we  had 
ample  leisure  to  make  a  further  inspection  of  the  coffin  and  its  occupant, 
a  liberty  resolutely  opposed  by  a  priest  we  found  in  attendance.  He 
said  that  the  last  mass  had  been  chanted  for  his  dead  brother's  soul,  and 
that  no  man  might  look  on  his  face  again  unless  through  the  flames  which 
were  to  waft  him  into  Nirvana.  We  contented  ourselves,  therefore,  by 
noting  down  that  above  the  box  and  altar  were  two  Chinese  characters, 
signifying  that  the  priest  within  was  on  his  return  journey  to  the  west, 
to  the  land  of  Buddha  ;  in  other  words,  that  he  was  dead.  On  each  side 
hung  a  scroll,  on  which  were  written  the  following  words  : — 

(1)  "Though  the  Trikaya*  be  absolutely  complete,  the  limit  is  not 
yet  found." 

(2)  "  It  is  the  maturity  of  the  Skandha  f  which  alone  can  give  per- 
fection." 

The  yellow  strip  of  paper  pasted  on  to  the  vertical  slide  above  mentioned 
bore  this  inscription  : — "  The  throne  of  intelligence  +  of  the  contemplative 
philosopher,  the  Bodhisattva,  §  the  worthy  Bikshu  ||  '  United  Wisdom,'^" 
now  passed  away."  While  thus  engaged  we  heard  the  harsh  tones 
of  the  "wooden  fish,"  **  beaten  to  summon  the  priests  to  their  morning 
meal,  and  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards  they  began  one  by  one 
to  drop  in,  each  with  his  kaclidya  or  coloured  stole  hanging  in  readiness 
over  one  arm.  Then  ensued  a  series  of  prostrations  on  the  circular  rush 
mat  placed  in  front  of  the  altar  and  coffin;  and  every  now  .and  again 
some  friendly  hand  would  renovate  the  wick  of  the  nickering  lamp,  that 
the  spirit  of  the  dead  man  might  the  better  see  to  eat  the  food  there  laid 
out  to  comfort  its  hungry  stomach.  But  these  were  merely  private 

*  The  three  bodies,  namely,  Dharmakaya,  or  the  spiritual  body,  -which  is  permanent 
and  indestructible ;  Sambhtyakaya,  or  the  form  winch  belongs  to  every  Buddha  as  a 
reward  for  his  merits,  and  is  in  due  accordance  therewith  ;  and  Nirn.anakaya,  or  a  body 
which  has  the  power  of  assuming  any  shape  for  the  purpose  of  propagating  the  doc- 
trines of  Buddhism.  See  Eitel's  Handbook  of  Buddhism. 

f  Five  attributes  of  every  human  being,  namely :— Form,  perception,  consciousness, 
action,  and  knowledge.  "  The  union  of  these  five  attributes,  which  are  considered  as 
abstract  qualities,  and  yet  as  forming  the  real  constituents  of  every  personality,  dates 
from  the  moment  of  birth.  Their  full  maturity  brings  on  death." — Dr.  E.  J.  Eitel. 

\  Bodhi. 

§  A  being  that  has  only  once  more  to  pass  through  human  existence  before  it 
attains  to  Buddhaship. 

||  A  priest  or  follower  of  Shakyamuni. 

•[  The  dead  man's  "  monastic  appellation  "  mentioned  above, 

**  A  pieco  of  wood  carved  in  the  shape  of  a  large-headed  fish  with  a  very  wide 
mouth. 
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manifestations  of  feeling,  and  had  nothing  to  do  -with  the  real  ceremony 
of  the  day ;    and  while  not  thus  engaged,  the  priests,  now  collecting  in 
large  numbers,  examined  as  usual  the  texture  of  our  clothes,  and  asked  a 
few  of  the  well-known  questions.     One  of  them  had  only  recently  re- 
turned from  a  visit  to  Lhassa,  the  capital  of  Tibet,  and  the  stronghold  of 
that  form  of  the  Buddhist  religion  known  as  Lamaism.     He  said  the 
Lamas  had  no  wish  to  see  foreigners  there,  and  advised  us  strongly  not 
to  go,  adding  that  there  was  no  such  trade  as  we  had  at  Canton  to  attract 
us  thither.     Just  at  that  moment  it  was  announced  that  the  abbot  was 
coming ;  and  immediately  all  the  priests  put  on  their  stoles,  and  arranged 
themselves  decorously  in  two  long  rows,  beginning  from  close  alongside 
the  coffin    itself.      In  a    few  minutes  the  abbot   was   passing   slowly 
between  their  ranks,  his  string  of  108  beads  *  in  one  hand,  and  in  the 
other  a  small  gong  fixed  into  a  framework  of  wood,  having  a  clapper 
so  attached  that  every  turn  of  the  hand  produces  a  sound.     He  stopped 
in  front  of  the  altar  and  coffin,  and  there  prostrated  himself  thrice,  each 
time  knocking  his  head  upon  the  ground  thiice,  that  being  the  number  of 
kotows  performed  before  the  Emperor  of  China,  in  the  presence  of  Death, 
and  on  other  special  occasions.     He  then  rose,  and  at  a  given  signal  the 
whole  body  of  priests  broke  forth  into  a  chant  or  intonation  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  Buddhist  liturgy  set  apart  as  the  service  for  the  dead,  the 
abbot  himself  adding  to  the  general  effect  by  a  stroke  every  now  and  then 
upon  his  little  hand-gong.     When  this  was  over,  two  little  ragged  boys 
were  chosen  from  among  the  now  fast-increasing  crowd,  of  whom  to  each 
was  confided  a  streaming  banner  attached  to  the  top  of  a  light  rod,  orna- 
mented with  a  blue  and  white  spiral  from  top  to  bottom.     Both  banners 
bore  the  same  legend  : — "  Our  humble  trust  is  in  Amida  Buddha,  our 
guide."     These  two  boys  were  told  off  to  head  the  procession ;  and  then 
four  priests,  whose  special  duty  it  is,  seized  the  box  which  held   the 
dead  man  and  bound  it  to  a  couple  of  stout  bamboo  poles,  by  the  aid  of 
which  they  carried  it  very  comfortably  and  gently  between  them,  with- 
out  any  of  the  jogging  so  hateful  to  Chinese   sentiment.     Following 
close  upon  the  banners,  the  coffin-bearers  themselves  were  followed  by 
all  the   priests,  walking  two-and-two,  and  headed  by   the   abbot,  the 
whole  company  chanting  in  admirable  time  the  words  Namah  AmitAbha 
— "  We   humbly  trust  in  Amida  Buddha."     A  scuffling  troop  of  idlers 
and  children  brought  up  our  disorderly  rear ;  and  thus  we  passed  along, 
before  the  "  Gate  of  Death,"  through  which  the  body  of  the  priest  had 
been  carried  two  nights  previously,  and  up  the  Via  Mortis,  or  "  Way  of 
Death,"  a  small  lane  leading  from   the  old  men's  quaiters  to  the  crema- 
tion-ground of  the  monastery,  never,  used  except  upon  such  occasions  as 
the  present.     On  our  way  through  the  garden  in  which  this  lane  termi- 
nated, we  observed  a  black  marble  tablet  standing  in  a  little  kiosque  by 
the  side  of  the   path.     This   had   been  put  up  in  memory  of  a  white 

*  Said  to  refer  to  the  108  compartments  in  the  phrabat,  or  sacred  footprint  of 
Buddha. 
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deer  which  had  been  presented  to  the  monastery  by  a  former  Prefect 
of    Canton,    celebrated  as  being  long  a  favourite  with  the  son  of  its 
old  master,  and  because  on  the  very  day  on  which  the  boy  was  subse- 
quently cut  off  in  the  flower  of  his  youth  the  affectionate  creature  laid 
down  its  head  and  died  too — they  said,  of  a  broken  heart.     We  passed 
two  of  the  substantial  stone  mausoleums  into  which  are  thrown,  tied  up 
in  red  bags,  the  collected  ashes  of  cremated  priests ;  but  these  are  no 
longer  in  use,  each  having  already  received  its  full  complement  of  5,048  bags, 
and  the  little  square  port-holes  at  the  side  have  been  bricked  up  for  the 
last  time.     Meanwhile,  such  remains  of  charred  bones  as  are  now  gathered 
together  after  every  cremation  are  reverently  deposited  in  small  urns 
and  piled  in  a  temporary  shed,  with  a  slip  of  paper  or  memorandum 
attached  to  each,  until  sufficient  money  can  be  scraped  together  for  the 
building  of  a  new  mausoleum.     We  had  now  arrived  in  front  of  the 
furnace,  a  low  brick  building,  quite  open  on  one  side,  and  with  apertures 
in  two  of  the  other  three,  for  the  purpose,  we  presume,  of  creating  a 
proper  draught.     Within  was  already  prepared  a  funeral  pyre  consisting 
of  billets  of  thick  wood,  and  on  the  top  of  these  the  coffin  was  placed 
ready  for  the  fire.     The  priests  ranged  themselves  in  the  form  of  a  horse- 
shoe before  the  opening  of  the  furnace,  and  once  more  began  to  chant 
some  passage  from  their  sacred  books ;  and  it  was  not  until  some  ten 
minutes  had  elapsed  that  a  novice  lighted  a  long-handled  torch  and  handed 
it  respectfully  to  the  abbot.     The   latter  then   stepped  forward  to  a 
position  immediately  in  front  of  the  furnace,  and  there  he  slowly  waved 
the  torch  several  times  round  and  round,  uttering  at  the  same  time  an 
invocation  to  Buddha  and  all  the  saints  on  behalf  of  the  dead  man's  soul. 
While  this  was  going  on,  the  novice  had  crept  into  the  furnace ;  and  after 
gently  raising  the  upper  lid  of  the  box.  was  busily  engaged  in  inserting 
therein  pieces  of  wood,  apparently  well  oiled,  together  with  other  com- 
bustible  material.      By  the  time   the  abbot  had  finished  his   prayer, 
everything  was   in   readiness ;  he   then  handed  the  torch  back   to   the 
novice,  who  forthwith  pla,ced  it  below  the  pyre,  where  oil  had  evidently 
been  poured  over  the  dry  twigs  used  for  lighting  the  fire.     In  a  moment 
arose   a   blaze,   and  the    flames  began   almost  instantaneously  to  roar 
fiercely  upwards,  devouring  the  thin  planks  of  the  box  in  which  the  dead 
man  was  sitting.     This  was  the  signal  for  departure.     One  by  one  the 
priests  stole  away,  not  caring  to  participate  too  closely  in  the  last  scene 
of  all,  until  at  length  only  a  few  were  left  behind  to  collect  with  pious 
hands  the  she-li  *  of  their  departed  brother.     In  less  than  two  hours  the 
fire  had  burnt  itself  out.     The  earthly  remains  of  "  United  Wisdom  " 
were  placed  in  the  customary  urn,  and  deposited  in  the  temporary  mauso- 
leum; while  his  immortal  soul  had  soared  aloft  to  the  promised  land, 
there  to  partake  of  the  infinite  beatitude  of  Nirvana. 

HERBERT  A.  GILES. 
*  The  s'arirn,  or  relics,  of  the  body  of  any  cremated  saint. 
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PART  II. 

THE  senatus  consultum  required  for  the  apotheosis  of  an  Emperor  was 
not,  so  far  as  we  know,  obtained  in  the  case  of  Antinous.  Hadrian's 
determination  to  exalt  his  favourite  sufficed ;  and  this  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  first  instance  of  those  informal  deifications 
which  became  common  in  the  later  Roman  period.  Antinoiis  was 
canonised  according  to  Greek  ritual  and  by  Greek  priests :  Greed 
quidam  volente  Hadriano  eum  consecraverunt.  How  this  was  accom- 
plished we  know  not;  but  forms  of  canonisation  must  have  been  in 
common  usage,  seeing  that  emperors  and  members  of  the  Imperial 
family  received  the  honour  in  due  course.  The  star,  which  was  siip- 
posed  to  have  appeared  soon  after  his  death,  and  which  represented 
his  soul  admitted  to  Olympus,  was  somewhere  near  the  constellation 
Aquila,  according  to  Ptolemy,  but  not  part  of  it.  I  believe  the  letters 
rj .  0  .  i .  K  .  X.  of  Aquila  now  bear  the  name  of  Antinous ;  but  this  appro- 
priation dates  only  from  the  time  of  Tycho  Brahe.  It  was  also  asserted 
that  as  a  new  star  had  appeared  in  the  skies,  so  a  new  flower  had 
blossomed  on  the  earth  at  the  moment  of  his  death.  This  was  the  lotos, 
of  a  peculiar  red  coloxir,  which  the  people  of  Lower  Egypt  used  to  wear 
in  wreaths  upon  his  festival.  It  received  the  name  Antinoeian ;  and  the 
Alexandrian  sophist,  Pancrates,  seeking  to  pay 'a  double  compliment  to 
Hadrian  and  his  favourite,  wrote  a  poem  in  which  he  pretended  that 
this  lily  was  stained  with  the  blood  of  a  Libyan  lion  slain  by  the 
Emperor.  As  Arrian  compared  his  master  to  Achilles,  so  Pancrates 
flattered  him  with  allusions  to  Herakles.  The  lotos,  it  is  well  known, 
was  a  sacred  flower  in  Egypt.  Both  as  a  symbol  of  the  all-nourishing 
moisture  of  the  earth  and  of  the  mystic  marriage  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  and 
also  as  an  emblem  of  immortality,  it  appeared  on  all  the  sacred  places  of 
the  Egyptians,  especially  on  tombs  and  funeral  utensils.  To  dignify 
Antinous  with  the  lotos  emblem  was  to  consecrate  him ;  to  find  a  new 
species  of  the  revered  blossom  and  to  wear  it  in  his  honour,  calling  it  by 
his  name,  was  to  exalt  him  to  the  company  of  gods.  Nothing,  as  it 
seems,  had  been  omitted  that  could  secure  for  him  the  patent  of 
divinity. 

He  met  his  death  near  the  city  Besa,  an  ancient  Egyptian  town 
upon  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile,  almost  opposite  to  Hermopolis. 
Besa  was  the  name  of  a  local  god,  who  gave  oracles  and  predicted  future 
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events.  But  of  this  Besa  we  know  next  to  nothing.  Hadrian  deter- 
mined to  rebuild  the  city,  change  its  name,  and  let  his  favourite  take  the 
place  of  the  old  deity.  Accordingly,  he  raised  a  splendid  new  town  in 
the  Greek  style ;  furnished  it  with  temples,  agora,  hippodrome,  gymna- 
sium, and  baths ;  filled  it  with  Greek  citizens ;  gave  it  a  Greek  constitu- 
tion, and  named  it  Antinoe.  This  new  town,  whether  called  Antinoe, 
Antinoopolis,  Antinous,  Antinoeia,  or  even  Besantinous  (for  its  titles 
varied),  continued  long  to  nourish,  and  was  mentioned  by  Ammianus 
Marcellinus,  together  with  Cop  ton  and  Hermopolis,  as  one  of  the  three 
most  distinguished  cities  of  the  Thebai'cl.  In  the  age  of  Julian  these 
three  cities  were  perhaps  the  only  still  thriving  towns  of  Upper  Egypt. 
It  has  even  been  maintained  on  Ptolemy's  authority  that  Antinoe  was 
the  metropolis  of  a  nome,  called  Antinoeitis  ;  but  this  is  doubtful,  since 
inscriptions  discovered  among  the  ruins  of  the  town  record  no  name  of 
nomarch  or  strategus,  while  they  prove  the  government  to  have  con- 
sisted of  a  Boul6  and  a  Prytaneus,  who  was  also  the  Eponymous  Magis- 
trate. Strabo  reckons  it,  together  with  Ptolemais  and  Alexandria,  as 
governed  after  the  Greek  municipal  system. 

In  this  city  Antinous  was  worshipped  as  a  god.  Though  a  Greek 
god,  and  the  eponym  of  a  Greek  city,  he  inherited  the  place  and  functions 
of  an  Egyptian  deity,  and  was  here  represented  in  the  hieratic  style  of 
Ptolemaic  sculpture.  A  fine  specimen  of  this  statuary  is  preserved  in 
the  Vatican,  showing  how  the  neo-Hellenic  sculptors  had  succeeded  in 
maintaining  the  likeness  of  Antinous  without  sacrificing  the  traditional 
manner  of  Egyptian  piety.  The  sacred  emblems  of  Egyptian  deities 
were  added  :  we  read,  for  instance,  in  one  passage,  that  his  shrine  con- 
tained a  boat.  This  boat,  like  the  mystic  egg  of  Eros  or  the  cista  of 
Dionysos,  symbolised  the  embryo  of  cosmic  life.  It  was  specially  appro- 
priated to  Osiris,  and  suggested  collateral  allusions  doubtless  to  immor- 
tality and  the  soul's  journey  in  another  world.  Antinous  had  a  college 
of  priests  appointed  to  his  service;  and  oracles  were  delivered  from  the 
cenotaph  inside  his  temple.  The  people  believed  him  to  be  a  genius  of 
warning,  gracious  to  his  suppliants,  but  terrible  to  evil-doers,  combining 
the  qualities  of  avenging  and  protective  deities.  Annual  games  were 
celebrated  in  Antinoe  on  his  festival,  with  chariot  races  and  gymnastic 
contests;  and  the  fashion  of  keeping  his  day  seems,  from  Athenseus' 
testimony,  to  have  spread  through  Egypt.  An  inscription  in  Greek 
characters  discovered  at  Borne  upon  the  Campus  Martius  entitles 
Antinous  a  colleague  of  the  gods  in  Egypt — 

ANTINOm    SYNGPONfll   TON    EN    AirYirmi    0EC1N. 

The  worship  of  Antinous  spread  rapidly  through  the  Greek  and  Asian 
provinces,  especially  among  the  cities  which  owed  debts  of  gratitude  to 
Hadrian  or  expected  from  him  future  favours.  At  Athens,  for  example, 
the  Emperor,  attended  perhaps  by  Antinous,  had  presided  as  Archon 
during  his  last  royal  progress,  had  built  a  suburb  called  after  his  name, 
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and  raised  a  splendid  temple  to  Olympian  Jove.  The  Athenians,  there- 
fore, founded  games  and  a  priesthood  in  honour  of  the  new  divinity. 
Even  now,  in  the  Dionysiac  theatre,  among  the  chairs  above  the 
orchestra  assigned  to  priests  of  elder  deities  and  more  august  tradition, 
may  be  found  one  bearing  the  name  of  Antinous — IRPEiiS  ANTINOOY. 
A  marble  tablet  has  also  been  discovered,  inscribed  with  the  names  of 
agonothetai  for  the  games  celebrated  in  honour  of  Antinous ;  and  a  stele 
exists  engraved  with  the  crown  of  these  contests  together  with  the 
crowns  of  Severus  and  Antoninus.  It  appeal's  that  the  games  in  honour 
of  Antinous  took  place  both  at  Eleusis  and  at  Athens ;  and  that  the 
agonothetai,  as  also  the  priest  of  the  new  god,  were  chosen  from  the 
Ephebi.  The  Corinthians,  the  Argives,  the  Achaians,  and  the  Epirots, 
as  we  know  from  coins  issued  by  the  priests  of  Antinous,  adopted  his 
cult ;  *  but  the  region  of  Greece  proper  where  it  flourished  most  was 
Arcadia,  the  mother  state  of  his  Bithynian  birthplace.  Pausanias,  who 
lived  contemporaneously  with  Antinous,  and  might  have  seen  him, 
though  he  tells  us  that  he  had  not  chanced  to  meet  the  youth  alive, 
mentions  the  temple  of  Antinous  at  Mantinea  as  the  newest  in  that 
city.  "  The  Mantineans,"  he  says,  "  reckon  Antinous  among  their 
gods."  He  then  describes  the  yearly  festival  and  mysteries  connected 
with  his  cult,  the  quinquennial  games  established  in  his  honour,  and  his 
statues.  The  gymnasium  had  a  cell  dedicated  to  Antinous,  placed  in  a 
charming  spot,  adorned  with  pictures  and  fair  stone-work.  The  new 
god  was  in  the  habit  of  Dionysos.  Pausanias  also  mentions  a  shrine  of 
Antinous  upon  Mount  Msenalns.  As  was  natural,  his  birthplace  paid 
him  special  observance.  Coins  dedicated  by  the  province  of  Bithynia, 
as  well  as  by  the  town  Bithynium,  are  common,  Avith  the  epigraphs, 
ANTINOOY  II  HATPIS  and  ANTINOON  6EON  II  HATPIS.  Amon<* 

O 

the  cities  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  vicinity  the  new  cult  seems  to  have 
been  widely  spread.  Adramyttene  in  Mysia,  Alabanda,  Ancyra  in 
Galatia,  Calchedon,  Cuma  in  ^Eolis,  Cyzicum  in  Mysia,  the  Ciani,  the 
Hadrianotheritse  of  Bithynia,  Hierapolis  in  Phrygia,  Nicomedia,  Phila- 
delphia, Sardis,  Smyrna,  Tarsus,  the  Tianians  of  Paphlagonia,  and  a 
town  Rhessena  in  Mesopotamia,  all  furnish  their  quota  of  medals.  On 
the  majority  of  these  medals  he  is  entitled  Her6s,  but  on  others  he  has 
the  higher  title  of  god ;  and  he  seems  to  have  been  associated  in  each 
place  with  some  deity  of  local  fame. 

Being  essentially  a  Greek  hero,  or  divinised  man  received  into  the  com- 
pany of  immortals  and  worshipped  with  the  attributes  of  god,  his  cult  took 
firmer  root  among  the  neo-Hellenic  provinces  of  the  Empire  than  in  Italy. 
Yet  there  are  signs  that  even  in  Italy  he  found  his  votaries.  Among  these 
may  first  be  mentioned  the  comparative  frequency  of  his  name  in  Roman 
inscriptions,  which  have  no  immediate  reference  to  him,  but  prove  that 

*  For  example  : 

O2TIAIO2     MAPKEAAO2    O    IEPET2   TOT    ANTINOOY     ANE0HKE   TOI2    AXAIOI2 
and  a  similar  inscription  for  Corinth. 

17—5 
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parents  gave  it  to  their  children.  The  discovery  of  his  statues  in  various 
cities  of  the  Roman  Campagna  show  that  his  cult  was  not  confined  to 
one  or  two  localities.  Naples  in  particular,  which  remained  in  all 
essential  points  a  Greek  city,  seems  to  have  received  him  with  accla- 
mation. A  quarter  of  the  town  was  called  after  his  name,  and  a  phratria 
of  priests  was  founded  in  connection  with  his  worship.  The  Neapolitans 
owed  much  to  the  patronage  of  Hadrian,  and  they  repaid  him  after  this 
fashion.  At  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  Raffaello  Fabretti  dis- 
covered an  inscription  near  the  Porta  S.  Sebastiano  at  Rome,  which 
throws  some  light  on  the  matter.  It  records  the  name  of  a  Roman 
knight,  Sufenas,  who  had  held  the  office  of  Lupercus  and  had  been  a 
fellow  of  the  Neapolitan  phratria  of  Antinous— -fretriaco  Neapoti  Anti- 
noiton  et  Eunostidon.  Eunostos  was  a  hero  worshipped  at  Tanagra  in 
Boeotia,  where  he  had  a  sacred  grove  no  female  foot  might  enter ;  and 
the  wording  of  the  inscription  leaves  it  doubtful  whether  the  Eunostidae 
and  Antinoitse  of  Naples  were  two  separate  colleges,  or  whether  the 
heroes  were  associated  as  the  common  patrons  of  one  brotherhood.  A 
valuable  inscription  discovered  in  1816  near  the  Baths  at  Lanuvium  or 
Lavigna  shows  that  Antinous  was  here  associated  with  Diana  as  the 
saint  of  a  benefit  club.  The  rules  of  the  Confraternity  prescribe  the 
payments  and  other  contributions  of  its  members,  provide  for  their 
assembling  on  the  feast  days  of  their  patrons,  fix  certain  fines,  and  regu- 
late the  ceremonies  and  expenses  of  their  funerals.  This  club  seems  to 
have  resembled  modern  burial  societies,  as  known  to  us  in  England,  or 
still  more  closely  to  have  been  formed  upon  the  same  model  as  Italian 
Confraternity  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Lex,  or  table  of  regulations,  was 
drawn  up  in  the  year  133  A.D.  It  fixes  the  birthday  of  Antinous  as 
v.  k.  Decembr.,  and  alludes  to  the  temple  of  Antinous — Tetrastylo 
Antinoi.  Probably  we  cannot  build  much  on  the  birthday  as  a  genuine 
date,  for  the  same  table  gives  the  birthday  of  Diana;  and  what  was 
wanted  was  not  accuracy  in  such  matters,  but  a  settled  anniversary  for 
banquets  and  pious  celebrations.  When  we  come  to  consider  the 
divinity  of  Antinous,  it  will  be  of  service  to  remember  that  at  Lanu- 
vium, together  with  Diana  of  the  nether  world,  he  was  reckoned  among 
the  saints  of  sepulture.  Had  this  thought  penetrated  the  imagination  of 
his  votaries  :  that  since  Antinous  had  given  his  life  for  his  friend,  since 
he  had  faced  death  and  triumphed  over  it,  winning  immortality  and  god- 
hood  for  himself  by  sacrifice,  the  souls  of  his  votaries  might  be  com- 
mitted to  his  charge  and  guidance  on  their  journey  through  the  dark- 
ness of  the  tomb1?  Could  we  venture  to  infer  thus  much  from  his 
selection  by  a  Confraternity  existing  for  the  purpose  of  securing  decent 
burial  or  pious  funeral  rites,  the  date  of  its  formation,  so  soon  after  his 
death,  would  confirm  the  hypothesis  that  he  was  known  to  have  devoted 
his  life  for  Hadrian. 

While  speaking  of  Antinous  as  a  divinised  man,  adscript  to  the  gods 
of  Egypt,  accepted  as  hero  and  as  god   in  Hellas,  Italy,  and  Asia  Minor, 
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we  have  not  yet  considered  the  nature  of  his  deity.  The  question  is  not 
so  simple  as  it  seems  at  first  sight :  and  the  next  step  to  take,  with  a 
view  to  its  solution,  is  to  consider  the  various  forms  under  which  he  was 
adored — the  phases  of  his  divinity.  The  coins  already  mentioned,  and 
the  numerous  works  of  glyptic  art  surviving  in  the  galleries  of  Europe, 
will  help  us  to  place  ourselves  at  the  same  point  of  view  as  the  least 
enlightened  of  his  antique  votaries.  Reasoning  upon  these  data  by  the 
light  of  classic  texts  may  afterwards  enable  us  to  assign  him  his  true 
place  in  the  Pantheon  of  decadent  and  uninventive  Paganism. 

In  Egypt,  as  we  have  already  seen,  Antinous  was  worshipped  by  the 
Neo-Hellenes  of  Antinoopolis  as  their  Eponymous  Hero ;  but  he  took 
the  place  of  an  elder  native  god,  and  was  represented  in  art  according  to 
the  traditions  of  Egyptian  sculpture.  The  marble  statue  of  the  Vatican 
is  devoid  of  hieratic  emblems.  Antinous  is  attired  with  the  Egyptian 
head-dress  and  waistband  :  he  holds  a  short  truncheon  firmly  clasped  in 
each  hand ;  and  by  his  side  is  a  palm-stump,  such  as  one  often  finds  in 
statues  of  the  Greek  Hermes.  Two  colossal  statues  of  red  granite  dis- 
covered in  the  ruins  of  Hadrian's  villa,  at  Tivoli,  represent  him  in  like 
manner  with  the  usual  Egyptian  head-dress.  They  seem  to  have  been 
designed  for  pillars  supporting  the  architrave  of  some  huge  portal ;  and 
the  wands  grasped  firmly  in  both  hands  are  supposed  to  be  symbolical  of 
the  genii  called  Dii  Averrunci.  Von  Levezow,  in  his  monograph  upon 
Antinous  in  art,  catalogues  five  statues  of  a  similar  description  to  the 
three  already  mentioned.  From  the  indistinct  character  of  all  of  them, 
it  would  appear  that  Antinous  was  nowhere  identified  with  any  one  of 
the  great  Egyptian  deities,  but  was  treated  as  a  Daemon  powerful  to 
punish  and  protect.  This  designation  corresponds  to  the  contemptuous 
rebuke  addressed  by  Origen  to  Celsus,  where  he  argues  that  the  new 
saint  was  only  a  malignant  and  vengeful  spirit.  His  Egyptian  medals 
are  few  and  of  questionable  genuineness  :  the  majority  of  them  seem  to 
be  purely  Hellenic ;  but  on  one  he  bears  a  crown  like  that  of  Isis,  and  on 
another  a  lotos  wreath.  The  dim  records  of  his  cult  in  Egypt,  and  the 
remnants  of  Grseco-Egyptian  art,  thus  mark  him  out  as  one  of  the 
Averruncan  deities,  associated  perhaps  with  Kneph  or  the  Agatho- 
dsemon  of  Hellenic  mythology,  or  approximated  to  Anubis,  the  Egyptian 
Hermes.  Neither  statues  nor  coins  throw  much  light  upon  his  precise 
place  among  those  gods  of  Nile  whose  throne  he  is  said  to  have  ascended. 
Egyptian  piety  may  not  have  been  so  accommodating  as  that  of 
Hellas. 

With  the  Grseco-Puoman  world  the  case  is  different.  We  obtain  a 
clearer  conception  of  the  Antinous  divinity,  and  recognise  him  always 
under  the  mask  of  youthful  gods  already  honoured  with  fixed  ritual. 
To  worship  even  living  men  under  the  names  and  attributes  of  well- 
known  deities  was  no  new  thing  in  Hellas.  We  may  remember  the 
Ithyphallic  hymn  with  which  the  Athenians  welcomed  Demetrius 
Poliorketes,  the  marriage  of  Anthony  as  Dionysos  to  Athene,  and  the 
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deification  of  Mithridates  as  Bacchus.  The  Roman  Emperors  had 
already  been  represented  in  art  with  the  characteristics  of  gods — Nero, 
for  example,  as  Hercules,  and  Hadrian  as  Mars.  Such  compliments  were 
freely  paid  to  Antinous.  On  the  Achaian  coins  we  find  his  portrait  on 
the  obverse,  with  different  types  of  Hermes  on  the  reverse,  varied  in  one 
case  by  the  figure  of  a  ram,  in  another  by  the  representation  of  a  temple, 
in  a  third  by  a  nude  hero  grasping  a  spear.  One  Mysian  medal,  bearing 
the  epigraph  Antinous  lacchus,  represents  him  crowned  with  ivy,  and 
exhibits  Demeter  on  the  reverse.  A  single  specimen  from  Ancyra, 
with  the  legend  Antinous  Iler&s,  depicts  the  god  Lnnus  carrying  a 
crescent  moon  upon  his  shoulder.  The  Bithynian  coins  generally  give 
youthful  portraits  of  Antinous  upon  the  obverse,  with  the  title  of  Herds 
or  Theos ;  while  the  reverse  is  stamped  with  a  pastoral  figure,  sometimes 
bearing  the  talaria,  sometimes  accompanied  by  a  feeding  ox  or  a  boar  or 
a  star.  This  youth  is  supposed  to  be  Philesius,  the  son  of  Hermes.  In 
one  specimen  of  the  Bithynian  series  the  reverse  yields  a  head  of  Proser- 
pine crowned  with  thorns.  A  coin  of  Chalcedon  ornaments  the  reverse, 
with  a  griffin  seated  near  a  naked  figure.  Another,  from  Corinth,  bears 
the  sun-god  in  a  chariot ;  another,  from  Cuma,  presents  an  armed  Pallas. 
Bulls,  with  the  crescent  moon,  occur  in  the  Hadrianotheritan  medals  :  a 
crescent  moon  in  that  of  Hierapolis  :  a  ram  and  star,  a  female  head 
crowned  with  towers,  a  standing  bull,  and  Harpocrates  placing  one 
finger  on  his  lips,  in  those  of  Nicomedia ;  a  horned  moon  and  star  in  that 
of  Epirot  Nicopolis.  One  Philadelphian  coin  is  distinguished  by 
Antinous  in  a  temple  with  four  columns  ;  another  by  an  Aphrodite  in 
her  cella.  The  Sardian  coins  give  Zeus  with  the  thunderbolt,  or  Phoabus 
with  the  lyre;  those  of  Smyrna  are  stamped  with  a  standing  ox,  a  ram, 
and  the  caduceus.  a  female  panther  and  the  thyrsm,  or  a  hero  reclining 
beneath  a  plane-tree ;  those  of  Tarsus  with  the  Dionysian  cista,  the 
Phcebean  tripod,  the  river  Cydnus,  and  the  epigraphs  Neos  Puthios, 
Neos  lacchos ;  tho~e  of  the  Tianians  with  Antinous  as  Bacchus  on  a 
panther,  or,  in  one  case,  as  Poseidon. 

It  would  be  unsafe  to  suppose  that  the  emblems  of  the  reverse  in 
each  case  had  a  necessary  relation  to  Antinous,  whose  portrait  is  almost 
invariably  represented  on  the  obverse.  They  may  refer,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Tarsian  river-god,  to  the  locality  in  which  the  medal  was  struck. 
Yet  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  well-known  type  with  the  attributes 
and  sacred  animals  of  various  deities,  and  the  epigraphs  NCOS  Futhios 
or  Neos  lacchos,  justify  us  in  assuming  that  he  was  associated  with 
divinities  in  vogue  among  the  people  who  accepted  his  cult — especially 
Apollo,  Dionysos,  and  Hermes.  On  more  than  one  coin  he  is  described 
as  Antinous-Pan,  showing  that  his  Arcadian  compatriots  of  Peloponneso 
and  Bithynia  paid  him  the  compliment  of  placing  him  beside  their  great 
local  deity.  In  a  Latin  inscription  discovered  at  Tibur,  he  is  connected 
with  the  sun-god  of  Noricia,  Punnonia  and  Illyria,  who  was  worshipped 
under  the  title  of  Belenus  : 
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Antinoo  et  Beleno  par  setas  famaque  par  est ; 
Cur  non  Antinous  sit  quoque  qui  Belenus  ? 

This  couplet  sufficiently  explains  the  ground  of  his  adscription  to  the 
society  of  gods  distinguished  for  their  beauty.  Both  Belenus  and 
Antinous  are  young  and  beautiful :  why,  therefore,  should  not  Antinous 
be  honoured  equally  with  Belenus  ?  The  same  reasoning  would  apply  to 
all  his  impersonations.  The  pious  imagination  or  the  aesthetic  taste  tricked 
out  this  favourite  of  fortune  in  masquerade  costumes,  just  as  a  wealthy 
lover  may  amuse  himself  by  dressing  his  mistress  after  the  similitude  of 
famous  beauties.  The  analogy  of  statues  confirms  this  assumption.  A 
considerable  majority  represent  him  as  Dionysos  Kisseus :  in  some  of 
the  best  he  is  conceived  as  Hermes  of  the  Palaestra  or  a  simple  hero  :  in 
one  he  is  probably  Dionysos  Antheus ;  in  another  Vertumnus  or  Aristaeus ; 
yet  again  he  is  the  Agathos  Daimon  :  while  a  fine  specimen  preserved  in 
England  shows  him  as  Ganymede  raising  a  goblet  of  wine  :  a  little  status 
in  .the  Louvre  gives  him  the  attributes  of  youthful  Herakles  ;  a  bas-relief 
of  somewhat  doubtful  genuineness  in  the  Villa  Albani  exhibits  him  with 
Romanised  features  in  the  character  perhaps  of  Castor.  Again,  I  am 
not  sure  whether  the  Endymion  in  the  celebrated  bas-relief  of  the 
Capitol  does  not  yield  a  portrait  of  Antinous. 

This  rapid  enumeration  will  suffice  to  show  that  Antinous  was  uni- 
versally conceived  as  a  young  deity  in  bloom,  and  that  preference  was 
given  to  Phoebus  and  lacchus,  the  gods  of  divination  and  enthusiasm, 
for  his  associates.  In  some  cases  he  appears  to  have  been  represented  as 
a  simple  hero  without  the  attributes  of  any  deity.  Many  of  his  busts, 
and  the  fine  nude  statues  of  the  Capitol  and  the  Neapolitan  Museum, 
belong  to  this  class,  unless  we  recognise  the  two  last  as  Antinous  under 
the  form  of  a  young  Hercules,  or  of  the  gymnastic  Hermes.  But  when 
he  comes  before  us  with  the  title  of  Puthios,  or  with  the  attributes  of 
Dionysos,  distinct  reference  is  probably  intended  in  the  one  case  to  his 
oracular  quality,  in  the  other  to  the  enthusiasm  which  led  to  his  death. 
Allusions  to  Harpocrates,  Lunus,  Aristseus,  Philesius,  Vertumnus, 
Castor,  Herakles,  Ganymedes,  show  how  the  divinising  fancy  played 
around  the  beauty  of  his  youth,  and  sought  to  connect  him  with  myths 
already  honoured  in  the  pious  conscience.  Lastly,  though  it  would  be 
hazardous  to  strain  this  point,  we  find  in  his  chief  impersonations  a 
Chthonian  character,  a  touch  of  the  mystery  that  is  shrouded  in  the 
world  beyond  the  grave.  The  double  nature  of  his  Athenian  cult  may 
perhaps  confirm  this  view.  But,  over  and  above  all  these  symbolic  illus- 
trations, one  artistic  motive  of  immortal  loveliness  pervades  and  ani- 
mates the  series. 

It  becomes  at  this  point  of  some  moment  to  determine  what  was  the 
relation  of  Antinous  to  the  gods  with  whom  he  blended,  and  whose 
attributes  he  shared.  It  seems  tolerably  certain  that  he  had  no  special 
legend  which  could  be  idealised  in  art.  The  mythopceic  fancy  invented 
no  fable  for  him.  His  cult  was  parasitic  upon  elder  cults.  He  was  the 
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colleague  of  greater  well-established  deities,  from  whom  he  borrowed  a 
pale  and  evanescent  lustre.  Speaking  accurately,  he  was  a  hero  or 
divinised  mortal,  on  the  same  grade  as  Helen  immortalised  for  her 
beauty,  as  Achilles  for  his  prowess,  or  as  Herakles  for  his  great  deeds. 
But  having  no  poet  like  Homer  to  sing  his  achievements,  no  myth  fertile 
in  emblems,  he  dwelt  beneath  the  shadow  of  superior  powers,  and  crept 
into  a  place  with  them.  What  was  this  place  worth  1  "What  was  the 
meaning  attached  by  his  votaries  to  the  title  avvdpovoe  or  Trdpecpoc 
fao'e  ?  According  to  the  simple  meaning  of  both  epithets,  he  occupied  a 
seat  together  with  or  by  the  side  of  the  genuine  Olympians.  In  this 
sense  Pindar  called  Dionysos  the  irdpecpor  of  Demeter,  because  the  younger 
god  had  been  admitted  to  her  worship  on  equal  terms  at  Eleusis.  In 
this  sense  Sophocles  spoke  of  Himeros  as  Traotcipoe  of  the  eternal  laws, 
and  of  Justice  as  avroiKoc  with  the  Chthonian  deities.  In  this  sense  the 
three  chief  Archons  at  Athens  were  said  to  have  two  Trdptcpoi  apiece. 
In  this  sense,  again,  Hephsestion  was  named  a  deos  Trdptfipoc,  and  Alex- 
ander in  his  lifetime  was  voted  a  thirteenth  in  the  company  of  the  twelve 
Olympians.  The  divinised  emperors  were  Trc'tpffyoi  or  avrdporoi ;  nor 
did  Virgil  hesitate  to  flatter  Augustus  by  questioning  into  which  college 
of  the  immortals  he  would  be  adscript  after  death — 

Tuque  adeo,  quern  mox  quae  sint  habitura  deorum 
Concilia,  incertum  est. 

Conscript  deities  of  this  heroic  order  were  supposed  to  avert  evils  from 
their  votaries,  to  pursue  offenders  with  calamity,  to  inspire  prophetic 
dreams,  and  to  appear,  as  the  phantom  of  Achilles  appeared  to 
Apollonius  of  Tyana,  and  answer  questions  put  to  them.  They  corre- 
sponded very  closely  and  exactly  to  the  saints  of  medievalism,  acting  as 
patrons  of  cities,  confraternities  and  persons,  and  interposing  between  the 
supreme  powers  of  heaven  and  their  especial  devotees.  As  a  TrdpeSpoc 
of  this  exalted  quality,  Antinous  was  the  associate  of  Phoebus,  Bacchus, 
and  Hermes  among  the  Olympians,  and  a  colleague  with  the  gods  of 
Nile.  The  principal  difficulty  of  grasping  his  true  rank  consists  in  the 
variety  of  his  emblems  and  divine  disguises. 

It  must  here  be  mentioned  that  the  epithet  irdpedpoc  had  a  secondary 
and  inferior  signification.  It  was  applied  by  later  authors  to  the  daemons 
or  familiar  spirits  who  attended  upon  enchanters  like  Simon  Magus  or 
Apollonius ;  and  such  satellites  were  believed  to  be  supplied  by  the  souls 
of  innocent  young  persons  violently  slain.  Whether  this  secondary 
meaning  of  the  title  indicates  a  degeneration  of  the  other,  and  forms  the 
first  step  of  the  process  whereby  classic  heroes  were  degraded  into  the 
foul  fiends  of  mediaeval  fancy,  or  whether  we  find  in  it  a  wholly  new 
application  of  the  word,  is  questionable.  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that,  while  Trdpecpog  Ocoe  in  the  one  case  means  an  associate  of  the 
Olympian  gods,  irdptdpos  daifuav  in  the  other  means  a  fellow-agent  and 
assessor  of  the  wizard.  In  other  words,  however  they  may  afterwards 
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have  been  confounded,  the  two  uses  of  the  same  epithet  were  originally 
distinct:  so  that  not  every  Trdptcfios  Oeoc,  Achilles  or  Hephsestion  or 
Antinous,  was  supposed  to  haunt  and  serve  a  sorcerer,  but  only  some 
inferior  spirit  over  whom  his  black  art  gave  him  authority.  The 
was  so  called  because  he  sat  with  the  great  gods.  The 
was  so  called  because  he  sat  beside  the  magician.  At 
the  same  time  there  seems  sufficient  evidence  that  the  two  meanings 
came  to  be  confounded ;  and  as  the  divinities  of  Hellas,  with  all  their 
lustrous  train,  paled  before  the  growing  splendour  of  Christ,  they  gra- 
dually fell  beneath  the  necromantic  ferule  of  the  witch. 

Returning  from  this  excursion,  and  determining  that  Antinous  was 
a  hero  or  divinised  mortal,  adscript  to  the  college  of  the  greater  gods,  and 
invested  with  many  of  their  attributes,  we  may  next  ask  the  question, 
why  this  artificial  cult,  due  in  the  first  place  to  imperial  passion  and 
caprice,  and  nourished  by  the  adulation  of  fawning  provinces,  was  pre- 
served from  the  rapid  dissolution  to  which  the  flimsy  products  of  Court- 
flattery  are  subject.  The  mythopoetic  faculty  was  extinct,  or  in  its  last 
phase  of  decadent  vitality.  There  was  nothing  in  the  life  of  Antinous 
to  create  a  legend,  or  to  stimulate  the  sense  of  awe.  And  yet  this  wor- 
ship persisted  long  after  the  fear  of  Hadrian  had  passed  away,  long  after 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  by  humouring  a  royal  fancy  had  been  ex- 
hausted, long  after  anything  could  be  gained  by  playing  out  the  farce.  It 
is  clear,  from  a  passage  in  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  that  the  sacred  nights 
of  Antinous  were  observed,  at  least  a  century  after  the  date  of  his  deifica- 
tion, with  an  enthusiasm  that  roused  the  anger  of  the  Christian  Father. 
Again,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that,  while  many  of  the  noblest  works  of 
antiquity  have  perished,  the  statues  of  Antinous  have  descended  to  us  in 
fair  preservation  and  in  very  large  numbers.  From  the  contemptuous 
destruction  which  erased  the  monuments  of  base  men  in  the  Roman 
Empire  they  were  safe ;  and  the  state  in  which  we  have  them  shows 
how  little  they  had  suffered  from  neglect.  The  most  rational  conclusion 
seems  to  be  that  Antinous  became  in  truth  a  popular  saint,  and  satisfied 
some  new  need  in  Paganism,  for  which  none  of  the  elder  and  more 
respectable  deities  sufficed.  The  novelty  of  his  cult  had,  no  doubt, 
something  to  do  with  the  fascination  it  exercised  ;  and  something  may  be 
attributed  to  the  impulse  art  received  from  the  introduction  of  so  rare  and 
original  a  type  of  beauty  into  the  exhausted  cycle  of  mythical  subjects. 
The  blending  of  Greek  and  Egyptian  elements  was  also  attractive  to  an  age 
remarkable  for  its  eclecticism.  But  after  allowing  for  the  many  adven- 
titious circumstances  which  concurred  to  make  Antinous  the  fashion,  it 
is  hardly  unreasonable  to  assume  that  the  spirit  of  poetry  in  the  youth's 
story,  the  rumour  of  his  self-devoted  death,  kept  him  alive  in  the 
memory  of  the  people.  It  is  just  that  element  of  romance  in  the  tale  of 
his  last  hours,  that  preservative  association  with  the  pathos  of  self- 
sacrifice,  which  forms  the  interest  we  still  feel  for  him.  The  deified 
Antinous  was  therefore  for  the  Roman  world  a  charming  but  dimly  felt 
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and  undeveloped  personality,  made  perfect  by  withdrawal  into  an  unseen 
world  of  mystery.    The  belief  in  the  value  of  vicarious  suffering  attached 
itself  to  his  beautiful  and  melancholy  form.     His  sorrow  borrowed  some- 
thing of  the  universal  world-pain,  more  pathetic  than  the  hero-pangs 
of  Herakles,  the   anguish   of  Prometheus,  or  the  passion  of  lacchos- 
Zagreus,  because  more  personal  and  less  suggestive  of  a  cosmic  mystery. 
The  ancient  cries  of  Ah  Linus,  Ah  Adonis,  found  in  him  an  echo.     For 
votaries  ready  to  accept  a  new  god  as  simply  as  we  accept  a  new  poet, 
he  was  the  final    manifestation  of   an  old-world  mystery,  the  rejuve- 
nescence of  a  well-known  incarnation,  the  semi-Oriental  realisation  of 
a  recurring  Avatar.     Planted  in  the  conservatory  of  semi-philosophi- 
cal  yearnings,  faintly   tinctured   with    the   colours  of  misapprehended 
Christianity,  without  inherent  stamina,  or  without  the  powerful  nutrition 
which  the  earlier  heroic  fables  had  derived  from  the  spiritual  vigour  of 
a  truly  mythopceic  age,  the  cult  of  Antinous  subsisted  as  an  echo,  a 
reflection,    the    last    serious   effort   of   deifying  but   no   longer   potent 
Paganism,  the    last    reverberation    of    its   oracles,  an   aesthetic  rather 
than  a  religious  product,  viewed  even  in  its  origin  with  sarcasm  by  the 
educated,  and  yet  sufficiently  attractive  to  enthrall  the  minds  of  simple 
votaries,  and  to  survive  the  circumstances  of  its  first  creation.     It  may 
be  remembered  that    the  century  which  witnessed  the  canonisation  of 
Antinous  produced  the  myth  of  Cupid  and  Psyche — or,  if  this  be  too 
sweeping  an  assertion,  gave  it  final  form,  and  handed  it,  in  its  suggestive 
beauty,  to  the  modern  world.     Thus  at  one  and  the  same  moment  the 
dying  spirit  of  Hellas  seized  upon  those  doctrines  of  self-devotion  and 
immortality  which,  through  the  triumph  of  Christian  teaching,  were 
gaining  novel  and  incalculable  value  for  the  world.     According  to  its 
own  laws  of  inspiration,  it  stamped  both  legends  of  Love  victorious  over 
.Death  with  beautiful  form  in  myth  and  poem  and  statuary. 

That  we  are  not  altogether   unjustified  in  drawing  this  conclusion 
may  be  gathered  from  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  Christian  apologists 
toward  Antinous.     There  is  more  than  the  mere  hatred  of  a  pagan  hero, 
more  than  the  bare  indignation  at  a  public  scandal,  in  their  acrimony. 
Accepting  the  calumnious  insinuations  of  Dion  Cassius,  these  gladiators 
of  the  new  faith   found   a   terrible   rhetorical  weapon  ready  to   their 
hands  in  the  canonisation  of  a  courtier.     Prudentius,  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus,  Tertullian,  Eusebius,  Justin   Martyr,  Athanasius,    Tatian — all 
inveigh,    in  nearly  the   same  terms,  against  the  Emperor's  favourite, 
exalted  to  the  skies,  and  worshipped  with  base  fear  and  adulation  by 
abject  slaves.     But  in  Origen,  arguing  with  Celsus,  we  find  a  somewhat 
different  key-note  struck.      Celsus,  it  appears,  had  told  the  story  of 
Antinous,  and  had  compared   his  cult  with   that   of    Christ.     Origen 
replies  justly,  that  there  was  nothing  in  common  between  the  lives  of 
Antinous  and  of  Christ,  and  that  his  supposed  divinity  is  a  fiction.     We 
can  discern  in  this  response  an  echo  of  the  faith  which  endeared  Antinous 
to  his  pagan  votaries.     Antinous  was  hated  by  the  Christians  as  a  rival ; 
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insignificant,  it  is  true,  and  unworthy,  but  still  of  sufficient  force  to  ba 
regarded  and  persecuted.  If  Antinous  had  been  utterly  contemptible,  if 
he  had  not  gained  some  firm  hold  upon  the  piety  of  Grseco-Roman 
paganism,  Celsus  could  hardly  have  ventured  to  rest  an  argument  upon 
his  worship,  nor  would  Origen  have  chosen  to  traverse  that  argument 
with  solid  reasoning  instead  of  passing  it  by  in  rhetorical  silence. 
Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  understand  the  conditions  of  that  age 
or  to  sympathise  with  its  dominant  passions.  Educated  as  we  have  been 
in  the  traditions  of  the  finally  triumphant  Christian  faith,  warmed 
through  and  through  as  we  are  by  its  summer  glow  and  autumn  splendour, 
believing  as  we  do  in  the  adequacy  of  its  spirit  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of 
the  human  heart,  how  can  we  comprehend  a  moment  in  its  growth, 
when  the  divinised  Antinous  was  not  merely  an  object  offensive  to  the 
moral  sense,  but  also  a  parody  dangerous  to  the  pure  form  of  Christ  ? 

It  remains  to  say  somewhat  of  Antinous  as  he  appears  in  art.  His 
place  in  classic  sculpture  corresponds  to  his  position  in  antique  mytho- 
logy. The  Antinous  statues  and  coins  are  reflections  of  earlier  artistic 
masterpieces,  executed  with  admirable  skill,  but  lacking  original  faculty 
for  idealisation  in  the  artists.  Yet  there  is  so  much  personal  attraction 
in  his  type,  his  statues  are  so  manifestly  faithful  portraits,  and  we  find  so 
great  a  charm  of  novelty  in  his  delicately  pei-fect  individuality,  that  the 
life-romance  which  they  reveal,  as  through  a  veil  of  mystery,  has  force 
enough  to  make  them  rank  among  the  valuable  heirlooms  of  antiquity. 
We  could  almost  believe  that,  while  so  many  gods  and  heroes  of  Greece 
have  perished,  Antinous  has  been  preserved  in  all  his  forms  and  phases 
for  his  own  most  lovely  sake  ;  as  though,  according  to  Ghiberti's  exquisite 
suggestion,  gentle  souls  in  the  first  centuries  of  Christianity  had  spared 
this  blameless  youth,  and  hidden  him  away  with  tender  hands,  in  quiet 
places,  from  the  fury  of  iconoclasts.  Nor  is  it  impossible  that  the  great 
vogue  of  his  worship  was  due  among  the  pagan  laity  to  this  same  fasci- 
nation of  pure  beauty.  Could  a  more  graceful  temple  of  the  body  have 
been  fashioned,  after  the  Platonic  theory,  for  the  habitation  of  a  guileless, 
god-inspired,  enthusiastic  soul  ?  The  personality  of  Antinous,  combined 
with  the  suggestion  of  his  self-devoted  death,  made  him  triumphant  in 
art  as  in  the  affections  of  the  pious. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  task  to  make  a  Catalogue  raisonne  of 
Antinous  statues  and  bas-reliefs,  and  to  discuss  the  question  of  their 
mythological  references.  This  is  not  the  place  for  such  an  enquiry.  And 
yet  I  cannot  quit  Antinous  without  some  retrospect  upon  the  most  im- 
portant of  his  portraits.  Among  the  simple  busts,  by  far  the  finest,  to 
my  thinking,  are  the  colossal  head  of  the  Louvre,  and  the  ivy-crowned 
bronze  at  Naples.  The  latter  is  not  only  flawless  in  its  execution,  but  is 
animated  with  a  pensive  beauty  of  expression.  The  former,  though 
praised  by  Winckelrnann,  as  among  the  two  or  three  most  precious  mas- 
terpieces of  antique  art,  must  be  criticised  for  a  certain  vacancy  and  life- 
lessness.  Of  the  heroic  statues,  the  two  noblest  are  those  of  the  Capitol 
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and  Naples.  The  identity  of  the  Capitoline  Antinous  has  only  once,  I 
think,  been  seriously  questioned ;  and  yet  it  may  be  reckoned  more  than 
doubtful.  The  head  is  almost  certainly  not  his.  How  it  came  to  be  placed 
upon  a  body  presenting  so  much  resemblance  to  the  type  of  Antinous  I 
do  not  know.  Careful  comparison  of  the  torso  and  the  arms  with  an 
indubitable  portrait  will  even  raise  the  question  whether  this  fine  statue 
is  not  a  Hermes  or  a  hero  of  an  earlier  age.  Its  attitude  suggests  Nar- 
cissus or  Adonis ;  and  under  either  of  these  forms  Antinous  may  pro- 
perly have  been  idealised.  The  Neapolitan  marble,  on  the  contrary, 
yields  the  actual  Antinous  in  all  the  exuberant  fulness  of  his  beauty. 
Head,  body,  pose,  alike  bring  him  vividly  before  us,  forming  an  un- 
doubtedly authentic  portrait.  The  same  personality,  idealised,  it  is  true, 
but  rather  suffering  than  gaining  by  the  process,  is  powerfully  impressed 
upon  the  colossal  Dionysos  of  the. Vatican.  What  distinguishes  this 
great  work  is  the  inbreathed  spirit  of  divinity,  more  overpowering  here 
than  in  any  other  of  the  extant  cu'?pmn-ee  ^ctl  ay  a\  par  a.  The  bas-relief 
of  the  Villa  Albani,  restored  to  suit  the  conception  of  a  Vertumnus,  has 
even  more  of  florid  beauty ;  but  whether  the  restoration  was  wisely 
made,  may  be  doubted.  It  is  curious  to  compare  this  celebrated  master- 
piece of  technical  dexterity  with  another  bas-relief  in  the  Villa  Albani, 
representing  Antinous  as  Castor.  He  is  standing,  half  clothed  with  the 
chlamys,  by  a  horse.  His  hair  is  close-cropped,  after  the  Roman  fashion, 
cut  straight  above  the  forehead,  but  crowned  with  a  fillet  of  lotos-buds. 
The  whole  face  has  a  somewhat  stern  and  frowning  Roman  look  of  reso- 
lution, contrasting  with  the  mild  benignity  .of  the  Bacchus  statues,  and 
the  almost  sulky  voluptuousness  of  the  busts.  In  the  Lateran  Museum 
Antinous  appears  as  a  god  of  flowers,  holding  in  his  lap  a  multitude  of 
blossoms,  and  wearing  on  his  head  a  wreath.  The  conception  of  this  statue 
provokes  comparison  with  the  Flora  of  the  Neapolitan  Museum.  I  should 
like  to  recognise  in  it  a  Dionysos  Antheus,  rather  than  one  of  the  more 
prosy  Roman  gods  of  horticulture.  Not  unworthy  to  rank  with  these 
first-rate  portraits  of  Antinous  is  a  Ganymede,  engraved  by  the  Dilettante 
Society,  which  represents  him  standing  alert,  in  one  hand  holding  the 
wine-jug  and  in  the  other  lifting  a  cup  aloft.  It  will  be  seen  from  even 
this  brief  enumeration  of  a  few  among  the  statues  of  Antinous,  how 
many  and  how  various  they  are.  One,  however,  remains  still  to  be  dis- 
cussed, which,  so  far  as  concerns  the  story  of  Antinous,  is  by  far  the 
most  interesting  of  all.  As  a  work  of  art,  to  judge  by  photographs,  it  is 
inferior  to  others  in  execution  and  design.  Yet  could  we  but  understand 
its  meaning  clearly,  the  mystery  of  Antinous  would  be  solved  :  the  key 
to  the  whole  matter  probably  lies  here ;  but,  alas  !  we  know  not  how  to 
use  it.  I  speak  of  the  Ildefonso  Group  at  Madrid. 

On  one  pedestal  there  are  three  figures  in  white  marble.  To  the 
extreme  right  of  the  spectator  stands  a  little  female  statue  of  a  goddess, 
in  archaistic  style,  crowned  with  the  calathos,  and  holding  a  sphere,  pro- 
bably of  pomegranate  fruit,  to  her  breast.  To  the  left  of  this  image  are 
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two  young  men,  three  times  the  height  of  the  goddess,  quite  naked, 
standing  one  on  each  side  of  a  low  altar.  Both  are  crowned  with  a 
wreath  of  leaves  and  berries — laurel  or  myrtle.  The  youth  to  the  right, 
next  the  image,  holds  a  torch  in  either  hand  :  with  the  right  he  turns 
the  flaming  point  downward,  till  it  lies  upon  the  altar ;  with  the  left 
he  lifts  the  other  torch  aloft,  and  rests  it  on  his  shoulder.  He  has  a 
beautiful  Greece-Roman  face,  touched  with  sadness  or  ineffable  reflection. 
The  second  youth  leans  against  his  comrade,  resting  his  left  arm  across 
the  other's  back,  and  this  hand  is  lightly  placed  upon  the  shoulder,  close 
to  the  lifted  torch.  His  right  arm  is  bent,  and  so  placed  that  the  hand 
just  cuts  the  line  of  the  pelvis  a  little  above  the  hip.  The  weight  of 
his  body  is  thrown  principally  upon  the  right  leg  ;  the  left  foot  is  drawn 
back,  away  from  the  altar. .  It  is  the  attitude  of  the  Apollo  Sauroctonos. 
His  beautiful  face,  bent  downward,  is  intently  gazing  with  a  calm, 
collected,  serious,  and  yet  sad  cast  of  earnest  meditation.  His  eyes  seem 
fixed  on  something  beyond  him  and  beneath  him — as  it  were  on  an 
inscrutable  abyss ;  and  in  this  direction  also  looks  his  companion.  The 
face  is  unmistakeably  the  face  of  Antinous ;  yet  the  figure,  and  especially 
the  legs,  are  not  characteristic.  They  seem  modelled  after  the  conven- 
tional type  of  the  Greek  Ephebus.  Parts  of  the  two  torches  and  the 
lower  half  of  the  right  arm  of  Antinous  are  restorations. 

Such  is  the  Ildefonso  marble ;  and  it  may  be  said  that  its  execution 
is  hard  and  rough — the  arms  of  both  figures  are  carelessly  designed ;  the 
hands  and  fingers  are  especially  angular,  elongated,  and  ill-formed.  But 
there  is  a  noble  feeling  in  the  whole  group,  notwithstanding.  F.  Tieck, 
the  sciilptor  and  brother  of  the  poet,  was  the  first  to  suggest  that  we 
have  here  Antinous,  the  Genius  of  Hadrian,  and  Persephone.*  He  also 
thoxight  that  the  self-immolation  of  Antinous  was  indicated  by  the 
loving,  leaning  attitude  of  the  younger  man,  and  by  his  melancholy  look 
of  resolution.  The  same  view,  in  all  substantial  points,  is  taken  by 
Friedrichs,  author  of  a  work  on  Greece-Roman  sculpture.  But  Fried- 
richs,  while  admitting  the  identity  of  the  younger  figure  with  Antinous, 
and  recognising  Persephone  in  the  archaic  image,  is  not  prepared  to 
accept  the  elder  as  the  Genius  of  Hadrian ;  and  it  must  be  confessed 
that  this  face  does  not  bear  any  resemblance  to  the  portraits  of  the 
Emperor.  According  to  his  interpretation,  the  Daemon  is  kindling  the 
fire  upon  the  sacrificial  altar  with  the  depressed  torch ;  and  the  second 
or  lifted  torch  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  needed  for  the  perform- 
ance  of  some  obscure  rite  of  immolation.  What  Friedrichs  fails  to  elu- 
cidate is  the  trustful  attitude  of  Antinous,  who  could  scarcely  have  been 
conceived  as  thus  affectionately  reclining  on  the  shoulder  of  a  merely 
sacrificial  daemon ;  nor  is  there  anything  upon  the  altar  to  kindle.  It 
must,  however,  be  conceded  that  the  imperfection  of  the  marble  at  this 

*  See  the  article  on  Antinous,  by  Victor  Rydberg,  in  the  Svcn.i7i  Tidskrift  fur 
Literatur,  Politik  och  Ekonomi,  Stockholm,  1875.  Also  Karl  Botticher,  Kon(glichc.s 
Museum,  Erkliircndes  Vcrzeichniss,  Berlin.  1871. 
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point  leaves  the  restoration  of  the  altar  and  the  torch  upon  it  doubtful. 
Charles  Bb'tticher  started  a  new  solution  of  the  principal  problem.     Ac- 
cording to  him,  it  was  executed  in  the  lifetime  of  Antinous ;  and  it  re- 
presents not  a  sacrifice  of  d_>ath,  but  a  sacrifice  of  fidelity  on  the  part  of 
the  two  friends,  Hadrian  and  Antinous,  who  have  met  together  before  Per- 
sephone to  ratify  a  vow  of  friendship  till  death.     He  suggests  that  the 
wreaths  are  of  stephanotis,  that  large-leaved  myrtle,  which  was  sacred  to 
the  Chthonian  goddesses  after  the  liberation  of  Semele  from  Hades  by  her 
son  Dionysos.     With  reference  to  such  ceremonies  between  Greek  com- 
rades, Bbtticher  cites  a  vase  upon  which  Theseus  and  Peirithous  are  sacri- 
ficing in  the  temple  of  Persephone ;  and  he  assumes  that  there  may  have 
existed  Athenian  groups  in  marble  representing  similar  vows  of  friend- 
ship,  from  which  Hadrian  had  this  marble  copied.     He  believes  that 
the  Genius  of  Hadrian  is  kindling  one  torch  at  the  sacred  fire,  which  he 
will  reach  to  Antinous,  while  he  holds  the  other  in  readiness  to  kindle 
for  himself.     This  explanation  is  both  ingenious  and  beautiful.     It  has 
also  the  great  merit  of  explaining  the  action  of  the  right  arm  of  An- 
tinous.    Yet  it  is   hardly  satisfactory.     It  throws  no  light  upon  the 
melancholy  and  solemnity  of  both  figures,  which  irresistibly  suggest  a 
funereal  rather  than  a  joyous  rite.     Antinous  is  not  even  looking  at  the 
altar,  and  the  meditative  curves  of  his  beautiful  reclining  form  indicate 
anything  rather  than  the  spirited  alacrity  with  which  a  friend  would 
respond  to  his  comrade's  call  at  such  a  moment.     Besides,  why  should 
not  the  likeness  of  Hadrian  have  been  preserved  as  well  as  that  of  An- 
tinous, if  the  group  commemorated  an  act  .of  their  joint  will1?     On  tha 
other  hand,  we  must  admit  that  the  altar  itself  is  not  dressed  for  a 
funereal  sacrifice. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  in  the  British  Museum  there  exists  a 
bas-relief  of  Homer's  apotheosis,  where  we  notice  a  figure  holding  two 
torches.  Is  it,  then,  possible  that  the  Ildefonso  marble  may  express,  not 
the  sacrifice,  but  the  apotheosis  of  Antinous,  and  that  the  Genius  who  holds 
the  two  torches  is  conferring  on  him  immortality  ?  The  lifted  torch 
would  symbolise  his  new  life,  and  the  depressed  torch  would  stand  for 
the  life  he  had  devoted.  According  to  this  explanation,  the  sorrowful 
expression  of  Antinous  must  indicate  the  agony  of  death  through  which 
he  passed  into  the  company  of  the  undying.  Against  this  interpretation 
is  the  fact  that  we  have  no  precise  authority  for  the  symbolism  of  the 
torches,  except  only  the  common  inversion  of  the  life-brand  by  the 
Genius  of  Death. 

Yet  another  solution  may  be  suggested.  Assuming  that  we  have 
before  us  a  sacrificial  ceremony,  and  that  the  group  was  executed  after 
the  self-devotion  of  Antinous  had  passed  into  the  popular  belief,  we  may 
regard  the  elder  youth  as  either  the  Genius  of  the  Emperor,  sepai'ate  in 
spirit  from  Hadrian  himself  and  presiding  over  his  destinies,  who  accepts 
the  offer  of  Antinous  with  solemn  calmness  suited  to  so  great  a  gift ;  or 
else  it  is  the  Genius  of  the  Roman  people,  witnessing  the  same  act  in  the 
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same  majestic  spirit.  This  view  finds  some  support  in  the  abstract 
ideality  of  the  torch-bearer,  who  is  clearly  no  historical  personage  as 
Antinous  himself  is,  but  rather  a  power  controlling  his  fate.  The  inter- 
pretation of  the  two  torches  remains  very  difficult.  In  the  torch  flung 
down  upon  the  flameless  and  barren  altar  we  might  recognise  a  symbol 
of  Hadrian's  life  upon  the  point  of  extinction,  but  not  yet  extinguished, 
and  in  the  torch  lifted  aloft  we  might  find  a  metaphor  of  life  resuscitated 
and  exalted.  Nor  is  it,  perhaps,  without  significance  that  the  arm  of 
the  self-immolating  youth  meets  the  upraised  torch,  as  though  to  touch 
the  life  which  he  will  purchase  with  his  death.  There  is,  however,  the 
objection  stated  above  to  this  bold  use  of  symbolism. 

In  support  of  any  explanation  which  ascribes  this  group  to  a  period 
later  than  the  canonisation  of  Antinous,  it  may  be  repeated  that  the 
execution  is  inferior  to  that  of  almost  all  the  other  statues  of  the  hero. 
Is  it  possible,  then,  that  it  belongs  to  a  subsequent  date,  when  art  was 
further  on  the  wane,  but  when  the  self-devotion  of  Antinous  had  become 
a  dogma  of  his  cult  1 

After  all  is  said,  the  Ildefonso  marble,  like  the  legend  of  Antinous, 
remains  a  mystery.  Only  hypotheses,  more  or  less  ingenious,  more  or 
less  suited  to  our  sympathies,  varying  between  Casaubon's  coarse  vilifica- 
tion and  Rydberg's  roseate  vision,  are  left  us. 

As  a  last  note  on  the  subject  of  Antinous,  let  me  refer  to  Raphael's 
statue  of  Jonah  in  the  Chigi  Chapel  of  S.  Maria  del  Popolo  at  Rome. 
Raphael,  who  handled  the  myth  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  so  magnificently  in 
the  Yilla  Farnesina  of  his  patron  Agostino  Chigi,  dedicated  a  statue  of 
Antinous — the  only  statue  he  ever  executed  in  marble — under  the  title 
of  a  Hebrew  prophet  in  a  Christian  sanctuary.  The  fact  is  no  less  signi- 
ficant than  strange.  During  the  early  centuries  of  Christianity,  as  is 
amply  proved  by  the  sarcophagi  in  the  Lateran  Museum,  Jonah 
symbolised  self-sacrifice  and  immortality.  He  was  a  type  of  Christ,  an 
emblem  of  the  Christian's  hope  beyond  the  grave.  During  those  same 
centuries  Antinous  represented  the  same  ideas,  however  inadequately, 
however  dimly,  for  the  unlettered  laity  of  Paganism.  It  could  scarcely 
have  been  by  accident,  or  by  mere  admiration  for  the  features  of  Anti- 
nous,  that  Raphael,  in  his  marble,  blent  the  Christian  and  the  Pagan 
traditions.  To  unify  and  to  transcend  the  double  views  of  Christianity 
and  Paganism  in  a  work  of  pure  art  was  Raphael's  instinctive,  if  not  his 
conscious  aim.  Nor  is  there  a  more  striking  instance  of  this  purpose 
than  the  youthful  Jonah  with  the  head  of  Hadrian's  favourite.  Leonardo's 
Dionysos-John-the- Baptist  seems  but  a  careless  jeu  d' esprit  compared  with 
this  profound  and  studied  symbol  of  renascent  humanism.  Thus  to 
regard  the  Jonah-Antinous  of  the  Cappella  Chigi  as  a  type  of  immortality 
and  self-devotion,  fusing  Christian  and  Grasco-Roman  symbolism  in  one 
work  of  modern  art,  is  the  most  natural  interpretation  ;  but  it  would  not 
be  impossible  to  trace  in  it  a  metaphor  of  the  resurgent  pagan  spirit  also 
— as  though,  leaving  Jonah  and  his  Biblical  associations  in  the  back- 
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ground,  the  artist  had  determined  that  from  the  mouth  of  the  monstrous 
grave  should  issue  not  a  bearded  prophet,  but  the  victorious  youth  who 
had  captivated  with  his  beauty  and  his  heroism  the  sunset  age  of  the 
classic  world.  At  any  rate,  whatever  may  have  been  Raphael's  inten- 
tion, the  legend  of  Antinous,  that  last  creation  of  antique  mythology, 
shines  upon  us  in  this  marble,  just  as  the  tale  of  Hero  and  Leander,  that 
last  blossom  of  antique  literature,  flowers  afresh  in  the  verses  of  our 
Marlowe.  It  would  appear  as  though  the  Renaissance  poets,  hastening  to 
meet  the  classic  world  with  arms  of  welcome,  had  embraced  its  latest 
saints,  as  nearest  to  them,  in  the  rapture  of  their  first  enthusiasm. 

Over  all  these  questions,  over  all  that  concerns  Antinous,  there  rests 
a  cloud  of  darkness  and  impenetrable  doubt.  To  pierce  that  cloud  is 
now  impossible.  The  utmost  we  can  do  is  to  indulge  our  fancy  in 
dreams  of  greater  or  less  probability,  and  to  mark  out  clearly  the  limita- 
tions of  the  subject.  It  is  indeed  something  to  have  shown  that  the 
stigma  of  slavery  and  disgrace  attaching  to  his  name  has  no  solid  histo- 
rical justification,  and  something  to  have  suggested  plausible  reasons  for 
conjecturing  that  his  worship  had  a  genuine  spiritual  basis.  Yet  the 
sincere  critic,  at  the  end  of  the  whole  inquiry,  will  confess  that  he  has 
only  cast  a  plummet  into  the  unfathomable  sea  of  ignorance.  What 
remains,  immortal,  indestructible,  victorious,  is  Antinous  in  art. 
Against  the  gloomy  background  of  doubt,  calumny,  contention,  terrible 
surmise,  his  statues  are  illuminated  with  the  dying  glory  of  the  classic 
genius — even  as  the  towers  and  domes  of  a  marble  city  shine  forth  from 
the  purple  banks  of  thunder-cloud  in  sunset  light.  Here  and  here  only 
does  reality  emerge  from  the  chaos  of  conflicting  phantoms.  Front  to 
front  with  them,  it  is  allowed  us  to  forget  all  else  but  the  beauty  of  one 
who  died  young  because  the  gods  loved  him.  But  when  we  question 
those  wonderful  mute  features  and  beg  them  for  their  secret,  they  return 
no  answer.  There  is  not  even  a  smile  upon  the  parted  lips.  So  profound 
is  the  mystery,  so  insoluble  the  enigma,  that  from  its  most  importunate 
interrogation  we  derive  nothing  but  an  attitude  of  deeper  reverence. 
This  in  itself,  however,  is  worth  the  pains  of  study. 

J.  A.  SYMOND3. 
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CHAPTEE  XL. 
THE  EFFECT  OF  GOOD  FORTUNE  :  LA\V. 

"| AW  had  left  Mr.  Ashford, 
not  knowing,  as  the  vul- 
gar have  it,  if  he  stood  on 
his  head  or  his  heels.  He 
had  somewhat  despised 
the  Minor  Canon,  not 
only  as  a  clergyman  and 
an  instructor,  intending 
to  put  something  into 
Law's  luckless  brains,  yet 
without  force  enough  to 
do  it  effectually,  but  as  a 
man,  much  too  mild  and 
gentle  to  make  any  head 
against  the  deceitfulness 
of  mankind,  and  all  those 
guiles  and  pretences  in 
which  an  unwilling  stu- 
dent like  Law  knows  him- 
self so  much  more  pro- 
foundly informed  than  any  of  Ms  pastors  and  teachers  can  be.  The  sense 
of  superiority  with  which  such  a  youth,  learned  in  all  manner  of  "  dodges  " 
and  devices  for  eluding  work,  contemplates  the  innocent  senior  who  has 
faith  in  his  excuses,  was  strong  in  Law's  mind  towards  his  last  tutor, 
who  was  so  much  less  knowing  than  any  of  the  others,  that  he  had  taken 
him  "for  nothing,"  without  even  the  pay  which  his  earlier  instructor,  Mr. 
Langton,  had  been  supposed  to  receive  :  supposed — for  Captain  Despard 
was  paymaster,  and  he  was  not  any  more  to  be  trusted  to  for  recollecting 
quarter-day  than  Law  was  to  be  trusted  to  for  doing  his  work.  But  Mr. 
Ashford  had  never  said  anything  about  pay.  He  had  taken  Law  for  his 
sister's  sake,  "  for  love,"  as  the  young  man  said  lightly ;  taken  him  as  an 
experiment,  to  see  what  could  be  made  of  him,  and  kept  him  on  without  a 
word  on  either  side  of  remuneration.  This  curious  conduct,  which  might 
have  made  the  pupil  grateful,  had  no  such  result,  but  filled  him  instead 
with  a  more  entire  contempt  for  the  intellects  of  his  benefactor.  It  is 
easy,  in  the  estimation  of  young  men  like  Law,  to  be  learned  and  wise 
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in  book-learning,  yet  a  "  stupid"  in  life ;  and  if  anything  could  have  made 
this  fact  more  clear,  it  would  have  been  the  irregularity  of  the 
business  transaction  as  between  a  non-paying  pupil  and  a  "  coach  " 
who  gave  just  as  much  attention  to  him  as  if  he  had  been  an  important 
source  of  revenue.  "  What  a  soft  he  must  be  !  What  a  stupid  he  is," 
had  been  Law's  standing  reflection.  But  he  had  liked  all  the  same  the 
object  of  his  scorn,  and  had  felt  "  old  Ashford  "  to  be  "  very  jolly,"  not- 
withstanding his  foolish  believingness,  and  still  more  foolish  indifference 
to  his  own  profit.  It  was  this  which  had  made  him  go  to  the  Minor 
Canon  with  such  a  frankness  of  appeal — but  he  had  not  been  in  the  least 
prepared  for  the  reply  he  received.  It  took  away  his  breath.  Though  it 
was  a  superlative  proof  of  the  same  "  softness "  which  had  made  Mr. 
Ashford  receive  a  pupil  who  paid  him  nothing,  the  dazzled  youth  could 
no  longer  regard  it  with  contempt.  Though  he  was  tolerably  fortified 
against  invasions  of  emotion,  there  was  something  in  this  which  pene- 
trated to  his  heart.  Suddenly,  in  a  moment,  to  be  lifted  out  of  his  dull 
struggle  with  books  which  he  could  not  understand,  and  hopeless  anti- 
cipation of  an  ordeal  he  could  never  pass,  and  to  have  the  desire  of  his 
heart  given  to  him,  without  any  trouble  of  his,  without  price  or  reward, 
was  all  very  wonderful  to  Law.  At  first  he  could  not  believe  it.  To  think 
"  old  Ashford  "  was  joking — to  think  that  a  man  so  impractical  did  not 
put  the  ordinary  meaning  into  his  words — this  was  the  first  natural  ex- 
planation ;  but  when  the  Minor  Canon's  first  recollection  that  "  he  knew 
a  man  "  brightened  into  the  prospect  of  money  to  pay  the  young  emi- 
grant's passage,  and  an  actual  beginning  of  his  career,  Law  did  not  know, 
as  we  have  said,  whether  he  was  standing  upon  solid  ground  or  floating  in 
the  air.  The  happiness  was  almost  too  much  for  him.  He  went  up  to 
London  next  day  by  Mr.  Ashford's  suggestion,  and,  at  his  cost,  to  learn 
all  particulars  about  the  voyage,  but  kept  his  own  secret  until  it  had 
gained  so  much  of  solid  foundation  as  the  actual  sight  of  a  ship  which  was 
bound  for  Australia,  a  printed  account  of  the  times  of  sailing,  and  fares, 
and  an  outfitter's  list  of  indispensables,  could  give ;  then,  still  dazzled 
by  the  sudden  fulfilment  of  his  wishes,  but  feeling  his  own  importance, 
and  the  seriousness  of  his  position  as  a  future  emigrant,  Law  had 
endeavoured  to  find  an  opportunity  of  communicating  the  great  news 
to  Lottie,  but  had  failed,  as  has  been  seen.  And  having  thus  failed, 
and  seeing  in  her  none  of  the  eager  desire  to  know  what  he  was  about, 
which  he  thought  would  have  been  natural  in  circumstances  so  pro- 
foundly interesting,  Law  got  up  from  the  table  and  went  out  with  a 
certain  sense  of  injury  in  his  mind.  He  saw  there  was  "  something  up  " 
in  respect  to  his  sister  herself,  but  he  did  not  take  very  much  interest  in 
that.  Yet  he  thought  it  curiously  selfish  of  her,  almost  incomprehensibly 
selfish,  to  ask  no  question,  show  no  concern  in  what  was  happening  to 
him.  He  had  said,  "  I  am  going  to  Australia  !  "  but  had  he  said  "  I 
am  going  to  play  football,"  she  could  not  have  taken  it  more  calmly ;  and 
she  had  never  asked  a  question  since.  What  funny  creatures  women 
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are,  one  time  so  anxious  about  you,  another  time  caring  nothing,  Law  said 
to  himself;  but  he  was  not  at  all  conscious  that  it  might  have  been 
natural  for  him  too  to  take  some  interest  in.  Lottie's  affairs.  He  did 
not.  It  was  some  rubbish,  he  supposed,  about  that  fellow  Ridsdale. 
He  thought  of  the  whole  business  with  contempt.  Far  more  im- 
portant, beyond  all  comparison,  were  those  affairs  which  were  his 
own. 

And  when  he  went  out,  a  little  angry,  irritated,  but  full  of  excite- 
ment and  elation,  and  eager  to  find  somebody  who  would  take  due 
interest  in  the  story  of  his  good  fortune,  where  could  Law's  footsteps 
stray  but  to  the  place  where  they  had  turned  so  often  in  his  idleness  and 
hopelessness  f  He  had  gone  once  before  since  the  visit  of  Polly,  and  had 
been  confronted  by  Mrs,  Welting,  now  established  in  the  workroom,  to 
the  confusion  of  all  the  little  schemes  of  amusement  by  which  the  girls 
had  solaced  the  tedium  of  their  lives.  "  Mother  "  had  been  glad  enough 
to  be  allowed  to  look  after  her  house  in  quiet,  and  the  rest  of  the  family, 
without  troubling  herself  about  her  girls.  But  the  sharp  prick  of 
Polly's  denunciation  had  given  Mrs.  Welting  new  ideas  of  her  duty. 
Would  she  let  it  be  said  by  an  artful  creature  like  that,  who  had  done 
the  same  thing  herself,  as  her  daughters  were  laying  themselves  out  to 
catch  a  gentleman?  Not  for  all  the  world !  She  would  not  have 
a  girl  of  hers  marry  a  gentleman,  not  for  anything,  Mrs.  Welting  said. 
She  forbade  the  little  expeditions  they  were  in  the  habit  of  making 
in  turns  for  thread  and  buttons.  She  would  not  allow  even  the  Family 
Herald.  She  scolded  "  for  nothing  at  all,"  resenting  her  compulsory 
attendance  there,  and  banishment  from  her  domestic  concerns.  The 
workroom  was  quite  changed.  There  was  no  jollity  in  it,  no  visitors. 
not  half  so  much  chatter  as  had  been  carried  on  gaily  while  Polly 
was  paramount.  "  She  took  ail  the  good  herself,  but  she  never 
could  bear  seeing  anyone  else  happy,"  Emuia  said,  who  was  doubly 
aggrieved.  And  it  could  not  be  said  that  the  work  improved  under  this 
discipline.  The  moment  altogether  was  not  happy ;  and  when  Law,  by 
dint  of  wandering  about  the  windows,  and  whistling  various  airs  known 
to  the  workroom,  made  his  presence  known,  Emma,  when  her  mother 
withdrew — as  she  did  perforce  as  the  evening  got  on,  and  it  became  neces- 
sary to  look  after  the  family  supper,  the  younger  children,  and  her  lodgers 
— came  cautiously  out  to  meet  him,  with  a  cloak  about  her  shoulders. 
"  I  hav'nt  got  a  moment  to  stay,"  Emma  said.  "  Mother  would  take  off 
my  head  if  she  found  me  out !  "  Yet  she  suffered  herself  to  be  drawn  a 
few  steps  from  the  door,  and  round  the  corner  to  the  riverside,  where,  on 
this  wintry  evening,  there  was  nobody  about,  and  the  river  itself  in  the 
darkness  was  only  discernible  by  the  white  swell  and  foam  round  the 
piers  of  the  bridge,  by  which  it  rushed  on  its  headlong  passage  to  the 
weir.  Here,  now  going,  now  coming,  a  few  wary  steps  at  a  time, 
awaiting  a  possible  warning  from  the  window  of  the  lighted  workroom, 
the  two  wandered  in  the  damp  darkness,  and  Emma,  opening  large 
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eyes  of  astonishment,  heard  of  all  that  was  about  to  happen.  "  Old 
Ashford  has  behaved  like  a  brick,"  Law  said.  "  He  is  going  to  give  me 
introductions  to  people  he  knows,  and  he  means  to  give  me  my  passage- 
money  too,  and  something  to  begin  upon  !  " 

"  Lor !  "  cried  Emma,  "  what  is  it  for  ]  Is  he  going  to  marry  your 
sister  1 "  Her  attention  was  awakened,  but  she  did  not  think  she  had 
anything  to  do  with  it ;  she  was  so  much  afraid  of  not  hearing  any 
possible  tap  on  the  window,  or  not  having  time  to  run  home  before  her 
absence  was  discovered. 

"  Now  look  here,  Emma,"  said  Law.  He  did  not  speak  with  any 
enthusiasm  of  tenderness,  but  calmly,  as  having  something  serious  to 
propose.  "  If  I  go  away,  you  know,  it's  for  life ;  it's  not  gone  to-day  and 
back  to-morrow,  like  a  soldier  ordered  off  to  the  Colonies.  I'm  going  to 
make  my  living,  and  my  fortune,  if  I  can,  and  settle  there  for  life.  No, 
nobody's  knocking  at  the  window.  Can't  you  give  me  your  attention 
for  a  moment.  I  tell  you,  if  I  go,  it's  for  life." 

"  Lor  !  "  said  Emma,  startled.  "  You  don't  mean  to  say  as  you've 
come  to  say  good-bye,  Mr.  Law  1  and  you  as  always  said  you  were  so 
true.  But  I  do  believe  none  of  you  young  men  ever  remembers  nor 
thinks  what  he's  been  saying,"  she  added  with  a  half  whimper.  A  lover's 
desertion  is  never  a  pleasant  thing  in  any  condition  of  life. 

"It's  just  because  of  that  I'm  here,"  said  Law,  sturdily.  "I 
remember  all  I've  ever  said.  I've  come  to  put  it  to  you,  Emma,  straight- 
forward. I  am  going  away,  as  I  tell  you,  for  life.  "Will  you  come  with 
me  1  that's  the  question.  There  is  not  very  much  to  spare,  and  there's  the 
outfit  to  get,  but  it  will  go  hard  if  I  can't  draw  old  Ashford  for  your 
passage-money,"  said  the  grateful  recipient  of  the  Minor  Canon's  bounty ; 
"  and  it  would  be  a  new  start  and  a  new  life,  and  I'd  do  the  best  I 
could  for  you.  Emma,  you  must  make  up  your  mind  quick,  for  there 
isn't  much  time.  The  boat  sails — well,  I  can't  exactly  tell  you  when 
she  sails  ;  but  in  a  fortnight  or  so " 

"  A  fortnight !  "  Emma  cried,  with  a  sense  of  dismay. 

"  Yes.  We  needn't  have  a  very  grand  wedding,  need  we  ?  Emigrants 
must  be  careful  both  of  their  money  and  their  time." 

"  Emigrants  ?  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  emigrants — it  don't 
sound  much,"  said  the  girl,  with  a  cloud  upon  her  face. 

"  No,  it  is  not  very  fine.  It  means  people  that  are  going  to  settle 
far  away,  on  the  other  side  of  the  world.  Australia  is — I  don't  know 
how  many  thousand  miles  away." 

"  Can  you  go  there  by  land  1 "  said  Emnia.  "  You  needn't  laugh — • 
how  was  I  to  know  1  Oh,  I  can't  abide  going  in  a  ship." 

"  That's  a  pity,  for  you  can't  go  in  anything  else.  But  it's  a  fine  big 
ship,  and  every  care  taken.  Look  here,  Emma,  you  must  make  up  your 
mind.  Will  you  go  1 " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  cried  Emma ;  "  I  can't  tell ;  how  long  would 
you  be  in  the  ship  1  It  isn't  what  I  ever  expected,"  she  said  in  a  plain- 
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tive  voice.     "  A  hurry,  and  a  fuss,  and  then  a  long  sea-voyage.     Oh,  I 
don't  think  I  should  like  it,  Mr.  Law." 

"  The  question  is,  do  you  like  me  ? "  said  Law,  with  a  little  thrill  in 
his  deep  yet  boyish  bass.  "  You  couldn't  like  the  parting  and  all  that — it 
wouldn't  be  natural ;  but  do  you  like  me  well  enough  to  put  up  with 
it  1  I  don't  want  you  to  do  anything  you  don't  like ;  but  when  I  go  it 
will  be  for  good,  and  you  must  just  make  up  your  mind  which  you  like 
test — to  go  with  me,  though  there's  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  or  to  stay  at 
home,  and  good-bye  to  me  for  ever." 

At  this,  Emma  began  to  cry.  "  Oh,  I  shouldn't  like  to  say  good-bye 
for  ever,"  she  said ;  "  I  always  hated  saying  good-bye.  I  don't  know 
what  to  do ;  it  would  be  good-bye  to  mother  and  Ellen  and  them  all. 
And  never  to  come  back  again  would  be  awful !  I  shouldn't  mind  if  it 
was  for  a  year  or  two  years,  but  never  to  come  back — I  don't  know  what 
to  do." 

"  We  might  come  home  on  a  visit,  if  we  got  very  rich,"  said  Law, 
"  or  we  might  have  some  of  the  others  out  to  see  us." 

"  Oh,  for  a  visit ! "  said  Emma.  "  But  they'd  miss  me  dreadful  in 
the  work-room.  Oh,  I  wish  I  knew  what  to  say." 

"  You  must  choose  for  yourself — you  must  please  yourself,"  said 
Law,  a  little  piqued  by  the  girl's  many  doubts ;  then  he  softened  again. 
"  You  know,  Emma,"  he  said,  "when  a  girl  gets  married  it's  very  seldom 
she  has  her  own  people  near  her,  and  I  don't  know  that  it's  a  good  thing 
when  she  has.  People  say,  at  least,  husband  and  wife  ought  to  be 
enough  for  each  other.  And,  supposing  it  was  only  to  London,  it  would 
still  be  away  from  them." 

"  Oh,  but  it  would  be  different,"  cried  Emma,  "  if  one  could  come 
back  now  and  again  and  see  them  all ;  but  to  live  always  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  miles  away." 

"  Not  hundreds  of  thousands :  but  a  long  voyage  that  takes 
months " 

"  Months  !  "  Emma  uttered  a  cry.  "  Too  far  to  have  mother  if  you 
were  ill,"  she  said,  casting  her  mind  over  the  eventualities  of  the  future ; 
"  too  far,  a  deal  too  far  for  a  trip  to  see  one.  I  don't  think  it  would  be 
nice  at  all.  Mr.  Law,  couldn't  you,  oh,  couldn't  you  stop  at  home  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  you'd  tell  me  what  I  should  do  if  I  stayed  at  home,"  said 
Law,  not  without  a  touch  of  contempt.  "  It's  more  than  I  can  tell. 
No,  I  can't  stay  at  home.  There  is  nothing  I  could  do  here.  It  is 
Australia  or  nothing,  Emma;  you  must  make  up  your  mind  to  that." 

"  Oh,  but  I  don't  see  why  you  shouldn't  stay  in  London ;  there  are 
always  places  to  be  got  there ;  you  might  look  in  the  papers  and  see. 
Mother  iised  to  get  the  Times  from  the  public-house,  a  penny  an  hour, 
when  Willie  was  out  of  a  place.  Did  you  ever  answer  any  advertise- 
ment, or  try — really  try  1 " 

11  All  that  is  nothing  to  the  purpose,"  said  Law,  with  some  impatience. 
"  The  advertisements  may  be  all  very  well,  but  I  know  nothing  about 
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them.     I  am  going  to  Australia  whether  or  not.     I've  quite  made  up 
my  mind.     Now  the  thing  is,  will  you  come  too  1 " 

Emma  did  not  know  what  answer  to  make.  The  going  away  was 
appalling,  but  to  lose  her  gentleman-lover,  though  he  was  banished  from 
the  workroom,  was  a  great  humiliation.  Then  she  could  not  but  feel 
that  there  was  a  certain  excitement  and  importance  in  the  idea  of  pre- 
paring for  a  sudden  voyage,  and  being  married  at  seventeen,  the  first  of 
the  family.  But  when  she  thought  of  the  sea  and  the  ship,  and  the 
separation  from  everything,  Emma's  strength  of  mind  gave  way.  She 
could  not  do  that.  The  end  was,  that  driven  back  and  forward  between 
the  two,  she  at  last  faltered  forth  a  desire  to  consult  "  mother  "  before 
deciding.  Law,  though  he  was  contemptuous  of  this  weakness,  yet  could 
not  say  anything  against  it.  Perhaps  it  was  necessary  that  a  girl  should 
own  such  a  subjection.  "  If  you  do,  I  can  tell  you  beforehand  what  she 
will  say,"  he  cried.  "  Then  Ellen ;  I'll  ask  Ellen,"  said  Emma.  "  Oh,  I 
can't  settle  it  out  of  my  own  head."  And  then  the  girl  started,  hearing 
the  signal  on  the  window,  and  fled  from  him,  breathless.  "  Mother's 
come  to  shut  up,"  she  said.  Law  walked  away,  not  without  satisfaction, 
when  this  end  had  been  attained.  He  was  more  anxious  to  have  the 
question  settled  than  he  was  anxious  to  have  Emma.  Indeed,  he  was 
not  at  all  blind  to  the  fact  that  he  was  too  young  to  marry,  and  that 
there  were  disadvantages  in  hampering  himself  even  in  Australia  with 
such  a  permanent  companion.  Then,  too,  all  that  he  could  hope 
for  from  Mr.  Ashford  was  enough  for  his  own  outfit  and  passage,  and  he 
did  not  see  how  hers  was  to  be  managed.  But  still,  Law  had  been 
"  keeping  company  "  with  Emma  for  some  time,  and  he  acknowledged 
the  duties  of  that  condition  according  to  the  interpretation  put  upon  it 
in  the  order  to  which  Emma  belonged.  Clearly,  when  good  fortune 
came  to  a  young  man  who  was  keeping  company  with  a  young  woman, 
it  was  right  that  he  should  offer  her  a  share  of  it.  If  she  did  not  accept 
it,  so  much  the  better  :  he  would  have  done  what  honour  required 
without  any  further  trouble.  As  Law  walked  up  the  hill  again,  he 
reflected  that  on  the  whole  it  would  be  much  better  if  he  were  allowed  to 
go  to  Australia  alone.  No  one  could  know  how  things  would  turn 
out.  Perhaps  the  man  Mr.  Ashford  knew  might  be  of  little  use,  perhaps 
he  might  have  to  go  from  one  place  to  another  ;  or  he  might  not  succeed 
at  first;  or  many  things  might  happen  which  would  make  a  wife  an 
undesirable  burden.  He  could  not  but  hope  that  things  might  so  arrange 
themselves  as  that  Emma  should  drop  back  into  her  natural  sphere  in 
the  workroom,  and  he  be  left  free.  Poor  little  Emma !  if  this  were  the 
case,  he  would  buy  her  a  locket  as  a  keepsake  off  Mr.  Ashford's  money, 
and  take  leave  of  her  with  comfort.  But  in  the  other  case,  if  she  should 
make  up  her  mind  to  go  with  him,  Law  was  ready  to  accept  the  alter- 
native. His  good  fortune  put  him  doubly  on  his  honour.  He  would 
prefer  to  be  free,  yet  if  he  were  held  to  it,  he  was  prepared  to  do  his 
duty.  He  would  not  let  her  perceive  that  he  did  not  want  her.  But, 
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on  the  whole,  he  would  be  much  better  satisfied  if  "  Mother  "  interfered. 
Having  disposed  of  this  matter,  Law  began  to  think  of  his  outfit,  which 
was  very  important,  wondering,  by  the  way,  if  Emma  went,  whether  her 
family  would  pi'ovide  hers  ?  but  yet  keeping  this  question,  as  uncertain, 
quite  in  the  background.  He  recalled  to  himself  the  list  he  had  got  in  his 
pocket,  with  its  dozens  of  shirts  and  socks,  with  no  small  satisfaction. 
Was  it  possible  that  he  could  become  the  owner  of  all  that  1  The  thought 
of  becoming  the  owner  of  a  wife  he  took  calmly,  hoping  he  might  still 
avoid  the  necessity ;  but  to  have  such  a  wardrobe  was  exciting  and 
delightful.  He  determined  to  get  Lottie  to  show  him  how  to  mend  a 
hole  and  sew  on  a  button.  To  think  that  Lottie  knew  nothing  about 
his  plans,  and  had  never  asked  him  what  he  meant,  bewildered  him 
when  be  thought  of  it.  What  could  be  "  up  "  in  respect  to  her  ]  Some- 
thing like  anxiety  crossed  Law's  mind ;  at  least  it  was  something  as 
much  like  anxiety  as  he  was  capable  of — a  mingling  of  surprise  and 
indignation  ;  for  were  not  his  affairs  a  great  deal  more  important  than 
anything  affecting  herself  could  be  1  This  was  the  idea  of  both.  Law 
was  going  to  Australia,  but  Lottie  was  going  to  be  married,  a  still  more 
important  event !  and  each  felt  that  in  heaven  and  earth  no  other  such 
absorbing  interest  existed.  It  must  be  said,  however,  for  Lottie,  that 
Law's  whispered  communication  counted  for  nothing  with  her,  since 
she  knew  no  way  in  which  it  could  be  possible.  Wild  hopes  that  came 
to  nothing  had  gleamed  across  his  firmament  before.  How  could  he 
go  to  Australia  1  as  easy  to  say  that  he  was  going  to  the  moon ;  and  in 
this  way  it  took  no  hold  upon  her  mind ;  while  he  for  his  part  had  no 
clue  whatever  to  the  disturbing  influence  in  Lottie's  thoughts, 


CHAPTER  XLL 
THE  EFFECT  OF  GOOD  FORTUNE  :  IN  A  HIGHER  SPHERE. 

THE  night  after  that  decisive  talk  upon  the  slopes  was  a  trying  one  for 
Rollo  Ridsdale.  He  went  home  with  the  fumes  of  his  resolution  in  his 
mind.  Now  the  die  was  cast.  Whatever  prudence  might  say  against  it, 
the  decision  was  made,  and  his  life  settled  for  him,  partly  by  circum- 
stances, but  much  more  by  his  personal  will  and  deed.  And  he  did  not 
regret  what  he  had  done.  It  was  a  tremendous  risk  to  run ;  but  he 
had  confidence  that  Lottie's  voice  was  as  good  as  a  fortune,  and  that  in 
the  long  run  there  would  be  nothing  really  imprudent  in  it.  Of  course 
it  must  be  kept  entirely  "  quiet."  No  indiscreet  announcements  in  the 
newspapers,  no  unnecessary  publicity  must  be  given  to  the  marriage. 
Whosoever  was  absolutely  concerned  should  know  ;  but  for  the  general 
public,  what  did  it  matter  to  them  whether  the  bond  which  bound  a 
man  of  fashion  to  a  celebrated  singer  was  legitimate  or  not?  Lottie 
would  not  wish  for  society,  she  would  not  feel  the  want  of  society,  and 
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particularly  in  the  interval,  while  she  was  still  not  a  celebrated  singer, 
it  was  specially  necessary  that  all  should  be  kept  "  quiet."  He  would 
take  her  to  Italy,  and  it  would  be  not  at  all  needful  to  introduce  any 
stray  acquaintance  who  might  happen  to  turn  up,  to  his  wife.  In  short, 
there  was  no  occasion  for  introducing  anyone  to  her.  Lottie  would  not 
want  anything.  She  would  be  content  with  himself.  Poor  dai'ling  ! 
what  wonderful  trust  there  was  in  her  !  By  this  time  he  was  able  to 
half-laugh  at  his  own  guilty  intention,  which  she  had  so  completely 
extinguished  by  her  inability  to  understand  it,  her  perfect  acceptance  of 
it  as  all  that  was  honourable  and  tender.  He  was  going  to  do  the 
right  thing  now — certainly  the  right  thing,  without  any  mistake  about 
it ;  but  still  that  it  should  be  made  to  look  like  the  wrong  thing  was 
the  idea  in  Rollo's  mind.  He  would  take  her  to  Italy  and  train  her  for 
her  future  career ;  but  neither  at  the  present  time  nor  in  the  future 
would  it  be  necessary  to  put  the  dots  upon  the  i's  in  respect  to  her 
position.  As  for  Lottie,  he  knew  very  well  that  she,  having  no  doubt 
about  her  position,  would  not  insist  upon  any  publication  of  it.  It 
would  never  once  occur  to  her  that  there  was  any  possibility  of  being 
misconstrued. 

With  these  thoughts  in  his  mind,  Hollo  dressed  very  hastily  for 
dinner,  as  he  had  lingered  with  Lottie  to  the  last  moment.  And  as  it 
happened,  this  was  the  very  evening  which  Augusta  chose  for  discussing 
openly  the  subject  to  which  she  had,  without  speaking  of  it,  already  de- 
voted all  her  powers  of  research  since  she  had  arrived  at  home.  In  the 
evening  after  dinner  Rollo  was  the  only  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  came 
into  the  drawing-room.  Augusta's  husband  Was  an  inoffensive  and  silent 
man,  with  what  are  called  "  refined  tastes."  For  one  thing  he  was  in  a 
mild  way  an  antiquary.  He  did  not  enter  very  much  into  his  wife's 
life,  nor  she  into  his.  She  was  fashionable,  he  had  refined  tastes ;  they 
were  perfectly  good  friends ;  and  though  not  yet  married  six  months, 
followed  each  their  own  way.  Spencer  Daventry  had  gone  to  his  father- 
in-law's  study  accordingly,  to  investigate  some  rare  books,  and  his  wife 
was  in  the  drawing-room  alone — that  is,  not  exactly  alone,  for  Lady 
Caroline  was  "  on  the  sofa."  When  Lady  Caroline  was  on  the  sofa  she 
did  not  trouble  anybody  much,  and  even  the  coming  in  of  the  lamps  had 
not  disturbed  her.  She  had  "just  closed  her  eyes."  Her  dress  was  care- 
fully drawn  over  her  feet  by  Mrs.  Daventry's  care,  and  a  wadded  couvre- 
pied  in  crimson  satin  laid  over  them.  Augusta  liked  to  see  to  every 
little  decorum,  and  would  have  thought  the  toe  of  her  mother's  innocent 
shoe  an  improper  revelation.  Perhaps  it  was  by  her  orders  that 
Mr.  Daventry  had  not  come  in.  There  was  no  company  that  evening, 
and  when  Rollo  entered  the  di-awing-room,  he  saw  at  once  that  he  had 
fallen  into  a  trap.  Augusta  sat  on  a  comfortable  chair  by  the  fire,  with 
a  small  table  near  her  and  a  lamp  upon  it.  The  other  lights  were  far 
away,  candles  twinkling  in  the  distance  on  the  piano,  and  here  and  there 
against  the  walls  :  but  only  this  one  spot  by  the  fire  in  warm  and  full 
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light ;  and  a  vacant  chair  stood  invitingly  on  the  other  side  of  Augusta's 
table.  No  more  snug  arrangement  for  a  tete-ct-tete  could  have  been,  for 
Lady  Caroline  was  nothing  but  a  bit  of  still  life — more  still  almost  than 
the  rest  of  the  furniture.  Augusta  looked  up  as  her  cousin  came  in, 
with  a  smile. 

"  Alone  1 "  she  said  ;  "  then  come  here,  Hollo,  and  let  us  have  a  talk." 
Hollo  would  not  have  been  Hollo  if  he  had  felt  any  repugnance  to 
this  amusement.  Needless  to  say  that  in  their  boy  and  girl  days  there 
had  been  passages  of  something  they  were  pleased  to  call  love  between 
the  cousins ;  and  equally  needless  to  add  that  all  this  had  long  been 
over,  both  being  far  too  sensible  (though  one  had  been  led  astray  by 
Lottie,  to  his  own  consternation  and  confusion)  to  think  of  any  seiious 
conclusion  to  such  a  youthful  folly.  Hollo  sat  down  with  mingled 
pleasure  and  alarm.  He  liked  a  confidential  talk  with  any  woman ; 
but  in  this  case  he  was  not  without  fear. 

And  his  fears  were  thoroughly  well  founded  as  it  turned  out.  After 
a  few  preliminaries  about  nothing  at  all,  Augusta  suddenly  plunged  into 
her  subject. 

"  I  am  very  glad,"  she  said,  "  to  have  a  chance  of  speaking  to  you, 
by  ourselves.  Mamma  does  not  pay  any  attention ;  it  is  quite  the 
same  as  if  she  were  not  there.  You  know  I've  always  taken  a  great 
interest  in  you,  Hollo.  We  are  cousins,  and  we  are  very  old  friends — 
more  like  brother  and  sister." 

"  I  demur  to  the  brother  and  sister  ;  but  as  old  friends  as  memory 
can  go,"  said  he ;  "  and  very  happy  to  be  permitted  all  the  privileges 
of  a  cousin — with  such  a  good  fellow  as  Daventry  added  on." 

"  Oh,  yes.  Spencer's  very  nice,"  said  she.  "  Retakes  very  kindly  to 
my  people  ;  but  it  is  not  about  Spencer  I  want  to  talk  to  you,  Hollo,  but 
about  yourself." 

"  That's  so  much  the  better,"  said  Hollo  ;  "  for  I  might  not  have  liked 

bridal  raptures,  not  being  able,  you  know,  Augusta,  quite  to  forget " 

"  Oh,  that's  all  nonsense,"  said  Augusta,  with  the  faintest  of  blushes  ; 
"  bridal  fiddlesticks !  People  in  the  world  keep  clear  of  all  that  non- 
sense, heaven  be  praised.  No,  Hollo,  it's  about  yourself.  I  am  very 
anxious  about  you." 

"  Angelic  cousin  ! — but  there  is  no  cause  for  anxiety  that  I  know  of 
in  me." 

"  Oh,  yes,  Hollo,  there  is  great  cause  of  anxiety.  I  must  speak  to 
you  quite  frankly.  When  I  was  married  you  had  never  seen  Lottie 

Despard " 

"  Miss  Despard  !  "  He  repeated  the  name  in  a  surprised  tone  and  with 
eyes  full  of  astonishment.  He  was  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  looking  to 
the  buckles  of  his  armour  and  preparing  for  the  onset ;  and  therefore  he 
made  the  surprise  of  the  exclamation  as  telling  as  he  could.  "  What  can 
she  have  to  do  with  your  anxiety  1  "  he  said. 

"  Yes,   Lottie   Despard.     Oh,   she  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it. 
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Rollo,  how  can  you  think  that  any  good  can  come  of  such  a  flirtation 
either  to  you  or  the  girl  ? " 
"  Flirtation,  Augusta?" 

"  Yes,  flirtation,  or  something  worse.  Why  do  you  always  go  to  her 
lessons  ?  Oh,  I  know  you  always  go.  She  can't  sing  a  bit,  poor  thing  ; 
and  it  only  fills  her  poor  heart  with  vanity  and  nonsense ;  and  you  meet 
her  when  you  walk  out.  Don't  contradict  me,  please.  Should  I  say  so, 
if  I  had  not  made  quite  sure1?  I  know  the  view  you  men  take  of 
honour.  You  think  when  a  girl  is  concerned  you  are  bound  to  deny 
everything.  So  you  may  be  sure  I  did  not  say  it  till  I  had  made  quite 
sure.  Now,  Rollo,  I  ask  you,  what  can  possibly  come  of  anything  of 
this  kind  1  Of  course  you  only  mean  to  amuse  yourself ;  and  of  course 
it  is  the  girl's  fault  if  she  gets  herself  talked  about ;  for  she  must  know 

as  well  as  I  do  that  there  can  be  nothing  in  it ;  but  for  all  that " 

"  You  take  away  my  breath,"  said  Rollo ;  "  you  seem  to  know  so 
much  better  than  I  do  the  things  that  have  happened  or  are  happen- 
ing to  myself." 

"  I  do,"  said  Augusta,  "  for  I  have  been  thinking  about  it,  and  you 
have  not.  You  have  just  done  what  was  pleasant  at  the  moment,  and 
never  taken  any  thought.  You  are  doing  a  great  deal  of  harm  to  Lottie, 
poor  thing,  filling  her  head  with  silly  fancies,  and  turning  her  against 
people  of  her  own  class.  And  suppose  some  really  nice  girl  were  to 
turn  up,  some  one  with  money,  what  would  she  think  of  you,  dangling 
for  ever  after  a  young  woman  who  is  not  even  in  society  ]  I  am  taking 
it  for  granted  that  it  is  only  a  silly  flirtation  ;  for  as  for  anything  worse," 
said  Augusta,  with  severity,  "  it  cannot  be -supposed  for  a  moment  that 
/  could  speak  to  you  of  that ;  but  you  know  very  well,  Rollo,  a  man  of 
the  world,  like  you,  how  very  dreadful,  how  fatal  all  those  sort  of  entan- 
glements are,  even  when  you  don't  look  at  them  from  a  high  moral  point 
of  view." 

"  You  make  me  out  a  pretty  character,"  said  Rollo,  with  an  angry 
smile.  "  I  never  knew  I  was  a  Lovelace  till  now." 

"  Oh,  all  you  men  are  the  same,"  said  Augusta,  "  if  women  will  let 
you.  Women  have  themselves  to  thank  when  anything  happens,  for  it 
is  of  ten  times  more  importance  to  them  than  it  is  to  you.  A  man  is  none 
the  worse  for  things  that  would  ruin  a  girl  for  ever.  But  still,  you  are 
not  in  a  position  to  be  careless  of  what  people  say.  You  have  not  a 
penny,  Rollo;  and  I  don't  believe  in  your  opera.  The  only  way  in 
which  you  will  ever  have  anything  is  by  a  suitable  marriage.  Suppose 
that  any  of  your  relations  were  to  find  a  really  nice  person  for  you,  and 
you  were  to  spoil  it  all  by  a  folly  like  this !  That  is  how  I  look  at  it. 
To  ruin  yourself  for  a  girl's  pretty  face  !  and  her  voice — when  she  can't 
sing  a  note  !  " 

"  Am  I  to  infer  that  you  have  got  a  nice  person  for  me  ? "  said  Rollo, 
furious  inwardly,  yet  keeping  his  temper,  and  turning  the  conversation 
in  this  direction  by  way  of  diverting  it  from  more  dangerous  subjects. 
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And  then  Augusta  (drawing  somewhat  upon  her  imagination,  it  must  be 
allowed)  told  him  of  a  very  nice  person  indeed.  Hollo  listened,  by  way 
of  securing  his  escape ;  but  by  and  by  he  got  slightly  interested,  in  spite 
of  himself.  This  really  nice  girl  was  coming  to  the  Deanery  for  two  or 
three  days.  She  had  a  hundred  thousand  pounds.  She  had  heard  of 
Hollo  Ridsdale,  and  already  "  took  an  interest "  in  him.  It  was  perhaps 
partly  fiction,  for  the  visit  of  this  golden  girl  to  the  Deanery  was  not  by 
any  means  settled — but  yet  there  was  in  it  a  germ  of  fact.  "It  is 
an  opportunity  that  never  may  occur  again,"  Augusta  said,  like'  a  shop 
that  is  selling  off.  And  indeed  it  was  a  sale  which  she  would  have  greatly 
liked  to  negotiate,  though  Hollo  was  less  the  buyer  than  the  piece  of 
goods  of  which  sale  was  to  be  made. 

A  hundred  thousand  pounds  !  He  could  not  help  thinking  of  it  later 
in  the  evening,  when  he  smoked  his  cigar,  and  as  he  went  to  bed. 
His  affairs  seemed  to  him  to  be  managed  by  some  malign  and  tricky 
spirit.  Just  at  this  moment,  when  he  was  pledged  to  the  most  impru- 
dent marriage  that  could  be  conceived,  was  it  not  just  his  luck  that  fate 
should  take  the  opportunity  of  dangling  such  a  prize  before  him  1  A 
hundred  thousand  pounds  !  Why  was  it  not  Lottie  that  had  this 
money?  or  why,  as  she  had  no  money,  had  she  been  thrown  in  his 
way?  To  be  sure  she  had  a  voice  which  was  as  good  as  a  fortune, 
but  not  equal  to  a  hundred  thousand  pounds.  However,  he  said  to  him- 
self, there  was  no  help  for  it  now.  All  this  happened  before  the  brief 
interview  on  the  hill,  which  sent  him  off  to  town  before  the  hour  he 
intended,  and  which  proved  to  him,  over  and  over  again,  her  trust  in 
him,  which  was  beyond  anything  he  had  ever  dreamed  of.  That  she 
should  guard  him  even  from  her  father,  that  she  should  believe  in  him, 
to  the  disdain  of  every  safeguard  which  the  vulgar  mind  relied  on,  asto- 
nished, confounded,  and  impressed  his  mind  beyond  description.  To 
deceive  her  would  be  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  would  it  not  be  the  most  impossible  thing,  the  last  that  any  man 
not  a  villain  could  do  ?  And  there  was  besides  a  glimmering  perception 
in  Hollo's  mind  that  deception  would  only  be  practicable  up  to  a  certain 
point,  and  that  the  scorn  and  horror  and  indignation  with  which  Lottie 
would  turn  upon  the  criminal  who  had  intended  shame  to  her,  would  be 
something  as  much  unlike  the  ordinary  rage  of  a  wronged  woman  as  hex- 
trust  was  beyond  the  ordinary  suspicious  smoothness  of  ordinary  belief. 
Shame  and  she  had  nothing  to  do  with  each  other.  She  might  die  in  the 
agony  of  the  discovery,  but  first  her  eyes,  her  lips,  the  passion  of  her  in- 
dignant purity  would  slay.  With  a  deep  regret  he  thought  of  the  easier 
tie.  Augusta's  words  had  been  those  of  a  silly  woman  when  she  spoke 
of  fatal  entanglements.  On  the  contrary,  marriage  was  the  fatal  thing. 
The  other — what  harm  would  it  have  done  ?  None  to  Lottie,  in  her 
career  ;  no  one  would  have  thought  any  the  worse  of  her.  People  would 
be  sure  to  suppose  that  something  of  the  kind  had  occurred  in  a  singer's 
life,  whether  it  was  true  or  not.  It  would  have  done  her  no  harm ;  and 
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it  would  not  have  done  Kollo  any  harm.  To  think  of  it  as  fatal  was  the 
greatest  folly.  On  the  contrary,  they  would  have  been  of  use  to  each 
other  now,  and  after  they  would  each  have  been  free  to  consult  their  own 
interests.  He  could  not  help  thinking  very  regretfully  of  this  so  easy, 
agreeable  expedient,  which  would  have  been  anything  but  fatal.  To  be 
sure  this  was  not,  as  Augusta  said,  a  high  moral  point  of  view;  but  Hollo 
did  not  pretend  to  be  a  moralist.  All  these  thoughts  poured  through 
his  mind  again  as  he  went  to  London,  with  the  full  intention  of  getting 
a  license  for  his  marriage,  and  making  all  the  arrangements  which  would 
bind  Lottie  to  him  as  his  wife.  He  was  obliged  to  do  this ;  he  could 
not  help  himself.  Much  rather  would  he  have  done  anything  else — taken 
the  other  alternative — but  it  was  not  possible.  There  was  but  this  one 
tiling  to  do — a  thing  which  put  it  entirely  out  of  his  power  for  ever  and 
ever  to  consider  the  claims  of  any  really  nice  person  with  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  at  her  disposal.  Hollo  did  not  pretend  to  himself  that 
he  took  the  decisive  step  with  any  satisfaction.  He  was  no  triumphant 
bridegroom ;  but  he  was  a  true  lover,  and  not  a  villain,  and  regretfully  but 
steadfastly  he  gave  himself  up  to  what  he  had  to  do. 

It  was  too  late  to  do  anything  in  respect  to  the  license  when  he 
arrived  in  town,  but  there  were  many  other  things  to  be  settled,  in  order 
to  make  a  considerably  long  absence  practicable,  and  these  he  arranged  in 
his  own  mind  as  he  approached  his  journey's  end.     For  one  thing,  he  had 
the  funds  to  provide ;  and  that,  as  wil]  be  readily  perceived,  was  no  small 
matter.     He  walked  out  of  the  railway  station,  pondering  this  in  his 
mind.     It  was  a  grave  question,  not  one  to  be  lightly  solved.     He  did 
not  want  to  return  to  town  till  the  season  should  have  begun.  No  doubt 
five  months'  honeymooning  would  bore  any  man,  but  he  felt  it  to  be  too 
important  to  think  of  mere  personal  amusement ;  and  he  could  always 
make  expeditions  himself  to  more  lively  places,  and  get  a  share  of  any 
amusement  that  might  be  going,  when  he  had  settled  down  Lottie  to  her 
stiidies,  under  the  best  masters  that  were  to  be  had.     All  this  was  quite 
easily  settled ;  but  for  an  absence  of  five  months,  if  you  have  not  any 
income  to  speak  of,  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  understanding  with  your 
bankers,  or  somebody  else.     He  meant  to  try  his  bankers,  for  his  confi- 
dence in  Lottie's  future  success  was  extreme,  and  he  felt  justified  in 
speaking  of  it  as  money  which  his  future  wife  would  be  entitled  to.     All 
these  plans  he  was  laying  very  deliberately  in  his  head,  calculating  how 
much  he  would  need,  and  various  other  particulars,  when  the  face  of  a 
man  approaching  in  a  hansom  suddenly  struck  him.     It  was  Rixon,  his 
father's  confidential  servant,  a  man  who  had  been  in  Lord  Courtland's 
service  as  long  as  anybody  could  recollect.     What  was  he  doing  thei'e  1 
The  hansom  was  directing  its  course  towards  the  railway  from  which 
Hollo  had  just  come,  and  Rixon's  countenance  was  of  an  extreme  gravity. 
What  could  it  mean  ?     Could  anything  have  happened  ?     Rollo  saw  the 
hansom  pass,  but  its  occupant  did  not  see  him.  He  could  not  banish  from 
his  thoughts  the  idea  that  something  must  have  happened — that  it  was 
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to  tell  him  something,  some  news  more  or  less  terrible  that  Hixon  was 
on  his  way  to  the  railway  which  went  to  St.  Michael's.  After  a  moment's 
hesitation  he  turned  and  went  back  to  the  station,  not  being  able  to  divest 
himself  of  this  idea.  To  be  sure  Rixon  might  be  going  somewhere  on 
business  of  his  own  ;  he  might  be  looking  grave  about  his  own  affairs. 
Still  Hollo  turned  and  went  back ;  in  any  case  it  was  best  to  know.  The 
man  was  standing  among  several  others,  waiting  to  take  his  ticket  for 
the  train,  when  Hollo  re-entered  the  station  ;  he  was  getting  his  money 
out  of  his  pocket  to  pay  his  fare ;  but  looking  up  as  he  did  this,  Rixon 
started,  put  his  money  back,  and  immediately  disengaged  himself  from 
the  queue.  It  was  then  a  message  from  home  of  sufficient  importance  to 
be  sent  by  special  envoy.  Hollo  had  time  to  examine  this  bearer  of  ill- 
news  as  he  approached.  What  but  ill-news  was  ever  so  urgent  ?  special 
messengers  do  not  travel  about  to  stray  sons  of  a  family  with  news  of 
birth  or  bridal.  There  is  but  one  thing  which  calls  for  such  state,  and 
that  is  death.  Hollo  ran  over  all  the  chances  in  a  moment,  in  his  mind. 
His  father — if  it  were  his  father  there  would  be  a  little  delay,  a  little 
ready  money,  more  need  than  ever,  and  a  very  good  excuse,  for  keeping 
everything  quiet.  It  was  not  absolute  want  of  feeling  that  suggested 
this  thought.  If  it  was  his  father  there  would  be  many  reasons  for  being 
sorry.  Home,  with  your  brother  at  the  head  of  affairs,  is  not  home  like 
your  father's  house.  And  Lord  Courtland,  though  his  second  son  had 
worn  out  his  kindness,  was  still  kind  more  or  less.  Hollo  was  not  in- 
sensible ;  he  felt  the  dull  consciousness  of  a  blow  before  he  received  it, 
as  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  Hixon's  mournful  countenance,  and  the  band 
on  his  hat. 

"  What  is  the  matter  1 "  he  said,  as  the  man  approached.  "  What 
has  happened  \  You  were  going  to  me  1  Tell  me  at  once  what 
it  is." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir,"  said  Rixon,  with  the  perpetual  apology 
of  a  well-bred  servant.  "  Yes,  Sir,  I  was  going  to  St.  Michael's.  My  lord 
sent  me  to  tell  you " 

"  Thank  heaven,  that  it  is  not  my  father !  You  mean  that  my 
father  sent  you  1  That  is  a  relief,"  said  Rollo,  drawing  a  long  breath. 

"  Yes,  my — Sir  !  "  said  Rixon,  with  confusion,  "  My  lord  is  in  the 
enjoyment  of  perfect  health — at  least  as  good  as  is  compatible  with  the 
great  misfortune,  the  catastrophe  that  has — snatched 

"  What  do  you  mean  1 "  said  Hollo.  Rixon  was  fond  of  long  words. 
He  laughed,  "  You  are  always  mysterious.  But  if  my  father  is  all 
right— 

"  Oh,  don't !  my — don't,  Sir  !  "  said  the  man,  "  laughing  is  not  what 
ought  to  be  on  your  lips  at  such  a  moment.  Your  brother  has  had  an 
accident " 

"  My  brother — Ridsdale  ?  Good  heavens  !  Can't  you  speak  out  ? 
What  has  happened  ?  "  said  Hollo,  with  blanched  cheeks.  Horror,  fear, 
hope,  all  sprang  up  within  him,  indistinguishable  the  one  from  the 
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other.  The  moment  seemed  a  year  during  which  he  stood  waiting  for 
Rixon's  next  words. 

"  It  is  too  true,  my  lord,"  said  the  man,  and  the  address  threw  around 
Hollo  a  sudden  gleam  of  growing  light.  "  Your  brother  had  a  terrible 
accident  on  the  hunting-field.  His  horse  stumbled  on  King's  Mead,  at 
that  bad  fence  by  Willowbrook.  He  was  takan  up  insensible,  and  died 
before  he  could  be  got  home.  Things  are  in  a  terrible  state  at  Court-lands. 
I  was  sent  to  let  your  lordship  know.  My  lord  would  be  glad  if  you 
would  come  home  at  once." 

Hollo  stagge  -ed  back,  and  put  himself  against  the  wall.  A  cold 
moisture  burst  out  over  him.  He  grew  so  pale  that  Rixon  thought 
he  was  going  to  faint.  The  man  said  afterwards  that  he  could  not  have 
believed  that  Mr.  Ridsdale  had  so  much  feeling.  And  partly  it  was 
feeling  as  Rixon  thought.  For  the  first  moment  the  thought  that  his 
brother,  upon  whom  fate  had  always  smiled — Rid.-dale  !  Ridsdale  ! — the 
very  impersonation  of  prosperity  and  good  fortune,  should  be  lying  dead, 
actually  dead,  at  his  age,  with  all  his  prospects,  appalled  him.  It  seemed, 
too  much,  unnatural,  beyond  all  possibility  of  belief.  Then  the  blood 
rushed  back  through  all  his  veins  with  a  flush  and  suffusion  of  sudden 
heat.  The  change  alarmed  the  messenger  of  so  much  evil  and  so  much 
good.  He  put  out  his  hand  to  support  his  young  master.  '•  My  lord, 
my  lord  !  "  he  said  (they  were  words  which  Rixon  loved  to  repeat,  and 
which  added  to  his  own  dignity  as  a  gentleman's  gentleman),  "  remember 
your  father ;  now  that  your  lamented  brother  is  gone,  all  his  lordship's 
trust  is  in  you." 

Hollo  waved  his  hand,  not  caring  for  the  moment  to  speak.  "  Let 
me  alone  !  "  he  said.  "  Let  me  alone  !  leave  me  to  myself."  And  it  did 
not  take  him  long  to  recover  and  shake  off  the  horrible  impression,  and 
realise  the  astounding  change  that  had  occurred.  Perhaps  it  is  not  pos- 
sible that  the  death  of  a  brother,  which  produces  so  extraordinary  and 
beneficial  a  change  in  the  situation  and  prospects  of  the  next  in  succession, 
can  be  regarded  with  the  natural  feeling  which  such  an  event,  uncompli  • 
cated  by  loss  or  gain  of  a  pecuniary  kind,  calls  forth.  There  was  a  sudden 
shock,  then  a  consciousness  that  something  wa«  expected  from  him,  some 
show  of  grief  and  profound  distress ;  and  then  a  bewildering,  overwhelm- 
ing, stupefying,  yet  exciting  realisation  of  the  change  thus  suddenly  ac- 
complished in  himself.  He  was  no  longer  merely  Hollo,  a  fashionable 
adventurer,  dealing  in  eveiy  kind  of  doubtful  speculation,  and  legitima- 
tised  gambling,  a  man  of  no  importance  to  anyone,  and  free  to  carry  out 
whatever  schemes  might  come  into  his  head ;  but  now — an  altogether 
different  person — Lord  Ridsdale,  his  father's  heir  •  the  future  head  of  a 
oreat  family  ;  a  future  peer ;  and  already  endowed  with  all  the  importance 
of  an  heir-apparent.  The  world  seemed  to  go  round  and  round  with 
Hollo,  and  when  it  settled  again  out  of  the  whirling  and  pale  confusion 
as  of  an  earthquake,  it  was  not  any  longer  the  same  world.  The  propor- 
tion of  things  had  changed  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  The  distant  and 
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the  near  had  changed  places.  What  was  close  to  him  before  receded  ; 
what  was  far  away  became  near.  In  the  hurry  of  his  thoughts  he  could 
not  even  think.  Pain  mingled  with  everything,  with  the  giddiness  of  a 
strange  elation,  with  the  bewilderment  of  a  surprise  more  startling  than 
any  that  had  ever  come  to  him  before  in  all  his  life.  Ridsdale  ! — he  who 
had  always  been  so  smiling  and  prosperous  ;  he  to  whom  everything  was 
forgiven ;  Avhose  sins  were  only  peccadilloes ;  whose  lightest  schoolboy 
successes  were  trumpeted  abroad,  whose  movements  were  recorded 
wherever  he  went  ;  it  was  inconceivable  that  he  should  be  lying — dead ; 
inconceivable  that  Rollo,  the  detrimental,  the  one  in  the  family  whom  all 
disapproved  of,  should  be  put  in  his  place,  and  succeed  to  all  his  privileges 
and  exemptions.  It  did  not  seem  possible.  It  needed  Rixon,  saying  my 
lord  to  him  at  every  moment,  to  make  the  curious  fiction  seem  true.  Rixon 
got  a  cab  to  drive  his  young  master  to  the  other  station,  by  which  he 
must  go  to  Courtlands  ;  and  Rollo — leaving  all  his  former  life  behind 
him,  leaving  his  license,  his  marriage,  his  bride,  in  the  opposite  direction, 
fading  into  misty  spectres — turned  his  back  upon  all  that  had  been  most 
important  to  him  half  an  hour  ago,  and  droA^e  away. 

He  went  through  that  day  like  a  dream — the  whole  course  of  his 
existence  turned  into  another  channel.  He  got  home,  rolling  up  to  the 
familiar  door  with  sensations  so  different  from  any  that  had  ever  moved 
him  when  entering  that  door  before.  He  looked  at  it  this  time  with  a  feel- 
ing of  proprietorship.  It  had  been  his  home  for  all  his  early  life ;  but 
now  it  was  going  to  be  his  own,  which  is  very  different.  He  looked  at 
the  very  trees  with  a  different  feeling,  wondering  why  so  many  should  be 
marked  for  cutting  down.  What  had  they  been  doing  to  want  to  get 
rid  of  so  many  trees  1  When  he  went  into  the  room  where  his  brother 
lay  dead,  it  was  to  him  as  if  a  waxen  image  lay  there,  as  if  it  were  all  a 
skilful  scene,  arranged  to  make  believe  that  such  a  change,  one  man  sub- 
stituted for  another,  could  be  real.  To  Rollo  it  did  not  seem  to  be  real. 
It  was  the  younger  son  who  had  died,  with  all  his  busy  schemes — his 
plans  for  the  future,  his  contrivances  to  get  money,  and  the  strange  con- 
nections which  he  had  formed.  Rollo,  who  was  the  founder  of  the  new 
opera,  the  partner  of  the  bustling  manager ;  it  was  he  who  was  lying 
on  that  bed.  All  his  plans  would  be  buried  with  him — his  Bohemianism, 

his  enterprises,  his .     What  was  it  that  the  poor  fool  had  gone  in  for, 

the  last  of  all  his  undertakings,  the  thing  in  which  he  had  been  happily 

arrested  ere  he  could  harm  himself  or  embarrass  the  family  ? — his  love . 

It  was  when  standing  by  the  bed  on  which  his  brother  lay  dead  that  this 
thought  suddenly  darted  into  the  new  Lord  Ridsdale's  mind.  He  turned 
away  with  a  half  groan.  Providence  had  intei^posed  to  ]> -event  that 
foolish  fellow  from  consummating  his  fate.  He  had  not  yet  reached  the 
highest  pitch  of  folly  when  the  blow  fell.  Something  there  was  which  the 
family  had  escaped.  When  the  key  was  turned  again  in  the  door,  and 
he  went  back  to  another  darkened  room  and  heard  all  about  the  accident, 
it  was  almost  on  his  lips  to  contradict  the  speakers,  and  tell  them  it  was 
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not  Ridsdale  that  was  dead.  But  he  did  not  do  so.  He  preserved  his 
decorum  and  seriousness.  He  was  "  very  feeling."  Lord  Courtland, 
who  had  been  afraid  of  his  son's  levity,  and  had  trembled  lest  Hollo,  who 
had  never  been  on  very  intimate  terms  with  his  brother,  should  show  less 
sorrow  than  was  becoming,  was  deeply  satisfied.  "  How  little  we  know 
what  is  in  a  man  till  he's  tried,"  he  said  to  his  sister,  Lady  Beatrice. 
Lady  Courtland,  the  mother  of  the  young  man,  was  happily  long  ago 
dead. 

Thus,-after  setting  out  in  the  morning — full  of  tender  ardour,  notwith- 
standing his  many  doubts — to  make  the  arrangements  for  his  marriage, 
Rollo  found  himself  at  night  one  of  the  chief  mourners  in  a  house  full 
of  weeping.  It  was  late  at  night  when  he  got  to  his  own  room,  and  was 
able  really  to  set  himself  to  consider  his  own  affairs.  Which  were  his  own 
affairs  1  The  cares  of  the  head  of  the  family,  the  Earl's  heir  and  right 
hand — or  those  strangely  different  anxieties  which  had  been  in  the  mind 
of  the  second  son  ?  When  he  sat  down  to  think  it  over,  once  more  there 
came  a  giddiness  and  bewilderment  over  Hollo's  being.  He  seemed 
scarcely  able  to  force  back  upon  himself  the  events  which  had  happened 
at  St.  Michael's  only  this  morning.  The  figure  of  Lottie  appeared  to  him 
throxigh  the  mist,  far,  far  away,  dimly  apparent  at  the  end  of  a  long  vista. 
Lottie.  What  had  he  intended  to  do?  he  had  meant  to  get  a  license  for 
his  marriage  to  her,  to  arrange  how  he  could  get  money — if  money  was  to 
be  had  by  hook  or  by  crook — to  see  about  the  tickets  for  their  journey, 
to  decide  where  to  go  to — even  to  provide  travel  ling- wraps  for  his  bride. 
All  this  he  had  come  to  London  to  do  only  this  morning ;  and  now  it 
almost  cost  him  an  effort  to  recollect  what  it  was.  He  would  have  been 
glad  to  evade  the  subject,  to  feel  that  he  had  a  right  to  rest  after  such  a 
fatiguing  day ;  but  the  revolution  in  and  about  him'was  such  that  he  could 
not  rest.  St.  Michael's  and  all  its  scenes  passed  before  him  like  dissolving 
views,  fading  off  into  the  mist,  then  rising  again  in  spectral  indistinctness. 
He  could  not  think  they  belonged  to  him,  or  that  the  central  figure  in  all 
these  pictures  was  his  own.  Was  it  not  rather  his  brother — he  who  had 
died  1  It  seemed  to  Lord  Ridsdale  that  he  was  settling  Rollo's  affairs  for 
him,  thinking  what  was  best  to  be  done.  He  had  been  horribly  impru- 
dent, and  had  planned  a  still  greater  imprudence  to  come,  when  death  ar- 
rested him  in  mid-career;  but,  heaven  be  praised,  the  heedless  fellow  had 
been  stopped  before  he  committed  himself !  Rollo  shuddered  to  think 
what  would  have  happened  had  the  family  been  hampered  by  a  wife.  A 
wife  !  What  a  fool  he  had  been  ;  what  a  dream  he  had  been  absorbed 
in ;  folly,  unmitigated,  inexcusable ;  but,  thank  heaven,  he  had  been 
stopped  in  time.  Lottie — that  was  her  name ;  and  she  had  been  very 
fond  of  him  ;  poor  girl,  it  would  be  a  great  disappointment  for  her.  Thus 
Rollo  thought,  not  feeling  that  he  had  anything  to  do  with  it.  It  was 
all  over,  so  completely  over,  that  there  was  scarcely  a  struggle  in  his 
mind,  scarcely  any  controversy  with  himself  on  the  subject.  No  advocate, 
heavenly  or  diabolical,  spoke  on  Lottie's  behalf.  The  whole  affair  was  done 
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with — it  was  impossible — there  was  no  room  even  for  consideration.  For 
Lord  Ridsdale  to  marry  a  nameless  girl,  the  highest  possibility  in  whose 
lot  was  to  become  a  singer,  and  who  had  to  be  educated  before  even  that 
was  practicable,  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  It  was  a  bad  thing  for  the 
poor  girl ;  poor  thing !  no  doubt  it  was  hard  upon  her. 

Thus — was  it  any  doing  of  Hollo's  1  Providence  itself  opened  a 
door  of  escape  for  him  from  his  unwary  folly.  Law  did  not  act  in  the 
same  way;  when  good  fortune  came  to  him,  by  a  mere  savage  and 
uncultivated  sentiment  of  honour,  he  had  gone  to  the  girl  who  had  been 
his  sweetheart  to  propose  that  she  should  share  it.  Lord  Ridsdale, 
however,  Avas  not  of  this  vulgar  strain.  The  savage  virtues  were  not  in 
his  way — they  were  not  possible  in  his  circumstances.  JVoblesse  oblige  ; 
he  could  not  raise  Lottie  to  the  sublime  elevation  of  the  rank  he  had  so 
unexpectedly  fallen  into.  That  was  not  possible.  The  matter  was  so  clear 
that  it  barred  all  question.  There  was  not  a  word  to  be  said  on  her 
side. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 
—"TILL    FRIDAY." 


CAPTAIN  DESPABD  put  on  his  best  coat  after  his  return  from  the  Abbey 
on  the  morning  of  Hollo's  departure.  He  brushed  his  hat  with  more 
than  his  usual  care ;  he  found,  after  much  investigation,  among  what 
he  called  his  papers,  an  ancient  and  shabby  card-case :  and  thus  equipped 
set  forth  on  his  solemn  mission.  He  had  a  bit  of  red  geranium  in  his  but- 
ton-hole which  looked  cheerful  against  the  damp  and  gloom  of  the 
morning.  Polly,  looking  out  after  him,  thought  her  Captain  a  finished 
gentleman,  and  felt  a  swell  of  pride  expand  her  bosom — of  pride  and 
of  anxiety  as  well — for  if,  by  good  fortune,  the  Captain  should  suc- 
ceed in  his  mission,  then  Polly  felt  that  there  would  be  a  reasonable 
chance  of  getting  "  her  house  to  herself."  Lottie's  proud  withdrawal 
from  all  the  concerns  of  the  house  had  indeed  given  her  step-mother 
a  great  deal  less  trouble  than  she  had  expected ;  but  she  could  not 
escape  from  the  idea  of  Lottie's  criticism ;  and  the  sight  of  the  girl, 
sitting  there,  looking  as  if  she  knew  better,  though  she  never  said  any- 
thing, was  to  Polly  as  gall  and  wormwood.  If  she  would  have  spoken, 
there  would  have  been  less  harm.  Mrs.  Despard  was  always  ready  for  a 
conflict  of  tongues,  and  knew  that  she  was  not  likely  to  come  off  second 
best ;  but  Lottie's  silence  exasperated  her;  and  it  was  the  highest  object 
of  her  desires  to  get  her  hoxise  to  herself.  Lottie  was  coming  down  the 
Dean's  Walk,  calm,  and  relieved,  and  happy,  after  seeing  her  lover  make 
his  way  down  the  slopes,  when  the  Captain  turned  towards  the  cloisters. 
Her  heart  gave  a  jump  of  irritation  and  excitement,  followed  by  a  gleam 
of  angry  pleasure.  This  mission,  which  was  an  insult  to  her  and  to 
Hollo  alike,  would  be  a  failure,  thank  heaven ;  but  still  it  was  a  shame 
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that  it  should  ever  have  been  undertaken.  Oh,  how  unlike,  she  thought, 
the  perfect  trust  and  faith  that  was  between  them,  to  intrude  this  vulgar 
enquiry,  this  coarse  interference  into  the  pei'fection  of  their  love !  It 
brought  the  tears  to  Lottie's  eyes  to  think  how  ready  he  was  to  throw 
prudence  to  the  winds  for  her  sake,  to  accept  all  the  risks  of  life  rather 
than  leave  her  to  suffer ;  the  only  question  between  them  being  whether 
it  was  right  for  her  to  accept  such  a  sacrifice.  Lottie  did  not  think  of 
the  approval  of  his  family  as  she  ought  to  have  done,  and  as  for  the 
approval  of  her  own,  though  the  secret  vexed  her  a  little,  yet  she  was  glad 
to  escape  from  the  noisy  congratulations  to  which  she  would  have  been 
subjected,  and  her  father's  unctuous  satisfaction  had  her  prospects  been 
known.  A  few  days  longer,  and  the  new  wife  whose  presence  was  an  offence 
to  Lottie  would  have  her  house  to  herself.  The  two,  upon  such  opposite 
sides,  used  the  very  same  words;  Lottie,  too,  was  thankful  above  measure 
that  Mrs.  Despard  would  have  her  house  to  herself.  She  calculated  the 
days — Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday ;  Friday  was  the  day  on  which  she 
was  to  meet  him,  in  the  afternoon,  while  all  the  world  at  St.  Michael's 
was  at  the  afternoon  service,  and  when  the  Signer,  on  the  organ,  which 
had  been  the  accompaniment  to  all  the  story  of  their  love,  would  be  filling 
the  wintry  air  with  majestic  and  tender  and  solemn  sound.  She  seemed 
to  hear  the  pealing  of  that  wonderful  symphony,  and  Hollo's  voice 
against  it,  like  a  figm-e  standing  out  against  a  noble  background,  telling 
her  all  he  had  done,  and  when  and  how  the  crowning  event  of  their  story 
was  to  be.  Her  heart  was  beating  loudly,  yet  softly,  in  Lottie's  breast. 
Supreme  expectation,  yet  satisfaction,  an  agitated  calm,  a  pathetic  happi- 
ness, feelings  too  exquisite  in  their  kind  to  be  without  a  touch  of  pain, 
filled  all  her  being.  The  happiness  she  had  most  prized  all  her  life  was 
to  have  her  ideal  fulfilled  in  those  she  loved  ;  and  was  it  possible  that  any 
man  could  have  more  nobly  done  what  a  true  lover  should  do  than  Hollo 
was  doing  it  ?  She  was  happy  in  that  he  loved  her  above  prudence  and 
care  and  worldly  advantage  ;  but  she  was  almost  happier  in  that  this  gene- 
rosity, this  tender  ardour,  this  quick  and  sudden  action  of  the  deliverer, 
was  all  that  poet  could  have  asked  or  imagination  thought  of.  These 
were  her  fancies,  poor  girl ;  the  fancies  of  a  foolish,  inexperienced 
creature,  knowing  nothing — and  far  enough  from  the  truth  that  the 
charitable  may  forgive  her,  heaven  knows ! 

When  she  went  in,  Polly  called  her,  with  a  certain  imperiousness. 
She  was  on  her  way  to  her  room,  that  sole  bower  of  safety ;  but  this 
Mrs.  Despard  had  made  up  her  mind  not  to  allow.  "  You  may  show 
me  those  scales  you  were  speaking  of,"  said  Polly.  "  I  daresay  I'll 
remember  as  soon  as  I  see  them.  It  will  take  up  your  attention,  and  it 
will  take  up  my  attention  till  your  pa  comes  back.  I'm  that  full  of 
sympathy  (though  it  can't  be  said  as  you  deserve  it),  that  though  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  I  am  just  as  anxious  as  you  are." 

"  I  am  not  anxious,"  Lottie  said  proudly ;  but  she  would  not  con- 
descend to  say  more.  She  brought  out  an  old  music-book  with  easy 
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lessons  for  a  beginner,  at  which  she  had  herself  laboured  in  her  child- 
hood, and  placed  it  before  her  scholar.  The  notes  were  like  Hebrew 
and  Greek  to  Polly,  and  she  could  not  twist  her  fingers  into  the  proper 
places ;  these  fingers  were  not  like  a  child's  pliable  joints,  and  how  to 
move  each  one  sf-parotely  was  a  problem,  which  she  could  not  master. 
She  sat  at  the  piano  with  the  greatest  seriousness,  striking  a  note  a 
minute,  with  much  strain  of  the  unaccustomed  hand — and  now  and  then 
looking  up  jealously  to  see  if  her  instructress  was  laughing  at  her ;  but 
Lottie  was  too  preoccupied  to  smile.  She  heard  her  father  coming  back 
in  what  she  felt  to  be  angry  haste ;  and  then,  with  her  heart  beating, 
listened  to  his  step  upon  the  stairs.  At  this  Polly  too  was  startled,  and 
jumping  up  from  her  laborious  exercise,  snatched  the  old  music-book 
from  its  pkce  and  opened  it  at  random  at  another  page. 

"  Me  and  Miss  Lottie,  we've  been  practising  our  duet,"  she  said. 
"  La,  Harry  !  is  that  you  back  so  soon  1 " 

"  The  fellow's  gone."  said  Captain  Despard,  throwing  down  his  hat 
and  cane  ;  that  hat  which  had  been  brushed  for  nothing,  which  had  not 
even  overawed  Mr.  Jeremie,  who  gazed  at  him  superciliously,  holding 
the  Deanery  door  half  open,  and  not  impressed  at  all  by  the  fine  manners 
of  the  Chevalier.  ."  The  fellow's  gone  !  He  did  not  mean  to  go  yester- 
day, that  odious  menial  as  good  as  confessed.  He  has  heard  I  was 
coming,  and  he  has  fled.  There  could  not  be  a  worse  sign.  My  poor 
child  !  Lottie  !  "  said  the  Captain,  suddenly  catching  a  gleam  of  some- 
thing like  enjoyment  in  her  eyes,  "  you  do  not  mean  to  tell  me  that  you 
were  the  traitor.  You !  Was  it  you  told  him  ?  You  may  be  a  fool,  but 
so  great  a  fool  as  that  couldn't  be  !  " 

Lottie  scorned  to  deny  what  she  had  done.  She  was  too  proud  and 
too  rash  to  think  that  she  was  betraying  herself  by  the  acknowledgment. 
She  met  her  father's  eye  with  involuntary  defiance.  "  You  would  not 
listen  to  me,"  she  said,  "  and  I  could  not  bear  it.  It  was  a  disgrace  ; 

it  was  humbling  me  to  the  dust.  I  warned  him  you  were  coming "  As 

she  spoke  she  suddenly  perceived  all  that  was  involved  in  the  confession, 
and  grew  crimson-red,  and  then  pale. 

"  So,  miss,"  said  Polly,  "  you're  nicely  caught.  Keeping  company 
all  this  time,  and  neArer  to  say  a  word  to  nobody  ;  but  if  I  were  your 
pa,  you  shouldn't  be  let  off  like  that.  Was  it  for  nothing  but  a  bit  of 
fun  you've  been  going  on  with  the  gentleman  ?  That's  carrying  it  a  deal 
too  far,  that  is.  And  when  your  pa  takes  it  in  hand  to  bring  him  to  the 
point,  you  ups  and  tells  him,  and  frightens  him  away  !  I'd  just  like 
to  know — and,  Harry,  I'd  have  you  to  ask  her — what  she  means  by  it  1 
What  do  you  mean  by  it,  miss  ]  Do  you  mean  to  live  on  here  for  ever, 
and  eat  us  out  of  house  and  home  1  If  you  won't  work  for  your  living, 
nor  do  anything  to  get  an  'usband,  I'd  just  like  to  know  what  you  mean 
to  do?" 

"  Hold  your  tongue,"  said  her  husband.     "  Let  her  alone.     It  is  I 
that  must  speak.     Lottie,  is  it  really  true  that  you  have  betrayed  your 
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father  1    You  have  separated  yourself  from  me  and  put  yourself  on  the 
side  of  a  villain  ! " 

"  Mr.  Ridsdale  is  not  a  villain,"  said  Lottie,  passionately.  "  What 
has  he  done?  He  has  done  nothing  that  can  give  you  any  right  to  inter- 
fere with  him.  I  told  him,  because  I  would  not  have  him  interfered 
with.  He  has  done  nothing  wrong." 

"  He  has  trifled  with  my  child's  affections,"  said  the  Captain.  "  He 
has  filled  our  minds  with  false  expectations.  By  Jove,  he  had  better 
not  come  in  the  way  of  Harry  Despard,  if  that's  how  he  moans  to 
behave.  I'll  horsewhip  the  fellow — I'll  kill  him ;  I'll  show  him  up, 
if  he  were  twenty  times  the  Dean's  nephew.  And  you,  girl,  what  can 
anyone  say  to  you — never  thinking  of  your  own  interest,  or  of  what's 
to  become  of  you,  as  Mrs.  Despard  says  ?  " 

"  Her  own  interest !  "  cried  Polly.  "  Oh,  she'll  take  care  of  herself, 
never  fear.  She  knows  you  won't  turn  her  to  the  door,  Harry.  You're 
too  soft ;  and  they  knows  it.  They'll  hang  upon  you  and  eat  up  everything 
you  have,  till  you  have  the  courage  to  tell  them  as  you  won't  put  up  with  it. 
Oh,  you  needn't  tui'ii  upon  me,  Miss  Lottie.  As  long  as  there  was  a  chance 
of  a  good  'usband  I  never  said  a  word ;  but  when  you  goes  and  throws 
your  chance  away  out  of  wilful  pride,  then  I'm  bound  to  speak.  Your 
poor  pa  has  not  a  penny,  and  all  that  he  has  he  wants  for  himself ;  and  I 
want  my  house  to  myself,  Harry ;  you  always  promised  I  was  to  have 
my  house  to  myself.  I  don't  want  none  of  your  grown-up  daughters, 
a.s  think  themselves  a  deal  better  than  me.  I  think  I  will  go  out  of  my 
mind  with  Miss  Lottie's  lessons,  and  Mr.  Law's  lessons,  and  all  the  rest. 
I  never  would  have  married  you — you  know  I  shouldn't — if  I  hadn't 
thought  as  I  was  to  have  my  house  to  myself." 

"  My  love,"  said  the  Captain  deprecatingly,  "  you  know  it  is  not 
my  fault.  You  know  that  if  I  could  I  would  give  you  everything.  I 
had  very  good  reason  to  think ' 

"  Papa,"  said  Lottie,  "  who  had  been  standing  by  trembling,  but  less 
Avith  fear  than  passionate  disgust  and  anger,  "  do  you  agree  in  what  she 
says  1 " 

"  Of  course  he  agrees,"  says  Polly.  "  He  hasn't  got  any  choice  ;  he's 
obliged  to  say  the  same  as  me.  He  promised  me  when  I  married  him 
as  you  shouldn't  be  long  in  my  way.  He  told  me  as  you  was  going 
to  be  married.  One  girl  don't  like  another  girl  for  everlasting  in  her 
road ;  and  you  never  took  no  trouble  to  make  yourself  agreeable,  not 
even  about  the  music.  Harry,  do  you  hear  me  ?  Speak  up,  and  say  the 
truth  for  once.  Tell  her  if  she  goes  on  going  against  me  and  you,  and 
all  we  do  for  her,  like  this,  that  you  won't  have  her  here." 

"  My  child,"  said  the  Captain,  who,  to  do  him  justice,  was  by  no 
means  happy  in  his  task,  "  you  see  me  in  a  difficult  position,  a  most 
difficult  position.  What  can  I  say  1  Mrs.  Despard  is  right.  When  I 
married  it  was  my  opinion  that  you,  too,  would  soon  make  a  happy 
and  brilliant  marriage.  How  far  that  influenced  me  I  need  not  say.  I 
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thought  you  would  be  established  yourself,  and  able  to  help  your  brother 
and — and  even  myself.  I'm  disappointed,  I  cannot  deny  it ;  and  if  you 
have  now,  instead  of  fulfilling  my  expectations,  clone  your  best,  your  very 
best,  to  balk " 

The  Captain  hesitated  and  faltered,  and  tried  to  swagger,  but  in 
vain.  He  had  the  traditions  of  a  gentleman  lingering  about  him,  and 
Lottie  was  his  child,  when  all  was  said.  He  could  not  look  at  her,  or 
meet  her  eyes  ;  and  Lottie,  for  her  part,  who  could  see  nothing  but  from 
her  own  side  of  the  question,  who  did  not  at  all  realise  his,  nor  recognise 
any  extenuating  circumstances  in  the  plea  that  he  had  thought  her  about 
to  marry,  so  blazed  upon  him  with  lofty  indignation  as  to  have  altogether 
consumed  her  father  had  he  been  weak  enough  to  look  at  her.  She  did 
not  even  glance  at  Polly,  who  stood  by,  eager  to  rush  into  the  fray. 

"  In  that  case,"  she  said,  with  a  passionate  solemnity,  "  you  shall  be 
satisfied,  papa.  A  few  days  and  you  shall  be  satisfied.  I  will  not  ask 
any  shelter  from  you  after — a  few  days." 

Though  it  was  happiness  Lottie  looked  forward  to,  and  there  could 
no  longer  in  this  house  be  anything  but  pain  and  trouble  for  her,  these 
words  seemed  to  choke  her.  To  leave  her  father's  house  thus  ;  to  make  the 
greatest  of  changes  in  her  life,  thus ;  all  Lottie's  sense  of  what  was  fit  and 
seemly  was  wounded  beyond  description.  She  turned  away,  listening  to 
none  of  the  questions  which  were  showered  upon  her.  "  What  did  she 
mean1?  Where  was  she  going?  When  did  she  intend  to  go?  What  was 
she  thinking  of  ?  "  To  all  these  Lottie  made  no  reply ;  she  did  not  even 
wait  to  hear  them,  but  swept  away  with  something  of  the  conscious 
stateliness  of  the  injured,  which  it  is  so  hard  for  youth  to  deny  itself. 
Heaven  knows  her  heart  was  full  enough ;  yet  there  was  in  Lottie's 
deportment,  as  she  swept  out  of  the  room,  perhaps  a  touch  of  the 
injured  heroine,  a  suggestion  of  a  tragedy  queen. 

She  went  into  her  own  room,  where  she  found  consolation  very  speedily 
in  such  preparations  for  her  departure  as  she  could  make.  She  took  out 
her  white  muslin  dress,  the  simple  garment  which  was  so  associated  with 
thoughts  of  Hollo,  and  spent  an  hour  of  painful  yet  pleasant  consideration 
over  it,  wondering  how  it  could  be  made  to  serve  for  Saturday.  Such  a 
marriage  made  the  toilette  of  a  bride  impossible ;  but  Lottie  could  not 
bear  the  thought  of  standing  by  her  lover's  side,  and  pledging  him  hei 
faith,  in  her  poor  little  brown  frock  which  she  had  worn  all  the  wintei 
past.  She  thought  that,  carefully  pinned  up  under  her  cloak,  she 
might  wear  this,  her  only  white  gown,  to  be  a  little  like  a  bride.  It  had 
been  washed,  but  it  had  not  suffered  much.  The  folds  might  be  a  little 
stiffer  and  less  flowing  than  before  they  had  undergone  the  indignity 
of  starch ;  but  still  they  were  fresh  and  white,  and  Lottie  did  not  think 
it  would  be  noticed  that  the  dress  was  not  new.  Perhaps  it  was  more 
appropriate  that  in  her  poverty  and  desolation  she  should  go  to  him  in 
the  gown  she  had  worn,  not  in  one  made  new  and  lovely,  as  if  there  were 
people  who  cared.  "  Nobody  cares,"  she  said  to  herself,  but  without  the 
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usual  depression  which  these  words  convey.  She  filled  up  the  bodice  of 
her  little  dress,  which  had  been  made  open  at  the  throat  for  evening  use, 
and  made  it  fit  close.  She  put  her  pearl  locket  upon  a  bit  of  white 
ribbon.  Doing  this  consoled  her  for  the  pangs  she  had  borne.  All  the 
money  she  had  of  her  own  was  one  sovereign,  which  she  had  kept  from 
the  time  of  her  mother's  death  as  a  last  supreme  resource  in  case  of 
emergency ;  surely  she  might  use  it  now.  Taking  this  precious  coin 
from  the  little  old  purse  in  which  it  was  put  away,  in  the  deepest 
corner  of  an  old  Indian  box,  purse  and  box  and  coin  all  coming  from 
her  mother,  Lottie  went  out  to  make  a  few  purchases.  She  was  forlorn, 
but  her  heart  was  light.  She  went  down  to  the  great  shop  not  far 
from  the  Abbey  gates,  of  which  St.  Michael's  was  proud,  and  bought 
some  tulle  and  white  ribbons.  Poor  child  !  her  heart  yearned  for  a  little 
sprig  of  orange-blossom,  but  she  did  not  venture  to  ask  for  anything 
that  would  betray  her.  It  seemed  to  Lottie  that  she  met  everybody  in 
the  place  as  she  went  home  with  her  little  parcel  in  her  hand.  She  met 
Mr.  Ashford,  for  one,  who  was  greatly  surprised  that  she  did  not  stop  to 
speak  to  him  about  Law,  and  who  was,  indeed,  to  tell  the  truth,  some- 
what disappointed  and  chagrined  that  his  liberality  to  his  pupil  had  as 
yet  met  with  no  response  except  from  that  pupil  himself.  The  Minor 
Canon  looked  at  her  wistfully  ;  but  Lottie,  being  full  of  her  own  thoughts, 
did  nothing  but  smile  in  reply  to  his  bow.  Then  she  met  Captain 
Temple,  who,  less  shy,  came  to  her  side  eagerly,  complaining  and  upbraid- 
ing her  that  she  had  deserted  him. 

"I  never  see  you,"  said  the  old  man,  "and  my  wife  says  the  same, 
who  takes  so  much  interest  in  you.  We  hope,  my  dear,"  he  said,  kind 
yet  half  vexed  with  her,  "  that  all  is  going  better — going  well  now  1  " 

"  Indeed  it  is  not,  Captain  Temple,"  Lottie  said,  tears  coming  suddenly 
to  her  eyes.  She  could  not  but  wonder  what  he  would  think  of  her  if  he 
knew — if  he  would  disapprove  of  her ;  and  this  sudden  thought  brought  a 
look  of  anxiety  and  sudden  emotion  into  her  face. 

"  My  poor  child  !  "  cried  the  old  Chevalier.      The  ready  moistur 
sprang  to  his   eyes  also.     "  Lottie,"  he  said,  "  my  wife  takes  a  grea 
interest  in  you  ;  she  would  be  very  fond  of  you  if  she  knew  you  better. 
Come  to  us,  my  dear,  and  we  will  take  care  of  you."     He  said  it  with 
the  fervour  of  uncertainty ,  for  he  was  not  sure,  after  all,  how  far  he  could 
calculate  on  his  wife,  and  this  gave  a  tremulous  heat  to  his  proposition. 

But  Lottie  shook  her  head  and  smiled,  though  the  tears  were  in  her 
eyes.  Oh,  if  she  only  dared  to  tell  him  what  was  the  deliverance  which 
was  so  near  !  He  went  with  her  to  her  door,  repeating  to  her  this  offer 
of  service. 

"  You  might  be  like  our  own  child,"  he  said.  "  My  wife  cannot  talk 
of  it — but  she  would  be  very  fond  of  you,  my  dear,  when  she  knew  you. 
If  things  go  on  badly,  you  will  come  to  us  ? — say  you  will  come  to  us, 
Lottie." 

And  while  these  words  were  in  her  ears,  old  Mrs.  Dalrymple  came 
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oiit  to  her  door,  to  ask  if  Lottie  would  not  come  in,  if  she  would  come 
to  tea — if  she  would  stay  with  them  for  a  day  or  two. 

"  It  is  only  next  door,  to  be  sure ;  but  it  would  be  a  change,"  the  old 
lady  said.  The  ladies  in  the  Lodges  had  forgiven  her  for  her  foolish  pride, 
and  for  the  notice  the  great  people  had  taken  of  her,  and  for  all  the  signs 
of  discontent  that  Lottie  had  shown  on  her  first  coming  to  the  Abbey. 
Now  that  the  girl  was  in  trouble  they  were  all  good  to  her,  com- 
passionate of  her  forlorn  condition,  and  making  common  cause  with  her 
against  the  infliction  of  the  stepmother,  who  was  an  insult  to  every  one 
of  them.  There  was  not  one  Chevalier's  wife  who  was  not  personally 
insulted,  outraged  in  her  most  tender  feelings,  by  the  intrusion  of  Polly, 
and  this  quickened  their  sympathies  to  the  poor  girl,  who  was  the  most 
cruelly  injured  of  all. 

When  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy  saw  the  little  group  at  her  neighbour's 
door,  she  too  came  out.  "  It's  her  own  fault,  me  dear  lady,  if  she  ever 
eats  a  meal  there,"  said  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy ;  "  me  and  the  Major,  we 
are  both  as  fond  of  her  as  if  she  was  our  own." 

Lottie  stood  amongst  them  and  cried  softly,  taking  care  that  her 
tears  did  not  drop  upon  the  little  parcel  with  the  tulle,  which  was  con- 
nected with  still  dearer  hopes. 

"  I  don't  deserve  that  you  should  all  be  so  good  to  me,"  she  said. 
And  indeed  it  was  true  ;  for  Lottie  had  been  very  haughty  in  her  time 
to  the  kind  people  who  forgave  her  in  her  trouble. 

Thus  it  was  that  she  shared  the  dinner  of  the  good  O'Shaughnessys, 
and  only  went  home  in  the  afternoon,  after  Polly  and  the  Captain  had 
been  seen  to  go  out ;  when  Lottie  shut  herself  up  in  her  room,  and  with 
much  excitement  began  the  "  confection  "  for  which  she  had  bought  the 
materials.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  with  so  little  money  as  she  had  ever 
had,  Lottie  had  learnt,  tant  bien  que  nial,  to  make  most  of  her  own 
articles  of  apparel.  How  she  had  sighed  to  have  her  dresses  come  home 
all  complete  from  the  dressmaker's,  like  Augusta  Huntington's  !  but  as 
sighing  did  no  good,  Lottie  had  fitted  herself  with  her  gowns,  and  trimmed 
her  little  straw  hats,  and  the  occasional  bonnet  which  she  permitted  her- 
self for  going  to  church  in,  since  ever  she  was  able  to  use  her  needle  and 
her  scissors.  She  had  never,  however,  made  anything  so  ambitious  as  the 
little  tiille  bonnet  which  she  meant  to  be  married  in.  She  would  have 
preferred  a  veil,  could  anyone  doubt  1  but  with  no  better  tiring-room  than 
the  waiting-room  at  the  railway,  how  was  she  to  put  herself  into  a  veil  ? 
She  had  to  give  up  that  idea  with  a  sigh.  But,  her  pale  cheeks  glow- 
ing with  two  roses,  and  her  blue  eyes  lighted  up  with  the  fires  of 
invention,  she  sat  all  the  afternoon,  with  her  door  locked,  making  that 
bonnet.  If  she  but  had  a  little  sprig  of  orange-blossom  to  mark  what 
it  meant !  but  here  Lottie's  courage  failed  her.  That  she  could  not 
venture  to  buy. 

In  this  way  the  days  glided  on  till  Friday  came.  Lottie  packed  up 
the  things  she  cared  for — the  few  books,  the  little  trifling  possessions  of 
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no  value,  which  yet  were  dear  to  her — to  be  removed  afterwards,  and  put  up 
her  little  bonnet  (bonnets  were  worn  very  small,  the  fashion  books  said) 
in  a  tiny  parcel  which  she  could  carry  in  her  hand.  Thus  all  her  prepara- 
tions were  made.  When  she  was  not  in  her  room  making  these  last  ar 
rangements,  she  was  out  of  doors — in  the  Abbey  or  on  the  Slopes — or 
with  the  friends  who  sought  her  so  kindly,  and  gave  her  such  meals  as  she 
would  accept,  and  would  have  given  her  a  great  many  more,  overwhelmed 
ner,  indeed,  with  eating  and  drinking  if  she  would  have  consented.  To 
some  of  these  Lottie  allowed  herself  the  privilege  of  saying  that  it  was 
only  for  a  few  days  she  should  remain  in  her  father's  house.  She  would 
not  tell  where  she  was  going ;  to  Mends — yes,  certainly  to  friends ;  but 
she  would  not  say  any  more.  This  gave  great  relief  to  the  minds  of  the 
Chevaliers  generally,  except  to  Captain  Temple,  who  did  not  like  it.  The 
announcement  even  drew  from  him  something  like  a  reproach  to  his  wife. 

"  If  you  had  come  forward — if  you  had  gone  to  her  when  she  was  in 
trouble,"  he  said,  "  we  might  have  had  a  child  again  to  comfort  us." 
The  old  Captain  was  sadly  put  out,  and  did  nothing  but  roam  about 
all  the  day  restless  and  lamenting.  He  went  to  the  Signer's  to  hear 
what  Lottie  thought  would  be  her  last  lesson,  and  thus  bemoaned  him- 
self.' 

"  Going  away !  "  the  Signor  said  in  great  surprise  ;  and  Lottie  sang  so 
well  that  day  that  the  musician  felt  the  desertion  doubly.  She  sang  fit- 
fully but  finely,  saying  to  herself  all  the  time,  "To-morrow — to-morrow  ! " 
and  taking  her  leave,  as  she  supposed,  joyfully,  regretfully  of  Art.  That 
day  Lottie  thought  nothing  whatever  about  art.  Her  spirit  was  moved 
to  its  very  depths.  To-morrow  the  man  whom  she  loved  was  coming  to 
take  her  away  from  all  that  was  petty,  all  that  was  unlovely  in  her  life. 
From  the  hardness  of  fate,  from  the  unkindness  of  her  family,  from  the 
house  that  was  desecrated,  from  the  existence  which  was  not  made  sweet 
by  any  love — he  was  coming  to  deliver  her.  The  air  was  all  excite- 
ment, all  agitation,  to  Lottie.  It  was  not  so  much  that  she  was  glad — 
happiness  was  in  it,  and  trouble,  and  regret,  and  agitation,  made  up  by 
all  these  together.  It  was  life  in  its  strongest  strain,  tingling,  throbbing, 
at  the  highest  pressure.  The  earth  was  elastic  under  her  feet,  the  whole 
world  was  full  of  this  which  was  about  to  happen  ;  and  how  she  sang  ! 
Those  lessons  of  hers  were  as  a  drama  to  the  Signor,  but  he  did  not 
understand  this  art.  He  had  understood  the  struggle  she  made  to  get 
hold  of  her  powers  on  the  day  when  Eollo  was  not  there,  and  Lottie  had 
made  a  proud,  forlorn  attempt  to  devote  herself  to  Song,  as  Song ;  he  had 
understood  the  confusion  and  bewildered  discouragement  of  the  day  when 
Mrs.  Daventry  assisted  at  the  lesson ;  but  this  time  the  Signor  was 
puzzled.  There  was  nothing  to  excite  her,  only  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy  and 
Captain  Temple,  listeners  who  cared  nothing  for  art,  but  only  for  Lottie ; 
yet  how  she  sang !  He  made  her  a  little  solemn  compliment,  almost  for 
the  first  time. 

"Miss  Despard,"  he  said,  "you  change  from  lesson  to  lesson — it  IH 
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always  another  voice  I  hear ;  but  this  is  the  one  I  should  like  to  retain  ; 
this  is  the  one  that  shows  what  wonderful  progress  we  have  made." 

Lottie  smiled  in  a  way  which  nearly  won  the  Signer's  steady  heart. 
A  golden  dazzlement  of  light  got  into  her  eyes,  as  if  the  slanting  after- 
noon sun  was  in  them.  She  did  nob  speak,  but  she  gave  him  her  hand 
— a  thing  which  was  very  rare  with  Lottie.  The  Signer  was  flattered 
and  touched ;  but  he  would  not  have  been  so  flattered  had  he  known 
that  she  was  saying  to  herself,  "  It  is  the  last  time — it  is  the  last !  " 

Mr.  Ashford  met  the  party  coming  out,  and  walked  with  them  along 
the  north  side  of  the  Abbey  and  through  the  cloisters.  He  could  not 
inake  out  why  Lottie  said  nothing  to  him  about  her  brother.  To  tell 
the  truth,  he  wanted  to  have  something  for  his  money,  and  it  did  not 
seem  that  he  was  likely  to  get  anything.  He  said  to  her  at  last,  abruptly, 
"  I  hope  you  think  Law  is  likely  to  do  well,  Miss  Despard  1 " 

"  Law  ?  "  she  said,  looking  up  with  wondering  eyes. 

He  was  so  confounded  by  her  look  of  bewilderment  that  he  did  not 
say  anything  more. 

Next  day  dawned  bright  and  fair,  as  it  ought.  A  fair,  clear,  sunny 
winter's  day — not  a  leaf,  even  of  those  few  that  hung  upon  the  ends  of 
the  boughs,  stirring — not  a  cloud.  Earth  in  such  a  day  seems  hanging 
suspended  in  the  bright  sphere,  not  certain  yet  whether  she  will  turn  back 
again  to  the  careless  summer,  or  go  through  her  winter  spell  of  storm 
duty.  Lottie  had  all  her  preparations  made  ;  her  dress  ready  to  put  on 
in  the  morning ;  her  little  bonnet  done  up  in  a  parcel  incredibly  small, 
a  veil  looped  about  it ;  and  the  great  cloak,  a  homely  waterproof,  which 
was  to  cover  her  from  head  to  foot,  and  conceal  her  finery,  hung  out  all 
ready.  Everything  ready — nothing  now  to  be  done  but  to  meet  him  on 
the  Slopes,  and  to  hear  how  all  had  been  settled,  and  arrange  for  the  final 
meeting  on  the  wedding  morning.  Even  her  railway  fare,  so  many 
shillings,  was  put  ready.  She  would  not  let  him  pay  even  that  for  her 
until  she  belonged  to  him.  She  went  out  with  the  dreamy  sweetness  of 
the  approaching  climax  in  her  eyes  when  the  last  rays  of  the  sunset  were 
catching  all  the  Abbey  pinnacles.  She  scarcely  saw  the  path  over  which 
her  light  feet  skimmed.  The  people  who  passed  her  glided  like  the  people  in 
a  dream  ;  the  absoi-bing  sweet  agitation  of  happiness  and  fear,  and  hope 
and  content,  was  in  all  her  veins ;  her  eyes  were  suffused  with  light  as 
eyes  get  suffused  with  tears — an  indescribable  elation  and  alarm,  sweet 
panic,  yet  calm,  was  in  her  breast.  Mr.  Ashford  met  her  going  along, 
swift  and  light,  and  with  that  ah*  of  abstraction  from  everything  around 
her.  She  did  not  see  him,  nor  anyone  ;  but  she  remembered  after,  that 
she  had  seen  him,  and  the  very  turn  of  the  road  where  he  made  a  half 
pause  to  speak  to  her,  which  she  had  not  taken  any  notice  of.  In  this  soft 
rapture  Lottie  went  to  the  corner  of  the  bench  under  the  elm  tree.  It  was 
too  early,  but  she  placed  herself  there  to  wait  till  he  should  come  to  her. 
This  was  the  place  where  he  was  certain  to  come.  By-and-by  she  would 
hear  his  step,  skimming  too,  almost  as  light  and  quick  as  her  own — or 
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hear  him  vaulting  over  the  low  wall  from  the  Deanery — or  perhaps,  to 
attract  less  notice,  coming  up  the  winding  way  from  the  Slopes.  Where 
she  sat  was  within  reach  of  all  the  three.  It  was  a  little  chill  now  that 
the  sun  had  gone  clown,  but  Lottie  did  not  feel  it.  She  sat  down  with  a 
smile  of  happy  anticipation  on  her  face,  hearing  the  Abbey  bells  in  the 
clear  frosty  air,  and  then  the  bursting  forth  of  the  organ  and  all  the 
strains  of  the  music.  These  filled  up  her  thoughts  for  the  time,  and 
it  was  not  till  the  larger  volume  of  sound  of  the  voluntary  put  Lottie  in 
mind  of  the  length  of  time  she  had  waited,  that  she  woke  up  to  think  of 
the  possibility  that  something  might  have  detained  her  lover.  It  was 
strange  that  he  should  be  so  late.  The  light  was  waning,  and  the  sounds 
about  were  eerie  ;  the  wind  that  had  lain  so  still  all  day  woke  up,  and  wan- 
dered chilly  among  the  bare  shrubberies,  tossing  off  the  late  leaves.  She 
shivered  a  little  with  the  cold  and  the  waiting.  Why  did  not  he  come  ] 
the  hour  of  stillness  was  passing  fast,  the  organ  pealing,  the  light  fading 
moment  by  moment.  Why  was  not  Hollo  here  1 

At  last  there  was  a  step.  It  was  not  light  and  quick  like  his  step ; 
but  something  might  have  happened  to  make  it  soiind  differently — some- 
thing in  the  air,  or  something  in  him,  some  gravity  of  movement  befitting 
the  importance  of  the  occasion.  So  anxiety  beguiles  itself,  trying  to 
believe  what  it  wishes.  The  step  came  nearer,  and  Lottie  roused  her- 
self, a  little  alarmed,  wondering  if  anything  (she  could  not  tell  what) 
could  have  happened  to  him — and  looked  round.  A  figure — a  man 
coming  her  way — her  heart  jumped  into  her  throat,  then  sank  down, 
down,  with  a  flutter  of  fright  and  pain.  It  was  not  Hollo — but  what 
then  1  it  might  be  only  some  chance  passer-by,  not  having  anything  to  do 
with  her  and  him.  Another  moment,  and  she  waited  with  an 
agonised  hope  that  he  was  passing  along  without  taking  any  notice,  and 
that  he  had  indeed  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  her.  But  the  steady  step 
came  on — nearer,  nearer.  She  raised  her  head,  she  opened  her  eyes  that 
had  been  veiled  in  such  sweet  dreams,  with  a  wideness  of  fear  and  horror. 
What  could  he  have  to  do  with  her?  What  had  he  come  to  tell  her] 
The  man  came  up  to  her  straight,  without  any  hesitation.  He  said, 
"  Are  you  Miss  Despard,  ma'am  1  I  was  sent  to  give  you  this  from  my 
lord." 

My  lord — who  was  my  lord  ]  She  took  it  with  a  gasp  of  terror.  It 
was  not  Hollo  that  was  my  lord.  The  man,  a  middle-aged,  respectable 
servant,  gave  her  a  look  of  grave  pity  and  went  away.  Lottie  sat  still 
for  a  moment  with  the  letter  in  her  hand,  thinking  with  wild  impatience 
that  the  sound  of  those  heavy  departing  steps  would  prevent  her  from 
hearing  Hollo's  light  ones  when  he  came.  My  lord — who  was  my  lord  ? 
Suddenly  an  idea  seized  upon  her.  The  light  was  almost  gone.  She  tore 
the  letter  open,  and  read  it  by  the  faint  chill  shining  of  the  skies,  though 
it  was  almost  too  dark  to  see. 
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CHAPTER  XLIII. 
THE  END  OF  THE  DREAM. 


iC 


APTAIN  TEMPLE  was  an 
old  soldier,  whose  habit  it 
was  to  get  up  very  early 
in  the  morning.  He  said 
afterwards  that  he  had 
never  got  up  so  early  as  on 
that  morning,  feeling  a  cer- 
tain pride  in  it,  as  showing 
the  magical  power  of  sym- 
pathy and  tenderness.  He 
woke  before  it  was  light. 
It  had  been  raining  in  the 
night,  and  the  morning  was 
veiled  with  showers ;  when 
the  light  came  at  last,  it 
was  white  and  misty.  He 
was  ready  to  go  out  before 
anyone  was  stirring.  Not 
a  soul,  not  even  the  milk- 
man, was  astir  in  the  Dean's 
Walk.  The  blinds  were  still  down  over  his  neighbours'  windows.  The 
only  one  drawn  up,  he  noticed  in  passing,  was  Lottie's.  Was  she  too 
early,  like  himself1?  the  question  went  through  his  mind  as  he  passed. 
Poor  child !  her  life  was  not  a  happy  one.  How  different,  he  could 
VOL.  xxxix. — NO.  232.  19. 
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not  help  feeling,  Low  different  his  own  girl  would  have  been  had  she 
but  been  spared  to  them  !  He  shook  his  white  head,  though  he  was  all 
alone,  wailing,  almost  remonstrating,  with  Providence.  How  strange 
that  the  blessing  should  be  with  those  who  did  not  know  how  to  prize 
it,  while  those  who  did  were  left  desolate !  The  Captain's  step  rang 
through  the  silent  placa.  There  was  no  one  about ;  the  Abbey  stood 
up  grey  and  still  with  the  morning  mists  softly  breaking  from  about 
it,  and  here  and  there,  behind  and  around,  smoke  rose  from  some 
homely  roof,  betraying  the  first  signs  of  waking  life.  Captain  Temple 
walked  briskly  to  the  Slopes;  it  was  his  favourite  walk.  He  made 
one  or  two  turns  up  and  down  all  the  length  of  the  level  promenade, 
thinking  about  her — how  often  she  had  come  with  him  here  :  but  lately 
she  had  avoided  him.  He  paused  when  he  had  made  two  or  three 
turns,  and  leaned  over  the  low  parapet  wall,  looking  down  upon  the 
misty  landscape.  The  river  ran  swiftly  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  showing 
in  a  pale  gleam  here  and  there.  The  bare  branches  of  the  trees  were 
all  jewelled  coldly  with  drops  of  rain.  It  began  to  drizzle  again  as  he 
stood  gazing  over  the  misty  wet  champaign  in  the  stillness  of  the  early 
morning.  He  was  the  only  conscious  tenant  of  this  wide  world  of  earth 
and  sky.  Smoke  was  rising  from  the  houses  in  the  town,  and  a  faint 
stir  was  beginning,  but  here  on  the  hill  there  was  no  stir  or  waking 
movement,  save  only  his  own. 

What  was  that  ?  a  sound — he  turned  round  quickly — he  could  not 
tell  what  it  was  ;  was  there  someone  about  after  all,  someone  else  as  early 
as  himself1?  But  he  could  see  nobody.  There  was  not  a  step  nor  .a 
visible  movement,  but  there  was  a  sense  of  a  human  presence,  a  feeling  of 
somebody  near  him.  He  turned  round  with  an  anxiety  which  he  could 
not  explain  to  himself.  Why  should  he  be  anxious  1  but  it  pleased 
him  afterwards  to  remember  that  all  his  sensations  this  morning  were 
strange,  uncalled  for,  beyond  his  own  control.  He  peered  anxiously 
about  among  the  bushes  and  bare  stems  of  the  trees.  At  last  it  seemed 
to  him  that  he  saw  something  in  the  corner  of  the  bench  under  the  elm 
tree.  He  turned  that  way,  now  with  his  old  heart  beating,  but  altogether 
unprepared  for  the  piteous  sight  that  met  his  eyes.  She  was  so  slim,  so 
slight,  her  dress  so  heavy  and  clinging  with  the  rain,  that  a  careless 
passer-by  might  never  have  seen  her.  He  hurried  to  the  place  with  a 
little  cry.  Her  head  drooped  upon  the  rough  wooden  back  of  the  seat, 
her  hands  were  wrapped  in  her  cloak,  nothing  visible  of  her  but  a  face 
as  white  as  death,  and  wet — was  it  with  rain  or  with  tears  1  Her  eyes 
were  closed,  her  long  dark  eyelashes  drooping  over  her  cheek.  But  for 
her  frightful  paleness  she  would  have  looked  like  a  child  who  had  lost  its 
way,  and  cried  itself  to  sleep.  "  Lottie,"  cried  the  old  man  ;  "  Lottie  ! " 
But  she  made  no  response.  She  did  not  even  open  her  eyes.  Was  she 

sleeping,  or,  good  God !    He  put  his  hand  on  her  shoulder.    "  Lottie, 

Lottie,  my  dear  child  !  "  he  cried  into  her  ear.  When  after  a  while  a 
deep  sigh  came  from  her  breast,  the  old  man  could  have  wept  for  joy. 
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She  was  living  then.  He  thought  for  a  moment  what  was  to  be  done  ; 
some  help  seemed  indispensable  to  him ;  then  rushed  away  down  through 
the  cloisters  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Ashford,  which  was  one  of  the  nearest. 
The  Minor  Canon  was  coming  downstairs ;  he  had  something  to  do  which 
called  him  out  early.  He  paused  in  some  surprise  at  the  sight  of  his 
visitor,  but  Captain  Temple  stopped  the  question  on  his  lips.  "  Will 
you  come  with  me  1 "  he  cried ;  "  come  with  me — I  want  you,"  and  caught 
him  by  the  sleeve  in  his  eagerness.  Mr.  Ashford  felt  that  there  was 
that  in  the  old  man's  haggard  face  which  would  not  bear  questioning. 
He  followed  him,  scarcely  able  in  the  fulness  of  his  strength  to  keep  up 
with  the  nervous  steps  of  his  guide.  "  God  knows  if  she  has  been  there 
all  night,"  the  Captain  said.  "  I  cannot  get  her  to  move.  And  now 
the  whole  place  will  be  astir.  If  I  could  get  her  home  before  anybody 
knows  !  They  have  driven  her  out  of  her  sweet  senses,"  he  said,  gasping 
for  breath  as  he  hurried  along.  "  I  came  for  you  because  you  are  her 
friend,  and  I  could  trust  you.  Oh,  why  is  a  jewel  like  that  given  to 
those  who  do  not  prize  it,  Mr.  Ashford,  and  taken  from  those  that  do  1 
Why  is  it  ]  why  is  it  1  they  have  broken  her  heart."  The  Minor  Canon 
asked  no  qxiestions ;  he  felt  that  he  too  knew  by  instinct  what  it  was. 
The  rain  had  come  on  more  heavily,  small  and  soft,  without  any  appear- 
ance of  storm,  but  penetrating  and  continuous.  The  Captain  hurried  on 
to  the  corner  where  he  had  left  her.  Lottie  had  moved  her  head  ;  she 
had  been  roused  by  his  first  appeal  from  the  stupor  into  which  she  had 
fallen ;  her  eyes  were  open,  her  mind  slowly  coming,  if  not  to  itself,  at 
least  to  some  consciousness  of  the  external  world  and  her  place  in  it. 
The  instinct  that  so  seldom  abandons  a  woman,  that  of  concealing  her 
misery,  had  begun  to  dawn  in  her — the  first  sign  of  returning  life. 

"  Lottie,  Lottie,  my  dear  child,  you  must  not  sit  here  in  the  rain. 
Come,  my  pet,  come.  We  have  come  to  fetch  you.  Come  to  your 
mother,  or  at  least  to  one  who  will  be  like  a  mother.  Come,  my  poor 
dear,  come  home  with  me."  The  old  man  was  almost  sobbing  as  he  took 
into  his  her  cold  hands. 

Lottie  did  her  best  to  respond.  She  attempted  to  smile,  she  at- 
tempted to  speak  mechanically.  "  Yes,"  she  said,  under  her  breath  ;  "  I 
will  come — directly.  It  is — raining."  Her  voice  was  almost  gone ;  it  was 
all  they  could  do  to  make  out  what  she  said. 

"  And  here  is  a  kind  friend  who  will  give  you  his  arm,  who  will 
help  you  along,"  said  Captain  Temple.  He  stopped  short — frightened  by 
the  change  that  came  over  her  face ;  an  awful  look  of  hope,  of  wonder 
woke  in  her  eyes,  which  looked  preternaturally  large,  luminous,  and 
drowsy.  She  stirred  in  her  seat,  moving  with  a  little  moan  of  pain,  and 
attempted  to  turn  round  to  look  behind  her. 

"  Who  is  it  1  "  she  whispered.     "  Who  is  it  ?  is  it— you  1 " 

Whom  did  she  expect  it  to  be  ?  Mr.  Ashford,  greatly  moved,  stepped 
forward  quickly  and  raised  her  from  her  seat.  It  was  no  time  for  polite- 
ness. He  drew  her  arm  within  his,  not  looking  at  her.  "  Support  her,"  he 
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said  quickly  to  Captain  Temple,  "  on  the  other  side."  The  Minor  Canon 
never  looked  at  Lottie  as  he  half  carried  her  along  that  familiar  way. 
He  did  not  dare  to  spy  into  her  secret,  but  he  guessed  at  it.  The 
hand  which  he  drew  through  his  arm  held  a  letter.  He  knew  none 
of  the  steps  which  had  led  to  this,  but  he  thought  he  knew  what  had 
happened.  As  for  Captain  Temple,  he  did  not  do  much  of  his  share  of 
the  work ;  he  held  her  elbow  with  his  trembling  hand,  and  looked  piti- 
fully into  her  face,  knowing  nothing  at  all.  "  My  poor  dear,"  he  said, 
"  you  shall  not  go  back — you  shall  not  be  made  miserable ;  you  are 
mine  now.  I  have  found  you,  and  I  shall  keep  you,  Lottie.  It  is  not 
like  a  stepmother  that  my  Mary  will  be.  My  love,  we  will  say  nothing 
about  it,  we  will  not  blame  anyone  ;  but  now  you  belong  to  me."  What 
he  said  was  as  the  babbling  of  a  child  to  Lottie,  and  to  the  other  who 
divined  her ;  but  they  let  him  talk,  and  the  old  man  seemed  to  himself 
to  understand  the  position  entirely.  "  They  have  driven  her  out  of  her 
senses,"  he  said  to  his  wife ;  "  so  far  as  I  can  see  she  has  been  out  on  the 
Slopes  all  night,  sitting  on  that  bench.  She  will  be  ill,  she  is  sure  to  be  ill 
— she  is  drenched  to  the  skin.  Think  if  it  had  been  our  own  girl !  But  I 
will  never  let  her  go  into  the  hands  of  those  wretches  again." 

No  one  of  the  principal  actors  in  this  strange  incident  ever  told  the 
story,  yet  it  was  known  all  through  the  Abbey  precincts  in  a  few  hours 
—with  additions — that  Captain  Despard's  new  wife  had  driven  her  step- 
daughter out  of  the  house  by  her  ill-usage ;  turned  her  to  the  door,  some 
said ;  and  that  the  poor  girl,  distracted  and  solitary,  had  spent  the  night 
on  the  Slopes,  in  the  cold,  in  the  rain,  and  had  been  found  there  by 
Captain  Temple.  "  When  we  were  all  in'  our  comfortable  beds,"  the 
good  people  cried  with  angry  tears,  and  an  indignation  beyond  words. 
Captain  Despard  came  in  from  matins  in  a  state  of  alarm  indescribable, 
and  besought  his  wife  to  keep  indoors,  not  to  allow  herself  to  be  seen. 
No  one  in  the  house  had  known  of  Lottie's  absence  during  the  night. 
She  was  supposed  to  be  "  sulky,"  as  Polly  called  it,  and  shut  up  in  her 
own  room.  When  she  did  not  appear  at  breakfast,  indeed,  there  had  been 
some  surprise,  and  a  slight  consternation,  but  even  then  no  very  lively 
alarm.  "  She's  gone  off,  as  she  said  she  would,"  Polly  said,  tossing  her 
head  ;  and  the  Captain  had,  though  with  some  remorse  and  compunction, 
satisfied  himself  that  it  was  only  an  escapade  on  Lottie's  part,  which 
would  be  explained  by  the  post,  or  which  Law  would  know  about,  or 
Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy.  Law  had  gone  out  early,  before  breakfast.  It  was 
natural  to  suppose  he  would  know — or  still  more  likely  that  his  sister 
had  gone  with  him,  on  some  foolish  walk,  or  other  expedition.  "  I  don't 
mean  to  hurt  your  feelings,"  Polly  cried,  "  but  I  shouldn't  break  my 
heart,  Harry,  if  they'd  gone  for  good,  and  left  us  the  house  to  ourselves." 
When  Captain  Despard  came  in  from  matins,  however,  the  case  was 
very  different ;  he  came  in  pale  with  shame  and  consternation,  and  ready 
to  blame  his  wife  for  everything.  "  This  is  what  has  come  of  your 
nagging  and  your  impudence,"  he  said ;  and  Polly  flew  to  arms,  as 
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was  natural,  and  there  was  a  hot  and  dangerous  encounter.  The  Captain 
went  out,  swearing  and  fuming,  recommending  her  if  she  prized  her  own 
safety  not  to  show  herself  out  of  doors.  "  You  will  be  mobbed,"  he 
said ;  "  and  you  will  well  deserve  it." 

"  I'm  going  to  put  my  hat  on,"  said  Polly,  "  and  let  them  all  see 
what  a  coward  you  are,  as  won't  stand  up  for  your  wife."  But  when  he 
had  slammed  the  door  emphatically  after  him,  Polly  sat  down  and  had  a 
good  cry,  and  did  not  put  on  her  hat.  Oh,  what  a  foolish  thing  it  is, 
she  repeated,  to  marry  a  man  with  grown-up  children  !  It  was  nature, 
and  not  anything  she  had  done,  that  was  in  fault. 

Lottie  made  no  resistance  when  she  found  herself  in  Mrs.  Temple's 
care.  To  have  her  wet  things  taken  off,  to  have  a  hundred  cares  lavished 
upon  her,  as  she  lay  aching  and  miserable  in  the  bed  that  had  been 
prepared  for  her,  soothed  her  at  least,  if  they  did  nothing  more.  Chilled 
in  every  bit  of  her  body,  chilled  to  her  heart,  the  sensation  of  warmth, 
when  at  last  it  stole  over  her,  broke  a  little  the  stony  front  of  her 
wretchedness.  She  never  knew  how  she  had  passed  that  miserable  night. 
The  fabric  of  her  happiness  had  fallen  down  on  every  side,  and  crushed 
her.  Her  heart  had  been  so  confident,  her  hopes  so  certain.  She  had 
not  doubted,  as  women  so  often  do,  or  even  thought  it  within  the 
compass  of  possibility  that  Hollo  could  fail  her.  How  could  she  suppose 
it  1  and,  when  it  came,  she  was  crushed  to  the  ground.  The  earth 
seemed  to  have  opened  under  her  feet ;  everything  failed  her  when  that 
one  thing  in  which  all  her  faith  was  placed  failed.  She  had  sat  through 
the  darkness,  not  able  to  think,  conscious  of  nothing  but  misery,  not 
aware  how  the  time  was  passing,  taking  no  note  of  the  coming  of  the 
night,  or  of  the  bewildering  chimes  from  the  Abbey  of  hour  after 
hour  and  quarter  after  quarter.  Quarter  or  hour,  what  did  it  matter  to 
her?  what  did  she  know  of  the  hurrying,  flying  time,  or  its  stupefying 
measures  1  It  began  to  rain,  and  she  did  not  care.  She  cared  for  nothing — 
not  the  cold,  nor  the  dark,  nor  the  whispering  of  the  night  wind  among 
the  bare  branches,  the  mysterious  noises  of  the  night.  The  pillars  of  the 
earth,  the  arch  of  the  sweet  sky  had  fallen.  There  was  nothing  in  all 
the  world  but  dismal  failure  and  heart-break  to  Lottie.  In  the  long 
vigil,  even  the  cause  of  this  horrible  downfall  seemed  to  fade  out 
of  her  mind.  The  pain  in  her  heart,  the  oppression  of  her  brain,  the 
failing  of  all  things — -hope,  courage,  faith — was  all  she  was  conscious  of. 
Hollo — her  thoughts  avoided  his  name,  as  a  man  who  is  wounded  shrinks 
from  any  touch ;  and  at  last  everything  had  fallen  into  one  stupor  of 
misery.  That  it  was  the  night  which  she  was  spending  there,  under  the 
dark  sky,  just  light  enough  to  show  the  darker  branches  waving  over  it, 
the  rain  falling  from  it,  Lottie  was  unconscious.  She  had  nowhere  to 
go,  she  had  no  wish  to  go  anywhere  ;  shelter  was  indifferent  to  her,  and 
one  place  no  more  miserable  than  another.  When  Captain  Temple  roused 
her,  there  came  vaguely  to  her  mind  a  sense  that  her  feelings  must  be 
hid,  that  she  must  try  to  be  as  other  people,  not  betraying  her  own  deso- 
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lation ;  and  this  was  the  feeling  that  again  woke  feebly  in  her  when  Mrs. 
Temple  took  her  place  by  the  bedside  where  Lottie  was  lying.  She 
tried  to  make  some  feeble  excuse,  an  excuse  which  in  the  desperation  of 
her  mind  did  not  sound  so  artificial  as  it  was.  "  I  give  you  a  great  deal 
of  trouble,"  she  faltered. 

"Oh,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Temple,  with  tears,  "do  not  say  so;  let 
me  do  what  I  can  for  you — only  trust  in  me,  trust  in  me." 

Lottie  could  not  trust  in  anyone.  She  tried  to  smile.  She  was  past 
all  confidences,  past  all  revelation  of  herself  or  her  trouble.  And  thus 
she  lay  for  days,  every  limb  aching  with  the  exposure,  her  breathing  diffi- 
cult, her  breast  throbbing,  her  heart  beating,  her  voice  gone. 

Downstairs  there  was  many  an  anxious  talk  over  her  between  the 

three  most  intimately  concerned.     The  old  Captain  held  by  his  simple 

idea  that  she  had  been  driven  from  home  by  her  stepmother,  that  idea 

which  all  the  Abbey  had  adopted.     The  Minor  Canon  was  not  of  that 

opinion.     He  came  every  day  to  ask  for  the  patient,  and  would  sit  and 

listen  to  all  they  could  tell  him,  and  to  the  Captain's  tirades  against 

Polly.     "  I  think  there  was  something  more  than  that,"  he  would  say. 

And  Mrs.  Temple  looked  at  him  with  a  look  of  understanding.     "  I 

think  so  too,"  she  said.     Mrs.  Temple  had  disengaged  out  of  Lottie's  cold 

hand  the  letter  which  she  had  been  grasping  unawares.     She  had  not  been 

able  to  resist  looking  at  it,  telling  herself  that  she  ought  to  know  what 

was  the  cause.     These  two  alone  had  any  idea  of  it,  and  no  one  spoke  to 

Lottie,  nor  did  she  speak  to  anyone  of  the  cause  of  her  vigil.     She  lay  in 

a  silent  paradise  of  warmth  and  rest,  cared  for  and  watched  at  every 

turn  she  made,  as  she  had  never  been  in  her  life  before.     And  by  degrees 

the  pain  stole  out  of  her  limbs,  her  cough  was  got  under,  and  the  fever 

in  her  veins  subdued.     Of  two  things  only  Lottie  did  not  mend.     Her 

heart  seemed  dead  in  her  bosom,  and  her  voice  was  gone.     She  could 

neither  sing  any  more,  nor  be  happy  any  more  ;  these  are  things  which 

neither  doctor  nor  nurse  can  touch,  but  for  all  the  rest  her  natural 

health  and  strength  soon  triumphed.     Her  brain,  which  had  tottered  for 

a  moment,  righted  itself  and  regained  its  force.      She  had  no  fever, 

though  everybody  expected  it.     She  did  not  fall  into  "  a  decline,"  as  was 

universally  thought.     She  got  better,  but  she  did  not  get  happy,  nor  did 

she  recover  her  voice.     When  she  was  able  to  be  brought  downstairs, 

the  good  people  who  had  taken  her  up  made  a  little  fete,  of  her  recovery. 

Mr.  Ashford  was  asked  to  dinner,  and  the  room  was  filled  with  flowers, 

rare  hothouse  flowers,  on  which  the  old  Captain  spent  a    great  deal 

more  than  he  could  afford  to  spend.     "  To  please  the  poor  child,  my  dear," 

he  said  apologetically ;  and  Mrs.  Temple  had  not  a  word  to  say.     She 

winced  still  when  in  his  simple  way  he  would  speak  of  "  our  own  girl,"  but 

in  her  heart  she  made  a  kind  of  religion  of  Lottie,  feeling  sometimes,  poor 

soul,  as  if  she  were  thus  heaping  coals  of  fire,  whatever  they  may  be,  upon 

the  head — though  it  might  be  blasphemy  to  put  it  into  words — of  Him 

who  had  bereaved  her.   He  had  taken  her  child  from  her,  and  she  had  been 
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angry,  and  perhaps  had  sinned  in  the  bitterness  of  her  grief;  but  now- 
here was  a  child  who  was  His — for  are  not  all  the  helpless  His  ? — whom 
she  would  not  cast  from  her,  whom  she  would  take  to  her  bosom  and 
cherish,  to  show  Him  (was  it  1)  that  she  was  more  tender  than  even  the 
Father  of  all.  "  Thou  hast  taken  mine  from  me,  but  I  have  not  closed 
my  heart  to  thine,"  was  what,  all  unawares,  the  woman's  heart  said  ;  for 
she  was  angry  still,  being  a  mother,  and  unable  to  see  why  she  should 
have  been  bereaved. 

A  few  days  after  Lottie  had  begun  to  be  brought  downstairs  (for 
this  was  done  without  any  will  of  hers),  a  visit  was  paid  to  her  which 
had  no  small  effect  upon  her  life.  She  was  seated  in  the  invalid's  place 
near  the  fire,  a  little  table  by  her  side  with  flowers  on  it,  and  a  new 
book,  and  Punch,  and  the  illustrated  papers,  all  the  little  innocent 
gdteries  of  which  the  old  Captain  could  think,  the  trifles  which  make  the 
days  of  a  happy  convalescent  sweet,  and  which  Lottie  tried  hard  to  look 
as  if  she  cared  for ;  and  with  Mrs.  Temple  near  her,  watching  her  to  see 
lest  she  should  be  too  warm  or  too  cold,  lest  she  should  want  anything, 
with  the  anxious  care  of  a  mother.  There  was  a  prancing  of  horses  out- 
side the  door,  a  tremendous  knock,  a  rustle  of  silk,  and  wafting  of  per- 
fume, and  the  door  was  opened  and  Mrs.  Daventry  announced.  Augusta 
came  in  with  a  sweep  which  filled  Mrs.  Temple's  little  drawing-room. 
There  did  not  seem  room  for  its  legitimate  inmates  in  that  redundant 
presence.  Mrs.  Temple  ran  to  her  patient,  thinking  Lottie  was  about  to 
faint,  but  she  recovered  herself  enough  to  smile  faintly  at  Augusta  when 
she  spoke,  which  was  as  much  as  she  did  to  anyone.  Augusta  seated  her- 
self opposite  the  pale  convalescent,  her  train  falling  round  her  in  heavy 
masses — the  one  all  wealth  and  commotion  and  importance,  the  other  so 
pale,  so  slight  in  her  weakness,  her  brown  merino  dress  hanging  loosely 
upon  her.  Mrs.  Temple  was  not  made  much  account  of  by  the  fine 
lady,  who  made  her  a  slight  salutation,  half  bow,  half  curtsey,  and  took 
no  further  notice  of  "  the  people  of  the  house." 

"  Well,"  she  said,  "  how  are  you,  and  what  has  been  the  matter  *? 
There  are  the  most  extraordinary  stories  told  about  you.  I  have  come 
to  find  out  what  is  really  the  matter,  Lottie.  Mamma  wishes  to  know 
too.  You  know  you  were  always  a  kind  of  favourite  with  mamma." 

"  I  will  tell  you  about  her  illness,"  said  Mrs.  Temple.  "  She  is 
scarcely  well  enough  yet  to  enter  into  details." 

"  Oh,"  said  Augusta,  gazing  blankly  upon  the  "  person  of  the  house," 
— then  she  returned  to  Lottie  again.  "  I  don't  want  you  to  enter  into 
details  ;  but  they  say  the  most  extraordinary  things  ;  they  say  you  were 
turned  out  of  doors,  and  stayed  all  night  on  the  Slopes — that,  of  course, 
can't  be  true — but  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  what  is  true,  that  I  may 
give  the  right  version  of  the  story.  Mamma  is  quite  anxious  to  know." 

"  Lottie,  my  dear,  I  will  tell  Mrs.  Daventry,"  said  Mrs.  Temple, 
"  it  is  too  much  for  you ; "  and  she  held  her  point  and  recounted  her 
little  story  with  a  primness  which  suited  her  voice  and  manner.  Many 
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were  the  demonstrations  of  impatience  which  the  fine  lady  made,  but  it 
was  not  in  her  power  to  struggle  against  Mrs.  Temple's  determination. 
She  turned  to  Lottie  again  as  soon  as  the  tale  was  told. 

"  Is  that  true  1  Only  a  very  bad  cold  and  influenza  from  getting  wet  ? 
Oh,  we  heard  a  great  deal  more  than  that ;  and  your  voice — we  heard  you 
had  quite  lost  your  voice.  I  promised  the  Signer  to  inquire.  He  is  quite 
anxious,  he  always  thought  so  much  of  your  voice.  He  is  an  odd  man," 
said  Augusta,  giving  a  blow  in  passing,  "  he  thinks  so  differently  from 
other  people  about  many  things.  I  promised  to  find  out  for  him  all 
about  it.  Have  you  really,  really  lost  your  voice,  as  everybody  says  ?  " 
It  was  curious  that  Lottie,  who  had  never  been  concerned  about  her 
voice,  who  had  never  cared  anything  about  it,  who  had  not  wanted  to  be 
a  singer  at  all,  should  feel,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  greater  and  deeper 
unhappiness  that  possessed  her,  a  distinct  sting  of  pain  as  she  heard  this 
question.  Her  paleness  was  flushed  with  a  sudden  painful  colour.  She 
looked  at  Mrs.  Temple  wistfully  again. 

"You  can  hear  that  she  is  hoarse,"  said  Mrs.  Temple;  "a  very 
common  consequence  of  a  cold.  She  has  lost  her  voice  for  the  moment, 
but  we  hope  to  find  it  again." 

"  I  think  she  must  be  dumb  altogether,  as  she  never  answers  me," 
said  Augusta  fretfully.  Then  she  tried  another  subject,  with  a  tri- 
umphant certainty  of  success.  "  I  don't  know  if  you  have  heard  of  our 
trouble,"  she  said,  looking  at  her  black  dress.  "  You  remember,  Lottie, 
my  cousin,  Mr.  Ridsdale  ?  Oh,  yes  ;  you  knew  him  a  little.  I  think." 

Once  more  Lottie's  pale  face  flushed  with  painful  overwhelming 
colour.  She  looked  up  with  alarmed  and  troubled  eyes. 

"  Oh,  I  see  you  remember  him  ;  he  was  such  a  flirt,  he  was  always 
making  himself  agreeable  to  women.  It  did  not  matter  who  they 
were,"  said  Augusta,  fixing  her  eyes  on  her  victim's  face.  "  or  what 
class  of  people,  so  long  as  they  were  at  all  nice-looking,  or  could  sing,  or 
draw,  or  anything.  I  remember  I  sent  him  out  to  try  whether  he  could 
not  hear  you  sing  the  very  day  I  was  married.  He  was  another  of  the 
people  who  believed  in  you,  Lottie.  He  did  not  hear  you  then,  so  he 
made  mamma  ask  you,  you  remember.  He  had  something  to  do  with  a 
new  opera  company,  and  he  was  always  on  the  look-out  for  a  new  voice." 
Once  more  Lottie  turned  her  eyes  upon  Mrs.  Temple,  eyes  full  of 
anguish  and  wonder.  Who  else  could  she  turn  to  1 — not  to  the  cruel 
executioner  who  sat  opposite  to  her  with  a  lurking  smile  about  her 
heartless  mouth.  How  cruel  a  woman  can  be  with  a  fair  face,  and  no 
signs  of  the  savage  in  her  !  Augusta  saw  that  her  arrow  had  struck 
home,  and  was  encouraged  to  do  more. 

"  Oh,  yes ;  he  was  in  a  great  state  about  your  voice.  He  said  it 
would  make  his  fortune  and  yours  too.  He  was  always  ridiculously 
sanguine.  You  know  how  he  used  to  flatter  you,  Lottie,  and  go  to  all 
your  lessons.  Oh,  you  must  not  tell  me  that  you  don't  remember,  for  I 
could  see  you  liked  it.  Well,"  said  Augusta,  who  did  not  lose  a  single 
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change  of  colour,  no  quiver  of  her  victim's  lips,  or  flutter  of  her  bosom, 
"  that  sort  of  thing  is  all  over  now.  Oh,  I  daresay  he  will  continue  to 
take  a  great  interest  as  an  amateur ;  but  his  position  is  now  entirely 
changed.  My  poor  cousin  Bldsdale,  Hollo's  eldest  brother,  was  killed 
in  the  hunting- field  about  a  fortnight  ago.  Such  a  shock  for  us  all  !  but 
it  has  made  a  great  change  for  Hollo.  He  is  Lord  Ridsdale  now,  and 
my  uncle  Courtland's  heir.  His  servant  came  last  Friday  week  to  fetch 
some  things  he  had  left  at  the  Deanery — for  he  had  gone  away  for  the 
day  only,  not  knowing  what  had  happened.  Poor  fellow;  and  yet,  of 
course,  though  he  was  truly  grieved  and  all  that,  it  is  great  good  fortune 
for  him.  "We  are  not  likely  now"  Augusta  added  with  a  faint  smile, 
"  to  see  much  of  him  here." 

Lottie  did  not  say  a  word.  She  sat,  no  longer  changing  colour,  per- 
fectly pale,  with  the  great  blue  eyes  that  had  so  expanded  and  dilated 
during  her  illness,  fixed  upon  the  vacant  air.  To  hear  him  named  was 
still  something,  and  filled  her  with  a  sick  excitement,  an  anguish  of 
interest  and  agitation.  After  the  long  silence,  after  the  cutting  of  all 
ties,  after  his  cruel  desertion  of  her,  after  the  blow  which  had  all  but 
killed  her,  to  hear  of  him  had  been  something.  Pain — yet  a  pain 
she  was  more  eager  to  undergo  than  to  meet  any  pleasure.  But  Lottie 
had  not  calculated  upon  the  cruel,  treacherous,  yet  careless  blow  which 
fell  upon  her  now,  upon  her  quivering  wounds.  To  hear  her  voice, 
was  that  what  it  was?  not  to  see  her  because  he  loved  her,  but  to  hear 
her  singing.  Till  now  she  had  at  least  had  her  past.  He  was  false,  and 
had  forsaken  her,  she  knew,  but  once  he  had  loved  her ;  the  Pvollo  who 
gazed  up  in  the  moonlight  at  her  window  had  still  been  hers,  though 
another  Rollo  had  betrayed  her  trust  and  broken  her  heart.  But  now  ! 
the  blood  ebbed  away  from  her  face,  and  seemed  to  fail  from  her  heart ; 
the  beating  of  it  grew  confused  and  muffled  in  her  ears.  She  gazed  with 
her  great  eyes,  all  strained  and  pained  with  gazing,  at  nothing.  To  hear 
her  sing,  not  seeking  her,  but  only  running  after  a  new  voice  !  She  sat 
with  her  hands  clasped  upon  her  lap  in  a  kind  of  piteous  appeal,  and 
sometimes  would  look  at  the  one  and  then  the  other,  asking  them  — 
was  it  true,  could  it  be  true  ? 

"  I  must  go,"  said  Augusta,  having  fired  her  shot ;  "  and  I  am  glad 
to  have  such  a  good  account  of  you.  Only  a  bad  cold,  and  a  hoarseness, 
such  as  are  quite  common.  Mamma  will  be  pleased  to  hear,  and  so  will 
the  Signer.  I  can't  tell  him  anything  about  your  voice,  because  you  have 
not  let  me  hear  it,  Lottie.  Oh,  quite  prudent — much  the  best  thing  not 
to  use  it,  at  all ;  though  with  an  old  friend,  to  be  sure — you  look  rather 
ill,  I  am  bound  to  say." 

Lottie  sat  still  in  the  same  attitude  after  this  cruel  visitor  was  gone, 
all  her  thoughts  going  back  upon  that  time,  which  after  all  was  only  a 
few  months,  yet  which  seemed  her  life.  She  had  given  him  up,  or  rather 
she  had  accepted  his  abandonment  of  her  without  a  struggle,  without  a 
hope ;  it  had  been  to  her  as  a  doom  out  of  heaven.  She  had  not  even 
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blamed  him.  It  had  killed  her,  she  thought.  She  had  not  resisted,  but  it 
had  killed  her.  Now,  however,  she  could  not  submit.  In  her  heart  she 
fought  wildly  against  this  last,  most  cruel  blow.  He  was  not  hers,  he 
was  cut  off  from  her,  by  his  own  murderous  hand ;  but  to  give  up  the  lover 
who  had  loved  her  before  he  knew  her,  who  had  watched  under  her 
window  and  wiled  her  heart  away,  that  she  could  not  do.  She  fought 
against  it  passionately  in  her  soul.  The  afternoon  went  on  without  a 
sound,  nothing  but  the  ashes  softly  falling  from  the  fire,  the  soft  move- 
ment of  Mrs.  Temple's  arm  as  she  worked ;  but  the  silence  tingled  all  the 
time  with  the  echo  of  Augusta's  words,  and  with  the  hot  conflict  of  recol- 
lections in  her  own  heart,  opposing  and  denying  them.  Mrs.  Temple 
worked  quietly  by,  and  watched,  divining  something  of  the  struggle, 
though  she  did  not  know  what  it  was.  At  last  all  at  once  in  the  stillness 
the  girl  broke  forth  passionately  :  "  Oh,  no,  no,"  she  cried,  "  not  that ! 
I  will  not  believe  it.  Not  that ;  it  is  not  true." 

"  What  is  not  true,  dear  ?  tell  me,"  her  companion  said,  laying  down 
her  work,  and  coming  forward  with  tender  hands  outstretched,  and  pity  in 
her  eyes. 

"You  heard  her,"  Lottie  said,  "you  heard  her.  That  it  was  to 
hear  me  singing — that  it  was  all  for  my  voice.  No,  no,  not  that !  It 
could  not  be — that  was  not  true.  You  could  not  believe  that  was  true." 

And  Lottie  looked  at  her  piteously,  clasping  her  hands,  entreating  her 
with  those  pathetic  eyes  for  a  little  comfort.  "  Not  that,  not  that,"  she 
said.  "  My  singing,  was  it  likely  1  Oh,  you  cannot  think  that  \  "  she  cried. 

Mrs.  Temple  did  all  she  could  to  soothe  her.  "  My  poor  child,  it  is 
all  over — over  and  ended — what  does  it  matter  now  1 " 

"  It  matters  all  the  world  to  me,"  Lottie  cried.  Kind  as  her  new 
guardian  was,  she  could  not  understand  that  even  when  her  happiness 
and  her  hopes  were  all  crushed,  it  was  a  bitterness  more  exquisite,  a 
sting  the  girl  could  not  bear,  to  believe  that  her  foundations  had  been 
sand,  that  she  had  been  deluded  from  the  beginning,  that  the  love  she 
trusted  in  had  never  been.  This  sting  was  so  keen  and  sharp  that  it 
woke  her  from  the  apathy  of  despair  that  was  creeping  over  her.  She  was 
roused  to  struggle,  to  a  passion  of  resistance  and  denial.  "  How  can  any- 
one but  I  know  how  it  was  ?  It  all  came  from  that  ;  without  that  I 
should  never  have  thought — we  should  never  have  met.  It  was  the 
beginning.  How  can  anyone  know  bub  me  ]  "  she  cried,  contending  as 
against  some  adversary.  When  the  first  strain  of  this  conflict  was  over, 
she  turned,  faltering,  to  her  kind  guardian.  "  I  had  a  letter,"  she  said ;  "  it 
was  the  letter.  I  cannot  find  it."  She  gave  her  a  look  of  entreaty 
which  went  to  Mrs.  Temple's  heart. 

"  I  have  got  your  letter,  Lottie.  I  have  it  in  my  desk,  put  away.  No 
one  has  seen  it.  Let  me  put  it  into  the  fire." 

"  Ah,  no!  perhaps  there  may  be  something  in  it,  different  from  what 
I  thoxight." 

She  held  out  her  hands  supplicating,  and  Mrs.  Temple  went  to  her 
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desk  and  took  out  an  envelope.  Within  was  something  all  stained 
and  blurred.  The  rain  had  half  washed  the  cruel  words  away.  Once 
for  all,  as  Hollo's  last  act  and  deed,  and  suicidal  exit  from  this  history, 
the  letter  shall  be  copied  here.  Imagine  how  Lottie  had  been  sitting, 
all  happiness  and  soft  agitation  and  excitement,  waiting  for  him,  when 
this  curt  epistle  came  : — 

"Dear  Lottie, — An  extraordinary  change  has  happened  in  my  life 
— not  my  doing,  but  that  of  Providence.  Tt  gives  me  new  duties,  and 
a  new  existence  altogether.  What  we  have  been  thinking  of  cannot  be. 
It  is  impossible  in  every  way.  For  me  to  do  what  I  promised  to  you 
was,  when  we  parted,  a  sacrifice  which  I  was  willing  to  make,  but  now 
is  an  impossibility.  I  am  afraid  you  will  feel  this  very  much — and  don't 
think  I  don't  feel  it  ;  but  it  is  an  impossibility.  I  have  things  to  do  and 
a  life  to  lead  that  makes  it  impossible.  I  hope  soon  someone  will  be 
raised  up  for  you  when  you  want  it  most,  to  give  you  the  help  and  assist- 
ance I  would  so  gladly  have  given.  Could  I  but  know  that  you  assented 
to  this,  that  you  saw  the  reason  for  my  conduct,  I  should  be  as  happy  as 
I  now  can  ever  be ;  and  I  hope  that  you  will  do  so  when  you  can  look  at 
it  calmly.  Farewell,  dear  Lottie ;  think  of  me  with  as  little  anger  as 
you  can;  for  it  is  not  I,  but  Providence.  Your  voice  will  soon  make  you 
independent;  it  is  only  a  momentary  disappointment,  I  know,  and  I 
cannot  help  it.  To  do  what  we  settled  to  do  is  now  an  impossibility — 
an  impossibility.  Dear  Lottie,  farewell !  R.  R." 

Underneath,  Forgive  me  was  scrawled  hastily,  as  if  by  an  afterthought. 

In  the  calm  warm  room,  in  the  dull  afternoon,  under  the  eyes  of  her 
tender  nurse,  Lottie  read  over  again  this  letter,  which  she  had  read  with 
incredulous  wonder,  with  stupefying  misery,  by  the  dim  light  of  the 
evening  under  the  black  waving  branches  of  the  leafless  trees.  She  gave 
a  cry  of  anguish,  of  horror,  of  indignation  and  shame,  and  with  trembling 
hands  folded  it  up,  and  put  it  within  its  cover  and  thrust  it  back  into 
Mrs.  Temple's  keeping.  "  Oh,  take  it,  take  it,"  she  cried  wildly — "  keep  it, 
it  has  killed  me.  Perhaps — perhaps  !  the  other  is  true  too." 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 
APRILS  1 

LAW  had  been  living  a  busy  life  at  the  time  of  this  crisis  and  climax  of 
his  sister's  existence.  He  had  spent  day  after  day  in  London,  lost  in  that 
dangerous  and  unaccustomed  delight  of  spending  money,  which  is  only 
tasted  in  its  full  flavour  by  those  who  are  little  accustomed  to  have  any 
money  to  spend.  Law  was  tempted  by  a  hundred  things  which  would 
have  been  no  temptation  at  all  to  more  experienced  travellers — miracles 
of  convenience  and  cheapness,  calculated  to  smoothe  the  path  of  the  emi- 
grant, but  which  were  apt  on  being  bought  to  turn  out  both  worthless 
and  expensive — and  many  a  day  the  young  fellow  came  homo  penitent 
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and  troubled,  though  he  started  every  morning  with  an  ever-renewed 
confidence  in  his  own  wisdom.  Lottie's  sudden  illness  had  checked  these 
preparations  in  mid  career.  He  had  lost  the  ship  in  which  he  meant  to 
have  made  his  voyage,  and  though  he  bore  the  delay  with  Christian 
resignation,  it  was  hard  to  keep  from  thinking  sometimes  that  Lottie 
could  not  have  chosen  a  worse  moment  for  being  ill — a  little  later,  or  a 
little  earlier,  neither  would  have  mattered  half  so  much — but  at  the  very 
moment  when  he  was  about  to  sail !  However,  he  allowed  impartially 
that  it  was  not  his  sister's  fault,  and  did  not  deny  her  his  sympathy.  Law, 
however,  had  never  been  satisfied  about  the  cause  of  her  illness.  He  did 
not  know  why  she  should  have  sat  out  on  the  Slopes  all  night.  Polly — 
he  refused  the  idea  that  it  was  Polly.  Mrs.  Despard  was  bad  enough, 
but  not  so  bad  as  that ;  nor  did  Lottie  care  enough  for  the  intruder  to 
allow  herself  to  be  driven  out  in  this  way.  But  Law  kept  this  convic- 
tion to  himself,  and  outwardly  accepted  the  story,  not  even  asking  any 
explanation  from  his  sister.  Whatever  was  the  real  reason,  it  was  no 
doubt  the  same  cause  which  kept  her  from  listening  to  him  when  he  had 
tried  to  tell  her  of  the  new  step  in  his  own  career,  and  the  unexpected 
liberality  of  the  Minor  Canon.  "  If  it  had  but  been  he  !  "  Law  said  to 
himself — for  indeed  he,  who  knew  the  value  of  money,  never  entertained 
any  doubt  as  to  Mr.  Ashford's  meaning  in  befriending  him ;  he  was  a 
great  deal  more  clear  about  this  than  Mr.  Ashford  himself. 

He  lost  his  passage  by  the  ship  with  which  he  had  originally  intended 
to  go.  It  was  a  great  disappointment,  but  what  could  he  do"?  He  could 
not  start  off  for  the  Antipodes  when  his  sister  might  be  dying.  And  as 
for  his  own  affairs,  they  had  not  come  to  'any  satisfactory  settlement. 
Instead  of  saying  yes  or  no  to  his  question  to  her,  Emma,  when  he  had 
seen  her,  had  done  everything  a  girl  could  do  to  make  him  change  his 
intention.  To  make  him  change  his  intention  ! — the  very  idea  of  this 
filled  him  with  fierce  scorn.  It  was  quite  simple  that  she  should  make  up 
her  mind  to  leave  everything  she  cared  for,  for  love  of  him ;  but  that  he 
should  change  his  purpose  for  love  of  her,  was  an  idea  so  absurd  that  Law 
laughed  at  the  simplicity  of  it.  As  well  expect  the  Abbey  tower  to  turn 
round  with  the  wind  as  the  weathercock  did  ;  but  yet  Law  did  not  object 
to  stroll  down  to  the  River  Lane  in  the  evenings,  when  he  had  nothing 
else  to  do,  sometimes  finding  admission  to  the  workroom  when  the  mother 
was  out  of  the  way,  demanding  to  know  what  was  Emma's  decision,  and 
smiling  at  her  entreaties.  She  cried,  clasping  her  hands  with  much 
natural  eloquence,  while  she  tried  to  persuade  him ;  but  Law  laughed. 

"  Are  you  coming  with  me  1  "  he  said — he  gave  no  answer  to  the 
other  suggestion — and  by  this  time  he  had  fully  made  up  his  mind  that 
she  did  not  mean  to  come,  and  was  not  very  soriy.  He  had  done  his 
duty  by  her — he  had  not  been  false,  nor  separated  himself  from  old 
friends  when  prosperity  came ;  no  one  could  say  that  of  him.  But  still 
he  was  not  sorry  to  make  his  start  alone — to  go  out  to  the  new  world 
unencumbered.  Nevertheless,  though  they  both  knew  this  was  how  it 
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would  end,  it  still  amused  Law  in  his  xmoccupied  evenings  to  do  his 
little  love-making  at  the  corner  of  the  River  Lane,  by  the  light  of  the 
dull  lamp,  and  it  pleased  Emma  to  be  made  love  to.  They  availed 
themselves  of  this  diversion  of  the  moment,  though  it  often  led  to  trouble, 
and  sometimes  to  tears  ;  and  Emma  for  her  part  suffered  many  scoldings 
in  consequence.  The  game,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  was  worth  the  candle, 
though  it  was  nothing  but  a  game  after  all. 

On  the  day  after  Mrs.  Daventry's  visit,  Lottie  sent  for  her  brother. 
He  found  her  no  longer  a  languid  invalid,  but  with  a  fire  of  fervid  energy 
in  her  eyes. 

"  Law,"  she  said,  "  I  want  you  to  tell  me  what  you  are  going  to  do. 
You  told  me  once,  and  I  did  not  pay  any  attention.  I  had  other — other 
things  in  my  mind.  Tell  me  now,  Law." 

Then  he  told  her  all  that  had  happened,  and  all  he  had  been  doing. 
"  It  was  your  sense,  Lottie,  after  all,"  he  said.  "  You  were  always 
the  one  that  had  the  sense.  Who  would  have  thought  when  I  went  to 
old  Ashford  to  be  coached,  that  he  would  come  forward  like  this,  and  set 
me  up  for  life  ?  nor  he  wouldn't  have  done  that  much  either,"  Law  added, 
with  a  laugh,  "  but  for  you." 

"  Law,"  cried  Lottie,  with  that  fire  in  her  eyes,  "  this  was  what  we 
wanted  all  the  time,  though  we  did  not  know  it.  It  was  always  an  office 
I  was  thinking  of — and  that  I  would  be  your  housekeeper — your  servant 
if  we  were  too  poor  to  keep  a  servant ;  but  this  is  far  better.  Now  we 
are  free — we  have  only  each  other  in  the  world.  When  must  we  go  1 " 

"  We  ! "  cried  Law,  completely  taken  aback.  He  looked  at  her  with 
dismay.  "  You  don't  mean  you  are  coming1?  You  don't  suppose  I — can 
take  you  1 " 

"  Yes,"  she  cried,  "  yes,"  with  strange  vehemence.  "  Were  we  not 
always  to  bo  together.  I  never  thought  otherwise — that  was  always 
what  I  meant — until " 

"  Ah,"  said  Law,  "  that  is  just  it — until !  When  you're  very  young," 
he  continued,  with  great  seriousness,  "  you  think  like  that — yes,  you 
think  like  that.  A  sister  comes  natural — you've  always  been  used  to 
her ;  but  then,  Lottie,  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  don't  last." 

"  Oh,  yes — it  lasts,"  cried  Lottie  ;  "  other  things  come  and  go.  You 
suppose  you  want  something  more — and  then  trouble  comes,  and  you  re- 
member that  there  is  nobody  so  near.  Who  could  be  so  near?  I  know 
all  you  like  and  what  is  best  for  you,  and  we  have  always  been  together. 
Law,  I  have  had  things  to  make  me  unhappy — and  I  have  no  home,  no 
place  to  live  in." 

"  I  thought,"  said  Law,  severely,  "  that  they  were  very  kind  to  you 
here." 

"  Kind !  it  is  more  than  that,"  cried  Lottie,  her  hot  eyes  moistening. 
"  They  are  like — I  do  not  know  what  they  are  like — like  nothing  but 
themselves ;  but  I  do  not  belong  to  them.  What  right  have  I  to  be 
here  1  and  oh,  Law,  you  don't  know .  To  walk  about  here  again — 
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to  live,  where  one  has  almost  died — to  see  the  same  things — the  place — 
where  it  all  happened " 

Lottie  was  stopped  by  the  gasp  of  weeping  that  came  into  her  throat. 
She  ended  with  a  low  cry  of  passionate  pain.  "  I  must  go  somewhere. 
I  cannot  stay  here.  We  will  go  together,  and  work  together ;  and  some 
time,  perhaps — some  time — we  shall  not  be  unhappy,  Law." 

"  I  am  not  unhappy  now,"  said  the  young  man.  "  I  don't  know  why 
you  should  be  so  dismal.  Many  a  fellow  would  give  his  ears  to  be  in 
my  place.  But  you — that's  quite  a  different  thing.  A  man  can  go  to 
many  a  place  where  he  can't  drag  his  sister  after  him.  Besides,  you've 
got  no  outfit,"  cried  Law,  delighted  to  find  so  simple  a  reason,  "  and  no 
money  to  get  one.  Old  Ashford  has  been  awfully  kind ;  but  I  don't 
think  it  would  be  nice  to  draw  him  for  an  outfit  for  you.  It  wouldn't 
be  kind,"  said  Law,  with  a  grin  ;  "  it  would  be  like  the  engineer  fellow 
in  Shakespeare — burst  with  his  own  boiler.  You  know  that  would 
never  do." 

"  A  woman  does  not  need  an  outfit,  as  a  man  does,"  said  Lottie ;  "  a 
woman  can  put  up  with  anything.  If  you  go  away,  what  is  to  become 
of  me  1  When  you  are  young,  whatever  you  may  have  had  to  make  you 
unhappy,  you  cannot  die  when  you  please.  That  would  be  the  easiest 
way  of  all — but  it  is  not  possible  ;  you  cannot  die  when  you  please." 

"  Die — who  wants  to  die  ? "  said  Law.  "  Don't  you  know  it's  wicked 
to  talk  so.  Why,  there's  your  singing.  You'll  be  able  to  make  a  great 
deal  more  money  than  I  ever  shall ;  and  of  course  you  may  come  over 
starring  to  Australia  when  you're  a  great  singer ;  but  it  would  be  ruin 
to  you  now  to  go  there.  Don't  be  carried  away  by  it  because  I'm  lucky 
just  now,  because  it's  my  turn,"  he  said ;  "  everybody  wants  to  hold  on 
by  a  fellow  when  he's  in  luck — but  it  is  really  you  who  are  the  lucky  one 
of  the  family." 

"  My  voice  is  gone,"  said  Lottie,  "  my  home  is  gone.  I  have 
nothing  in  the  world  but  you.  All  I  used  to  have  a  little  hope  in  is 
over.  There  are  only  two  of  us  in  the  world,  brother  and  sister.  What 
can  I  do  but  go  with  you  1  I  have  nobody  but  you." 

"  Oh,  that's  bosh,"  said  Law,  getting  up  from  his  seat  in  impatience. 
"  I  don't  believe  a  word  they  say  about  your  voice.  You'll  see  it'll  soon 
come  back  if  you  give  it  a  chance ;  and  as  for  having  nobody  but  me, 
I  never  knew  a  girl  that  had  so  many  friends — there's  these  old  Temples, 
and  heaps  of  people ;  and  it  seems  to  me  you  may  marry  whoever  you 
like  all  round.  A  girl  has  no  right  to  turn  up  her  nose  at  that.  Besides, 
what  made  old  Ashford  so  kind  to  me  1  You  don't  find  men  doing  that 
sort  of  thing  for  nothing  in  this  world.  I  always  think  it's  kindest  to 
speak  out  plain,"  said  Law,  reddening,  however,  with  a  sense  of  cruelty, 
"  not  to  take  you  in  with  pretending.  Look  here,  Lottie.  I  can't  take 
you  with  me.  I  have  got  no  more  than  I  shall  want  for  myself,  and  I 
may  have  to  knock  about  a  great  deal  there  before  I  get  anything.  And 
to  tell  the  truth,"  said  Law,  reddening  still  more,  "  if  I  were  to  take  a 
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woman  with  me,  it  would  be  more  natural  to  take — someone  else.  A 
fellow  expects  to  many,  to  make  himself  comfortable,  when  he  gets  out 
there.  Now  you  can't  do  that  if  you  have  a  sister  always  dragging  after 
you.  I've  told  you  this  before,  Lottie — you  know  I  have.  I  don't  want 
to  hurt  your  feelings  when  you've  been  ill — but  what  can  a  fellow  do  ? 
To  say  what  you  mean  once  for  all,  that  is  the  best  for  both  you  and  me." 

Law  made  his  exit  abruptly  when  he  had  given  forth  this  confession. 
He  could  say  what  was  necessary  boldly  enough,  but  he  did  not  like  to 
face  his  sister's  disappointment.  It  was  a  comfort  to  him  to  meet  Mr. 
Ashford  at  the  door. 

"  Lottie  is  upstairs,"  he  said.  "  She  wants  me  to  take  her  with  me, 
but  I  have  told  her  I  can't  take  her  with  me.  I  wish  you  would  say  a 
word  to  her." 

Law  rushed  away  with  a  secret  chuckle  when  he  had  sent  to  his 
sister  a  new  suitor  to  console  her.  If  one  lover  proves  unsatisfactory, 
what  can  be  better  than  to  replace  him  by  another  ?  Law  felt  himself 
bound  in  gratitude  and  honour  to  do  all  that  he  could  for  Mr.  Ashford, 
who  had  been  so  kind  to  him  ;  and  was  it  not  evidently  the  best  thing — 
far  the  best  thing  for  Lottie  too  1 

The  Minor  Canon  went  upstairs  with  a  little  quickening  of  his  pulse. 
He  had  been  a  great  deal  about  Captain  Temple's  little  house  since  the 
morning  when  he  had  brought  Lottie  there,  and  her  name  and  the 
thought  of  her  had  been  in  his  mind  constantly.  He  had  not  defended 
himself  against  this  preoccupation,  for  would  it  not  have  been  churlish 
to  put  the  poor  girl  out  of  his  mind  when  she  was  so  desolate,  and  had 
no  other  place  belonging  to  her  1  Rather  he  had  thrown  open  all  his 
doors  and  taken  in  her  poor  pale  image,  and  made  a  throne  for  her, 
deserted,  helpless,  abandoned  as  she  was.  A  generous  soul  cannot  take 
care  of  itself  when  a  friend  is  in  trouble.  Mr.  Ashford,  who  had  been  on 
the  edge  of  the  precipice,  half  consciously,  for  some  time,  holding  himself 
back  as  he  could,  thinking  as  little  about  her  as  he  could,  now  let  himself 
go.  He  felt  as  the  Quixotes  of  humanity  are  apt  to  feel,  that  nothing  he 
could  give  her  should  be  withheld  now.  If  it  did  not  do  her  any  good, 
still  it  would  be  something — it  was  all"  he  could  do.  He  let  himself  go. 
He  thought  of  her  morning  and  night,  cherishing  her  name  in  his  heart. 
Poor  Lottie — life  and  love  had  alike  been  traitors  to  her.  "  Though  all 
men  forsake  thee,  yet  will  not  I,"  he  said,  as  once  was  said  rashly  to  a 
greater  than  man.  What  could  he  ever  be  to  her,  wrung  as  her  heart 
was  by  another  1  but  that  did  not  matter.  If  it  was  any  compensation 
to  her,  she  shoiild  have  his  heart  to  do  what  she  liked  with.  This  was 
the  sentiment  in  the  mind  of  the  Minor  Canon,  who  ought,  you  will  say, 
to  have  known  better,  but  who  never  had  been  practical,  as  the  reader 
knows.  He  went  upstairs  with  his  heart  beating.  How  gladly  he  would 
have  said  a  hundred  words  to  her,  and  offered  her  all  he  had,  to  make  up 
for  the  loss  of  that  which  she  could  not  have.  But  what  his  generosity 
would  have  thrown  at  her  feet,  his  delicacy  forbade  him  to  offer.  Lottie, 
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in  her  disappointment  and  desertion  (which  he  only  divined,  yet  was 
certain  of)  was  sacred  to  him.  Mrs.  Temple  was  absent  about  her  house- 
hold concerns,  and  there  was  nobody  in  the  drawing-room  upstairs  except 
Lottie,  who  in  her  excitement  and  despair  did  not  hear  his  step,  nor 
think  that  anyone  might  be  coming.  She  was  walking  about  the  room, 
with  her  hands  clasped  and  strained  against  her  breast,  her  weak 
steps  full  of  feverish  energy,  her  eyes  glowing  with  a  fire  of  despair. 
"  What  shall  I  do  ?  what  shall  I  do  ?  "  she  was  moaning  in  the  anguish 
of  her  heart. 

When  Ernest  Ashford  opened  the  door,  her  back  was  turned  to 
him,  so  that  he  heard  this  moan,  and  saw  the  passionate  misery  of  her 
struggle,  before  she  knew  that  he  was  there.  When  she  saw  him  a 
momentary  gleam  of  anger  came  over  her  face  ;  then  she  put  force  upon 
herself,  and  dropped  her  hands  by  her  side  like  a  culprit,  and  tried  to  re- 
ceive him  as  she  ought.  As  she  ought — for  was  not  he  her  brother's 
benefactor,  whom  all  this  time  she  had  been  neglecting,  not  thanking 
him  as  he  had  a  right  to  be  thanked.  The  change  from  that  anguish 
and  despair  which  she  had  been  indulging  when  alone,  to  the  sudden 
softening  of  courtesy  and  compunction  and  gratitude  which,  after  a 
pathetic  momentary  interval  of  struggling  with  herself,  came  over  her 
face,  was  one  of  those  sudden  variations  which  had  transported  Hollo  in 
the  beginning  of  their  acquaintance  by  its  power  of  expression.  ~f  But  this 
change,  which  would  have  pleased  the  other,  went  to  the  heart  of  the 
Minor  Canon,  to  whom  Lottie  had  never  appeared  in  the  light  of  an 
actress  or  singer,  but  only  as  herself. 

"  Mr.  Ashford,"  she  said,  faintly.     "  I  wanted  to  see  you — to  thank 

you " 

She  was  trembling,  and  he  came  up  to  her  tenderly — but  with  a  ten- 
derness that  never  betrayed  its  own  character — grave  and  calm,  for  all 
that  his  heart  was  beating — and  took  her  hand  and  arm  into  his,  and  led 
her  to  her  chair.  "  You  must  not  thank  me  for  anything,"  he  said. 

"  For  Law " 

"  No ;  not  for  Law.  If  it  would  give  you  any  ease  or  any  comfort, 
you  should  have  everything  I  have.  That  is  not  saying  much.  You 
should  have  all  I  can  do  or  think,"  he  said,  with  a  thrill  in  his  voice, 
which  was  all  that  betrayed  his  emotion.  "  The  misery  of  human  things 
is  that  all  I  can  do  is  not  what  you  want,  Lottie— and  that  what  you 
want  is  out  of  my  power." 

He  asked  no  permission  to  call  her  by  her  name ;  he  was  not  aware 
he  did  it — nor  was  she. 

"  I  want  nothing,"  she  said,  with  a  passionate  cry.  "  Oh,  do  not 
think  I  am  so  miserable  and  weak.  I  want  nothing.  Only,  if  Law 
could  take  me  with  him — take  me  away — to  a  new  place — to  a  new  life." 

He  sat  down  beside  her,  and  softly  pressed  the  hand  which  he  held  in 
his  own.  Yes,  this  was  the  misery  of  human  things,  as  he  said — he  did 
not  repeat  the  words,  but  they  were  in  his  face.  That  which  she  wanted 
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was  not  for  her,  nor  was  his  desire  for  him  ;  other  gifts  might  be  thrown 
at  their  feet,  and  lie  there  unheeded,  but  not  that  for  which  they 
pined  and  were  ready  to  die. 

"  Do  you  think  it  must  not  be  ? "  she  said.  Lottie  was  willing  to 
make  him  the  judge  of  her  fate — to  allow  him  to  decide  for  her  how  it 
was  to  be.  Yes, -but  only  in  that  way  in  which  he  was  powerless. 
He  smiled,  with  a  sense  of  this  irony,  which  is  more  tragic  than  any 
solemn  verdict  of  fate. 

"  I  do  not  think  it  could  be,"  he  said,  "  except  with  perfect  consent 
and  harmony  ;  and  Law — does  not  wish  it.  He  is  like  the  rest  of  us. 
He  does  not  care  for  what  he  can  have,  though  another  man  might  give 
his  life  for  it.  It  is  the  way  of  the  world." 

'•'  I  am  used  to  it,"  said  Lottie,  bowing  her  head  ;  "  you  need  not  say 
it  is  the  way  of  the  world  to  break  it  to  me,  Mr.  Ashford.  Oh,  how 
well  I  ought  to  know  !  I  am  used  to  being  rejected.  Papa,  and  Law, 
and " 

She  put  her  hand  over  her  hot  eyes,  but  she  did  not  mean  to  drop 
into  self-pity.  "  Nobody  cares  to  have  me,"  she  said  after  a  moment, 
with  the  quiver  of  a  smile  on  her  lips.  "  I  must  make  up  my  mind  to 
it — and  when  you  are  young  you  cannot  die  whenever  you  please.  I 
must  do  something  for  myself." 

"  That  is  it,"  said  the  Minor  Canon,  bitterly — "  always  the  same  ; 
between  those  you  love  and  those  that  love  you  there  is  a  great  gulf; 
therefore  you  must  do  something  for  yourself." 

She  looked  at  him  wondering,  with  sad  eyes.  He  was  angry,  but 
not  with  her — with  life  and  fate;  and  Lottie  did  not  blush  as  she 
divined  his  secret.  It  was  too  serious  for  that.  It  was  not  her  fault  or 
his  fault ;  neither  of  them  had  done  it  or  could  mend  it.  Had  she  but 
known  !  had  he  but  known  !  Now  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to 
unite  what  little  wisdom  they  had  over  the  emergency,  and  decide  what 
she  was  to  do — for  herself.  Her  father  had  no  place  for  her  in  his  house. 
Law  would  not  have  her  with  him  ;  her  lover  had  forsaken  her ;  and  to 
those  who  would  have  had  her,  who  would  have  cherished  her,  there  was 
no  response  in  Lottie's  heart.  Yet  here  she  stood  with  her  problem  of 
existence  in  her  hands,  to  be  solved  somehow.  She  looked  piteously  at 
the  man  who  loved  her,  but  was  her  friend  above  all,  silently  asking  that 
counsel  of  which  she  stood  so  much  in  need.  What  was  she  to  do  1 

Just  then  the  door  opened,  and  Mrs.  Temple  came  in  with  Dr. 
Enderby,  who  had  been  kind  to  Lottie,  as  they  all  were,  and  who  regu- 
lated everybody's  health  within  the  Precincts,  from  Lady  Caroline  down- 
ward. The  good  doctor,  who  had  daughters  of  his  own,  looked  with  kind 
eyes  upon  the  girl,  who  was  so  much  less  happy  than  they.  He  took  her 
slender  wrist  into  his  hand,  and  looked  into  her  luminous,  over-clear 
eyes,  wet  with  involuntary  tears. 

"  She  is  looking  a  great  deal  better.  She  will  soon  be  quite  herself,' 
he  said  cheerfully  ;  but  winked  his  own  eyelids  to  throw  off  something, 
which  was  involuntary  too. 
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"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Captain  Temple,  who  had  come  in  after  him.  "  She 
will  soon  be  quite  herself ;  but  you  must  give  her  her  orders  to  stay  with 
us,  doctor.  We  want  to  be  paid  for  nursing  her — and  now  she  will  be 
able  to  run  about  on  all  our  errands,  and  save  us  a  great  deal  of  trouble, 
and  keep  us  happy  with  her  pretty  voice  and  her  singing.  Did  you  ever 
hear  her  sing,  doctor  ?  The  Signer  is  very  anxious  about  her.  We  must 
begin  our  lessons  again,  my  pretty  Lottie,  as  soon  as  ever  the  doctor  gives 
leave." 

Dr.  Enderby  looked  very  grave.  "  There  is  no  hurry  about  that," 
he  said ;  "  let  her  have  a  little  more  time.  The  Signor  must  be  content 
to  wait." 

Now  Lottie  had  said,  and  they  all  had  said,  that  her  voice  was  gone  ; 
but  when  the  doctor's  face  grew  so  grave,  a  cold  chill  struck  to  their 
hearts.  She  gave  him  a  startled  look  of  alarmed  inquiry,  she  who  had 
suddenly  realised,  now  that  all  dreams  were  over,  that  question  of 
existence  which  is  the  primitive  question  in  this  world.  Before  happi- 
ness, before  love,  before  everything  that  makes  life  lovely,  this  mere 
ignoble  foundation  of  a  living,  must  come.  When  one  is  young,  as  Lottie 
said,  one  cannot  die  at  one's  own  pleasure — and  suddenly,  just  as  she 
had  got  to  realise  that  necessity,  was  it  possible  that  this  other  loss  was 
really  coming  too?  She  looked  at  him  with  anxious  eyes,  but  he  would 
not  look  at  her,  to  give  her  any  satisfaction ;  then  she  laid  her  hand 
softly  on  his  arm. 

"  Doctor,"  she  said,  "  tell  me  true — tell  me  the  worst  there  is  to  tell. 
Shall  I  never  have  my  voice  again1?  is  it  gone,  gone? " 

"  We  must  not  ask  such  searching  questions,"  said  the  doctor,  with  a 
smile.  "  We  don't  know  anything  about  never  in  our  profession.  We 
know  to-day,  and  perhaps  to-morrow — something  about  them — but  no 
more." 

He  tried  to  smile,  feeling  her  gaze  upon  him,  and  made  light  of  her 
question.  But  Lottie  was  not  to  be  evaded.  All  the  little  colour  there 
was  ebbed  out  of  her  face. 

"  Shall  I  never  sing  again  1 "  she  said.  "  No — that  is  not  what  I 
mean ;  shall  I  never  be  able  to  sing  as  I  did  once  ?  Is  it  over  ?  Oh, 
doctor,  tell  me  the  truth,  is  that  over  too? " 

They  were  all  surrounding  him  with  anxious  faces.  The  doctor  got 
up  hurriedly  and  told  them  he  had  an  appointment.  "  Do  not  try  to 
sing,"  he  said,  "  my  dear,"  patting  her  on  the  shoulder.  "  It  will  be 
better  for  you,  for  a  long  time,  if  you  do  not  even  try ;  "  and  before  any- 
one could  speak  again  he  had  escaped,  and  was  hurrying  away. 

When  he  was  gone,  Lottie  sat  still,  half  stupefied,  yet  quivering  with 
pain  and  the  horror  of  a  new  discovery.  She  could  not  speak  at  first.  She 
looked  round  upon  them  with  trembling  lips,  and  great  teai'S  in  her  eyes. 
Then  all  at  once  she  slid  down  upon  her  knees  at  Mrs.  Temple's  feet. 

"  Now  all  is  gone,"  she  said,  "  all  is  gone — not  even  that  is  left.  Take 
me  for  your  servant  instead  of  the  one  that  is  going  away.  I  can  work — 
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I  am  not  afraid  to  work.  I  know  all  the  work  of  a  house.  Let  me  be 
your  servant  instead  of  the  one  who  is  going  away." 

"  Oh,  Lottie,  hush,  Ivush  !  are  you  not  my  child  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Temple, 
with  a  great  outcry  of  weeping,  clasping  her  shoulders  and  drawing  the 
upturned  face  to  her  breast.  But  Lottie  insisted  gently  and  kept  her 
position.  In  this  thing  at  least  she  was  not  to  be  balked. 

"  Your  servant,"  she  said,  '•'  instead  of  the  one  that  is  going  away.  I 
am  an  honest  girl,  though  they  all  cast  me  off.  I  cannot  sing  but  I  can 
work — your  servant,  or  else  I  cannot  be  your  child." 


CHAPTER  XLV. 
CONCLUSION. 

IP  this  history  had  proposed  to  settle  and  bring  to  a  dramatic  conclusion 
even  one  single  human  life,  the  writer  would  falter  here,  feeling  her  task 
all  unfulfilled ;  for  what  have  we  been  able  to  do  more  than  to  bring  our 
poor  Lottie  at  the  end  of  all  things  to  a  kind  of  dead-lock  of  all  the 
possibilities  of  life  ?  Such  stoppages  in  the  course  of  human  affairs  are, 
however,  at  least  as  common  as  a  distinct  climax  or  catastrophe. 
For  one  girl  or  boy  whose  life  lies  all  fair  before  them  after  the  first 
effort,  how  many  are  there  who  have  to  leave  the  chapter  incomplete, 
and,  turning  their  backs  upon  it,  to  try  a  second  beginning,  perhaps  with 
less  satisfaction,  and  certainly  with  a  somewhat  disturbed  and  broken 
hope  !  Lottie  Despard  had  arrived  at  this  point.  Her  love  had  not 
ended  as  happy  loves  end.  It  had  been  cut  short  by  a  cruel  hand  ;  her 
fabric  of  happiness  had  fallen  to  the  ground  ;  her  visionary  shelter,  the 
house  of  her  dreams,  had  crumbled  about  her,  leaving  nothing  but  bare 
walls  and  broken  rafters.  Her  misery  and  dismay,  the  consternation  of 
her  young  soul  when,  instead  of  that  fair  and  pleasant  future  which  was 
to  be  her  resting-place,  she  found  around  her  a  miserable  ruin,  we  have 
scarcely  attempted  to  say.  What  words  can  tell  such  a  convulsion 
and  rending  of  earth  and  sky  ?  She  had  believed  in  her  lover,  and  in 
her  love  as  something  above  the  weakness  of  ordinary  humanity.  She  had 
believed  herself  at  last  to  have  found  in  him  the  ideal  after  which  she 
had  sighed  all  her  life.  His  generous  ardour  to  help  her  whenever  he 
found  her  in  want  of  help,  the  enthusiasm  of  a  love  which  she  believed 
had  been  given  at  first  sight,  like  the  love  the  poets  tell  of,  had  filled 
Lottie's  heart  with  all  the  sweetness  of  a  perfect  faith.  Impossible  to 
say  how  she  had  trusted  in  him,  with  what  pui'e  and  perfect  delight  and 
approbation  her  soul  had  given  itself  up  to  him,  glad  beyond  all 
expression  not  only  to  find  him  hers,  but  to  have  found  him  at  all, 
the  one  man  known  to  her  for  whom  no  excuse  had  to  be  made.  The 
discovery  that  he  was  a  traitor  killed  her  morally — at  least  it  seemed 
so  to  the  poor  girl  when,  all  crushed  and  bleeding  from  a  hundred 
wounds,  she  was  taken  to  the  house  of  her  friends.  But  even  that  was 
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scarcely  a  more  horrible  blow  than  the  stroke  administered  delicately  by 
Augusta  while  still  the  injured  soul  had  not  staunched  its  own  bleeding 
or  recovered  from  the  first  mortal  overthrow.  The  earth  that  had 
been  so  solid  opened  round  her  in  yawning  mouths  of  hell,  leaving  no 
ground  to  stand  upon.  There  was  nothing  that  was  not  changed.  She 
had  not  only  lost  her  future,  which  was  all  happiness,  and  in  which  she 
had  believed  like  a  child  ;  but  she  had  lost  her  past.  She  had  been  de- 
ceived ;  or,  worse  still,  she  had  deceived  herself,  seeking  her  own  over- 
throw. The  knowledge  that  it  had  not  been  love  that  brought  Hollo  under 
her  window  first,  that  it  was  altogether  another  sentiment — business, 
regard  for  his  own  interests — seemed  to  throw  upon  herself  the  blame  of 
all  that  came  after.  Soul  and  heart,  the  girl  writhed  under  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  thus  anticipated  and  brought  on  her  fate.  So  vain,  so 
foolish,  so  easily  deceived,  who  was  in  fault  but  herself?  Those  thoughts 
gave  her  a  false  strength,  or  feverish  impassioned  power  for  a  time.  It  was 
her  own  doing.  She  had  been  the  deceiver  of  herself. 

But  who  could  deliver  her  from  the  dying  pangs  of  love  in  her 
heart,  those  longings  which  are  unquenchable,  those  protestations  of 
nature  against  loss,  those  visions  of  excuses  that  might  still  be  made,  and 
suggestions  of  impossible  explanation  which  in  her  mind  she  knew  to  be 
impossible  even  while  her  fancy  framed  them  ?  Sometimes  Lottie  would 
find  herself  dreaming  unawares  that  someone  else,  not  Hollo,  had'  written 
that  cruel  letter  ;  that  it  was  not  by  his  will  he  had  left  her  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  her  disappointment  under  the  elm-tree  ;  that  it  was  a  forgery, 
and  he  detained  by  some  act  of  cruel  treachery  and  deceit,  Sometimes 
a  flood  of  passionate  longing  and  yearning  would  sweep  over  her — a  long- 
ing only  to  see  him,  to  hear  his  voice,  to  ask  why,  why  he  could  have  been 
so  cruel.  Love  does  not  die  in  a  moment,  nor  does  it  come  to  a  violent 
end  when  the  object  is  proved  unworthy,  as  some  people  think.  With 
Lottie  it  was  a  lingering  and  painful  conclusion,  full  of  memories,  full  of 
relentings ;  the  ground  that  had  been  gained  by  days  of  painful  self- 
suppression  being  lost  by  one  sudden  burst  of  remembrance,  the  sight  of 
something  that  brought  up  before  her  one  of  the  scenes  that  were  past. 

While  this  process  was  going  on  wistful  looks  were  directed  to 
Lottie's  lonely  path  by  more  than  one  spectator.  The  household  of 
the  Signor  was  deeply  moved  by  the  hapless  fate  of  the  young  lady  for 
whom  young  Purcell  sighed  with  unavailing  faithfulness.  He  could 
not  be  made  to  see  that  it  was  unavailing,  and  the  Signor,  blinded 
by  his  partiality  for  his  pupil,  did  not  or  would  not  see  it ;  and,  as  was 
natural,  Mrs.  Purcell  could  not  understand  the  possibility  of  any  girl 
being  indifferent  to  John's  devotion.  She  thought  Lottie's  troubles 
would  indeed  be  at  an  end,  and  her  future  happiness  secured,  if  her  eyes 
were  but  opened  to  his  excellence.  So  strong  was  this  feeling  in  the 
mind  of  the  family  that  the  Signor  himself  took  the  matter  in  hand,  and 
sallied  forth  with  the  anxious  sympathy  of  all  the  household  to  put  the 
case  before  Captain  Temple,  who  was  now  recognised  as  Lottie's  guardian. 
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"  In  every  country  but  England,"  the  Signer  said, "  the  friends  arrange  such 
matters.  Surely  it  is  much  more  judicious  than  the  other  way.  There 
is  some  guarantee  at  least  that  it  is  not  mere  youthful  folly.  Now  here 
is  a  young  lady  who  is  in  very  unfortunate  circumstances,  who  has  been 
obliged  to  leave  her  father's  house " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Signer;"  said  the  Captain,  trying  hard  to  keep 
his  temper,  "  but  I  do  not  think  my  house  is  a  very  bad  exchange  for 
Captain  Despard's." 

"  Nobody  who  knows  Captain  Temple  can  have  any  doubt  of  that," 
the  Signer  said  with  a  wave  of  his  hand ;  "  but  what  can  her  situation  be  in 
your  house  1  You  are  not  her  relation.  She  has  no  claim,  she  has  no  right, 
nothing  to  depend  upon  ;  and  if  anything  were  to  happen  to  you " 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  Captain  Temple,  with  profound  gravity,  not  un- 
tinctured  with  offence,  "  there  is  much  to  be  said  on  that  point.  "We  are 
mortal  like  everybody  else." 

Explanations  were  not  the  Signer's  strong  point ;  he  was  wanting  in 
tact  eveiybody  knew.  "  I  am  making  a  mess  of  it,"  he  said,  "  as  I  always 
do.  Captain  Temple,  you  are  a  man  of  sense,  you  know  that  marriage  is 
something  more  than  a  matter  of  sentiment.  John  Purcell  is  a  very 
rising  musician,  there  is  nothing  in  our  profession  he  may  not  hope  for ; 
he  loves  Miss  Despard,  and  he  could  give  her  a  home.  Will  you  not 
recommend  her  to  consider  his  suit,  and  be  favourable  to  him  ?  His 
origin  perhaps  is  an  objection — but  he  is  a  very  good  fellow,  and  he  could 
provide  for  her." 

Captain  Temple  kept  his  temper  ;  he  was  always  very  proud  of  this 
afterwards.  He  bowed  the  Signor  out,  then  came  fuming  upstairs  to  his 
wife.  "  Young  Purcell !  "  he  cried,  "  the  housekeeper's  son  !  as  if  all  that 
was  wanted  was  somebody  to  provide  for  her  ;  but  when  a  man  has  that 
taint  of  foreign  notions,"  said  the  old  Captain  gravely,  "  nothing  will 
wear  it  out." 

Mrs.  Temple  did  not  respond  as  her  husband  would  have  wished. 
Indeed  this  was  very  often  the  case ;  she  had  not  his  quick  impulses 
nor  his  ready  speech.  She  said  with  a  sigh,  "  I  almost  think  the  Signor 
is  right.  I  wish  we  could  do  what  he  says.  I  know  a  man  who  is 
very  fond  of  her,  who  would  be  very  suitable,  who  would  be  sure  to 
make  her  happy.  I  think  if  I  could  marry  her  to  him  I  would  take  the 
responsibility ;  but  she  will  not  see  it  in  the  same  light." 

"  Who  is  it  ?  who  is  it  ?  "  Captain  Temple  said  with  lively  curiosity. 
And  when  Mr.  Ashford's  name  was  mentioned  to  him,  after  some  pro- 
testations of  incredulity,  he  could  find  nothing  to  say  but  a  fretful  "  Do 
you  want  to  be  rid  of  Lottie  1 "  He  for  his  part  did  not  want  to  be  rid 
of  her.  She  was  delightful  to  the  old  man.  She  walked  with  him  and 
sat  with  him,  and  though  she  had  not  sufficiently  recovered  to  talk 
much  to  him,  yet  she  listened  to  him  while  he  talked,  which  did  almost 
as  well.  The  old  Chevalier  was  more  happy  than  he  had  been  since  his 
own  child  married  and  went  away  from  him.  Why  should  Lottie  be 
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married  and  carried  away  from  him  too,  for  no  better  reason  than  that  a 
man  could  provide  for  her  ?  This  indeed  was  the  weak  point  in  Captain 
Temple's  armour.  He  could  not  provide  for  his  adopted  daughter ;  but 
he  was  angry  when  this  was  suggested  to  him.  He  had  got  a  new  interest, 
a  new  pleasure  in  life,  and  he  did  not  like  the  idea  of  dying  and  losing  it. 
"Why  should  not  he  live  for  years  and  keep  the  shelter  of  a  father's  roof 
over  this  girl,  who  was  like  his  own  ? 

As  for  the  Minor  Canon,  it  had  only  been  when  he  took  the  girl  home 
from  her  vigil  on  the  Slopes  that  he  allowed  himself  fully  to  confess  the 
state  of  his  feelings  towards  her.  When  he  had  drawn  her  hand  within 
his  arm  and  felt  her  light  weight  upon  him,  holding  up  by  close  clasping 
of  his  own,  the  soft  arm  which  he  held,  the  floodgates  had  opened.  He 
knew  very  well  by  instinct  and  by  observation  that  Lottie  loved,  not 
him,  but  another  man.  He  felt  very  sure  that  what  had  happened  had 
little  to  do  with  her  stepmother  but  a  great  deal  to  do  with  her  lover ; 
and  yet  at  that  very  moment,  the  most  discouraging  and  hopeless,  those 
gates  opened  and  the  stream  flowed  forth,  and  he  no  longer  attempted 
any  disguise  either  with  himself  or  with  Mrs.  Temple,  who  saw  through 
and  through  him.  Law,  whom  nobody  supposed  to  have  any  discrimina- 
tion, had  seen  through  and  through  him  long  ago.  Law  felt  that  it  was 
not  at  all  likely  that  any  man  would  sacrifice  so  much  money  and  trouble 
on  his  account ;  and  indeed  from  the  beginning  of  their  acquaintance  he  had 
read  in  "  old  Ashford's  "  eye  an  expression  of  weakness  of  which  the  astute 
youth  was  very  willing  to  take  advantage.  "When,  however,  Mr.  Ashford 
himself  gained  this  point  of  making  no  further  resistance,  and  attempting 
no  further  concealment,  the  acknowledgment  to  himself  of  the  new  senti- 
ment, little  hopeful  as  it  was,  had  brought  him  a  sense  of  happiness 
and  freedom.  Love  in  his  heart  was  sweet,  even  though  it  had  no  return. 
It  made  life  other  than  it  had  ever  been.  It  opened  possibilities  which 
to  the  middle-aged  Minor  Canon  had  all  been  closed  before.  Handel  may 
be  a  consolation  or  even  a  delight ;  and  pupils,  though  neither  consolatory 
nor  delightful,  at  least  keep  a  man  from  the  sense  that  his  life  is  useless ; 
but  neither  of  these  things  make  up  the  sum  of  human  requirements, 
nor  do  they  help  to  reveal  the  Jin  mot  of  that  mortal  enigma  which  is 
more  hard  to  solve  than  all  the  knots  of  philosophy.  It  seemed  to 
Mr.  Ashford  when  he  gave  up  all  resistance,  and  let  this  flood  of  tender- 
ness for  one  creature  take  possession  of  his  heart,  that  a  sudden  illu- 
mination had  been  given  to  him,  a  light  that  cleared  up  many  difficult 
matters,  and  made  the  whole  world  more  clear.  With  this  lantern  in 
his  hand  he  thought  he  might  even  go  back  to  tread  the  darker  ways  of  the 
world  with  more  fortitude  and  calm.  The  miseries  of  the  poor  seemed 
to  him  more  bearable,  the  burdens  of  humanity  less  overwhelming. 
Why  1  but  he  could  not  have  told  why.  Perhaps  because  life  itself  was 
more  worth  having,  more  beautiful,  more  divine  with  love  in  it;  a 
poor  man,  though  he  was  starving,  could  not  be  so  poor  with  that  to  keep 
him  alive.  He  remembered  in  his  early  experiences,  when  he  had  fled 
from  the  horrible  mystery  of  want  and  pain,  to  have  seen  that  other 
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presence  which  then  he  took  no  note  of,  in  the  poorest  places — gleaming 
in  the  eyes  of  a  woman,  in  a  man's  rough  face,  which  knew  no  other  en- 
lightenment. This,  then,  was  what  it  was,  In  the  sweetness  of  the  heavenly 
discovery  perhaps  he  went  too  far,  and  felt  in  it  the  interpretation  and 
compensation  of  all.  Naturally,  a  man  who  has  found  a  new  happiness 
does  exalt  it  above  the  dimensions  of  any  human  possession.  It  made 
the  Minor  Canon  feel  his  own  life  too  sheltered  and  peaceful,  it  made  of 
him  a  man  among  other  men.  It  seemed  to  him  now  that  he  wanted 
to  go  and  help  his  brothers  who  were  suffering,  whose  suffering  had 
appalled  him,  from  whom  he  had  fled  in  excess  of  pity. 

But  he  did  not  say  one  word  of  his  love  to  Lottie,  except  those  vague 
words  which  have  been  recorded.  What  was  the  use  ?  She  knew  it  as 
he  knew  it ;  and  what  could  it  matter  ?  After  the  first  impulse  of 
speech,  which  was  for  her  sake  rather  than  his — to  comfort  her  wounded 
pride,  her  sense  of  humiliation,  if  nothing  else,  by  the  knowledge  that 
she  was  priceless  to  another  if  rejected  by  one — no  desire  to  speak  was 
in  his  mind.  He  surrounded  her  with  every  care  he  was  permitted  to 
give,  with  a  thousand  unexpressed  tendernesses,  with  a  kind  of  ideal 
worship,  such  as  was  most  likely  to  soothe  her  wounds  and  to  please  her, 
at  least,  with  a  sense  that  she  was  beloved.  In  this  way  the  winter 
went  slowly  on.  Law  did  not  sail  till  the  early  spring,  being  detained 
by  the  Minor  Canon  as  he  would,  if  he  could,  have  detained  a  ray  of 
sunshine  that  warmed  her.  And  thus  Lottie  was  surrounded  by  all  the 
fairest  semblances  of  life. 

The  fairest  semblances  !  How  often  they  collect  about  those  who 
can  derive  no  advantage  from  them  !  A  good  man  loved  her,  but  Lottie 
could  not  accept  his  love  ;  the  kindest  domestic  shelter  was  given  to  her, 
but  she  had  no  right  to  it — she  was  not  the  daughter  of  these  kind  people, 
and  they  would  not  make  her  their  servant  as  she  had  asked  them  to  do. 
Musing  in  her  own  mind  over  all  that  lay  about  her,  this  seemed  the 
only  true  standing  ground  that  she  could  hope  for.  Now  that  she  wanted 
a  way  of  living,  a  real  occupation,  her  voice  had  failed  her  and  she  could 
not  sing ;  now  that  she  had  the  doors  of  marriage  opened  before  her,  her 
heart  was  too  sick  even  to  contemplate  that  possibility ;  now  that  she 
had  a  home  where  she  was  beloved,  it  was  not  her  home  but  the  house 
of  a  stranger.  To  all  this  she  had  no  right.  If  they  would  let  her  be 
their  servant,  that  would  be  true ;  if  Mr.  Ashford  would  see  that  she 
was  not  worth  loving,  that  would  be  true;  if  she  could  take  up  the  trade 
she  had  despised,  in  that  there  would  be  an  honest  refuge.  All  these 
things  were  out  of  her  reach.  She  said  nothing  about  the  thoughts  in 
her  heart,  but  they  burned  within  her ;  and  nobody  understood  them, 
except  perhaps  Mr.  Ashford,  to  whom  she  never  confided  them.  Law 
thought  her  very  well  off  indeed,  and  declared  frankly  that  he  would  leave 
England  with  an  easy  mind :  "  You  are  one  that  will  always  fall  on 
your  feet,"  he  said,  with  perfect  satisfaction.  Captain  Despard  even,  who 
had  at  first  resented  the  new  arrangement  of  affairs,  came  at  last  in  his 
finest  manner  and  made  very  pretty  speeches  to  Captain  Temple  and  his 
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wife.  "  If,  as  I  understand,  my  daughter's  society  is  a  real  pleasure  to 
you,"  he  said,  "  I  am  always  glad  when  I  or  mine  can  be  of  use  to  my 
neighbours,  and  certainly,  my  dear  Madam,  she  shall  stay.  Indeed,  in 
the  present  state  of  my  domestic  circumstances,"  he  added,  with  a  wave 
of  his  hand,  not  perceiving  Captain  Temple's  angry  eagerness  to  speak, 
which  his  wife  subdued  with  a  supplicating  gesture,  "  I  will  not  conceal 
from  you  that  it  is  an  ease  to  my  mind  to  know  that  Lottie  is  among  the 
friends  of  her  own  choice.  My  wife  and  she,"  Captain  Despard  said, 
with  a  little  shrug  of  his  shoulders — "  we  all  know  what  ladies  are,  and 
that  occasionally  unpleasantnesses  will  occur — my  wife  and  she  have  not 
got  on  together."  Thus  Lottie  was  left  by  those  who  belonged  to  her.  And 
when  she  retired  to  the  room  that  was  her  own  in  the  new  home — which 
was  so  like  the  little  room  in  the  old,  but  so  much  more  dainty,  with  every- 
thing in  it  that  the  old  people  could  think  of  to  make  her  comfortable, 
and  all  the  little  decorations  which  a  mother  invents  for  her  child — 
Lottie  would  stand  in  the  midst  of  these  evidences  of  love  and  kind- 
ness, and  ask  herself  what  she  could  do — she  had  never  been  so  well  off 
in  her  life,  what  could  she  do  1  She  had  "  110  claim  "  upon  the  Temples, 
as  the  Signor  said,  "  no  right  "  to  their  kindness.  The  Captain's  niece, 
who  lived  in  St.  Michael's,  looked  at  the  interloper,  as  the  nearest  relative 
of  a  foolish  old  couple  who  were  wasting  their  means  upon  a  stranger 
might  be  excused  for  looking.  What  was  she  doing  but  living  on 
their  charity  I  What  could  she  do  ?  Oh,  that  she  had  now  the  voice 
which  she  had  cared  so  little  for  when  she  had  it !  How  strange,  how 
strange  it  all  seemed  to  her  now  !  She  had,  she  said  to  herself,  a  trade, 
an  honest  trade  in  her  hands,  and  she  had  not  cared  for  it,  had  struggled 
against  its  exercise,  had  not  wished  to  qualify  herself  for  its  use  ;  and  now 
it  was  lost  to  her.  This  was  the  only  thing  that  was  Lottie's  fault ;  the 
other  strange  paradoxes  about  her  had  come  without  any  doing  of  hers. 
But  the  result  of  all  was  that,  with  love  and  kindness  on  every  side,  she 
had  no  place  that  belonged  to  her,  no  right  to  anything.  After  the  kind 
people  who  were  so  good  to  her  had  gone  to  their  rest,  the  girl  would  sit 
and  think  over  this  problem.  What  was  she  to  do  1  To  be  obliged  to 
think  of  this  did  her  good  ;  it  took  her  mind  away  from  the  wounds  of 
her  heart,  it  brought  in  new  objects — new  thoughts.  She  could  not  dwell 
for  ever,  as  a  disengaged  mind  might  have  done,  amid  the  ruined  temples 
and  palaces  of  her  love  ;  she  could  not  sink  to  the  ground,  and  conclude, 
as  in  happier  circumstances  a  broken-hearted  girl  might  have  been 
tempted  to  do,  that  all  was  over.  On  the  contrary,  life  not  being  over, 
nor  any  end  procurable  by  means  of  hers,  an  entire  world  of  new  difficulties 
and  troubles  was  brought  in  which  Lottie  had  to  meet,  and,  as  she  might, 
find  a  solution  for. 

On  the  day  before  Law's  departure,  which  had  been  so  often  delayed, 
she  went  back  to  her  father's  house,  under  her  brother's  guardianship, 
to  take  away  the  few  little  possessions  which  remained  there.  Law  had 
been  a  very  faithful  guardian  of  Lottie's  little  belongings.  There  was 
nothing  that  Polly  would  have  liked  better  than  to  enter  and  rummage 
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through  her  step-daughter's  things,  searching  for  secrets  through  all  the 
little  drawers  and  boxes  which  Lottie  had  taken  a  girlish  pleasure  in 
keeping  in  good  order.  But  Law  had  stood  up  like  a  dragon  for  his 
sister's  property ;  and  Captain  Despard,  who  sometimes  put  himself  on 
Lottie's  side,  by  a  certain  esprit  de  famille  against  the  wife,  who,  after 
all,  was  an  alien  and  not  one  of  them,  supported  Law.  Thus  the  men 
of  her  family,  though  they  had  not  hesitated  to  treat  her  carelessly  and 
even  harshly  themselves,  yet  made  a  certain  stand  against  the  interference 
of  any  other.  It  was  a  day  in  early  April  when  Lottie  reluctantly  went 
into  her  father's  house  on  this  errand.  Polly  was  out ;  the  house  was 
vacant  and  quiet  as  when  it  had  been  her  own,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
described  with  what  a  yearning  the  girl  looked  at  the  shabby  furniture, 
the  old  piano,  the  faded  rooms  in  which  she  had  spent  many  a  troubled 
and  many  a  dull  day,  and  beat  her  wings  against  the  bars  of  her  cage, 
and  wished  for  a  hundred  things  which  were  never  to  be  hert.  The 
reader  knows  how  far  Lottie  had  been  from  being  happy  :  but  yet  she 
thought  she  had  been  happy,  and  that  nothing  better  could  have  been 
desired  than  to  be  the  household  Providence,  and  "  take  care,"  as  she 
called  it,  of  her  father  and  brother.  All  that  was  over.  She  could  not 
bear  to  go  into  the  little  drawing-room,  where  he  had  visited  her,  where 
she  had  lived  in  such  a  world  of  dreams.  Her  heart  beat  as  she  went  up 
the  old  stairs.  She  was  far  better  off  with  the  Temples,  who  could  not 
pet  or  serve  her  enough ;  yet  with  what  a  yearning  she  came  into  the 
house  which  had  once  been  hers,  but  in  which  now  there  was  no  place 
for  her  !  In  her  own  room,  thanks  to  Law's  care,  she  found  everything 
as  she  had  left  it ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  told  what  anguish  filled  Lottie's 
breast  as  she  looked  at  her  little  white  dress,  all  carefully  prepared  for 
the  event  which  was  never  to  happen,  and  the  little  box  with  the  bonnet 
which  she  had  made  in  such  sweet  agitation  and  tumult  of  heart. 
And  there  was  the  pearl  locket  upon  its  white  ribbon,  her  sole  ornament. 
She  gathered  these  things  together  and  carried  them,  not  letting  even 
Law  touch  them,  to  her  new  home.  She  could  not  speak  as  she  went 
up  and  shut  herself  in  her  room.  A  little  fire  was  burning  there,  a 
luxury  unknown  to  Lottie  in  the  days  when  she  was  her  own  mistress, 
and  no  one  cared  how  chilly  she  might  be.  Then  with  old  Lear's 
"  climbing  sorrow  "  in  her  throat,  she  undid  the  little  bit  of  maidenly 
finery  for  which  she  had  so  much  wanted  a  sprig  of  orange  blossom.  It 
was  a  nothing,  a  little  knot  of  tulle  and  ribbon — a  piece  of  vanity  not 
worthy  'a  thought ;  so  any  moralist  would  have  said  who  had  seen 
Lottie  stand  speechless,  tearless,  a  great  sob  in  her  throat,  with  the  poor 
little  bonnet  in  her  hand.  A  bonnet,  there  is  nothing  tragic  in  that. 
She  put  it  upon  her  fire  and  watched  the  light  stuff  flame  and  fall  into 
sudden  ashes.  It  was  the  affair  of  a  moment ;  but  those  hopes,  those 
prospects  of  which  it  had  been  the  token,  her  life  itself,  with  all  that  was 
beautiful  in  it,  seemed  ended  too. 

Then  she  sat  down  for  the  hundredth  time  and  confronted  the  waste 
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of  darkness  that  was  her  life.  What  was  she  to  do  1  Perhaps  it 
was  the  final  ending  of  her  dream,  symbolised  by  the  destruction  of 
that  bit  of  tulle  and  ribbon,  which  moved  her.  For  the  first  time 
her  dreamy  self-questions  took  a  different  tone.  She  asked  herself,  not 
what  am  I  to  do  ?  but  something  more  definite.  Law  was  going  away 
the  next  day,  the  only  being  except  her  father  to  whom  she  had  any 
right,  on  whom  she  had  any  claim — going  away  in  comfort,  in  high 
hope,  as  much  as  she  could  have  desired  for  him.  By  whose  doing  1 
She  had  given  up  the  care  of  Law,  selfishly  absorbed  in  her  own  hopes  ; 
and  who  was  it  who  had  taken  her  place  and  done  the  thing  which 
Lottie  had  only  wished  and  longed  to  do  1  She  seemed  to  see  him 
standing  before  her,  with  tenderness  beyond  words  in  his  eyes.  Always 
her  good  angel :  how  often  he  had  interposed  to  help  her  ! — from  that 
early  time  at  the  Deanery  when  she  had  sung  false  in  her  agitation,  and 
he  had  covered  the  error  and  beguiled  her  into  the  divine  song  which 
at  that  very  moment  she  could  hear  thrilling  all  the  air,  pealing  from  the 
Abbey.  Was  it  because  this  happened  to  be  the  afternoon  anthem  that 
she  thought  of  that  simple  beginning  of  the  Minor  Canon's  benefits  1 
Never  since  had  he  failed  her ;  though  of  all  the  people  upon  whom 
Lottie  had  no  claim,  he  it  was  on  whom  she  had  the  least  claim.  He  had 
saved  Law  from  his  aimless  idleness,  and  it  was  he  who  had  awakened 
herself  out  of  the  miserable  dream  that  had  almost  cost  her  her  life.  How 
could  she  repay  him  for  all  he  had  done  for  her  ?  In  one  way,  one  only 
way.  She  shuddered,  then  stilled  herself,  and  faced  the  thought  with 
all  the  courage  she  had  left.  Marry  him !  If  he  woiild  have  her,  if  he 
wanted  her,  why  should  not  she  marry  him  1  She  trembled  as  the 
words  came  into  her  mind.  It  was  not  she  that  said  them  ;  something 
seemed  to  say  them  in  her  mind,  without  any  will  of  hers.  So  good  a 
man,  so  kind  !  Did  it  matter  so  much  whether  she  liked  it,  whether 
she  did  not  like  it,  so  long  as  it  pleased  him  1  Perhaps  this  was  not  the 
right  way  in  which  such  a  calculation  ought  to  be  made,  but  Lottie 
did  not  think  of  that.  At  all  times  it  had  been  easier  for  her  to 
think  of  others  than  of  herself.  Only  once  had  she  pleased  herself,  and  no 
good  had  come  of  it.  Her  heart  began  to  beat  with  a  heroic  im- 
pulse. She  was  not  worth  his  having,  she  whom  everyone  had  cast  off; 
but  if  he  thought  so  ?  She  shuddered,  yet  her  heart  rose  high  in  her 
bosom.  She  would  do  her  best,  she  would  be  a  good  wife,  that  would 
be  within  her  power.  She  would  serve  him  humbly,  that  he  might 
forgive  her  for  not  loving  him.  She  rose  up  to  her  feet  unconsciously 
as  this  great  resolution  came  upon  her  mind. 

"  Lottie,"  said  Law  at  her  door,  "  the  service  is  over,  and  the  Signer 
is  practising.  Come  over  to  the  Abbey  with  me.  I'd  like  to  wander 
about  the  old  place  a  little  the  last  night  I  am  here.  Come,  it'll  be 
something  to  think  of,"  said  Law,  more  moved  than  he  liked  to  show, 
"  when  we're  thousands  of  miles  separate  over  the  sea." 

Lottie  did  not  wait  to  be  asked  again.  She  hurried  to  him,  glad  to 
be  thus  delivered  from  the  thoughts  that  were  getting  too  much  for  her. 
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Long,  long  months; had  passed  since  the  brother  and  sister  had  gone  to 
churrh  together,  their  close  vicinity  to  the" Abbey  and  its  frequent  services 
had  broken  up  the  old  childish  Sunday  habits.  And  it  was  not  going  to 
church  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  only  roaming  through  to  the  silent 
beautiful  place  all  deserted,  with  the  organ  pealing  through  its  silence. 
Law's  heart  was  touched,  thongh|he  was  too  successful  and  prosperous  now 
to  be  easily  moved.  He  strayed  about  the  majestic  stillness  of  the  nave 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  thinking — this  time  to-morrow !  This  time  to- 
morrow he  would  probably  be  prosaically  ill  or  prosaically  comfortable, 
and  thinking  little  of  what  he  left.  But  for  the  moment  it  seemed  to 
Law  that  when  he  once  was  gone,  his  heart  would  turn,  like  that  of  any 
poet,  to  the  sweet  friends  to  whom  that  day  he  had  said  farewell. 

The  Abbey  was  altogether  still  except  for  the  music.  No  one  was 
about;  the  last  ray  of  the  westerly  sun  had  got  in  among  the  canopy 
work  over  the  stalls,  and  tangled  itself  there.  Underneath  the  shadows 
of  the  evening  were  creeping  dimly,  and  through  the  great  vault  the 
organ  pealed.  What  bursts  of  wonderful  sound,  what  glories  in  the 
highest,  what  quiverings  of  praise  unspeakable  !  Lottie  raised  her  face 
unawares  to  the  gallery  from  which  that  music  came.  How  her  life  had 
gone  along  with  it,  shaping  itself  to  that  high  accompaniment !  It  had 
run  through  everything,  delight  and  misery  alike,  good  and  evil.  Her 
heart  was  moved  already,  and  trembling  under  the  touch  of  new  im- 
pulses, resolutions,  emotions.  She  stood  still  unawares,  with  her  face 
turned  that  way,  a  new  light  coming  upon  it ;  once  more  the  music  got 
into  her  soul.  With  her  head  raised,  her  arms  falling  by  her  side, 
her  heart  going  upwards  in  an  ecstasy  of  sudden  feeling,  she  stood  spell- 
bound. She  did  not  hear — how  should  she  1 — a  whisper  in  the  organ-loft, 
a  noiseless  change  of  music,  nor  see  the  anxious  faces  looking  out  upon 
her  from  among  the  fretwork  of  the  carved  screen.  The  torrent  of  sound 
changed  ;  it  breathed  into  a  celestial  softness  of  sorrow  and  hope  ;  tears 
dropped  liquid  like  a  falling  of  rain  ;  a  counter  stream  of  melody  burst 
forth.  Lottie  did  not  know  what  she  was  doing,  the  spell  upon  her 
was  broken.  "  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth  :  "  she  lifted  up  her 
voice  and  sang. 

In  the  organ-loft  there  was  a  group  which  clustered  together,  scarcely 
venturing  to  breathe.  The  Signor  was  the  one  who  had  most  command  of 
himself.  "  I  always  knew  it  would  come  back,"  he  said  in  sharp  staccato 
syllables,  as  he  played  on.  Young  Purcell,  who  loved  her,  sat  down  in 
the  shadow,  and  laughed  and  cried,  blubbering  not  with  dignity.  The 
Minor  Canon,  who  did  not  once  take  his  eyes  from  her,  waiting  the 
moment  that  she  might  falter  or  want  succour,  watched,  looking  over  the 
carved  rail  with  a  face  lighted  up  like  her  own. 

Thus  was  Lottie  restored  to  Art :  was  it  to  Love  too  ? 

THE   END. 

20—2 
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JJlwss  as  a  fltental  Stimulant 


DURING  special  states  of  disease  the  mind  sometimes  develops  faculties 
such  as  it  does  not  possess  when  the  body  is  in  full  health.  Some  of  the 
abnormal  qualities  thus  exhibited  by  the  mind  seem  strikingly  suggestive 
of  the  possible  acquisition  by  the  human  race  of  similar  powers  under 
ordinary  conditions.  For  this  reason,  though  we  fear  there  is  no  likeli- 
hood at  present  of  any  practical  application  of  the  knowledge  we  may 
obtain  on  this  subject,  it  seems  to  us  that  there  is  considerable  interest 
in  examining  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  strange  powers  which  the 
mind  occasionally  shows  during  diseases  of  the  body,  and  especially  dur- 
ing such  diseases  as  are  said,  in  unscientific  but  expressive  language,  to 
lower  the  tone  of  the  nervous  system. 

We  may  begin  by  citing  a  case  which  seems  exceedingly  significant. 
Miss  H.  Martineau  relates  that  a  congenital  idiot,  who  had  lost  his 
mother  when  he  was  less  than  two  years  old,  when  dying,  "  suddenly 
turned  his  head,  looked  bright  and  sensible,  and  exclaimed,  in  a  tone 
never  heard  from  him  before,  '  Oh  my  mother !  how  beautiful ! '  and  sank 
down  again — dead."  Dr.  Carpenter  cites  this  as  a  case  of  abnormal 
memory,  illustrating  his  thesis  that  the  basis  of  recollection  "  may  be 
laid  at  a  very  early  period  of  life."  But  the  story  seems  to  contain  a 
deeper  meaning.  The  poor  idiot  not  only  recalled  a  long-past  time,  a 
face  that  he  had  not  seen  for  years  except  in  dreams,  but  he  gained  for  a 
moment  a  degree  of  intelligence  which  he  had  not  possessed  when  in 
health.  The  quality  of  his  brain  was  such,  it  appears,  that  with  the 
ordinary  activity  of  the  circulation,  the  ordinary  vitality  of  the  organ, 
mental  action  was  uncertain  and  feeble ;  but  when  the  circulation  had 
all  but  ceased,  when  the  nervous  powers  were  all  but  prostrate,  the 
feeble  brain,  though  it  may  have  become  no  stronger  actually,  became 
relatively  stronger,  in  such  sort  that  for  the  time  being,  a  mere  moment 
before  dissolution,  the  idiot  became  an  intelligent  being. 

A  somewhat  similar  case  is  on  record  in  which  an  insane  person, 
during  that  stage  of  typhus  fever  in  which  sane  persons  are  apt  to  be- 
come delirious,  became  perfectly  sane  and  reasonable,  his  insanity  return- 
ing with  returning  health.  Persons  of  strongest  mind  in  health  are 
often  delirious  for  a  short  time  before  death.  Since,  then,  the  idiot  in  the 
same  stage  of  approaching  dissolution  may  become  intelligent,  while  the 
insane  may  become  sane  under  the  conditions  which  make  the  sane  be-, 
come  delirious,  we  recognise  a  relationship  between  the  mental  and  bodily 
states  which  might  be  of  considerable  use  in  the  treatment  of  mental 
diseases.  It  may  well  be  that  conditions  of  the  nervous  system  which 
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are  to  be  avoided  by  persons  of  normal  mental  qualities  may  be  advan- 
tageously superinduced  in  the  case  of  those  of  abnormally  weak  or  ab- 
normally violent  mind.  It  is  noteworthy  that  different  conditions  would 
seem  to  be  necessary  for  the  idiotic  and  for  the  insane,  if  the  cases  cited 
sufficed  to  afford  basis  for  generalisation.  For  the  idiot  of  Miss  Mar- 
tineau's  story  became  intelligent  during  the  intense  depression  of  the 
bodily  powers  immediately  preceding  dissolution,  whereas  the  insane 
person  became  sane  during  that  height  of  fever  when  delirium  commonly 
makes  its  appearance. 

Sir  H.  Holland  mentions  a  case  which  shows  how  great  bodily  de- 
pression may  affect  a  person  of  ordinarily  clear  and  powerful  mind.  "  I 
descended  on  one  and  the  same  day,"  he  says,  "  two  very  deep  mines  in 
the  Hartz  Mountains,  remaining  some  hours  under  ground  in  each.  While 
in  the  second  mine,  and  exhausted  both  from  fatigue  and  inanition,  I 
felt  the  utter  impossibility  of  talking  longer  with  the  German  Inspector 
who  accompanied  me.  Every  German  word  and  phrase  deserted  my 
recollection  ;  and  it  was  not  until  I  had  taken  food  and  wine,  and  been 
some  time  at  rest,  that  I  regained  them  again." 

A  change  in  the  mental  condition  is  sometimes  a  sign  of  approaching 
serious  illness,  and  is  felt  to  be  so  by  the  person  experiencing  it.  An 
American  writer,  Mr.  Butterworth,  quotes  the  following  description 
given  by  a  near  relative  of  his  who  was  suffering  from  extreme  nervous 
debility.  "I  am  in  constant  fear  of  insanity,"  she  said,  "and  I  wish  I 
could  be  moved  to  some  retreat  for  the  insane.  I  understand  my  con- 
dition perfectly ;  my  reason  does  not  seem  to  be  impaired ;  but  I  can 
think  of  two  things  at  the  same  time.  This  is  an  indication  of  mental 
unsoundness  and  is  a  terror  to  me.  I  do  not  seem  to  have  slept  at  all 
for  the  last  six  months.  If  I  sleep,  it  must  be  in  a  succession  of  vivid 
dreams  that  destroy  all  impression  of  somnolence.  Since  I  have  been  in 
this  condition  I  seem  to  have  a  very  vivid  impression  of  what  happens 
to  my  children  who  are  away  from  home,  and  I  am  often  startled  to  hear 
that  these  impressions  are  correct.  I  seem  to  have  also  a  certain  power 
of  anticipating  what  one  is  about  to  say,  and  to  read  the  motives  of  others. 
I  take  no  pleasure  in  this  strange  increase  of  mental  power ;  it  is  all  un- 
natural. I  cannot  live  in  this  state  long,  and  I  often  wish  I  were 
dead." 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  persons  who  are  in  a  state  of 
extreme  nervous  debility,  not  only  possess  at  times  abnormal  mental 
qualities,  but  are  also  affected  morally.  As  Huxley  has  well  remarked 
of  some  stories  bearing  on  spiritualism,  they  come  from  persons  who  can 
hardly  Tae  trusted  even  according  to  their  own  account  of  themselves.  Mr. 
Butterworth's  relation  described  a  mental  condition  which,  even  if  quite 
correctly  pictured  as  she  understood  it,  may  yet  be  explained  without  be- 
lieving that  any  very  marvellous  increase  had  taken  place  in  her  mental 
powers.  Among  the  vivid  impressions  which  she  constantly  had  of  what 
might  be  happening  to  her  children  away  from  home,  it  would  have  been 
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strange  if  some  had  not  been  correct.  The  power  of  anticipating  what 
others  were  about  to  say  is  one  which  many  imagine  they  have,  mistak- 
ing the  occasional  coincidence  between  their  guesses  and  what  has  been 
next  said,  for  indications  of  a  power  which  in  reality  they  do  not  possess. 
And  so  also  with  regard  to  the  motives  of  others.  Many  are  apt, 
especially  when  ont  of  health,  to  guess  at  others'  motives,  sometimes 
rightly,  but  oftener  very  wrongly,  yet  always  rightly  in  their  own  belief, 
no  matter  what  evidence  may  presently  appear  to  the  contrary. 

The  case  cited  by  Mr.  Butterworth  affords  evidence  rather  of  the  un- 
healthy condition  of  the  patient's  mind  than  of  abnormal  powers,  except 
as  regards  the  power  of  thinking  of  two  things  at  the  same  time,  which 
we  may  fairly  assume  was  not  ordinarily  possessed  by  his  relative.  It  is 
rather  difficult  to  define  sxich  a  power,  however.  Several  persons  have 
apparently  possessed  the  power,  showing  it  by  doing  two  things  at 
the  same  time  which  both  appear  to  require  thought,  and  even  close 
attention.  Julius  Caesar,  for  example,  could  write  on  one  subject  and 
dictate  on  another  simultaneously.  But  in  reality,  even  in  cases  such  as 
these,  the  mind  does  not  think  of  two  things  at  once.  It  simply  takes 
them  in  turn,  doing  enough  with  each,  in  a  short  time,  a  mere  instant, 
perhaps,  to  give  work  to  the  pen  or  to  the  voice,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  a 
longer  time.  "When  Caesar  was  writing  a  sentence,  he  was  not  neces- 
rarily  thinking  of  what  he  was  writing.  He  had  done  the  thinking  part 
of  the  work  before ;  and  was  free,  while  continuing  the  mere  mechanical 
process  of  writing,  to  think  of  matter  for  dictation  to  his  secretary.  So 
also  while  he  was  speaking  he  was  free  to  think  of  matter  for  writing. 
If,  indeed,  the  thought  for  each  sentence  of  either  kind  had  occupied  an 
appreciable  time,  there  would  have  been  interruptions  of  his  writing,  if 
not  of  his  dictation  (dictation  is  not  commonly  a  contintious  process  under 
any  circumstances,  even  when  shorthand  writers  take  down  the  words). 
But  a  practised  writer  or  speaker  can  in  a  moment  form  a  sentence 
which  shall  occupy  a  minute  in  writing  and  several  seconds  in  speaking. 

The  present  writer,  who  certainly  does  not  claim  the  power  of  think- 
ing of  two  things  at  once  (nay,  believes  that  no  one  ever  had  or  could  have 
such  a  power),  finds  it  perfectly  easy,  when  lecturing,  to  arrange  the  plan  for 
the  next  ten  minutes'  exposition  of  a  scientific  subject,  and  to  adopt  the 
words  themselves  for  the  next  twenty  seconds  or  so,  while  continuing  to 
speak  without  the  least  interruption.  He  has  also  worked  out  a  calculation 
on  the  black-board,  while  continuing  to  speak  of  matters  outside  the  subject 
of  the  calculation.  It  is  more  a  matter  of  habit  than  an  indication  of 
any  mental  power,  natural  or  acquired,  to  speak  or  write  sentences,  even 
of  considerable  length,  after  the  mind  has  passed  on  to  other  matters. 
In  a  similar  way  some  persons  can  WTite  different  words  with  the  right 
and  left  hands,  and  this,  too,  while  speaking  of  other  matters.  (We 
have  seen  this  done  by  Professor  Morse,  the  American  naturalist,  whose 
two  hands  added  words  to  the  diagrams  he  had  di^awn  while  his  voice 
dealt  with  other  parts  of  the  drawing :  to  add  to  the  wonder,  too,  he 
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wrote  the  words  indifferently  from,  right  to  left  or  from  left  to  right.)  In 
reality  the  person  who  thus  does  two  things  at  once  is  no  more  thinking 
of  two  things  at  once  than  a  clock  is,  when  the  striking  and  the  working 
machinery  are  both  in  action  at  the  same  time.* 

As  an  illustration  of  special  mental  power  shown  in  health,  by  a 
person  whose  mental  condition  in  illness  we  shall  consider  afterwards, 
Sir  Walter  Scott  may  be  mentioned.  The  account  given  by  his  ama- 
nuensis has  seemed  surprising  to  many,  unfamiliar  with  the  nature  of 
literary  composition  (at  least  after  long  practice),  but  is  in  reality  such 
as  anyone  who  writes  much  can  quite  readily  understand,  or  might  even 
have  known  must  necessarily  be  correct.  "  His  thoughts,"  says  the 
secretary  to  whom  Scott  dictated  his  Life  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte, 
"  flowed  easily  and  felicitously,  without  any  difficulty  to  lay  hold  of  them 
or  to  find  appropriate  language  "  (which,  by  the  way,  is  more  than  all 
would  say  who  had  read  Scott's  Life  of  Buonaparte,  and  certainly  more 
than  can  be  said  of  his  secretary,  unless  it  really  was  a  familiar  experience 
with  him  to  be  unable  to  lay  hold  of  his  thoughts).  "  This  was  evident 
by  the  absence  of  all  solicitude  (miseria  cogitandi)  from  his  countenance. 
He  sat  in  his  chair,  from  which  he  rose  now  and  then,  took  a  volume 
from  the  book-case,  consulted  it,  and  restored  it  to  the  shelf — all  without 
intermission  in  the  current  of  ideas,  which  continued  to  be  delivered 

*  Since  the  above  was  written  we  have  noticed  a  passage  in  Dr.  Carpenter's 
Mental  Physiology,  p.  719,  bearing  on  the  matter  we  have  been  dealing  with  : — "  The 
following  statement  recently  made  to  the  writer  by  a  gentleman  of  high  intelligence, 
the  editor  of  a  most  important  provincial  newspaper,  would  be  almost  incredible,  if 
cases  somewhat  similar  were  not  already  familiar  to  us : — '  I  was  formerly,'  he  said, 
'  a  reporter  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  it  several  times  happened  to  me  that, 
having  fallen  asleep  from  sheer  fatigue  towards  the  end  of  a  debate,  I  had  found,  on 
awaking  after  a  short  interval  of  entire  unconsciousness,  that  I  had  continued  to 
note  down  correctly  the  speaker's  words.'  '  I  believe,'  he  added,  '  that  this  is  not  an 
uncommon  experience  among  Parliamentary  reporters."  The  reading  aloud  with 
correct  emphasis  and  intonation,  or  the  performance  of  a  piece  of  music,  or  (as  in  the 
case  of  Albert  Smith)  the  recitation  of  a  frequently- repeated  composition,  whilst  the  con- 
scious mind  is  entirely  engrossed  in  its  own  thoughts  and  feelings,  may  be  thus  accounted 
for  without  the  supposition  that  the  mind  is  actively  engaged  in  two  different  opera- 
tions at  the  same  moment,  which  would  seem  tantamount  to  saying  that  there  are  two 
egos  in  the  same  organism."  An  instance  in  the  writer's  experience  seems  even  more 
remarkable  than  the  reporter's  work  during  sleep,  for  he  had  but  to  continue  a  mecha- 
nical process,  whereas  in  the  writer's  case  there  must  have  been  thought.  Late  one 
evening  at  Cambridge  the  writer  began  a  game  of  chess  with  a  fellow-student  (now  a 
clergyman,  and  well  known  in  chess  circles).  The  writer  was  tired  after  a  long  day's 
rowing,  but  continued  the  game  to  the  best  of  his  ability  until  at  a  certain  stage  he 
fell  asleep,  or  rather  fell  into  a  waking  dream.  At  any  rate  all  remembrance  of  what 
passed  after  that  part  of  the  game  had  entirely  escaped  him  when  he  awoke  or  re- 
turned to  consciousness  about  three  in  the  morning.  The  chess-board  was  there,  but 
the  men  were  not  as  when  the  last  conscious  move  was  made.  The  opponent's  king 
was  checkmated.  The  writer  supposed  his  opponent  had  set  the  men  in  this  position 
either  as  a  joke  or  in  trying  over  some  end  game.  But  he  was  assured  that  the  game 
had  continued  to  the  end,  and  that  he  (the  writer)  had  won,  apparently  playing  as  if 
fully  conscious !  Of  course  he  cannot  certify  this  of  his  own  knowledge. 
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with  no  less  readiness  than  if  his  mind  had  been  wholly  occupied  with 
the  words  he  was  uttering.  It  soon  became  apparent  to  me,  however, 
that  he  was  carrying  on  two  distinct  trains  of  thought,  one  of  which  was 
already  arranged  and  in  the  act  of  being  spoken,  while  at  the  same  time 
he  was  in  advance,  considering  what  was  afterwards  to  be  said.  This 
I  discovered  "  (he  should  rather  have  said,  "  this  I  was  led  to  infer ") 
"  by  his  sometimes  introducing  a  word  which  was  wholly  out  of  place — 
entertained  instead  of  denied,  for  example— but  which  I  presently  found 
to  belong  to  the  next  sentence,  perhaps  four  or  five  lines  further  on, 
which  he  had  been  preparing  at  the  very  moment  when  he  gave  me  the 
words  of  the  one  that  preceded  it."  In  the  same  way  the  present  writer 
has  unconsciously  substituted  one  word  for  another  in  lecturing,  the  word 
used  always  belonging  to  a  later  sentence  than  the  word  intended  to  be 
used.  We  have  noticed  also  this  peculiarity,  that  when  a  substitution 
of  this  kind  has  been  once  made,  an  effort  is  required  to  avoid  repeating 
the  mistake,  even  if  it  be  not  repeated  quite  unconsciously  to  the  end  of 
the  discourse.  In  this  way,  for  example,  the  writer  once  throughout  an 
entire  lecture  used  the  word  "  heavens  "  for  the  word  "  screen  "  (the  screen 
on  which  lantern  pictures  were  shown).  A  similar  peculiarity  may  be 
noticed  with  written  errors.  Thus  in  a  treatise  on  a  scientific  subject,  in 
which  the  utmost  care  had  been  given  to  minute  points  of  detail,  the 
present  writer  once  wrote  "  seconds  "  for  "  minutes  "  throughout  several 
pages — in  fact,  from  the  place  where  first  the  error  was  made,  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter.  (See  the  first  edition  of  Proctor's  Transits  of  Venus,  pp. 
131-136,  noting  as  an  additional  peculiarity,  that  the  whole  object  of  the 
chapter  in  which  this  mistake  was  made  was  to  show  how  many  minutes 
of  difference  existed  between  the  occurrence  of  certain  events.) 

An  even  more  curious  instance  of  a  mistake  arising  from  doing  one 
thing  while  thinking  of  another  occurred  to  the  writer  fourteen  years 
ago.  He  was  correcting  the  proof-sheets  of  an  astronomical  treatise  in 
which  occurred  these  words :  "  Calling  the  mean  distance  of  the  earth 
1,  Saturn's  mean  distance  is  9'539;  again,  calling  the  earth's  period  1, 
Saturn's  mean  period  is  29'457: — now  what  relation  exists  between  these 
numbers  9 '539  and  29*457  and  their  powers'?  The  first  is  less  than  the 
second,  but  the  square  of  the  first  is  plainly  greater  than  the  second ;  we 
must  therefore  try  higher  powers,  &c.  &c."  The  passage  was  quite  correct 
as  it  stood,  and  if  the  two  processes  by  which  the  writer  was  correcting 
verbal  errors  and  following  the  sense  of  the  passage  had  been  really  con- 
tinuous processes  of  thought,  unquestionably  the  passage  would  have 
been  left  alone.  If  the  passage  had  been  erroneous  and  had  been  simply 
left  in  that  condition  the  case  would  have  been  one  only  too  familiar  to 
those  who  have  had  occasion  to  correct  proofs.  But  what  the  writer 
actually  did  was  deliberately  to  make  nonsense  of  the  passage  while 
improving  the  balance  of  the  second  sentence.  He  made  it  run,  "  the 
first  is  less  than  the  second,  but  the  square  of  the  first  is  plainly  greater 
than  the  square  of  the  second,"  the  absurdity  of  which  statement  a  child 
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would  detect.  If  the  first  proof  in  its  correct  form,  with  the  incorrect 
correction  carefully  written  down  in  the  margin,  had  not  existed  when, 
several  months  later,  the  error  was  pointed  out  in  the  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Science,  the  writer  would  have  felt  sure  that  he  had  written  the  words 
wrongly  at  the  outset.  For  blunders  such  as  this  are  common  enough. 
But  that  he  should  deliberately  have  taken  a  correctly  worded  sentence 
and  altered  it  into  utter  absurdity  he  could  not,  but  for  the  evidence,  have 
believed  to  be  possible.  The  case  plainly  shows  that  not  only  may  two 
things  be  done  at  once  when  the  mind,  nevertheless,  is  thinking  only  of 
one,  but  that  something  may  be  done  which  suggests  deliberate  reflection 
when  in  reality  the  mind  is  elsewhere  or  not  occupied  at  all.  For  in  this 
case  both  the  processes  on  which  the  writer  was  engaged  were  manifestly 
carried  on  without  thought,  one  being  purely  mechanical  and  the  other, 
though  requiring  thought  if  properly  attended  to,  being  so  imperfectly 
effected  as  to  show  that  no  thought  was  given  to  it. 

To  return  to  Sir  Walter  Scott.  It  is  known  but  too  well  that  during 
the  later  years  of  his  life  there  came  with  bodily  prostration  a  great 
but  not  constant  failure  of  his  mental  powers.  Some  of  the  phenomena 
presented  during  this  part  of  his  career  are  strikingly  illustrative  of 
abnormal  mental  action  occurring  even  at  times  when  the  mental  power 
is  on  the  whole  much  weakened.  Lucy  of  Lammermoor,  though  not  one 
of  the  best  of  Scott's  novels,  is  certainly  far  above  such  works  as  Count 
JRobert  of  Paris,  The  Betrothed,  and  Castle  Dangerous.  Its  popularity 
may  perhaps  be  attributed  chiefly  to  the  deep  interest  of  the  "  ower  true 
tale "  on  which  it  is  founded ;  but  some  of  the  characters  are  painted 
with  exceeding  skill.  Lucy  herself  is  almost  a  nonentity,  and  Edgar  is 
little  more  than  a  gloomy,  unpleasant  man,  made  interesting  only  by  the 
troubles  which  fall  on  him.  But  Ailsie  Gourlay  and  Caleb  Balderstone 
stand  out  from  the  canvas  as  if  alive ;  they  are  as  lifelike  and  natural, 
yet  as  thoroughly  individxialised,  as  Edie  Ochiltree  and  Meg  Merrilies. 
The  novel  neither  suggested  when  it  first  appeared,  nor  has  been  regarded 
even  after  the  facts  became  known,  as  suggesting  that  Scott,  when  he 
wrote  it,  was  in  ill-health.  Yet  it  was  produced  under  pressure  of  severe 
illness,  and  when  Scott  was  at  least  in  this  sense  unconscious,  that  no- 
thing of  what  he  said  and  did  in  connection  with  the  work  was  remem- 
bered when  he  recovered.  "  The  book,"  says  James  Ballantyne,  "  was 
not  only  written,  but  published,  before  Mr.  Scott  was  able  to  rise  from 
his  bed ;  and  he  assured  me  that,  when  it  was  first  put  into  his  hands  in 
a  complete  shape,  he  did  not  recollect  one  single  incident,  character,  or 
conversation  it  contained  I  He  did  not  desire  me  to  understand,  nor  did 
I  understand,  that  his  illness  had  erased  from  his  memory  the  original 
incidents  of  the  story,  with  which  he  had  been  acquainted  from  his  boy- 
hood. These  remained  rooted  where  they  had  ever  been ;  or,  to  speak 
more  explicitly,  he  remembered  the  general  facts  of  the  existence  of  the 
father  and  mother,  of  the  son  and  daughter,  of  the  rival  lovers,  of  the 
compulsory  marriage,  and  the  attack  made  by  the  bride  upon  the  hapless 
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bridegroom,  with  the  general  catastrophe  of  the  whole.  All  these  things 
lie  recollected,  just  as  he  did  before  he  took  to  his  bed ;  but  he  literally 
recollected  nothing  else — not  a  single  character  woven  by  the  romancer, 
not  one  of  the  many  scenes  and  points  of  humour,  not  anything  with 
which  he  was  himself  connected,  as  the  writer  of  the  work." 

Later,  when  Scott  was  breaking  down  under  severe  and  long-con- 
tinued labour,  and  first  felt  the  approach  of  the  illness  which  ulti- 
mately ended  in  death,  he  experienced  strange  mental  phenomena.  In 
his  diary  for  February  17,  1829,  he  notes  that  on  the  preceding  day, 
at  dinner,  though  in  company  with  two  or  three  old  friends,  he  was 
haunted  by  "  a  sense  of  pro-existence,"  a  confused  idea  that  nothing  that 
passed  was  said  for  the  first  time ;  that  the  same  topics  had  been  dis- 
cussed, and  that  the  same  persons  had  expressed  the  same  opinions  before. 
"  There  was  a  vile  sense  of  a  want  of  reality  in  all  that  I  did  or  said." 

Dr.  Reynolds  related  to  Dr.  Carpenter  a  case  in  which  a  Dissenting 
minister,  who  was  in  apparently  sound  health,  was  rendered  apprehen- 
sive of  brain-disease — though,  as  it  seemed,  without  occasion — by  a  lapse 
of  memory  similar  to  that  experienced  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  He  "  went 
through  an  entire  pulpit  service  on  a  certain  Sunday  morning  with  the 
most  perfect  consistency — his  choice  of  hymns  and  lessons,  and  his 
extempore  prayer  being  all  related  to  the  subject  of  his  sermon.  On  the 
following  Sunday  morning  he  went  through  the  introductory  part  of  the 
service  in  precisely  the  same  manner — giving  out  the  same  hymns, 
reading  the  tame  lessons,  and  directing  the  extempore  prayer  in  the  same 
channel.  He  then  gave  out  the  same  text  and  preached  the  very  same 
sermon  as  he  had  done  on  the  previous  Sunday.  When  he  came  down 
from  the  pulpit,  it  was  found  that  he  had  not  the  smallest  remembrance 
of  having  gone  through  precisely  the  same  service  on  the  previous 
Sunday ;  and  when  he  was  assured  of  it,  he  felt  considerable  uneasiness 
lest  his  lapse  of  memory  should  indicate  some  impending  attack  of  illness. 
None  such,  however,  supervened  ;  and  no  rationale  can  be  given  of  this 
curious  occurrence,  the  subject  of  it  not  being  liable  to  fits  of  '  absence 
of  mind '  and  not  having  had  his  thoughts  engrossed  at  the  time  by  any 
other  special  pre-occupation."  It  is  possible  that  the  explanation  here  is 
the  simple  one  of  mere  coincidence.  Whether  this  explanation  is  avail- 
able or  not  would  depend  entirely  on  the  question  whether  the  preacher's 
memory  was  ordinarily  trustworthy  or  not,  whether  in  fact  he  would 
remember  the  arrangements,  prayers,  sermon,  &c.,  he  had  given  on  any 
occasion.  These  matters  becoming,  after  long  habit,  almost  automatic,  it 
might  very  well  happen  that  the  person  going  through  such  duties 
would  remember  them  no  longer  and  no  better  than  one  who  had  been 
present  when  they  were  performed,  and  who  had  not  paid  special  atten- 
tion to  them.  That  if  he  had  thus  unconsciously  carried  out  his  duties 
on  one  Sunday  he  should  (being  to  this  degree  forgetful)  conduct  them 
in  precisely  the  same  way  on  the  next  Sunday,  would  rather  tend  to 
show  that  his  mental  faculties  were  in  excellent  working  order  than  the 
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reverse.  Wendell  Holmes  tells  a  story  which  effectively  illustrates  our 
meaning ;  and  he  tells  it  so  pleasantly  (as  usual)  that  we  shall  quote  it 
unaltered.  "  Sometimes,  but  rarely,"  he  says,  "  one  may  be  caught 
making  the  same  speech  twice  over,  and  yet  be  held  blameless.  Thus  a 
certain  lecturer "  (Holmes  himself,  doubtless),  "  after  performing  in  an 
inland  city,  where  dwells  a  litteratrice  of  note,  was  invited  to  meet  her 
and  others  over  the  social  tea-cup.  She  pleasantly  referred  to  his  many 
wanderings  in  his  new  occupation.  '  Yes,'  he  replied,  '  I  am  like  the 
huma,  the  bird  that  never  lights,  being  always  in  the  cars,  as  he  is  always 
on  the  wing.'  Years  elapsed.  The  lecturer  visited  the  same  place  once 
more  for  the  same  purpose.  Another  social  cup  after  the  lecture,  and  a 
second  meeting  with  the  distinguished  lady.  '  You  are  constantly  going 
from  place  to  place,'  she  said.  '  Yes,'  he  answered,  '  I  am  like  the  huma,' 
and  finished  the  sentence  as  before.  What  horrors,  when  it  flashed  over 
him  that  he  had  made  this  fine  speech,  word  for  word,  twice  over  !  Yet 
it  was  not  true,  as  the  lady  might  perhaps  have  fairly  inferred,  that  he 
had  embellished  his  conversation  with  the  huma  daily  during  that  whole 
interval  of  years.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  never  once  thought  of  the 
odious  fowl  until  the  recurrence  of  precisely  the  same  circumstances 
brought  up  precisely  the  same  idea."  He  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
afraid  of  brain-disease.  On  the  contrary,  he  considered  the  circumstance 
indicative  of  good  order  in  the  mental  mechanism.  "  He  ought  to  have 
been  proud,"  says  Holmes,  speaking  for  him,  and  meaning  no  doubt 
that  he  was  proud,  "  of  the  accuracy  of  his  mental  adjustments.  Given 
certain  factors,  and  a  sound  brain  should  always  evolve  the  same  fixed 
product  with  the  certainty  of  Babbage's  calculating  machine" 

Somewhat  akin  to  the  unconscious  recurrence  of  mental  processes 
after  considerable  intervals  of  time  is  the  tendency  to  imitate  the  actions 
of  others  as  though  sharing  in  their  thoughts,  and  according  to  many 
because  mind  acts  upon  mind.  This  tendency,  though  not  always  asso- 
ciated with  disease,  is  usually  a  sign  of  bodily  illness.  Dr.  Carpenter 
mentions  the  following  singular  case,  but  rather  as  illustrating  generally 
the  influence  of  suggestions  derived  from  external  sources  in  determining 
the  current  of  thought,  than  as  showing  how  prone  the  thoughts  are  to 
run  in  undesirable  currents  when  the  body  is  out  of  health  : — "  During 
an  epidemic  of  fever,  in  which  an  active  delirium  had  been  a  common 
symptom,  it  was  observed  that  many  of  the  patients  of  one  particular 
physician  were  possessed  by  a  strong  tendency  to  throw  themselves  out 
of  the  window,  whilst  no  such  tendency  presented  itself  in  unusual  fre- 
quency in  the  practice  of  others.  The  author's  informant,  Dr.  C., 
himself  a  distinguished  professor  in  the  university,  explained  the  ten- 
dency of  what  had  occurred  within  his  own  knowledge ;  he  having  been 
himself  attacked  by  the  fever,  and  having  been  under  the  care  of  this 
physician,  his  friend  and  colleague,  Dr.  A.  Another  of  Dr.  A's.  patients, 
whom  we  shall  call  Mr.  B.,  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  make  the 
attempt  in  question ;  and  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  taking  due 
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precautions,  Dr.  A.  then  visited  Dr.  C.,  in  whose  hearing  he  gave 
directions  to  have  the  windows  properly  secured,  as  Mr.  B.  had  attempted 
to  throw  himself  out.  Now  Dr.  C.  distinctly  remembers,  that  although 
he  had  not  previously  experienced  any  such  desire,  it  came  upon  him 
with  great  urgency  as  soon  as  ever  the  idea  was  thus  suggested  to  him ; 
his  mind  being  just  in  that  state  of  incipient  delirium  which  is  marked 
by  the  temporary  dominance  of  some  one  idea,  and  by  the  want  of 
volitional  power  to  withdraw  the  attention  from  it.  And  he  deemed  it 
probable  that,  as  Dr.  A.  went  on  to  Mr.  D.,  Mr.  E.,  &c.  and  gave  similar 
directions,  a  like  desire  would  be  excited  in  the  minds  of  all  those  who 
might  happen  to  be  in  the  same  impressible  condition."  The  case  is 
not  only  interesting  as  showing  how  the  mind  in  disease  receives  certain 
impressions  more  strongly  than  in  health,  and  in  a  sense  may  thus  be 
said  to  possess  for  the  time  an  abnormal  power,  but  it  affords  a  useful 
hint  to  doctors  and  nurses,  who  do  not  always  (the  latter  indeed  scarcely 
ever)  consider  the  necessity  of  extreme  caution  when  speaking  about 
their  patients  and  in  their  presence.  It  is  probable  that  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  accidents,  fatal  and  otherwise,  which  have  befallen 
delirious  patients  might  be  traced  to  incautious  remarks  made  in  their 
hearing  by  foolish  nurses  or  forgetful  doctors. 

In  some  cases  doctors  have  had  to  excite  a  strong  antagonistic  feeling 
against  tendencies  of  this  kind.  Thus  Zerffi  relates  that  an  English 
physician  was  once  consulted  by  the  mistress  of  a  ladies'  school  where 
many  girls  had  become  liable  to  fits  of  hysterics.  He  tried  several 
remedies,  but  in  vain.  At  last,  justly  regarding  the  epidemic  as  arising 
from  the  influence  of  imagination  on  the  weaker  girls  (one  hysterical  girl 
having  infected  the  others),  he  determined  to  exert  a  stronger  antagonistic 
influence  on  the  weak  minds  of  his  patients.  He  therefore  remarked 
casually  to  the  mistress  of  the  school,  in  the  hearing  of  the  girls,  that  he 
had  now  tried  all  methods  but  one,  which  he  would  try,  as  a  last  resource, 
when  next  he  called — "  the  application  of  a  red-hot  iron  to  the  spine  of 
the  patients  so  as  to  quiet  their  nervously-excited  systems."  "  Strange 
to  say,"  remarks  Zerffi — meaning,  no  doubt,  "  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that " — "  the  red-hot  iron  was  never  applied,  for  the  hysterical  attacks 
ceased  as  if  by  magic." 

In  another  case  mentioned  by  Zerffi,  a  revival  mania  in  a  large 
school  near  Cologne  was  similarly  brought  to  an  abrupt  end.  The 
Government  sent  an  inspector.  He  found  that  the  boys  had  visions  of 
Christ,  the  Virgin,  and  departed  saints.  He  threatened  to  close  the 
school  if  these  visions  continued,  and  thus  to  exclude  the  students  from 
all  the  prospects  which  their  studies  afforded  them.  "  The  effect  was  as 
magical  as  the  red-hot  iron  remedy — the  revivals  ceased  as  if  by  magic." 
The  following  singular  cases  are  related  in  Zimmermann's  /Solitude  : — 
A  nun,  in  a  very  large  convent  in  France,  began  to  mew  like  a  cat. 
At  last  all  the  nuns  began  to  mew  together  every  day  at  a  certain  time, 
and  continued  mewing  for  several  hours  together.  This  daily  cat-concert 
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continued,  until  the  nuns  were  informed  that  a  company  of  soldiers  was 
placed  by  the  police  before  the  entrance  of  the  convent,  and  that  the 
soldiers  were  provided  with  rods  with  which  they  would  whip  the  nuns 
until  they  promised  not  to  mew  any  more."  ..."  In  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, a  nun  in  a  German  convent  fell  to  biting  her  companions.  In  the 
course  of  a  short  time  all  the  nuns  of  this  convent  began  biting  each 
other.  The  news  of  this  infatuation  among  the  nuns  soon  spread,  and 
excited  the  same  elsewhere ;  the  biting  mania  passing  from  convent  to 
convent  through  a  great  part  of  Germany.  It  afterwards  visited  the 
nunneries  of  Holland,  and  even  spread  as  far  as  Rome."  No  sug- 
gestion of  bodily  disease  is  made  in  either  case.  But  anyone  who  considers 
how  utterly  unnatural  is  the  manner  of  life  in  monastic  communities 
will  not  need  the  evidence  derived  from  the  spread  of  such  preposterous 
habits  to  be  assured  that  in  convents  the  perfectly  sane  mind  in  a  per- 
fectly healthy  body  must  be  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

The  dancing  mania,  which  spread  through  a  large  part  of  Europe  in 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  although  it  eventually  attacked 
persons  who  were  seemingly  in  robust  health,  yet  had  its  origin  in  disease. 
Dr.  Hecker,  who  has  given  the  most  complete  account  we  have  of  this 
strange  mania,  in  his  Epidemics  of  the  Middle  Ages,  says  that  when  the 
disease  was  completely  developed  the  attack  commenced  with  epileptic 
convulsions.  "  Those  affected  fell  to  the  ground  senseless,  panting  and 
labouring  for  breath.  They  foamed  at  the  mouth,  and  suddenly  spring- 
ing up  began  their  dance  amidst  strange  contortions.  They  formed 
circles  hand  in  hand,  and  appearing  to  have  lost  all  control  over  their 
senses  continued  dancing,  regardless  of  the  bystanders,  for  hours  to- 
gether, in  wild  delirium,  until  at  length  they  fell  to  the  ground  in  a 
state  of  exhaustion.  They  then  complained  of  extreme  oppression,  and 
groaned  as  if  in  the  agonies  of  death,  until  they  were  swathed  in  clothes 
bound  tightly  round  their  waists ;  upon  which  they  again  recovered,  and 
remained  free  from  complaint  until  the  next  attack.  .  .  .  While  dancing 
they  neither  saw  nor  heard,  being  insensible  to  external  impressions 
through  the  senses ;  but  they  were  haunted  by  visions,  their  fancies 
conjuring  up  spirits,  whose  names  they  shrieked  out ;  and  some  of  them 
afterwards  asserted  that  they  felt  as  if  they  had  been  immersed  in  a 
stream  of  blood,  which  obliged  them  to  leap  so  high.  Others  during 
the  paroxysm  saw  the  heavens  open,  and  the  Saviour  enthroned  with 
the  Virgin  Mary,  according  as  the  religious  notions  of  the  age  were 
strangely  and  variously  reflected  in  their  imaginations."  The  epidemic 
attacked  people  of  all  stations,  but  especially  those  who  led  a  sedentary 
life,  such  as  shoemakers  and  tailors  ;  yet  even  the  most  robust  peasants 
finally  yielded  to  it.  They  "  abandoned  their  labours  in  the  fields  as  if 
they  were  possessed  by  evil  spirits,  and  those  affected  were  seen  as- 
sembling indiscriminately  from  time  to  time,  at  certain  appointed  places, 
and,  unless  prevented  by  the  lookers-on,  continued  to  dance  without  in- 
termission, until  their  very  last  breath  was  expended.  Their  fury  and 
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extravagance  of  demeanour  so  completely  deprived  them  of  their  senses, 
that  many  of  them  dashed  their  brains  out  against  the  walls  and  corners 
of  buildings,  or  rushed  headlong  into  rapid  rivers,  where  they  found  a 
watery  grave.  Roaring  and  foaming  as  they  were,  the  bystanders  could 
only  succeed  in  restraining  them  by  placing  benches  and  chairs  in  their 
way,  so  that  by  the  high  leaps  they  were  thus  tempted  to  take,  their 
strength  might  be  exhausted.  As  soon  as  this  was  the  case  they  fell, 
as  it  were,  lifeless  to  the  ground,  and  by  very  slow  degrees  recovered 
their  strength.  Many  there  were  who  even  with  all  this  exertion  had 
not  expended  the  violence  of  the  tempest  which  raged  within  them  ;  but 
awoke  with  newly  revived  powers  and  again  and  again  mixed  with  the 
crowd  of  dancers ;  until  at  length  the  violent  excitement  of  their  dis- 
ordered nerves  was  allayed  by  the  great  involuntary  exertion  of  their 
limbs,  and  the  mental  disorder  was  calmed  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  body. 
The  cure  effected  by  these  stormy  attacks  was  in  many  cases  so  perfect, 
that  some  patients  returned  to  the  factory  or  plough,  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  paid  the  penalty  of  their  folly  by 
so  total  a  loss  of  power,  that  they  could  not  regain  their  former  health, 
even  by  the  employment  of  the  most  strengthening  remedies." 

It  may  be  doubted,  perhaps,  by  some  whether  such  instances  as  these 
illustrate  so  much  the  state  to  which  the  mind  is  reduced  when  the 
body  is  diseased,  as  the  state  to  which  the  body  is  reduced  when  the 
mind  is  diseased,  though,  as  we  have  seen,  the  dancing  mania  when  fully 
developed  followed  always  on  bodily  illness.  In  the  cases  we  now  have 
to  deal  with,  the  diseased  condition  of  the  body  was  unmistakable. 

Mrs.  Hemans  on  her  deathbed  said  that  it  was  impossible  for 
imagination  to  picture  or  pen  to  describe  the  delightful  visions  which 
passed  before  her  mind.  They  made  her  waking  hours  more  delightful 
than  those  passed  in  sleep.  It  is  evident  that  these  visions  had  their 
origin  in  the  processes  of  change  affecting  the  substance  of  the  brain  as 
the  disease  of  the  body  progressed.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
substance  of  the  brain  was  undergoing  changes  necessarily  tending  to 
its  ultimate  decay  and  dissolution.  Quite  possibly  the  changes  were 
such  as  might  occur  under  the  influence  of  suitable  medicinal  or  stimu- 
lant substances,  and  without  any  subsequent  ill  effects.  Dr.  Richardson, 
in  an  interesting  article  on  ether- drinking  and  extra-alcoholic  intoxica- 
tion (Gentleman's  Magazine  for  October),  makes  a  remark  which  sug- 
gests that  the  medical  men  of  our  day  look  forward  to  the  discovery  of 
means  for  obtaining  some  such  influence  over  the  action  of  the  brain. 
After  describing  the  action  of  methylic  and  ethylic  ethers  in  his  own 
case,  he  says  :  "  They  who  have  felt  this  condition,  who  have  lived,  as 
it  were,  in  another  life,  however  transitorily,  are  easily  led  to  declare 
with  Davy  that  '  nothing  exists  but  thoughts  !  the  universe  is  composed 
of  impressions,  ideas,  pleasures,  and  pains  ! '  I  believe  it  is  so,  and  that 
we  might  by  scientific  art,  and  there  is  such  an  art,  learn  to  live  alto- 
gether in  a  new  sphere  of  impressions,  ideas,  pleasures,  and  pains.'' 
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"  But  stay,"  he  adds,  as  if  lie  had  said  too  much,  "  I  am  anticipating, 
unconsciously,  something  else  that  is  in  my  mind.  The  rest  is  silence ;  I 
must  return  to  the  world  in  which  we  now  live,  and  which  all  know." 

Mr.  Butterworth  mentions  the  case  of  the  Rev.  William  Tennent,  of 
Freehold,  New  Jersey,  as  illustrative  of  strange  mental  faculties  possessed 
during  disease.  Tennent  was  supposed  to  be  far  gone  in  consumption. 
At  last,  after  a  protracted  illnass,  he  seemingly  died,  and  preparations 
•were  made  for  his  funeral.  Not  only  were  his  friends  deceived,  but 
he  was  deceived  himself,  for  he  thought  he  was  dead,  and  that  his 
spirit  had  entered  Paradise.  "  His  soul,  as  he  thought,  was  borne  aloft 
to  celestial  altitudes,  and  was  enraptured  by  visions  of  God  and  all  the 
hosts  of  Heaven.  He  seemed  to  dwell  in  an  enchanted  region  of  limitless 
light  and  inconceivable  splendour.  At  last  an  angel  came  to  him  and 
told  him  that  he  must  go  back.  Darkness,  like  an  overawing  shadow, 
shut  out  the  celestial  glories ;  and,  full  of  sudden  horror,  he  uttered  a 
deep  groan.  This  dismal  utterance  was  heard  by  those  around  him,  and 
prevented  him  from  being  buried  alive,  after  all  the  preparations  had 
been  made  for  the  removal  of  the  body." 

We  must  not  fall  into  the  mistake  of  supposing,  however,  as  many 
seem  to  do,  that  the  visions  seen  under  such  conditions,  or  by  ecstatics, 
really  present  truths  of  which  the  usual  mental  faculties  could  not  be- 
come cognisant.  We  have  heard  such  cases  as  the  deathbed  visions  of 
Mrs.  Hemans,  and  the  trance  visions  of  Tennent,  urged  as  evidence  in 
favour  of  special  forms  of  doctrine.  We  have  no  thought  of  attack- 
ing these,  but  assuredly  they  derive  no  support  from  evidence  of  this 
sort.  The  dying  Hindoo  has  visions  which  the  Christian  would  cer- 
tainly not  regard  as  heaven-born.  The  Mahomedan  sees  the  plains  of 
Paradise,  peopled  by  the  houris  of  his  heaven,  but  we  do  not  on  that 
account  accept  the  Koran  as  the  sole  guide  to  religious  truth.  The  fact 
is,  that  the  visions  pictured  by  the  mind  during  the  disease  of  the  body, 
or  in  the  ecstatic  condition,  have  their  birth  in  the  mind  itself,  and  take 
their  form  from  the  teachings  with  which  that  mind  has  been  imbued. 
They  may,  indeed,  seem  utterly  unlike  those  we  should  expect  from  the 
known  character  of  the  visionary,  just  as  the  thoughts  of  a  dying  man 
may  be,  and  often  are,  very  far  removed  from  the  objects  which  had 
occupied  all  his  attention  during  the  later  years  of  his  life.  But  if  the 
history  of  the  childhood  and  youth  of  an  ecstatic  could  be  fully  known, 
or  if  (which  is  exceedingly  unlikely)  we  could  obtain  a  strictly  truthful 
account  of  such  matters  from  himself,  we  should  find  nearly  every  cir- 
cumstance of  his  visions  explained,  or  at  least  an  explanation  suggested. 
For,  after  all,  much  which  would  be  necessary  to  exactly  show  the  origin 
of  all  he  saw,  would  be  lost,  since  the  brain  retains  impressions  of  many 
things  of  which  the  conscious  memory  has  entirely  passed  away. 

The  vivid  picturing  of  forgotten  events  of  life  is  a  familiar  experience 
of  the  opium-eater.  Thus  De  Quincey  says  :  "  The  minutest  incidents  of 
childhood  or  forgotten  scenes  of  later  years,  were  often  revived.  I  could 
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not  be  said  to  recollect  them,  for  if  I  had  been  told  of  them  when  waking, 
I  should  not  have  been  able  to  acknowledge  them  as  part  of  my  past  expe- 
rience. But  placed  as  they  were  before  me  in  dreams  like  intuitions,  and 
clothed  in  all  their  evanescent  circumstances  and  accompanying  feelings, 
I  recognised  them  instantaneously."  A  similar  return  of  long-forgotten 
scenes  and  incidents  to  the  mind  may  be  noticed,  though  not  to  the  same 
degree,  when  wine  has  been  taken  in  moderate  quantity  after  a  long  fast. 

The  effects  of  hachisch  are  specially  interesting  in  this  connection, 
because,  xinless  a  very  powerful  dose  has  been  taken,  the  hachischin  does 
not  wholly  lose  the  power  of  introspection,  so  that  he  is  able  afterwards 
to  recall  what  has  passed  through  his  mind  when  he  was  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  drug.  Now  Moreau,  in  his  interesting  Etudes  Psycho- 
logiques  (Du  Hachich  et  d' Alienation  Mentale),  says  that  the  first  result  of 
a  dose  sufficient  to  produce  the  hachisch  fantasia  is  a  feeling  of  intense 
happiness.  "  It  is  really  happiness  which  is  produced  by  the  hachisch ;  and 
by  this  simply  an  enjoyment  entirely  moral,  and  by  no  means  sensual  as 
we  might  be  induced  to  suppose.  This  is  surely  a  very  curious  circum- 
stance ;  and  some  remarkable  inferences  might  be  drawn  from  it ;  this, 
for  instance,  among  others — that  every  feeling  of  joy  and  gladness,  even 
when  the  cause  of  it  is  exclusively  moral — that  those  enjoyments  which 
are  least  connected  with  material  objects,  the  most  spiritual,  the  most 
ideal,  may  be  nothing  else  than  sensations  purely  physical,  developed  in 
the  interior  of  the  system,  as  are  those  procured  by  hachisch.  At  least  so 
far  as  relates  to  that  of  which  we  are  internally  conscious,  there  is  no 
distinction  between  these  tVro  orders  of  sensations,  in  spite  of  the  diversity 
in  the  causes  to  which  they  are  due;  for  the  'hachisch-eater  is  happy,  not 
like  the  gourmand  or  the  famished  man  when  satisfying  his  appetite,  or 
the  voluptuary  in  gratifying  his  amative  desires,  but  like  him  who  hears 
tidings  which  fill  him  with  joy,  like  the  miser  counting  his  treasures,  the 
gambler  who  is  successful  at  play,  or  the  ambitious  man  who  is  intoxi- 
cated with  success." 

Our  special  object,  however,  in  noting  the  effects  of  opium  and  ha- 
chisch, is  rather  to  note  how  the  mental  processes  or  faculties  observed 
during  certain  states  of  disease  may  be  produced  artificially,  than  to  enter 
into  the  considerations  discussed  by  Dr.  Moreau.  It  is  singular  that 
while  the  Mohamedan  order  of  Hachischin  (or  Assassins)  bring  about  by 
the  use  of  their  favourite  drug  such  visions  as  accompany  the  progress  of 
certain  forms  of  disease,  the  Hindoo  devotees  called  the  Yogi  are  able  to  ' 
produce  artificially  the  state  of  mind  and  body  recognised  in  cataleptic 
patients.  The  less-advanced  Yogi  can  only  enter  the  state  of  abstraction 
called  reverie ;  but  the  higher  orders  can  simulate  absolute  inanition,  the 
heart  apparently  ceasing  to  beat,  the  lungs  to  act,  and  the  nerves  to 
convey  impressions  to  the  brain,  even  though  the  body  be  subjected  to 
processes  which  would  cause  extreme  torture  under  ordinary  conditions. 
"When  in  this  state,"  says  Carpenter,  "the  Yogi  are  supposed  to  be 
completely  possessed  by  Brahma,  '  the  supreme  soul,'  and  to  be  incapable 
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of  sin  in  thought,  word,  or  deed."  It  has  been  supposed  that  this  was 
the  state  into  which  those  entered  who  in  old  times  were  resorted  to  as 
oracles.  But  it  has  happened  that  in  certain  stages  of  disease  the  power 
of  assuming  the  death-like  state  has  been  possessed  for  a  time.  Thus 
Colonel  Townsend,  who  died  in  1797,  we  read,  had  in  his  last  sickness  the 
extraordinary  power  of  apparently  dying  and  returning  to  life  again  at 
will.  "  I  found  his  pulse  sink  gradually,"  says  Dr.  Cheyne,  who  attended 
him,  "  so  that  I  could  not  feel  it  by  the  most  exact  or  nice  touch.  Dr. 
Raymond  could  not  detect  the  least  motion  of  the  heart,  nor  Dr.  Skrine 
the  least  soil  of  the  breath  upon  the  bright  mirror  held  to  the  mouth. 
We  began  to  fear  he  was  actually  dead.  He  then  began  to  breathe 
softly."  Colonel  Townsend  repeated  the  experiment  several  times  during 
his  illness,  and  could  always  render  himself  insensible  at  will. 

•Lastly,  we  may  mention  a  case,  which,  however,  though  illustrating 
in  some  degree  the  influence  of  bodily  illness  on  the  mind,  shows  still 
more  strikingly  how  the  mind  may  influence  the  body — that  of  Louise 
Lateau,  the  Belgian  peasant.     This  girl  had  been  prostrated  by  a  long 
and  exhausting  illness,  from  which  she  recovered  rapidly  after  receiving 
the  sacrament.     This  circumstance  made  a  strong  impression  on   her 
mind.     Her  thoughts  dwelt  constantly  on  the  circumstances  attending 
the  death  of  Christ.     At  length  she  noticed  that,  on  every  Friday,  blood 
came  from  a  spot  in  her  left  side.     "  In  the  course  of  a  few  months  simi- 
lar bleeding  spots  established  themselves  on  the  front  and  back  of  each 
hand,  and  on  the  upper  surface  of  each  foot,  while  a  circle  of  small  spots 
formed  in  the  forehead,  and  the  haemorrhage  from  these  recurred  every 
Friday,  sometimes  to  a  considerable  amount.     About  the  same  time,  fits 
of  ecstasy  began  to  occur,  commencing  every  Friday  between  eight  and 
nine  in  the  morning,  and  ending  about  six  in  the  evening  ;  interrupting 
her  in  conversation,  in  prayer,  or  in  manual  occupations.     This  state," 
says  Dr.  Carpenter,  "  appears  to  have  been  intermediate  between  that  of 
the  biologised  and  that  of  the  hypnotised  subject ;  for  whilst  as  uncon- 
scious as  the  latter  of  all  sense-impressions,  she  retained,  like  the  former, 
a  recollection  of  all  that  had  passed  through  her  mind  during  the  ecstasy. 
She  described  herself  as  suddenly  plunged  into  a  vast  flood  of  bright 
light,  from  which  more  or  less  distinct  forms  began  to  evolve  themselves; 
and  she  then  witnessed  the  several  scenes  of  the  Passion  successively 
passing  before  her.     She  minutely  described  the  cross  and  the  vestments, 
the  wounds,  the  crown  of  thorns  about  the  head  of  the  Saviour,  and  gave 
various  details  regarding  the  persons  about  the  cross,  the  disciples,  holy 
women,   Jews   and  Roman   soldiers.     And  the  progress  of  her  vision 
might  be  traced  by  the  succession  of  actions  she  performed  at  various 
stages  of  it :  most  of  these  movements  expressive  of  her  own  emotions, 
whilst  regularly  about  three  in  the  afternoon  she  extended  her  limbs  in 
the  form  of  a  cross.     The  fit  terminated  with  a  state  of  extreme  physical 
prostration ;  the  pulse  being  scarcely  perceptible,  the  breathing  slow  and 
feeble,  and  the  whole  surface  bedewed  with  a  cold  perspiration.     After 
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this  state  had  continued  for  about  ten  minutes,  a  return  to  the  normal 
condition  rapidly  took  place." 

There  seems  no  reason  for  supposing  that  there  was  any  deceit  on 
the  part  of  Louise  Lateau  herself,  though  that  she  was  self-deceived  no 
one  can  reasonably  doubt.  Of  course  many  in  Belgium,  especially  the 
more  ignorant  and  superstitious  (including  large  numbers  of  the  clergy 
and  of  religious  orders  of  men  and  women),  believed  that  her  ecstasies 
were  miraculous,  and  no  doubt  she  believed  so  herself.  But  none  of 
the  circumstances  observed  in  her  case,  or  related  by  her,  were  such  as 
the  physiologist  would  find  any  difficulty  in  accepting  or  explaining. 
Her  visions  were  such  as  might  have  been  expected  in  a  person  of  her 
peculiar  nervous  organisation,  weakened  as  her  body  had  been  by  long 
illness,  and  her  mind  affected  by  what  she  regarded  as  her  miraculous 
recovery.  As  to  the  transudation  of  blood  from  the  skin,  Dr.  Tuke,  in 
his  Illustrations  of  the  Influence  of  the  Mind  upon  the  Body  in  Health 
and  Disease  (p.  267),  shows  the  phenomenon  to  be  naturally  explicable. 
It  is  a  well-authenticated  fact  that  under  strong  emotional  excitement 
blood  escapes  through  the  perspiratory  ducts,  apparently  through  the 
rupture  of  the  walls  of  the  capillary  passages  of  the  skin. 

We  see,  then,  in  Louise  Lateau's  case,  how  the  mind  affected  by 
disease  may  acquire  faculties  not  possessed  during  health,  and  how  in 
turn  the  mind  thus  affected  may  influence  the  body  so  strangely  as  to 
suggest  to  ignorant  or  foolish  persons  the  operation  of  supernatural 
agencies.  Of  the  influence  of  the  mind  on  the  body,  we  may  speak  more 
fully  on  another  occasion. 

The  general  conclusion  to  which  we  seem  led  by  the  observed  pecu- 
liarities in  the  mental  faculties  during  disease  is  that  the  mind  depends 
greatly  on  the  state  of  the  body  for  the  co-ordination  of  its  various  powers. 
In  health  these  are  related  in  what  may  be  called  the  normal  manner. 
Faculties  capable  of  great  development  under  other  conditions  exist  in 
moderate  degree  only,  while  probably,  either  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
certain  faculties  are  held  in  control  by  others.  But  during  illness  facul- 
ties, not  ordinarily  used,  suddenly  or  very  rapidly  acquire  undue  pre- 
dominance, and  controlling  faculties  usually  effective  are  greatly  weak- 
ened. Then  for  a  while  the  mental  capacity  seems  entirely  changed. 
Powers  supposed  not  to  exist  at  all  (for  of  mental  faculties,  as  of  certain 
other  qualities,  de  non  existentibus  et  de  non  apparentibus  eadem  est 
ratio]  seem  suddenly  created,  as  if  by  a  miracle.  Faculties  ordinarily  so 
strong  as  to  be  considered  characteristic  seem  suddenly  destroyed,  since 
they  no  longer  produce  any  perceptible  effect.  Or,  as  Brown- Sequard 
says,  summing  up  the  results  of  a  number  of  illustrative  cases  described 
in  a  course  of  lectures  delivered  in  Boston  :  "  It  would  seem  that  the 
mind  is  largely  dependent  on  physical  conditions  for  the  exercise  of  its 
faculties,  and  that  its  strength  and  most  remarkable  powers,  as  well  as  its 
apparent  weakness,  are  often  most  clearly  shown  and  recognised  by  some 
inequality  of  action  in  periods  of  disturbed  and  greatly  impaired  health." 
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IN  common  with,  that  of  all  men  who,  from  the  lowest  origin  and 
through  the  most  extraordinary  obstacles,  have  made  their  way  to 
fame  and  power,  the  life  of  William  Cobbett  must  at  all  times,  and 
under  all  variations  of  opinion,  derive  a  certain  claim  on  our  attention, 
from  the  purely  human  interest  attaching  to  it.  At  the  present  day, 
however,  it  possesses  something  more  than  this.  Many  of  the  social  and 
political  questions  which  Cobbett  was  the  first  to  i-aise  in  this  country 
slumbered  for  a  long  time  after  his  death,  and  have  only  recently  reap- 
peared. They  have  taken,  indeed,  a  very  different  form  from  that  which 
they  wore  in  his  hands,  but  they  are  essentially  the  same  questions,  and 
to  Cobbett  belongs  the  credit,  for  good  or  for  evil,  of  having  been  the 
first  to  indicate  their  existence.  It  would  be  far  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  article  to  consider  these  questions  on  their  merits ;  but  as  en- 
twined with  the  growth  of  a  very  uncommon  character,  they  possess  a 
collateral  interest  sufficient  to  excuse  the  introduction  of  them  in  an  essay 
which  is  not  political. 

Cobbett  was  born  at  Farnham,  in  Surrey,  on  March  9,  1762. 
His  father  was  the  son  of  a  day-labourer,  but  had  risen,  himself  into  the 
position  of  a  small  occupier,  and,  according  to  the  account  given  of  him 
in  the  Annual  Register,  kept  the  public-house  called  the  "  Jolly  Farmer." 
The  grandfather,  who  had  worked  forty  years  for  the  same  master,  died 
before  William  Cobbett  was  born.  Everyone,  his  grandson  hopes, 
"  will  have  the  goodness  to  believe  that  he  was  no  philosopher — neither 
was  he  a  Deist — and  all  his  children  were  born  in  wedlock.  The  legacies 
he  left  were  his  scythe,  his  reap-hook,  and  his  flail."  His  grandmother 
he  remembered  well,  who  lived  "  in  a  little  thatched  cottage  with  a 
garden  before  the  door.  It  had  but  two  windows ;  a  damson  tree 
shaded  one,  and  a  clump  of  filberts  the  other.  Here  I  and  my  brother 
went  every  Christmas  and  Whitsuntide  to  spend  a  week  or  two,  and 
torment  the  poor  old  woman  with  our  noise  and  dilapidations.  She  used 
to  give  us  milk  and  bread  for  breakfast,  an  apple  pudding  for  dinner, 
and  bread  and  cheese  for  supper.  Her  fire  was  made  of  turf  cut  from  the 
neighbouring  heath,  and  her  evening  light  was  a  rush  dipped  in  grease." 
As  soon  as  the  boy  William  was  old  enough  to  be  useful  on  the  farm,  ho 
was  set  to  work.  Scaring  birds  was  of  course  his  first  occupation ;  and 
he  was  sent  into  the  field  with  his  wooden  bottle  and  his  satchel  when  he 
was  hardly  big  enough  to  climb  the  gates  and  stiles.  Here  he  remained 
the  whole  day,  finding  it,  as  he  tells  us,  a  task  of  infinite  difficulty  to  get 
home  at  night.  Had  a  commission  been  appointed  in  those  days  to 
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inquire  into  the  condition  of  agricultural  children,  would  this  have  been 
accounted  cruelty  ?  Cobbett,  at  all  events,  throve  under  the  system. 
In  due  time  he  was  set  to  weed  wheat,  then  to  lead  a  horse  at  harrowing ; 
and  eventually  he  joined  the  reapers  at  harvest,  and  rose  to  the  dignity 
of  driving  the  team,  and  holding  the  plough.  "  Honest  pride  and  happy 
days  ! "  says  he.  Cobbett,  however,  even  at  this  early  age,  appears  to 
have  been  more  alive  to  the  beauties  of  nature  than  most  children  of  his 
class  or  perhaps  of  any  other  class.  He  remembered  the  pleasure  that  he 
took  when  a  very  little  boy  in  the  birds  and  the  flowers,  in  the  primroses 
and  blue-bells  clustering  on  the  hedge  banks,  and  the  song  of  the  linnets 
in  the  spreading  trees  above  his  head.  He  was  also,  as  he  continued 
through  life,  keenly  alive  to  the  sports  of  the  field,  and  at  the  cry  of  the 
hounds  used  to  start  from  his  work  and  dash  after  them  wherever  they 
led  him.  When  he  was  about  fourteen  he  accompanied  his  father  to  Wey- 
hill  fair,  and  heard  the  London  Gazette  read  out  at  supper  announcing 
the  taking  of  Long  Island  by  the  British.  But  it  was  not  till  he  was 
more  than  twenty  that  his  mind  was  really  stirred  to  look  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  own  happy  valley,  and  to  grow  impatient  of  his  homely  life. 
In  the  autumn  of  1782  he  paid  a  visit  to  a  relative  who  lived  near  Ports- 
mouth, and  his  first  view  of  the  sea  from  the  top  of  Portsdown  Hill 
inspired  him  with  a  sudden  longing  to  be  a  sailor.  He  went  on  board 
a  man-of-war  with  that  object,  but  the  captain  good-naturedly  refused  to 
take  him,  and  he  returned  to  the  plough  once  more,  but  "  spoiled  for  a 
farmer."  His  former  amusement  palled  upon  him,  and  to  surpass  his 
brothers  in  the  labours  of  the  field  no  longer  satisfied  his  ambition. 

At  length,  in  May  1783,  when  he  was  dressed  to  go  to  a  neighbour- 
ing fair  in  company  with  some  village  girls,  he  met  the  London  coach  just 
as  he  sallied  from  home,  and,  unable  to  resist  the  impulse  of  the  moment, 
mounted  to  the  roof  and  was  soon  deposited  in  London  to  make  his  own 
fortune.  He  descended  from  the  coach  almost  penniless,  for  his  little 
stock  of  money,  consisting  of  a  few  crown  and  half-crown  pieces,  which 
he  says  he  had  been  years  in  amassing,  "  melted  away  like  snow  before 
the  sun  when  touched  by  the  fingers  of  the  innkeepers  and  their  waiters." 
He  was  indebted  for  immediate  shelter  to  the  generosity  of  one  of  his 
fellow-travellers,  a  hop  merchant,  who  had  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Cobbett's  father  at  Weyhill.  Through  him  he  obtained  a  situation  as 
clerk  to  an  attorney  in  Gray's  Inn,  but  finding  this  life  intolerable,  he  en- 
listed in  the  54th  Regiment,  and  was  soon  on  his  way  to  Nova  Scotia.  Cob- 
bett remained  in  the  army  for  seven  years,  rose  to  the  rank  of  sergeant- 
major,  and  obtained  his  discharge  in  1791  with  a  very  flattering  testi- 
monial from  his  major,  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald.  These  seven  years  are 
in  some  respects  the  most  wonderful  of  Cobbett's  life.  There  is  no  need 
to  describe  what  a  barrack-room  was  in  those  days.  Yet  with  all  the 
interruptions,  distractions,  and  temptations  to  which  every  hour  of  his 
leisure  was  necessarily  exposed,  he  steadily  applied  himself  to  the  work  of 
self-education.  He  procured  a  Lowttis  English  Grammar,  to  which,  says 
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he,  "I  applied  myself  with  unceasing  assiduity.  .  .  .  The  pains  I  took 
cannot  be  described;  I  wrote  the  whole  grammar  out  two  or  three  times; 
I  got  it  by  heart.  I  repeated  it  every  morning  and  every  evening,  and 
when  on  guard,  I  imposed  on  myself  the  task  of  saying  it  all  over  once 
every  time  I  was  posted  sentinel."  At  the  same  time  he  was  reading 
Watts'  Logic,  and  books  on  rhetoric  and  geometry,  the  authors  of  which 
he  afterwards  forgot.  He  had  read  a  little  in  general  literature  besides ; 
and  used  to  boast  that  he  was  a  much  better  educated  man  than  "  the 
frivolous  dunces"  who  came  from  Westminster  and  Eton.  But  for  the 
want  of  the  training  to  be  got  at  these  despised  institutions,  Cobbett,  in 
the  judgment  of  Lord  Calling,  never  did  himself  justice  in  the  arena 
of  political  philosophy.  Undoubtedly,  with  the  advantages  of  a  regular 
education  he  would  have  been  less  violent,  less  coarse,  and  less  really 
superficial  than  he  was.  But  whether  his  influence  with  the  public  would 
have  been  any  the  greater  on  that  account  may  reasonably  be  doubted. 
It  was  the  simplicity  and  directness  of  his  writings  which  made  them  so 
popular  and  so  powerful ;  and  these  are  not  always  reconcilable  with  the 
study  of  first  principles,  the  investigation  of  remote  causes,  and  the 
analysis  and  comparison  of  complex  and  divergent  products.  Such 
as  he  was,  however,  he  had  made  himself  by  these  seven  years  of 
application,  and  the  achievement  is  probably  unique. 

In  February  1792,  he  married  Anne  Pteid,  a  young  woman  who  had 
saved  some  money  in  domestic  service ;  and  after  trying  his  fortune  as  a 
bookseller  and  journalist  in  America,  where  he  made  himself  famous  in 
the  town  of  Philadelphia  under  the  sobriquet  of  "  Peter  Porcupine,"  he 
returned  to  England  in  the  last  year  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

When  Cobbett  disembarked  at  Falmouth  on  the  8th  of  July,  1800, 
he  brought  back  to  England  a  Tory  of  the  old  school,  in  whom  Boling- 
broke  and  Barnard  would  have  recognised  a  kindred  spirit.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  Tories  were  at  this  time  in  power,  and  obnoxious  to  many 
of  the  same  charges  which  the  Craftsman  used  to  bring  against  the  Whigs. 
The  great  expense  of  government,  the  increase  of  the  national  debt, 
the  depression  of  the  landed  interest,  the  growth  of  jobbery  and  corrup- 
tion, &c.  &c.,  stared  Cobbett  in  the  face  when  he  returned  from  America 
as  broadly  as  they  did  Bolingbroke  when  he  returned  from  France.  But 
the  Tories  were  Cobbett's  friends,  and  it  was  necessary  that  he  should 
learn  to  distinguish  between  their  principles  and  their  practices.  Of  the 
former,  however,  he  had  no  philosophical  conceptions,  and  the  latter 
offered  by  far  the  more  tempting  field  for  his  peculi  ir  talents.  However, 
he  did  at  first  begin  work  as  a  supporter  of  the  Government ;  nor  do  we 
know  what  authority  Lord  Calling  had  for  stating  that  Mr.  Pitt's  omis- 
sion to  take  proper  notice  of  him  was  one  main  cause  of  his  defection. 

The  evidence,  which  is  supplied  by  Mr.  Smith's  Biography,*  does  not 

' 

*  William  Cobbett :  a  Biography.  By  Edward  Smith.  London :  Sampson  Low  and 
Co.  1878. 
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corroborate  this  statement.     There  we  find  that  as  soon  as  Cobbett  came 
to  England,  Mr.  Windham,  Pitt's  Secretary  at  War,  invited  him  to  dinner  ; 
that  he  met  on  that  occasion  a  company  of  distinguished  men,  including 
the  Prime  Minister  himself;  that  the  latter  was  extremely  gracious  to 
him ;  and  that  he  left  the  table  determined  to  start  a  daily  paper  and 
support  the  monarchy.     He  might  at  this  time,  if  he  had  liked,  had  a 
Government  paper  as  a  free  gift,  which  he   owns"  would  have  been 
a  valuable  property.     It  is  true,  as  Lord  Dalling  also  points  out,  that 
the  favour  with  which  Mr.  Pitt  regarded  the  Roman  Catholics  told  against 
him  in  the  estimation  of  Cobbett,  who  at  this  period  of  his  life  was  a 
staunch  anti-Romanist  and  Churchman ;  but  it  could  not  have  been  this 
alone  which  prompted  him  to  attack  the  Government.     There  is  some 
reason  to  believe  that  Cobbett  for  a  time  may  have  fallen  under  the  in- 
fluence of  those  discontented  Tories  who  resented  Mr.  Pitt's  predominance, 
and  the  distance  at  which  he  kept  his  followers.    At  all  events  it  is  both 
amusing  and  interesting  to  find  him  in  an  early  number  of  the  Political 
Register  gravely  admonishing  the  minister  for  his  neglect  of  the  High 
Church  clergy  and  his  advancement  of  low-bred  men  to  the  first  positions 
in  the  country.    This  was  displeasing,  he  said,  to  the  English  people,  who 
had  always  been  accustomed  to  see  political  power  in  the  hands  of  men 
of  birth  and  station.    In  much  the  same  spirit  are  his  sneers  at  the  other 
Tory  writers  of  the  day,  among  whom  he  was  about  to  enrol  himself. 
Many  of  them  had  written  to  him  in  America,  and  sent  him  their 
pamphlets,  on  the  title-pages  of  which  the  word  "  esquire  "  always  came 
after  their  names.     He  had  letters  at  one  time  from  four  "  squires  "  on 
his  table.    When  he  left  England,  he  said,  men  used  to  give  the  name  of 
squire  to  none  but  gentlemen  of  great  landed  estate,  keeping  their  car- 
riages, hounds,  and  so  forth ;  so  that  his  head  was  nearly  turned  by  find- 
ing himself,  who  but  ten  years  before  "  was  clumping  about  in  nailed 
shoes  and  a  smock  frock,"  on  such  intimate  terms  with  four  grandees  of 
this  rank.  What  was  his  astonishment,  then,  on  coming  to  London,  to  find 
who  these  squires  really  were — mere  pamphleteers  and  pensioners,  and  men 
of  no  origin  at  all !    Among  them  all,  he  says,  John  Reeves  and  William 
Gifford  were  the  only  men  of  real  talent ;  and  these  spent  their  lives 
"in  upholding  measures  which  they  abhorred,  and  in  eulogising  men 
whom  they  despised."     The  rest  of  the  crew,  as  he  calls  them,  were  "  a 
low,  talentless  set,"  into  which  he  dreaded  the  idea  of  falling,  and  he 
seems  to  wish  us  to  believe  that  it  was  this  feeling  as  much  as  any  other 
which  explains   his   alienation  from  Pitt.     He  gave  him,  however,  a 
tolerably   consistent  general  support  till  the  Peace    of  Amiens.     The 
Porcupine,  a  daily  paper,  appeared  on  the  30th  of  October,  1800,  with 
the  motto,  "  Fear  God  and  honour  the  King,"  and  must  have  been  con- 
sidered a  ministerial  journal.     But  the  formation  of  the  New  Opposi- 
tion, as  it  was  called,  led  by  Lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Windham,  marks 
the  turning-point  in  Cobbett's  life ;  and  it  was  in  the  interests  of  this 
party  that  in  January  1802  was  published  the  first   number  of  the 
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celebrated  Political  Register,  which,  according  to  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
exercised  a  greater  influence  on  the  lower  middle  class  than  any  periodical 
which  had  ever  yet  been  published  in  Britain. 

The  new  party  took  its  stand  on  the  principle  that  no  peace  should 
have  been  made  with  Buonaparte  till  the  balance  of  power  was  restored. 
Cobbett's  letters  to  Addington  on  this  subject  are  very  powerful  composi- 
tions, and  must  have  tended  very  greatly  to  excite  the  war  party  in  this 
country.  But  perhaps,  in  point  of  style  and  vigour,  even  these  are  sur- 
passed by  the  "  Important  consideration  for  the  people  of  this  kingdom,' 
which  appeared  in  the  Register  on  the  30th  of  July,  1803,  after  the  de- 
claration of  war  against  France  in  the  preceding  May.  The  paper  was 
sent  round  to  all  the  clergy  in  the  kingdom,  with  directions  to  post  it  on 
the  church  doors  and  to  deposit  copies  in  the  pews.  It  is  written  in  a 
style,  no  doubt,  which  has  gone  out  of  fashion  ;  and  that  it  was  read  with 
avidity  and  admiration  at  the  time  only  shows  the  depth  and  strength  of 
the  emotions  by  which  Englishmen  were  then  stirred,  and  compared 
with  which,  anything  we  have  since  experienced  has  been  as  water  unto 
wine.  There  is,  in  this  remarkable  composition,  none  of  the  glowing 
rhetoric  and  beautiful  imagery  of  Burke;  none  of  the  florid  genera- 
lities regarding  life,  property,  and  liberty,  which  are  the  stock-in-trade  of 
ordinary  writers  on  such  occasions.  Cobbett  tells  his  readers  in  direct 
and  explicit  terms  exactly  what  they  have  to  expect,  should  England  be 
subdued  by  France.  He  describes  the  effect  of  such  an  event  upon  our 
merchants  and  artisans,  upon  our  farmers  and  peasantry,  upon  every 
class  and  every  family  in  the  community,  with  a  graphic  realism  as  if  he 
had  himself  seen  it.  The  whole  address  is  hot  with  the  white  heat  of 
intense  conviction,  too  intense  and  too  awful  to  permit  of  embellishment 
or  ornament. 

Cobbett,  in  a  lecttire  delivered  at  Manchester  in  1831,  told  his  hearers 
that  on  the  formation  of  the  Grenville  ministry  in  1806  he  might 
have  been  Under- Secretary  for  War  when  Windham  became  the  head  of 
that  department.  He  refused  it,  he  says,  because  Windham  laughed  at 
him  when  he  said  that  the  interest  on  the  debt  must  be  reduced.  The 
reason  assigned  is  so  characteristic  of  Cobbett,  that  we  can  easily  believe 
it ;  but  there  must  have  been  something  else  to  account  for  the  sudden 
termination  of  their  intimacy,  which  took  place  about  the  same  time.  The 
investigation  of  some  abuses  in  the  War  Department,  which  Cobbett  de- 
sired and  Windham  refused  to  grant,  was  not  impossibly  at  the  bottom  of  it. 
At  all  events,  we  find  in  Windham's  diary  for  February  1806,  the  record 
of  the  last  visit  he  ever  paid  to  the  office  of  the  Political  Register.  And 
in  1809,  when  Cobbett  was  pouring  daily  broadsides  into  the  Duke  of 
York,  we  find  an  entry  to  the  effect  that  he  has  all  day  been  reading 
Cobbett,  "  more  wicked  and  mischievous  than  ever."  We  have  hence- 
forth, therefore,  to  consider  him  as  having  completely  broken  away  from 
his  old  connections  :  as  having  tried  the  Tory  party,  and  found  it  wanting 
in  all  the  qualities  and  principles  which  he  deemed  essential  to  the  public 
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good.  He  could  not,  therefore,  be  a  Tory :  to  be  a  Whig  he  was 
ashamed ;  and  he  therefore  dubbed  himself  a  Radical.  In  this  capacity 
he  very  soon  brought  himself  within  the  grasp  of  the  law ;  and  in  the 
year  1810  he  was  convicted  of  publishing  a  seditious  libel,  calculated  to 
encourage  mutiny  and  to  make  the  military  service  unpopular.  For  this 
offence  he  was  sentenced  to  two  years'  imprisonment  in  Newgate  and  to 
pay  a  fine  of  1,000£.  The  confinement  neither  hurt  his  health  nor  de- 
pressed his  spirits,  and  the  fine  was  paid  for  him  by  the  generosity  of 
friends,  who  at  the  same  time  advanced  considerable  sums  for  the  pay- 
ment of  other  liabilities. 

Cobbett,  with  all  his  faults,  was  no  hypocrite,  and  he  was  not  the 
man  to  profess  a  magnanimity  which  he  did  not  feel.  He  did  not  pre- 
tend to  forgive  his  "  persecutors."  But,  in  the  new  corn-law,  in  the  paper 
currency,  and  in  the  desperate  distress  of  the  working  classes,  he  had  plenty 
to  write  about,  without  trenching  on  deeper  and  more  searching  questions. 
Parliamentary  Reform  indeed  he  continued  to  demand  loudly ;  but  in 
all  other  respects  he  was  widely  different  from  the  political  party  which 
bears  the  same  name  at  the  present  day.  As  late  as  1816  he  writes  to 
Sir  Francis  Burdett,  "  You  want  nothing  new.  You  do  not  wish  to  de- 
prive the  Crown,  the  Church,  or  the  aristocracy  of  any  of  their  dignities 
or  rights ;  you  only  wish  that  the  people  should  have  their  own."  So 
far  from  thinking  that  if  the  people  had  their  own  rights  they  would 
use  them  to  attack  the  rights  of  others,  he  thought  that  in  the  people 
the  gentry  would  find  their  best  friends.  He  only  rebuked  these  last  for 
their  madness  in  supporting  the  policy  of  the  Government,  which  must 
inevitably  end  in  the  total  estrangement  of  the  people.  All  this  was 
called  radical  and  revolutionary  at  the  time;  and  so  obnoxious  had 
Cobbett  made  himself  to  the  ministry  of  the  day,  that  when  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  was  suspended  in  1817,  he  fancied,  perhaps  with  some  truth, 
that  his  own  liberty  was  in  danger,  and  promptly  betook  himself  to 
America.  The  Political  Register,  however,  was  kept  up ;  but  though  its 
popularity  and  its  profits  were  as  large  as  ever,  Cobbett's  expenses  had 
been  so  great,  and  his  affairs  had  been  so  badly  managed,  that  when  he 
returned  to  England  in  1819  he  was  unable  to  avoid  bankruptcy. 

Cobbett  brought  home  from  America  with  him  the  bones  of  Tom 
Paine,  whose  life  he  subsequently  wrote,  nor  did  he  defend  himself  with 
much  success  against  those  who  reminded  him  that  he  had  once 
denounced  Paine  in  language  of  ferocious  vituperation.  There  was 
something,  too,  in  the  theatrical  appearance  of  the  act  which  made  it 
ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  Englishmen.  And  altogether  people  were  more 
disposed  perhaps,  at  this  period  of  his  life,  to  believe  stories  to  Cobbett's 
disadvantage  than  they  had  been  at  any  previous  time.  Among  other 
stories  which  obtained  credence,  he  was  accused  of  running  from  his 
creditors,  and  more  particularly  of  an  intention  to  cheat  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  out  of  the  3,000£.  which  the  latter  had  advanced  on  Cobbett's 
release  from  Newgate.  Then,  of  course,  when  Cobbett  accused  Sir 
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Francis  Burdett,  in  the  Political  Register,  of  lukewarmness  in  the  cause 
of  Reform,  he  exposed  himself  to  counter-charges  of  ingratitude  and 
inconsistency.  Mr.  Smith,  his  latest  biographer,  thinks  the  affair  was 
creditable  to  neither ;  and  on  that  footing  we  may  safely  let  the  matter 
rest. 

At  the  first  general  election  after  the  Reform  Bill,  Cobbett  was 
nominated  at  the  same  time  for  both  Oldham  and  Manchester,  and  was 
returned  for  the  former  borough  in  company  with  Mr.  John  Fielden. 
When  he  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  he  had  all  but  com- 
pleted his  seventy-first  year;  and  the  time  had  long  passed  when  he 
ought  to  have  expected  to  distinguish  himself  in  that  assembly.  That 
he  did  expect  it,  however,  is  clear  from  a  conversation  recorded  by  Sir 
John  Malcolm  in  1832.  He  had  the  satisfaction,  however,  of  showing 
himself  as  he  really  was  to  the  people  who  had  long  heard  him  described 
as  a  villain  and  a  cut- throat.  "  They  saw,"  says  his  biographer,  "  a  fine, 
tall,  hale  old  fellow,  with  a  face  sparkling  with  humour  and  a  voice  of 
surprising  gentleness."  But  he  was  too  old  to  learn  the  ways  of  the 
House,  and  he  brought  great  ridicule  on  himself  by  moving  that  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  failures  on  the  currency  question  deserved  to  be  punished 
by  his  dismissal  from  the  Privy  Council.  "  Peel,"  says  Greville  in  his 
.diary,  "  has  the  following  entry  on  the  subject "  : — 

May  19,  1833. — Peel  compelled  old  Cobbett  to  bring  on  his  motion  for  getting 
him  erased  from  the  Privy  Council,  -which  Cobbett  wished  to  shirk  from.  He  gave 
him  a  terrible  dressing,  and  it  all  went  off  for  Peel  in  the  most  flattering  manner. 

He  succeeded  rather  better  afterwards.  But  his  time  was  drawing 
near.  He  was  now  an  old  man,  used  all  his  life  to  early  hours,  and  the 
change  in  his  habits  began  to  tell  upon  him.  In  the  spring  of  1835  he 
caught  cold,  and  when  the  new  Parliament  met  he  was  obviously 
unequal  to  his  work.  He  fought  hard  against  the  enemy ;  and  as  late 
as  May  25  he  made  a  speech  on  agricultural  distress.  But  it  was  his 
last  appearance,  and  on  June  19  he  was  dead. 

Cobbett  was  little  understood  during  his  own  lifetime.  Few  people 
took  the  trouble  to  consider  what  truth  might  possibly  be  found  under- 
neath all  his  violent  language  and  exaggerated  statements.  But  his 
writings  contributed  in  part  to  form  the  opinions  of  a  future  generation  ; 
and  the  seed  which  he  sowed,  though  not  visible  above  ground  when  he 
died,  has  born  its  fruit  since.  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  disentangle  the 
truth  from  the  error  both  in  his  political  and  ecclesiastical  views. 
Politically,  one  would  say  that  he  had  really  not  changed  at  all,  from  the 
fii*st  formation  of  his  opinions  to  the  hour  when  the  grave  closed  over 
him.  He  was  always  staunchly  monarchical ;  and  one  object  which  he 
wished  to  see  attained  by  Parliamentary  reform  was  the  destruction  of 
party,  so  that  the  king  should  be  able  to  choose  his  servants  as  he  liked, 
without  Parliament  having  anything  to  do  with  it.  To  the  last  he  spoke 
of  the  rural  aristocracy  as  the  natural  leaders  of  the  people.  "  The 
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people  of  England,"  said  he,  "  still  remember — those  who  are  old  enough 
— how  much  they  owed  to  the  hospitality  which  formerly  reigned 
throughout  the  country,  and  particularly  in  the  mansions  of  the  countiy 
gentlemen."  To  see  these  mansions  in  decay  or  occupied  by  the  "  new 
men,"  who  had  made  their  fortunes  in  trade  or  stock-jobbing,  was  gall 
and  wormwood  to  him.  The  Rural  Rides  and  Drives,  published  between 
1821  and  1832,  teem  with  demonstrations  of  this  feeling.  What  in  fact 
he  wished  to  see  was  the  restoration  of  the  rural  system  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  as  it  existed  before  the  American  War ;  as  he  had  heard  his 
father  describe  it ;  and  as  he  himself  no  doubt,  to  some  extent,  remem- 
bered it.  "  I  wish  to  see  the  people  of  England  as  they  were  at  the 
time  when  I  was  born,"  he  wrote.  And  so  far  from  decrying  feudalism  and 
Catholicism,  he  seems  to  have  thought  that  the  two  combined  produced 
a  happier  England  than  we  had  seen  for  the  last  four  hundred  years ;  in 
fact,  he  says  that  England  had  reached  her  zenith  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.  And  yet  this  man  called  himself,  and  was  generally  esteemed,  a 
Eadical.  The  age  in  which  he  lived  was,  it  must  be  observed,  as  far  as  his- 
tory is  concerned,  a  somewhat  narrow-minded  age.  The  Tories  looked  only 
to  the  French  Revolution  ;  the  Whigs  only  to  the  English.  They  regarded 
the  effects  which  these  events  had  produced  on  our  laws  and  institutions. 
Neither  investigated  what  lay  below  these  questions — the  effect,  namely, 
which  they  had  produced  on  the  social  condition  of  the  people.  Cobbett 
was  the  first  to  take  it  up  :  a  man  "  acerrimi  ingenii  sed  paucarum  lite- 
rarum "  :  a  half-educated,  half-informed  man,  full  of  half-truths,  who  did 
almost  more  harm  than  good  by  the  way  in  which  he  advocated  them  ; 
but  who  nevertheless  went  to  the  root  of  the  matter  in  certain  social 
controversies  which  have  recently  come  again  to  the  front. 

Let  us  take  the  description  of  Squire  Charrington,  in  the  Rural  Rides 
and  Drives,  October  25,  1825. 

Having  done  my  business  at  Hartswood  to-day  about  eleven  o'clock,  I  went  to  a 
sale  at  a  farm  which  the  farmer  is  quitting.  Here  I  had  a  view  of  what  has  long 
been  going  on  all  over  the  country.  The  farm,  which  belongs  to  Christ's  Hospital, 
has  been  held  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Charrington,  in  whose  family  the  lease  has 
been,  I  hear,  a  great  number  of  years.  The  house  is  hidden  by  trees.  It  stands  in 
the  weald  of  Surrey,  close  by  the  river  Mole,  which  is  here  a  mere  rivulet,  though 
just  below  this  house  the  rivulet  supplies  the  very  prettiest  flour-mill  I  ever  saw  in 
my  life.  Everything  about  this  house  was  formerly  the  scene  of  plain  manners  and 
plentiful  living.  Oak  clothes'  chests,  oak  bedsteads,  oak  chests  of  drawers,  and  oak 
tables  to  eat  on — long,  strong,  and  well  supplied  with  joint  stools.  Some  of  the 
things  were  many  hundreds  of  years  old.  But  all  appeared  to  be  in  a  state  of  decay 
and  nearly  of  disuse.  There  appeared  to  have  been  hardly  any  family  in  that  house, 
where  formerly  there  were,  in  all  probability,  from  ten  to  fifteen  men,  boys,  and 
maids  ;  and,  which  was  the  worst  of  all,  there  was  a  parlour.  Aye,  and  a  carpet,  and 
a  bell-pull,  too !  One  end  of  this  once  plain  and  substantial  house  had  been  moulded 
into  a  "  parlour  "  ;  and  there  was  the  mahogany  table,  and  the  fine  chairs,  and  the 
fine  glass,  and  all  as  barefaced,  upstart  as  any  stock-jobber  in  the  kingdom  can  boast 
of.  And  there  were  the  decanters,  the  glasses,  the  dinner  set  of  crockery  ware,  and 
all  just  in  the  true  stock-jobber  style.  And  I  dare  say  it  has  been  Squire  Charrington 
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and  the  Miss  Charringtons,  and  not  plain  Master  Charrington  and  his  son  Hodge, 
and  his  daughter  Betty  Charrington  all  of  whom  this  accursed  system  has,  in  all 
likelihood,  transmuted  into  a  species  of  mock  gentlefolks,  •while  it  has  ground  the 
labourers  down  into  real  slaves. 

Farmer  Charrington  sat  at  the  head  of  the  old  oak  table,  and 
dined  with  his  labourers,  for  whom  he  said  grace,  and  carved  the  bacon 
and  the  pudding.  The  cup  of  strong  beer  was  the  only  distinction 
then  between  master  and  man.  Squire  Charrington  dined  in  his 
parlour  and  drunk  wine  by  himself.  The  old  oak  table  was  deserted, 
and  its  former  tenants  banished  to  hovels  and  public-houses.  Squire 
Charrington's  brother,  when  a  boy,  drove  the  plough,  and  was  not 
ashamed.  Squire  Charrington's  sons  are  clerks  in  offices,  and  a  great 
deal  too  fine  for  the  farm.  .  Cobbett  calculates  the  thousands  of  scores  of 
bacon,  and  thousands  of  bushels  of  bread  which  have  been  eaten  on  the 
oak  table,  and  the  reflection  that  it  will  probably  be  turned  into  a 
bridge  over  some  artificial  river  in  the  garden  of  a  cockney  stock-jobber 
is  too  much  for  him.  "  By  God,  it  shan't,"  he  exclaims,  and  he  com- 
missions a  friend  to  buy  it  for  him,  that  he  may  set  it  up  in  his  own 
house,  and  "  keep  it  for  the  good  it  has  done  in  the  world." 

One  quotation  is  as  good  as  a  thousand,  to  show  Cobbett's  ideas  on 
this  subject.  Small  farms  and  small  estates  had  been  swallowed  up  by 
large  ones  ;  farmers  had  become  mock  gentlemen  ;  and  real  gentle- 
men had  been  bought  out  by  cockneys  and  stock-jobbers.  This  was 
the  result  of  the  national  debt,  superinducing  taxation  which  the  smaller 
proprietors  were  unable  to  bear  ;  and  the  national  debt  in  turn  was  the 
result  of  the  glorious  Revolution  brought  about  by  the  Whig  families 
lest  a  Catholic  dynasty  should  compel  them  to  disgorge  their  plunder. 
This  was  the  simple  creed  of  William  Cobbett.  Down  to  the  breaking 
out  of  the  American  War,  and  during  the  earlier  part  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
administration,  the  Tories  had  really  been  the  country  party  —  the  party 
which  protested  against  the  debt  and  upheld  the  claims  of  the  landed 
interest  against  the  newly-created  moneyed  class  who  maintained  the 
credit  of  the  Government.  Cobbett  therefore  began  life  as  a  Tory,  and 
saw  in  Mr.  Pitt  a  Tory  after  his  own  heart.  But  when  Mr.  Pitt  in  an 
evil  hour  adopted  the  Whig  system,  Cobbett  shook  the  dust  off  his  feet 
against  him.  We  cannot  in  these  pages  take  up  the  political  argument 
here  suggested.  The  Revolution,  like  most  other  great  changes  of  the 
same  kind,  was  an  event  of  a  very  blended  character  — 
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But  as  it  is  admitted  that  at  the  end  of  George  the  Second's  reign,  the  pros- 
perity of  the  agricultural  peasantry  had  reached  its  highest  point,  it  seems 
hard  to  charge  its  subsequent  decline  upon  the  Revolution  of  1688.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  however,  our  sympathies  are  all  with  Cobbett,  if  our 
reason  is  against  him.  If  we  shut  our  eyes,  and  try  to  transport  our- 
selves back  into  the  little  world  in  which  his  boyhood  was  passed  in  a 
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round  of  healthy  occupations  interspersed  with  plenty  of  amusements; 
in  which  poverty  and  discontent  were  unknown ;  where  the  relations  be- 
tween the  gentry,  the  farmer,  and  the  labourer  were  as  yet  unembittered ; 
and  where,  like  the  needy  knife-grinder,  nobody  vexed  his  soul  with 
politics,  we  can  appreciate  the  longing  with  which  Cobbett  looked  back 
to  it,  and  the  feelings  he  entertained  towards  those  whom  he  believed 
to  have  destroyed  it. 

Cobbett's  regard  for  the  landed  gentry,  however,  was  tempered  by  a 
doctrine  which  brings  him  into  direct  communication  with  the  agrarian 
reformers  of  the  present  day.  He  saw  that  all  landed  estates  were  ori- 
ginally held  upon  trust,  and  on  condition  of  military  service.  The 
"army  estimates"  accordingly  were  in  those  days  a  charge  upon 
the  land ;  and  when  this  was  abolished,  though  some  show  of 
an  equivalent  was  set  up,  the  aristocracy  in  reality  transferred 
the  greater  part  of  their  own  obligations  to  the  shoulders  of  the 
people.  His  theory  on  the  subject  of  tithes  dove-tailed  into  this 
view.  The  tithes,  as  originally  granted  to  the  Church,  were  held 
in  trust  for  three  purposes  :  one-third  was  to  go  to  the  support  of  a 
resident  parish  priest,  one-third  to  the  maintenance  of  the  fabric  and  all 
its  appurtenances,  and  the  other  third  to  the  relief  of  the  poor.  By  the 
malappropriation  of  the  great  tithes,  the  poor  had  been  robbed  of  a 
fund  distinctly  set  apart  for  their  support.  So  that,  looking  at  the 
two  transactions  together — the  abolition,  namely,  of  the  feudal  services 
and  feudal  dues  by  which  the  land  in  great  part  was  made  to  support 
the  monarchy,  and  the  confiscation  of  the  great  tithes  which  were  in- 
tended to  relieve  the  poor — the  student  of  history  would  be  able  to  esti- 
mate the  amount  of  wrong  which  had  been  inflicted  on  the  labouring 
classes.  As  Cobbett  grew  older,  his  views  of  Church  property  enlarged. 
He  came  to  adopt  the  very  silly  notion  that  the  Church  of  England  was  a 
new  religion  created  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  that  she  had  conse- 
quently no  right  to  ecclesiastical  property  which  had  been  originally 
bestowed  on  Roman  Catholics.  He  proposed  therefore  that  all  Church 
property  should  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  devoted  to  the  payment  of  the 
national  debt.  If  this  were  done,  then  the  poor,  by  a  rather  roundabout 
process,  would  get  some  of  that  benefit  from  the  charity  of  our  pious 
forefathers  which  these  had  always  meant  them  to  receive. 

Of  Cobbett  in  private  life  he  himself  has  left  some  very  interesting 
glimpses  in  his  Advice  to  Young  Men — a  book  marked  by  much  good  sense, 
but  too  much  like  Swift's  Letter  to  a  Young  Married  Lady  to  be  suitable 
for  modern  reading.  He  draws  a  picture  of  himself  surrounded  by  his 
children  in  his  garden  at  Botley,  where  the  blackbirds  and  thrushes  and 
white  throats,  and  even  goldfinches  and  skylarks,  built  their  nests  and 
reared  their  young  as  safe  in  the  middle  of  half  a  dozen  young  children 
as  they  would  have  been  in  the  wildest  solitude.  His  letters  are  full  of 
allusions  to  his  greyhounds,  his  pointers,  and  his  spaniels,  and  he  was 
evidently  a  scientific  courser.  The  river  swarmed  with  fish,  and  he  has 
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a  net  down  from  London  in  which  he  takes  jack,  trout,  and  salmon. 
Planting  was  the  rural  operation  in  which  he  took  the  most  delight,  and 
this  he  seems  to  have  understood  throughout.  Botley,  where  Cobbett 
pitched  his  tent,  is  a  village  in  Hampshire,  about  nine  miles  from  Fare- 
ham,  on  the  little  river  Hamble,  where  the  present  writer  has  had  many 
a  good  day's  partridge  shooting :  here  he  made  for  himself  a  rural  home 
such  as  he  thought  an  English  yeoman's  ought  to  be.  He  became  pro- 
prietor of  a  small  estate,  part  of  which  he  farmed  himself,  and  set  an 
example  of  liberality  to  his  labourers,  which  it  would  have  been  well  if 
his  neighbours  had  imitated,  and  which  is  still  well  remembered  by  a 
few  old  people  in  the  village. 

Here  in  his  own  house  he  was  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage,  and 
Miss  Mitford  has  left  us  an  account  of  a  visit  which  she  paid  to  him 
in  1807  in  company  with  her  father,  who  had  been  led  into  an  intimacy 
with  Cobbett  by  a  mutual  passion  for  greyhounds.  She  describes  him 
as  having  something  of  the  Dandie  Dinmont  look  about  him,  "  a  tall, 
stout  man,  fair  and  sunburnt,  with  a  bright  smile  and  an  air  com- 
pounded of  the  soldier  and  the  farmer,"  set  off  by  "  an  eternal  red  waist- 
coat," very  gentle  in  conversation,  and  never  permitting,  if  he  could  help 
it,  political  subjects  to  be  introduced. 

He  had  at  that  time  a  large  house  at  Botley  with  a  lawn  and  a  garden  sweeping 
down  to  the  Bursledon  river.  .  .  .  His  house,  large,  high,  massive,  red,  and  square, 
and  perched  on  a  considerable  eminence,  always  struck  me  as  being  not  unlike  its 
proprietor.  It  was  filled  at  that  time  almost  to  overflowing.  Lord  Cochrane  was 
there,  then  in  the  very  height  of  his  warlike  fame,  ani  as  unlike  the  common  notion 
of  a  warrior  as  could  be — a  gentle,  quiet,  mild  young  man.  There  was  a  large  fluc- 
tuating series  of  guests  for  the  hour  or  guests  for  the  day,  of  almost  all  ranks  and 
descriptions,  from  the  earl  and  his  countess  to  the  farmer  and  his  dame.  The  house 
had  room  for  all,  and  the  hearts  of  the  owners  would  have  had  room  for  three  times 
the  number.  I  never  saw  hospitality  more  genuine,  more  simple,  or  more  thoroughly 
successful  in  the  great  end  of  hospitality — the  putting  everybody  completely  at  ease. 
There  was  not  the  slightest  attempt  at  finery,  or  display,  or  gentility.  They  called 
it  a  farm-house,  and  everything  was  in  accordance  with  the  largest  idea  of  a  great 
English  yeoman  of  the  old  time.  Everything  was  excellent,  everything  abundant, 
all  served  with  the  greatest  nicety  by  trim  waiting  damsels ;  and  everything  went  on 
with  such  quiet  regularity,  that  of  the  large  circle  of  guests  not  one  could  find  himself 
in  the  way. 

Here  Cobbett,  whose  taste  for  manly  sports,  like  Mr.  Windham's  and 
Lord  Althorpe's,  was  in  strange  contrast  with  other  features  of  his  cha- 
racter, used  to  get  up  single- stick  matches  and  distribute  prizes.  We 
do  not  hear,  however,  of  his  attending  prize-fights,  though  a  warm  patron 
of  the  ring.  But  he  defends  both  prize-fighting  and  bull-baiting  in  the 
Political  Register,  announcing  that  it  was  illegal  to  kill  a  bull  for  the 
consumption  of  the  poor  without  first  baiting  him. 

It  was,  of  course,  a  great  blow  to  himself  and  all  his  family  when  his 
sentence  of  imprisonment  separated  him  for  two  years  from  everything 
he  loved  best.  But  he  had  his  compensations.  Every  week  or  oftener 
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"  a  hamper  "  came  up  from  Botley  full  of  country  produce,  and  the  finest 
flowers  which  the  children  could  gather  in  their  gardens.  These  were 
accompanied  by  a  letter  from  each  child  ;  and  thus,  says  he,  "  while  the 
'  ferocious  tigers '  thought  me  doomed  to  perpetual  mortification,  I  found 
in  these  '  spuddling '  letters  a  delight  to  which  the  callous  hearts  of  the 
tigers  were  strangers."  He  thought  that  people  brought  up  in  the  station 
of  life  to  which  he  originally  belonged  were  fonder  of  their  children  than 
others. 

At  Botley,  in  his  best  days,  Cobbett  entertained  good  company,  and 
was  rather  popular  than  otherwise  with  the  neighbouring  squires  and 
clergy.  Here  often  came  Lord  Cochrane,  who,  in  September  1806,  we  find 
"  hard  at  work,  a  shooting ; "  Lord  H.  Stuart,  Lord  Folkestone,  and 
other  aristocratic  admirers  of  Cobbett's  character  and  abilities ;  but  the 
neighbours  began  to  look  shy  on  him  after  his  conviction ;  and  the 
staunch  Church  and  King  Tories,  among  the  lesser  country  gentry  and  the 
clergy, who  thought "  little  Perceval"  almost  as  great  a  man  as  Pitt,  regarded 
with  great  disfavour  the  ruthless  assailant  of  the  minister.  Cobbett 
repaid  them  with  interest,  and  the  breach  soon  became  irreparable. 
Cobbett,  however,  was  no  friend  to  the  Dissenters,  and  among  many  other 
gibes  at  their  expense,  the  following,  from  the  Cottage  Economy,  is 
perhaps  the  most  amusing,  as  it  bursts  upon  us  quite  unexpectedly.  The 
scene  is  the  labourer's  cottage  after  the  pig  has  been  killed  : — 

The  butcher  the  next  day  cuts  the  hog,  and  then  the  house  is  filled  with  meat ! 
souse,  griskins,  blade  bonss,  thigh  bones,  spare-ribs,  chines,  belly  pieces,  cheeks,  all 
coming  into  use,  one  after  the  other,  and  the  last  of  the  latter  not  before  the  end  of 
about  four  or  fire  'weeks.  But  about  this  time  it  is  more  than  possible  that  the 
Methodist  parson  will  pay  you  a  visit.  It  is  remarked  in  America  that  these  gentry 
are  attracted  by  the  squeaking  of  the  pigs,  as  the  fox  is  by  the  cackling  of  the  hen. 
This  may  be  called  slander,  but  I  will  tell  you  "what  I  did  know  to  happen.  A  good 
honest  careful  fellow  had  a  spare-rib,  on  which  he  intended  to  sup  with  his  family 
after  a  long  and  hard  day's  work  at  coppice  cutting.  Home  he  came  at  dark  with 
his  two  little  boys,  each  with  a  stick  of  wood  that  they  had  carried  four  miles, 
cheered  with  the  thought  of  the  repast  that  awaited  them.  In  he  went,  found  his 
wife,  the  Methodist  parson,  and  a  whole  troop  of  the  sisterhood,  engaged  in  prayer, 
and  on  the  table  lay  scattered  the  clean  polished  bones  of  the  spare-rib ! 

Need  we  remind  our  readers  of  the  inimitable  description  recalled 
by  this  anecdote  of  Miss  Grisel  Oldbuck,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Blattergowl,  and 
the  chicken-pie  ? 

Cobbett  remained  at  Botley  five  years  longer.  But  in  the  "  bad 
times"  which  followed  the  peace,  farming  was  a  losing  concern.  His 
own  farm  was  no  exception  ;  and  after  his  second  return  from  America, 
in  1819,  Botley  was  obliged  to  be  sold,  and  his  country  home  was  broken 
up.  He,  however,  made  himself  another  near  London,  and  resumed 
his  usual  habits  of  life  with  unflagging  spirits.  It  was  in  the  year  imme- 
diately following  the  loss  of  Botley  that  he  composed  his  Rural  Rides 
and  Drives — a  book  as  fresh  as  the  dew,  and  full  of  the  most  charming 
sketches  of  down  and  forest  scenery  by  a  real  master  of  the  picturesque. 
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"We  wander  with  him  through  cornfields,  and  meadows,  and  homesteads, 
and  seem  to  catch  the  very  fragrance  of  the  new-mown  hay  or  the  long 
lush  grass  ;  to  hear  the  creaking  of  the  loaded  waggons  and  the  song  of 
the  harvest  home ;  to  catch  the  sound  of  the  flail  and  the  cackle  of  the 
poultry,  as  we  pass  by  the  snug  farm-house  encircled  by  its  belt  of 
ricks ;  and  to  scent  the  dank  dead  leaves  in  the  midst  of  woodland  glades 
such  as  greet  us  in  the  canvas  of  Linnell.  It  was  in  these  years  too 
that  he  wrote  his  History  of  the  Protestant  Reformation,  which,  wrong- 
headed  as  it  may  be  in  numerous  particulars,  is  written  in  a  style  which 
rivets  our  attention  to  the  book,  and  carries  us  along  with  the  author  in 
spite  of  the  mental  protest  which  we  all  along  endeavour  to  maintain. 
Take  the  following  passage,  for  instance  : — 

Go  to  the  site  of  some  once  opulent  convent.  Look  at  the  cloister,  now 
become,  in  the  hands  of  a  rack-renter,  the  receptacle  for  dung,  fodder,  and  faggot 
wood :  see  the  hall,  where  for  ages  the  widow,  the  orphan,  the  aged,  and  the  stranger 
found  a  table  ever  spread :  see  a  bit  of  its  walls  now  helping  to  make  a  cattle  shed, 
the  rest  having  been  hauled  away  to  build  a  workhouse  :  recognise,  in  the  side  of  a 
barn,  a  part  of  a  once  magnificent  chapel ;  and  if,  chained  to  the  spot  by  your 
melancholy  musings,  you  be  admonished  of  the  approach  of  night  by  the  voice  of  the 
screech  owl,  issuing  from  those  arches,  which  once,  at  the  same  hour,  resounded  with 
the  vespers  of  the  monk,  and  which  have  for  seven  hundred  years  been  assailed  by 
storms  and  tempests  in  vain  :  if  thus  admonished  of  the  necessity  of  seeking  food, 
shelter,  and  a  bed — lift  your  eyes  and  look  at  the  white-washed  and  dry-rotten 
shell  on  the  hill,  called  the  "gentleman's  house,"  and,  apprised  of  the  "  board  wages  " 
and  the  spring  guns,  suddenly  turn  your  head,  jog  away  from  the  scene  of  devastation, 
with  "  Old  English  Hospitality  "  in  your  mind  ;  reach  the  nearest  inn,  and  there,  in  a 
room  half  lighted  and  half  warmed,  and  with  reception  precisely  proportioned  to  the 
length  of  your  purse,  sit  down  and  listen  to  an  account  of  the  hypocritical  pretences, 
the  base  motives,  the  tyrannical  and  bloody  means,  under  which,  from  which,  and  by 
which  that  devastation  was  effected,  and  that  hospitality  banished  for  ever  from  the 
land. 

This  is  passionate  and  persuasive  rhetoric.  Yet  we  cannot  help 
suspecting  that  had  Cobbett  lived  in  those  days  he  would  have  been  a 
sharper  thorn  in  the  sides  of  these  venerable  brethren  then  than  he  was  even 
in  the  sides  of  their  despoilers.  As  some  men  speak,  so  do  others  write, 
very  much  above  themselves  :  that  is  to  say, -with  a  degree  of  excellence 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  general  range  of  their  abilities.  Such  a  man 
was  Cobbett ;  and  finding  the  effect  which  he  created  by  his  writings,  he 
became  puffed  up  with  the  most  unconscionable  sense  of  his  own  im- 
portance. Lord  Macaulay,  to  compare  great  things  with  small,  was  a 
man  of  whom  it  may  equally  be  said  that  Materiem  superabat  opus,  and 
his  fascinating  style  has  made  much  miserable  logic,  and  much  erroneous 
narrative,  pass  muster  as  undeniable  truth.  At  a  long  interval,  Cobbett 
resembled  him.  His  style  was  just  as  fascinating  to  one  class  of  readers 
as  Macaulay's  to  another;  and  truth  and  error  were  mixed  in  about 
equal  proportions  in  the  writings  of  both.  But  in  Cobbett  there  are 
inconsistencies  and  absurdities  into  which  the  better  trained  mind  of 
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Lord  Macaulay  never  betrayed  him  :  lie  is,  in  fact,  a  mass  of  contra- 
dictions. He  thought  highly  of  the  feudal  system,  and  regretted  the 
expulsion  of  the  Stuarts;  yet  he  abused  Sir  Walter  Scott's  poems, 
which  had  done  so  much  to  rescue  both  from  obloquy.  We  have  seen 
him  scolding  Mr.  Pitt  for  his  preference  of  low  men;  reminding 
the  English  people  of  the  virtues  of  the  old  country  gentry,  and 
lamenting  the  disappearance  of  the  ancient  families  before  the  Ricardos, 
the  Peels,  and  the  Barings.  Yet  elsewhere  we  find  him  denounc- 
ing with  all  his  energy  the  principle  of  "  birth "  and  the  belief  that 
there  could  be  any  virtue  in  long  descent.  Now  he  complains  that  the 
land  has  been  so  heavily  burdened  that  the  ancient  proprietors  have 
been  ruined;  and  now  that  it  has  escaped  from  its  just  liabilities, 
accepted  with  the  original  grants.  At  one  time  of  his  life  he  abhorred 
Parliamentary  Reform  and  all  who  recommended  it ;  and  within  a  very 
few  years,  not  more  than  five  or  six,  he  declared  it  to  be  the  only  thing 
which  could  save  the  country,  and  its  champions  the  only  men  who 
deserved  the  confidence  of  the  people.  At  one  time  the  Church  of 
England  was  a  venerable  and  beneficent  institution,  against  which  it 
was  sacrilege  to  raise  a  little  finger;  at  another  it  was  a  selfish  and 
dishonest  sect,  battening  on  the  ill-gotten  gains  which  it  had  come  by  at 
the  Reformation.  Cobbett  was  the  friend  of  Pitt,  and  he  quarrelled 
with  Pitt.  He  was  the  friend  of  Windham,  and  he  quarrelled  with 
Windham.  He  was  the  Mend  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  and  he  quarrelled 
with  Sir  Francis  Burdett.  But  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  instance 
of  inconsistency,  or  as  it  is  often  called  "tergiversation,"  which  his. 
writings  supply,  is  afforded  by  the  contrast  between  the  Considerations 
for  the  people  of  England  on  the  renewal  of  the  war  in  1803,  to  which 
we  have  already  referred,  and  an  article  in  the  Political  Register  in 
1807,  in  which  he  declaims  against  those  who  have  fomented  this 
terror  of  the  French  in  terms  which,  had  he  been  a  serious  instead  of  a 
comic  satirist,  Sydney  Smith  might  have  envied.  Another  very  curious 
instance  of  the  same  infirmity,  and  drawn  from  a  totally  different  sub- 
ject matter,  is  the  advice  which  he  gives  to  young  men  never  to  trifle 
with  the  affections  of  a  young  woman,  combined  with  the  obvious  fact 
that  he  himself  did  trifle  with  the  affections  of  a  young  woman  in 
America  to  a  culpable  extent,  and  that  he  tells  the  story  of  it  in  the 
same  book,  not  indeed  without  some  self-reproach,  but  with  a  degree  of 
contrition  wholly  inadequate  to  the  offence. 

Cobbett  was  a  keen  observer  of  facts,  and  an  acute  reasoner  on  all 
that  came  immediately  before  his  eye>.  On  all  such  questions  he  formed1 
opinions  corresponding  to  the  strength  of  his  character.  But  they  had 
no  roots  in  the  soil,  and  faded  one  after  another,  to  be  replaced  by  new 
ones  of  a  like  transitory  nature.  He  was  able,  from  personal  experience, 
to  contrast  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer  in  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century  with  what  he  remembered  it  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth.  And  on  this  subject  he  is  always  to  be  trusted,  and  his 
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opinion  never  changed.  He  saw,  too — what  of  course  was  equally  un- 
deniable— that  the  feudal  system  and  the  monastic  system  had  saved  the 
necessity  of  taxes  and  poor  rates ;  and,  delighted  with  his  discovery,  as 
a  self-educated  man  naturally  would  be,  he  never  paused  to  inquire  what 
still  greater  evils  had  attached  to  these  systems.  The  charges  brought 
against  the  monks  he  dismisses  with  a  sneer  at  the  Church  of  England, 
and  the  abuses  of  feudalism  are  apparently  beneath  his  notice.  In  the 
two  systems  he'had  got  exactly  what  he  wanted — a  theme  for  declamation 
and  picturesque  description,  and  a  field  for  the  indulgence  alike  of  his. 
utilitarian  and  his  imaginative  tendencies.  But  when  he  came  to  the 
remedy  for  his  wrongs,  he  either  drifted  from  one  idea,  to  another,  as  the 
current  of  events  bore  him,  or  he  merely  expressed  more  violently  what 
hundreds  of  other  people  were  saying  more  moderately.  His  views  on 
the  currency  and  the  Corn  Laws,  and  peculation  and  corruption,  were 
not  peculiar  to  himself,  though  he  was  very  anxious  to  have  it  thought  so. 
It  is  matter  for  regret  that  his  egregious  vanity,  his  habitual 
boastfulness,  and  the  exaggerated  violence  of  his  language — (babbling 
slave — filthy  scribbler — ferocious  tiger — were  among  the  mildest  epithets 
he  applied  to  everyone  who  differed  from  him) — should  have  combined 
to  create  a  really  erroneous  impression  of  the  man  during  his  lifetime, 
and  to  perpetuate  it  after  his  death.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
Sir  John  Malcolm's  account  of  his  journey  with  him  from  Birmingham 
to  Manchester,  in  1832,  is  a  perfectly  correct  narrative ;  and  it  certainly 
shows  Cobbett  in  most  offensive  and  most  pitiable  colours.  It  has  been, 
said,  and  probably  with  truth,  that  he  owed  many  of  both  his  good  and 
bad  qualities  to  Swift,  for  whose  character  and  writing  he  never  lost  hia 
early  admiration,  from  the  day  when  he  spent  his  last  threepence  in  buy- 
ing the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  which  he  read  supperless  under  a  haystack.  Both 
suffered  in  their  youth  some  wrongs  at  the  hands  of  the  great ;  and  both, 
perhaps,  entered  public  life  with  some  bitterness  of  spirit.  With  the 
directness  and  simplicity  of  Swift's  style,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
Cobbett  caught  something  both  of  his  coarseness,  and  of  his  boisterous  and 
bustling  self-importance;  but  on  the  better,  and  gentler,  and  more 
poetic  side  of  his  character,  he  reminds  one  of  another  great  writer  with 
whom  he  has  never  been  compared,  and  of  whom  he  seems  never  to 
have  heard.  Both  were  born  to  the  plough :  both  were  Jacobites  and 
Radicals  :  and  both  learned  to  write  their  mother  tongue  with  a  force 
and  fire  which  has  made  them  famous  for  ever.  A  really  attentive  study 
of  Cobbett's  works  and  character  will  persuade  most  people  that  I  am 
guilty  of  no  profanity  in  suggesting  his  resemblance  to  Burns.  In 
conclusion  :  when  we  cast  our  eye  back  over  his  long  life — consider  what 
he  was,  what  he  suffered,  and  what  he  accomplished — we  shall  find  some 
excuse  for  even  his  worst  faults;  while  we  shall  admire  still  more  the 
abilities  which,  in  spite  of  these  obstacles,  bore  him  into  the  front  rank 
of  English  prose  writers. 
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WHETHER  the  dull  and  prosaic  House  of  Hanover  gave  but  little  state 
support  to  the  theatre,  or  whether  it  be  that  the  Puritan  triumph  in 
the  Revolution  was  even  more  complete  and  enduring  than  is  generally 
supposed,  it  is  certain  that  for  some  two  centuries  the  stage  has  played  a 
much  less  important  part  in  English  public  life  than  in  French.  Even 
now,  there  is  usually  some  political  play  among  the  bones  of  contention 
in  Parisian  society — for  example,  the  two  latest  original  plays  brought 
out  at  the  Frangais,  I,' Ami  Fritz  and  Jean  Dacier,  awoke  great  discus- 
sion on  political  and  very  little  on  literary  grounds  ;  and  the  success  of 
Sardou's  brilliant  Rabagas  is  not  yet  forgotten — nor  forgiven. 

And  as  the  struggles  of  to-day  are  calm  compared  with  the  fight  to 
the  death  of  the  first  Revolution,  we  may  expect  that  even  Rabagas 
did  not  hit  so  hard  as  some  of  its  predecessors  of  eighty  years  ago.  It 
seems,  perhaps,  strange  that  English  writers  on  French  history  have 
taken  so  little  notice  of  the  part  played  by  the  stage  in  the  crisis  of 
the  first  great  series  of  struggles — say  from  1789  to  1795;  but  their 
neglect  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  in  England  the  influence  and 
use  of  the  theatre  have  for  a  very  long  time  been  underrated  by  serious 
writers.  A  revolution  in  a  country  where  the  drama  is  a  power  is  sure  to 
be  heralded,  and  to  be  fought  for  and  against,  on  the  stage ;  and  if  it 
were  not  so  in  our  English  revolution,  it  was  that  the  actors  were  all, 
and  naturally,  banded  against  the  friends  and  supporters  of  Prynne, 
were  crushed  when  the  Parliament  won,  and  earlier  in  the  struggle 
could  perhaps  hardly  have  added  to  the  constant  ridicule  and  abuse 
which  they  had  long  poured  upon  "  citizens  "  and  Puritans — as  dis- 
tinguished from  fine  Court  gentlemen. 

In  France  it  was  different.  Not  only  were  the  grumblings  which 
preceded  the  final  crash  echoed  in  the  comedies  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century — it  has  often  been  said  the  Revolution  began  in 
the  Mariage  de  Figaro  —  but  there  exists  a  distinct  revolutionary 
theatre  :  the  Charles  IX  and  Tilere  of  Marie-Joseph  Chenier,  L'Ami  des 
Lois  of  Laya,  Le  Vous  et  le  Toi  of  Aristide  Valcour,  and  very  many 
other  pieces  of  greater  or  less  importance  ;  *  and  each  party  thought  it 
necessary  more  than  once  to  put  down  with  a  high  hand  such  demonstra- 
tions of  its  opponents.  It  is  most  interesting  to  notice  how  the  thin  line 

*  A  collection  of  the  most  characteristic  of  these  -works  has  just  been  published 
by  M.  Louis  Moland.  Many  curious  facts  which  I  shall  quote  are  taken  from  it,  as 
are  most  of  the  plays  I  shall  criticise. 
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of  political  plays  follows  the  stream  of  popular  thought,  allying  itself  as  a 
rule,  with  the  side  of  humanity,  whether  that  side  be  for  the  moment 
protesting  against  the  oppression  of  kings,  or  the  unmeasured  cruelty  of 
their  destroyers ;  though  now  and  again,  it  becomes  the  mouthpiece  of 
popular  passion  freed  from  its  cruel  chains,  or  the  expression  of  the  con- 
tempt felt  even  by  the  poorest  honest  folk  for  the  scum  of  parvenus  who 
(and  it  was  only  natural)  rivalled  the  vices  of  the  aristocrats  and 
burlesqued  their  follies.  Every  bend  in  the  course  of  the  stream  is  indi- 
cated by  these  odd  little  works  of  a  rather  tawdry  art,  which  have  not 
yet  altogether  sunk,  but  may  indicate  to  us  where  the  currents  raged 
most  fiercely.  Take  the  plays  in  M.  Moland's  well -chosen  collection. 
Kings  are  schooled  in  Charles  IX ;  the  downfall  of  the  priestly  power 
is  hailed  with  triumph  in  Les  Victimes  Cloitrees ;  the  misgivings  of  the 
Girondists  find  a  voice  in  IS  Ami  des  Lois ;  a  yell  of  exultation  at  the 
punishment  of  tyranny  rises  from  Le  Jugement  Dernier  des  Hois; 
L'Interieur  des  Comites  Revolutionnaires  is  a  breath  of  relief  after  a 
briefer  but  even  more  terrible  oppression ;  and  lastly,  in  Madame  Angot, 
quieter  times  returning,  plain  citizens  are  able  to  enjoy  a  laugh  at  those 
of  their  fellows  whose  sudden  rise  to  prosperity  has  turned  their 
heads. 

A  fair  idea  of  what  was  the  influence  of  the  stage  at  this  period,  its 
nature  and  extent,  can  hardly  be  given  more  briefly  or  more  effectively 
than  by  sketching  these  few  representative  plays,  their  character,  the 
circumstances  of  their  production,  and  their  reception  by  the  public, 
and  by  the  successive  governments  of  the  time.  Of  their  literary  merits 
it  will  naturally  not  be  needful  to  say  much — one  does  not  expect  in 
pieces  de  circonstance  great  polish  of  dialogue  or  care  in  construction. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  plays  are,  on  the  whole,  rather  better  than  one 
would  be  inclined  to  expect.  The  author  of  Charles  IX  was  of  course 
a  man  of  high  and  genuine  culture — the  brother  of  perhaps  the  most 
classical  poet  France  has  ever  produced.  Les  Victimes  CloUrees  is  quite 
up  to  the  average  of  melodramas — in  conception  of  character  even  rises 
above  it ;  and  in  both  L'Interieur  des  Comites  Revolutionnaires  and 
Madame  Angot  there  is  genuine  humour.  Great  originality,  of  course, 
one  does  not  look  for  in  such  pieces ;  and  it  is  quite  as  well  that  one 
should  not.  It  is  noticeable  that  not  one  of  these  plays  is  by  a  dramatist 
of  any  note — even  Chenier  hardly  enters  the  second  rank  of  French 
tragedians. 

Without  more  preface,  then,  let  me  give  some  description  of  each  of 
these  very  different  dramas,  taking  them  in  the  chronological  order 
already  given,  rejecting  the  consideration  of  others  of  their  kind,  not 
that  they  lack  interest,  but  that  a  selection  must  be  made,  and  that  these 
seem  the  most  fully  illustrative  of  the  different  phases  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. Speaking  very  roughly,  they,  may  be  said  to  represent  the  views 
of  one  or  other  party  during  the  periods  when  Mirabeau,  Danton, 
Marat,  Robespierre,  and  the  Directory  were  in  power.  When  the  first, 
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Charles  IX  was  produced,  Mirabeau's  was  so  completely  the  ruling  in- 
fluence, that  on  the  occasion  of  its  first  performance,  all  the  cote  gauche 
of  the  Assembly  being  present,  he  was  compelled  by  the  audience  to 
leave  his  seat  and  take  up  a  commanding  position  in  a  box,  as  a  sort  of 
president ;  and  shortly  afterwards  he  demanded  a  special  performance 
of  "  the  patriotic  tragedy  "  as  a  kind  of  national  rejoicing. 

It  will  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  Republican  party  attended, 
almost  officially,  the  first  performance,  that  the  play  had  made  some  stir 
before  it  was  actually  produced.  A  public  agitation  for  its  performance 
was,  in  fact,  got  up,  and  Bailly,  mayor  of  Paris,  on  referring  the  matter 
to  the  Assembly,  declared  that  had  he  been  master,  he  would  not  have 
permitted  it — that  "  when  the  people  was  aroused,  not  against  the  Icing, 
but  against  arbitrary  power,  it  was  not  the  moment  to  expose  on  the 
stage  the  most  frightful  abuse  of  that  power."  But  the  committee  of 
three  appointed  by  the  Assembly  to  read  the  piece  licensed  it,  and  its 
production  (on  November  4,  1789)  was  an  immense  triumph  for  its 
author,  Marie- Joseph  Chenier,  to  whom  a  civic  crown  was  even  voted 
by  some  districts.  The  actors  were  cheered,  literally  to  the  echo — for 
one  speech  was  encored,  and  had  to  be  repeated  before  the  play 
could  proceed  ;  it  was  the  long  harangue  of  the  Chancelier  de  1'Hopital, 
at  the  end  of  which,  in  sixteen  lines  added  by  the  author  shortly  before 
the  performance,  he  predicts  the  rise  of  the  Republic,  the  freeing  of  the 
people.  One  young  actor  also  found  in  this  play  the  first  opportunity  of 
showing  his  true  power — the  great  Talma.  He  played  the  king,  and, 
we  are  told,  represented  wonderfully  his  weakness,  his  struggles,  his  final 
remorse — for  Chenier,  opposing  the  view  of  some  historians,  has  made 
his  hero  repentant.  "  Mahomet,  Henry  the  Eighth,  Cromwell,  were 
villains  without  remorse,"  he  says  in  a  note,  "  but  irresolution  before  a 
crime  is  the  sure  sign  of  repentance  after  it."  The  sentence  sounds  strange 
from  a  Republican — Mr.  Carlyle's  work  was  evidently  needed  in  France 
as  well  as  at  home. 

For  the  play  itself,  there  is  not  very  much  to  be  said  about  it.  It  is 
of  the  usual  order  of  French  tragedies,  before  Victor  Hugo  changed  such 
things  from  respectable  essays  in  declamation  to  fiery  melodramas.  "With 
a  singular  want  of  action,  it  describes  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew ; 
its  verse  is  often  eloquent,  but  its  plot  is,  especially  if  we  consider  the 
subject,  astonishingly  dull.  The  portraits  of  the  different  characters  are 
fairly  interesting,  though  a  casual  observer  would  say  that  the  one  pro- 
minent feature  in  each  was  a  tendency  to  make  very  long  speeches. 
Che'nier  has  drawn  with  some  care,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  the  character 
of  the  king,  irresolute,  timid,  and  cruel ;  the  sombre  and  perfidious  policy 
of  Catherine  of  Medicis ;  the  pride  and  the  ambition  of  the  Due  de  Guise 
the  same  pride  and  the  same  ambition,  wearing  the  mask  of  a  hypo- 
critical zeal  for  the  Catholic  faith,  in  the  Cardinal  of  LoiTaine ;  and 
has  opposed  to  these  the  proud  and  intrepid  loyalty  of  Coligni,  the 
noble  candour  of  his  pupil,  the  young  King  of  Navarre  (afterwards 
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Henri  IY),  and  the  fine  sense  of  the  Chancelier  de  l'H6pital.  As  a 
literary  work,  the  play  is  probably  inferior  to  Chenier's  Tibere  ;  but  the 
latter  was  never  acted,  while  the  former  in  a  moment  made  the  author 
from  a  nobody — he  was  only  known  hitherto  by  two  failures — into  a  great 
man. 

The  piece  was,  of  course,  a  great  theatrical  success,  and  was  played 
for  some  time  to  crowded  audiences ;  but  there  was  an  influence  at  work 
against  it  which  the  author  could  not  have  foreseen.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  company  of  the  Com^die  Frangaise — the  majority,  indeed — was 
in  no  way  enthusiastic  about  the  Revolution ;  and  after  the  play  had 
been  performed  thirty- two  times  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  its  with- 
drawal from  the  bill.  Che'nier  and  his  friends,  naturally  indignant,  tried 
every  way  to  force  them  to  continue  the  representations,  and  the  result 
was  a  very  pretty  "  scene  in  the  house." 

The  curtain  had  but  just  risen  when  a  M.  Sarrazin  got  up,  and  ask- 
ing for  silence,  read  a  request  that  Charles  IX  might  be  performed.  This 
had  been  anticipated,  and  Naudet  (one  of  the  reactionary  members  of  the 
troupe)  advanced  to  the  footlights  and  spoke  as  follows.  "  You  cannot 
doubt,  gentlemen,  that  the  Comedie  Frangaise  is  always  anxious  to  do 
what  it  can  to  please  you,  but  it  is  impossible  to  perform  Charles  IX, 
as  Madame  Yestris  is  ill,  and  M.  de  Saint-Prix  confined  to  his  bed  by  an 
erysipelas  of  the  leg." 

Here  the  speaker  hoped  that  the  matter  was  ended,  but  to  his  sur- 
prise Talma,  who  led  the  Republican  section  of  the  company,  came  for- 
ward from  the  "  wings,"  and  said,  "  I  will  answer  for  Madame  Yestris, 
gentlemen  ;  she  will  play — she  will  give  you  that  proof  of  her  patriotism 
and  zeal ;  the  part  of  the  Cardinal  shall  be  read,  and  you  shall  have 
Charles  IX." 

They  had  Charles  IX;  but  Naudet's  indignation  at  the  promise 
found  vent  in  a  hearty  box  on  the  ear  for  Talma,  as  he  retired  behind 
the  scene.  This  was  atoned  for  by  the  immense  applause  the  actor  re- 
ceived at  the  performance,  which  took  place  on  July  24,  1790;  but  the 
struggle  was  only  commencing,  and  before  it  finished  broke  up  the  com- 
pany, of  which  the  Democratic  party  quitted  the  theatre  (then  in  the 
Faubourg  St.  Germain),  and  established  itself  in  the  now  famous 
Rue  de  Richelieu.  One  finds  nearly  all  the  great  names  on  the 
Republican  side — Talma,  Grandmesnil,  Monvel,  Dugazon,  Madame 
Yestris,  &c. ;  of  the  Royalists,  the  chief  were  Fleury,  Dazincourt, 
Mesdames  Contat  (Louise  and  Emilie)  Lange,  and  Rancourt.  It  was 
the  latter  troupe  which  brought  out,  not  so  long  afterwards,  the  re- 
actionary Ami  des  Lois,  already  mentioned,  which  gained  them  the 
honour  of  a  political  prison. 

Earlier  than  this,  however,  and  just  before  the  rupture  in  the  com- 
pany, the  comedians  of  the  Francais  had  produced,  with  immense  success, 
a  melodrama  exposing  the  abuses  of  the  Romish  Church ;  I  may  note 
that,  oddly  enough,  all  the  principal  parts  in  it  were  played  by  what  I 
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have  called  the  reactionary  section  of  the  company.  The  play  was,  how- 
ever, written  by  Monvel,  one  of  Talma's  Republican  associates,  and  who 
was  certainly  in  no  way  favourable  to  the  falling  side. 

It  was  called  Les  Victimes  Cloitrees,  and  the  story  was  briefly  this  : — 
A  silly  and  superstitious  mother  and  a  too  easy  father  leave  their  child, 
a  young  girl,  at  the  convent  of  the  town  in  which  they  live,  while  they 
go  for  a  time  to  Paris.  The  girl,  Eugenie  de  St.  Alban,  is  betrothed  to  a 
friend  of  the  family,  named  Dorval,  young  and  very  rich ;  he  inquires 
after  her  constantly,  and  soon  learns,  to  his  horror,  that  she  is  unwell — 
seriously  ill — in  a  few  days,  when  he  insists  on  seeing  her,  dead.  He  is 
told  by  the  Pere  Laurent,  confessor  of  the  St.  Albans  and  head  of  a 
monastery  which  adjoins  the  convent,  that  her  illness  was  infectious,  and 
that  for  this  reason  she  was  allowed  to  see  no  one,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  bury  her  with  the  greatest  haste.  He  is  utterly  crushed  by  the  stroke, 
and  Pere  Laurent  has  little  difficulty  in  making  him  resolve  to  give  up 
the  world  (and  his  wealth — to  the  monastery),  and  take  up  his  abode  in 
a  dwelling  where  he  will,  at  least,  be  always  near  the  remains  of  his 
beloved.  The  play  is  filled  with  the  struggle  between  the  Pere  Laurent, 
a  second  TartufFe,  and  Tranche ville,  a  manly  friend  of  Dorval,  each  doing 
all  he  can  to  influence  the  young  man's  decision — the  one  to  confirm,  the 
other  to  shake  it.  This  struggle  culminates  in  a  scene,  in  which 
Francheville's  honest  indignation  has  all  but  conquered,  when  Dorval's 
mind,  cunningly  enfeebled  by  long  isolation  and  a  continued  strain  of 
exaggerated  feeling,  gives  way  for  the  time,  and  he  yields  entirely  to 
Pere  Laurent.  Immediately  after  this,  however,  the  one  good  monk  of 
the  community,  the  Pere  Louis,  contriving  to  speak  to  Dorval,  reveals 
to  him  the  horrible  villany  of  Laurent,  who,  failing  to  seduce  the  young 
girl,  Eugenie,  had  resolved  by  her  death  to  obtain  a  mastery  over 
Dorval's  feelings,  and  ultimately  over  his  property. 

Dorval's  want  of  self-control  at  once  betrays  to  Laurent  his  know- 
ledge of  this  frightful  secret ;  and  the  poor  boy  is  gagged  and  thrown 
into  a  vault  under  the  monastery,  just  by  the  wall  which  divides  it  from 
the  convent.  He  i§  sinking  down,  overcome  by  despair,  when  to  his 
horror  he  finds  that  is  resting  upon  a  corpse.  Looking  more  closely,  he  dis- 
covers upon  the  floor,  traced  in  letters  of  blood,  these  words  :  During  the 
twenty  years  that  I  have  been  perishing  here,  I  have  succeeded  in  detaching 
a  bar  of  iron  which  fastened  this  tomb  to  the  wall.  Dorval  snatches  up 
the  bar,  and,  following  further  directions  which  he  finds,  attempts  to 
force  aside  a  large  stone  in  the  wall.  It  yields ;  another  and  another 
soon  follow,  and  in  a  few  moments  he  has  forced  his  way  into  an  adjoin- 
ing cell,  in  every  way  like  his  own.  Here  he  finds  a  prisoner — a  woman, 
who  has  fainted  and  lies  insensible ;  as  will  be  guessed,  it  is  Eugenie, 
condemned  by  Pere  Laurent  to  this  most  lingering  and  horrible  of  deaths. 
The  lovers,  thus  reunited  in  their  prison,  enjoy  a  brief  moment  of  hap- 
piness ;  then  they  hear  coming  steps,  and  Dorval  again  seizes  the  iron, 
determined  at  all  events  to  die  fighting.  But  their  fears  are  needless  :  it 
is  the  Pere  Louis  and  Francheville,  who  come  to  succour  them,  armed 
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with  the  power  of  the  State — for  liberty  has  just  triumphed,  and  the 
tyranny  of  the  Church  fallen  (as  they  hope)  for  ever.* 

In  this  play,  the  character  of  Dorval  is  drawn  with  more  than  ordi- 
nary truth  and  power,  and  most  of  the  others  are  firmly  and  clearly 
sketched  ;  but  it  was  not,  of  course,  the  literary  merit  of  the  piece 
which  secured  its  success.  It  came  at  a  very  opportune  moment,  and 
may  be  said  to  have  satisfied  a  popular  need — or  at  least  to  have  supplied 
a  vent  for  popular  emotion,  which  was  further  excited  by  an  incident  of 
(I  believe)  the  first  representation.  When,  in  the  third  act,  Pere 
Laurent  gave  the  order  to  drag  Dorval  away,  a  man  in  the  audience  leapt 
up,  crying,  "  Slay  that  villain !  "  For  the  moment  be  seemed  almost 
mad;  then,  composing  himself,  he  turned  to  those  whom  his  sudden 
action  had  startled,  and  said,  "  Pardon  me,  gentlemen,  but  I  was  a  monk 
myself;  like  Dorval,  I  have  been  thrown  into  a  dungeon;  and  I  thought 
I  recognised,  in  Pere  Laurent,  my  old  Superior  !  "  Whether  this  inter- 
ruption was  genuine,  or  was  only  a  cleverly  got  up  "  sensation,"  it  had 
its  effect,  and  all  Paris  went  to  see  Les  Victimes  CloUrees. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  notice  the  many  slight  theatrical  sketches  of 
these  years,  which  refer  only  to  some  one  event  just  happening — as,  for 
example,  Le  Vous  et  le  Toi,  of  Aristide  Valcour  (represente  en  Frimaire, 
Pan  deuxieme  de  la  Republique  Franqaise  une  et  indivisible),  which 
makes  some  fun  of  the  legal  substitution  of  the  singular  pronoun  for  the 
plural  in  all  cases,  but  which  heartily  approves  of  the  change.  An  earlier 
work  of  rather  more  importance  was  the  Nicodeme  dans  la  Lune  of 
"  Cousin  Jacques  "  (Beffroy  de  Reigny),  produced  in  1790,  and  played, 
altogether,  more  than  four  hundred  times ;  it  represented  the  most  liberal 
of  Royalist  views — in  fact,  the  beginning  of  Moderate  Republicanism ; 
and,  like  some  of  the  plays  of  Yalcour,  it  introduced  a  good  cure,  who 
was  contrasted  with  the  rich  and  unscrupulous  bishops.  Other  political 
plays  of  these  authors  were  very  popular — noticeably  a  little  one-act 
sketch  Allow,  ca  va :  ou  le  Quaker  en  France,  which  was  simply  a 
patriotic  and  spirited  appeal  to  the  warlike  feeling  of  the  nation — but 
these  are  hardly  so  typical  of  the  progress  and  variation  of  opinion  as 
those  M.  Moland  has  chosen  as  specimens. 

L'Ami  des  Lois,  the  third  play  in  his  collection,  was  politically  the 
most  important  of  all.  It  was  produced  at  the  very  central  moment  of 
the  strife  between  the  Mountain  and  the  Gironde,  January}^,  ^1793, 
exactly  five  months  before  the  final  fall  of  the  latter  body  and  it 
deserves  to  be  numbered  among  their  supreme  efforts.  As  a  dramatic 
work,  it  is  extremely  poor — a  commonplace  five-act  comedy  in  verse,  with 
a  commonplace  aristocratic  hero,  and  a  very  commonplace  Democratic 
villain  (said  to  be  meant  for  Robespierre)  ;  but  as  a  political  manifesto, 

*  In  1790,  the  National  Assembly  had  refused  to  recognise  Catholicism  as  the 
State  religion,  had  abolished  monastic  TOWS,  suppressed  all  orders  and  congregations, 
except  those  charged  with  the  succour  of  the  sick,  and  decreed  the  civil  constitution 
of  the  clergy,  &c.,  &c. — Moland. 
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its  value  became  at  once  evident,  while  its  reception  showed  how  large 
was  the  party  still  tainted  with  the  sin  of  moderantisme.  "  Before  three 
o'clock,"  we  are  told,*  "  all  the  streets  near  the  Comedie  Frangaise  were 
crowded  with  spectators  from  every  part  of  the  capital."  The  moderate 
journals  spoke  very  highly  of  the  play,  and  in  the  theatre  "  all  the  pas- 
sages against  anarchy  excited  the  liveliest  enthusiasm,  and  the  author, 
called  for  at  each  performance,  came  forward  to  receive  the  applause  of 
an  audience  in  the  highest  excitement." 

That  the  play  should  be  denounced  at  the  Club  of  the  Jacobins,  and 
at  the  Commune,  followed  almost  as  a  matter  of  course.  Robespierre 
spoke  of  the  Theatre  Frangais  as  "  the  loathsome  haunt  of  the  aristocracy, 
and  the  insulter  of  the  Revolution."  The  representations  were  suspended 
by  the  order  of  the  Commune ;  the  suspension  was  negatived  by  the 
Convention  (in  which  the  Girondists  had  still  a  constantly-decreasing 
majority) ;  and  this  happened  twice.  On  the  first  suspension  a  clamo- 
rous crowd  went  to  the  theatre,  and,  though  the  house  was  surrounded 
with  troops,  demanded  the  performance  of  the  piece.  Santerre,  who 
appeared  in  uniform  and  tried  to  crush  the  riot,  was  greeted  with  cries 
of,  "  Turn  him  out !  Silence  !  Down  with  the  beery  General !  "  (he 
was  a  brewer).  The  Mayor  of  Paris  interfered,  but  with  little  more 
success ;  and  Laya,  the  author  of  the  comedy,  addressed  an  energetic 
protest  to  the  legislature.  As  I  have  said,  the  suspension  was  itself 
suspended ;  it  was  re-enacted  by  the  Commune,  and  the  riotous  scenes 
continued. 

After  a  struggle  of  some  length,  the  actors  were  not  merely  defeated, 
but  imprisoned.  The  thorough-going  Collot  d'Herbois  (himself  once 
a  dramatist)  proposed  that  "  the  head  of  the  company  be  guillotined 
and  the  rest  transported ; "  but,  fortunately,  this  proposition  was  not 
carried  out,  and  the  unhappy  comedians,  thrown  into  prison  on  the  night 
of  September  3  (1793),  were  only  detained  there  for  a  few  months. 

L'Ami  des  Lois  was  revived  two  years  after,  but  was  found  already 
to  have  lost  its  interest.  It  was  indeed,  though  rather  pretentious  in 
form,  merely  a  piece  de  circonstance ;  and  must  very  soon  have  become 
on  the  stage,  what  it  now  is  to  read,  a  dull  specimen  of  the  heaviest 
order  of  French  verse-comedies — which  almost  rival  in  dulness  the 
classical  tragedies  of  their  nation.  Later,  under  the  Empire  and  the 
Restoration,  the  Censure  would  not  allow  the  piece  to  be  played ;  and  it 
is  a  noteworthy  thing  that  for  this  comedy,  in  the  very  first  years  of 
liberty,  the  oppression  of  the  censorship  was  revived  by  the  Jacobins — it 
was  decreed  that  the  programme  of  every  week  must  be  submitted  to 
the  Commune  for  its  approval ;  so  true  is  it  that  a  people  which  is  not 
ready  for  freedom  will  be  no  freer  under  a  republic  than  under  a 
despotism. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  whose  beginning  was  signalised  by  the 
production  of  L'Ami  des  Lois,  on  October  18,  1793,  two  days  after  the 

*  D'Etienne  and  Martainville,  Histoire  da,  Theatre  Fran^ais,  vol.  iii.  p.  48. 
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execution  of  Marie  Antoinette,  there  appeared  on  the  French  stage  per- 
haps the  most  extraordinary  play  ever  written.  The  extreme  Republican 
party  was  in  its  fullest  triumph ;  the  Gironde  was  no  more,  monarchy 
seemed  to  have  passed  away  for  ever  like  an  evil  dream ;  the  lowest 
orders  of  society,  those  heretofore  slaves,  trodden  under  foot  and  helpless, 
leapt  up  with  an  enormous  shout  of  joy  for  their  newly- won  freedom,  of 
triumph  over  their  shattered  enemies — and  this  play  may  be  called  the 
echo  which  has  come  down  to  us  of  that  shout. 

It  is,  indeed,  hardly  to  be  named  a  play — a  political  allegory  (in  one 
short  scene,  which  would  not  occupy  more  than  half  an  hour)  is  a  fitter 
title  for  it.  Le  Dernier  Jugement  des  Rois  merely  shows  what  would 
happen  if  all  the  nations  of  Europe  should  rid  themselves  of  their  tyrants 
at  one  stroke,  following  the  recent  example  of  the  French.  There  is  no 
attempt  at  dramatic  construction  or  plot ;  there  is  only  one  incident — 
which  finishes  the  piece  certainly  as  completely  as  anything  could  well 
be  finished.  It  is  merely  a  shout,  as  I  have  said — the  hymn  of  praise  of 
brutalised  and  degraded  natures  which  had  but  a  moment  shaken  off  their 
fetters :  sung  to  the  god,  or  demon,  of  revenge,  and  yet  not  wanting  in 
noble  and  loving  thoughts — less  brutal  in  spirit,  I  ventxire  to  say,  than 
some  utterances  of  those  cultured  kings,  who  for  so  many  years  had  tried 
to  teach  the  art  of  graceful,  refined,  and  even  charming  wickedness. 

The  author  of  this  "  Prophecy  "  (so  he  called  it)  appealed  to  the 
public  before  his  piece  was  produced,  to  recognise  in  it  a  turning  of  the 
tables  upon  those  cruel  jesters  who  had  so  long  made  merry  at  the  expense 
of  the  poor.  "  Remember,  citizens,"  he  cried,  "  how  in  times  past,  on 
every  stage,  they  vilified,  and  degraded,  and  ridiculed  the  most  respect- 
able classes  of  the  Sovereign-People,  for  the  amusement  of  kings  and  their 
lackeys.  I  felt  that  it  was  full  time  to  do  the  like  to  them,  and,  in  our 
turn,  to  laugh.  Times  enough,  these  gentlemen  have  had  the  laughers  on 
their  side ;  I  felt  that  the  moment  was  come  to  hold  them  up  to  public 
derision,  and  so  to  parody  a  happy  line  in  the  comedy  of  the 
Mediant — 

Les  rois  sont  ici  bas  pour  nos  menus  plaisirs." 

And  his  purpose  was  fully  accomplished.  One  shudders,  I  own,  at  the 
hideous  yell  which  greets  each  antic  of  these  burlesqued  kings;  it  is  not 
like  the  polished  smile  which  appreciated  the  dull  ignorance  of  Blaise 
and  of  Fetu ;  but  as  in  coarseness  of  ridicule  the  Republican  outwent  the 
Royalist  satire,  so  did  it  in  nobility  and  depth  of  sentiment. 

Sylvain  Marechal,  the  author,  lays  his  scene  in  a  small  volcanic 
island,  inhabited  only  by  ignorant  but  kindly  savages,  and  by  one  old 
Frenchman,  transported  thither  twenty  years  before,  because  his  daughter 
was  "  remarked  "  by  some  great  nobleman  of  the  court.  To  this  island 
come,  by  hazard,  twelve  or  fifteen  sans-culottes,  one  from  each  nation  of 
Europe ;  they  tell  the  old  man  that  the  peoples  have  resolved  to  be  free, 
and  have  assumed  as  their  motto  the  noble  words,  Liberty,  Equality, 
Fraternity.  Then  they  lead  on,  one  by  one,  their  fettered  monarchs, 
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who  are  doomed  to  work  out  the  remainder  of  their  lives  in  this  dreary 
place.  Each  sans-culotte  describes  his  sovereign ;  each  king  tries  feebly 
to  defend  himself. 

Says  the  Englishman,  "  Here  is  his  Majesty  the  King,  who,  helped 
by  the  Machiavellian  genius  of  Pitt,  drained  the  purse  of  the  English 
people,  and  increased  the  burden  of  the  public  debt,  to  organise  in  France 
civil  war,  anarchy,  famine,  and,  worst  of  all,  Federalism." 

And  George  replies,  "  But  you  know  I  have  lost  my  wits !  You 
don't  punish  a  lunatic — you  put  him  in  an  asylum." 

"  The  volcano  will  bring  you  to  your  senses,"  says  the  sans-culotte. 

In  like  manner  is  treated  each  of  the  others — the  kings  of  Prussia, 
Spain,  Naples,  Sardinia,  and  Poland,  the  Emperor,  and  Catherine  of 
Russia ;  last  of  all  the  Pope,  who  in  the  most  cowardly  manner  offers  to 
pray  for  the  sans-culottes  if  they  will  let  him  go — an  offer  promptly  and 
contemptuously  rejected.  Then  the  chief  spokesman  of  the  Republicans, 
having  arranged  the  kings  in  a  semicircle  and  called  the  savages  to  look 
at  them,  gives  them  "  a  good  talking-to  "  all  round,  tells  them  that  the 
reason  they  have  not  been  beheaded  is  that  no  executioner  could  be  found 
who  would  sully  his  hands  with  their  blood,  and  finally  leaves  them  to 
"  offer  to  Europe  the  spectacle  of  its  tyrants  confined  in  a  menagerie  and 
devouring  each  other,  no  longer  able  to  wreak  their  wrath  on  the  brave 
sans-culottes  they  dared  to  call  their  subjects." 

Left  to  themselves,  lamentation  soon  turns  to  quarrelling,  quarrelling 
to  fisticuffs  and  kicks. 

"  Good  heaven,  how  they  treat  us  !  "  cries  Francis  the  Second.  "  With 
what  indignities  !  What  is  to  become  of  us  1 " 

"  Ah,  my  dear  Cagliostro,"  William  says.  "  Why  are  not  you  here  ? 
You  would  get  us  out  of  the  scrape !  " 

George  doubts  this.  "  What  do  you  think  of  it,  Holy  Father  ?  You 
held  him  prisoner  long  enough  in  the  Chateau  St.  Ange." 

"  He  could  do  us  no  good,"  answers  the  Pope.  "  We  want  super- 
natural aid." 

"  Ah,  Holy  Father,"  cries  the  King  of  Spain.     "  A  little  miracle ! " 

"  The  time  is  gone  by  !  Where  are  the  good  old  days  when  the  saints 
used  to  ride-a-cock-horse  through  the  air  on  walking-sticks'? " 

"  Alas,  my  cousin,  Louis  the  Sixteenth ! "  sighs  Charles  of  Spain. 
"After  all,  yours  was  the  happiest  lot.  An  unpleasant  half-a-quarter-of- 
an-hour  is  soon  over  ;  now  you  want  for  nothing.  Here  we  want  every- 
thing— we  are  between  famine  and  hell.  It  is  you,  Francis  and  William, 
who  have  brought  this  upon  us.  I  always  thought  this  French  Revolu- 
tion would  play  us  a  nasty  trick,  sooner  or  later.  We  ought  never  to 
have  meddled  with  it — never !  " 

Here  the  quarrelling  begins  ;  accusations  and  counter-accusations  fly 
about,  and  Catherine  only  makes  matters  worse  by  a  proposition  which 
must  really  not  be  transcribed ;  then  she  and  the  Pope  have  a  free  fight, 
"  the  one  with  her  sceptre,  the  other  with  his  crozier,  which  is  broken  by 
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a  blow  from  the  sceptre  ;  the  Pope  throws  his  tiara  at  Catherine's  head, 
and  knocks  off  her  crown.  They  fight  with  their  chains"  Before  the 
struggle  is  well  over,  it  is  discovered  that  the  King  of  Spain  is  eating  in 
the  corner  a  piece  of  black  bread  which  he  had  managed  to  secrete ;  the 
others  all  rush  upon  him,  and  fight  for  it,  the  King  of  Naples  exclaim- 
ing, "  What  would  the  sans-culottes  say  if  they  saw  the  kings  of  Europe 
disputing  a  bit  of  black  bread  1 " 

The  gentlemen  referred  to  appear,  and  answer  by  giving  the  hungry 
monarchs  a  barrel  of  biscuits,  saying,  like  Timon,  "  Stay,  brutes,  here's 
provender.  Stuff  yourselves.  The  proverb  which  says  '  Everybody 
must  live '  was  not  made  for  you,  for  there  is  no  necessity  for  kings  to 
live.  But  the  sans-culottes  are  as  susceptible  of  pity  as  of  justice.  Feed 
on  this  ship's  biscuit,  till  you  are  acclimatised  to  the  country." 

He  goes ;  the  kings  throw  themselves  upon  the  food,  and  dispute 
eagerly  for  the  lion's  share — when  an  eruption  of  the  volcano  in  the  back- 
ground begins,  stones  and  burning  coals  are  thrown  upon  the  stage,  the 
lava  rolls  forth  and  surrounds  the  kings,  and  they  fall,  consumed  by  fire, 
into  the  cracks  which  open  in  the  earth. 

The  success  of  such  a  play  at  such  a  time  may  be  imagined  ;  it  is , 
moreover,  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  drew  forth  imitations  certainly  of 
grovelling  exactness — the  Citizen  Desbarreaux  was  not  too  proud  to  call 
his  rival  piece  Les  Potentats  foudroyes  par  la  Montague  et  la  liaison,  ou 
la  Deportation  des  Hois  de  V Europe  ;  nor  did  he  shrink  from  following 
Sylvain  Marechal  into  the  least  delicate  of  his  details — in  fact,  he  ex- 
aggerated the  comicalities  of  Catherine  to  an  extent  that  Rabelais  could 
not  well  have  exceeded.  So  did  the  gross  vices  of  the  Empress  of  Russia 
help  to  make  more  coarse  the  amusements  of  the  blouses  of  France. 

The  events  of  the  next  year  are  well  enough  known.  Tyranny  suc- 
ceeded tyranny ;  and  the  execution  of  Robespierre,  on  July  27,  1794, 
was  welcomed  even  more  loudly  than  was  the  death  of  Louis  only  a  year 
and  a  half  before.  The  intolerable  despotism  of  the  Revolutionary 
Committees  has  often  been  described  in  novels  and  plays  of  later  time  ; 
and  it  is  interesting  to  show  that  the  stage  of  the  period  presented  it  in 
the  same  light,  and  in  colours  every  whit  as  high,  It  is  of  course  true 
that  party  spirit  will  colour  contemporary  caricature  perhaps  even  more 
strongly  than  the  imagination  of  posterity;  but  all  France,  by  an 
astonishing  and  universal  enthusiasm  of  acceptance,  recognised  the  truth 
of  this  picture.  It  does  not  even  appear  that  the  extreme  Terrorists 
ventured  to  protest,  with  any  energy,  against  the  production  of  the  one 
comedy  which  attacked  them  without  the  least  shadow  of  disguise,  and 
with  unsurpassable  ridicule  and  invective.  L'Interieur  des  Comites 
Revolutionnalres  was  played  at  two  theatres  simultaneously  for  a  hundred 
successive  nights,  was  acted  all  over  France,  its  first  run  in  Paris  being 
only  suspended  by  the  events  of  September  1795,  and  its  reproduction, 
six  months  afterwards,  securing  another  run  of  nearly  a  hundred  nights. 
People  went  to  see  it  over  and  over  again.  One  old  man,  who  had  been 
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imprisoned  throughout  the  reign  of  Terror,  took  a  box  for  the  season  and 
did  not  miss  one  performance  of  the  play.  "  He  was  seen  every  night," 
we  are  told,  "  not  losing  a  movement  of  the  actors,  his  mouth  half  open, 
weeping  with  joy,  as  in  ecstasy,  clapping  his  hands,  moving  to  and  fro 
on  his  seat,  and  repeating,  '  Oh,  how  I  am  being  revenged  on  those 
rascals ! ' " 

The  author  of  the  play,  Ducancel,  has  himself  told  us  how  he  came 
to  compose  it,  and  in  how  rapid  and  haphazard  a  way  it  was  written. 
Dining  at  home  with  some  friends,  he  says,  he  turned  the  conversation 
upon  the  ridiculous  mistakes,  the  crass  ignorance,  and  the  stupid  brutali- 
ties of  the  agents  of  the  Revolutionary  Committees.  "  There  was  not 
one  of  my  companions  who  had  not  had  some  dispute  or  some  business 
with  his  Committee  "  (i.e.  that  of  his  district).  "  At  dessert,  my  brain 
became  excited  and  heated ;  I  rose  abruptly  and  said  to  my  companions, 
'  My  heart  is  too  full ;  I  must  relieve  it ;  I  am  going  to  write  a  comedy 
on  the  Revolutionary  Committees.'  I  went  to  my  study ;  I  took  up  my 
pen,  without  any  definite  plan.  Exposition,  plot,  conclusion — I  had 
foreseen  and  prepared  none  of  them.  I  thought  of  putting  together, 
within  the  compass  of  an  ordinary  act,  a  certain  number  of  scenes  drawn 
from  my  memory  (ck  tiroir).  Soon  facts,  details,  and  incidents  presented 
themselves  to  my  recollection  in  crowds.  My  pen  was  not  rapid  enough 
to  fix  them  upon  the  paper,  so  much  was  I  filled  with  the  facit  indig- 
natio  versum.  I  finished  composing,  almost  at  one  burst,  the  first  eight 
scenes,  and  I  perceived  that  almost  all  my  materials  were  yet  to  be  made 
use  of.  I  decided  then  to  extend  my  piece. to  the  length  of  two  acts,  to 
unite  the  scenes  and  bind  them  to  a  dramatic  story  which  should  present 
unity  of  time  and  place.  My  second  act  terminated,  my  provision  of 
facts  and  anecdotes  was  not  yet  exhausted.  Come,  let  us  have  three 
acts!" 

And  at  three  he  stopped.  Les  Aristides  Modernes,  ou  FInterieur  des 
Comites  JKevolutionnaires  was  written,  accepted,  learnt  and  put  upon  the 
stage  in  twenty-seven  days,*  and  its  triumphant  success  is  described  by 
the  author  with  that  delightful  absence  of  false  modesty — and  indeed  of 
any  modesty  at  all — so  characteristic  of  his  nation.  However,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  he  did  not  exaggerate  his  triumph — which  was  so  great  that  it 
compelled  the  abolition  of  the  very  name  of  the  thing  that  he  attacked  ; 
thenceforth  the  committees  were  called,  until  they  ceased  altogether  to 
exist,  comites  de  surveillance. 

The  play  has  real  merit,  though  not  of  a  very  high  order ;  it  is  even 
now  thoroughly  amusing,  and  many  of  the  comic  scenes  would  be  worth 
translating  were  it  not  for  the  impossibility  of  reproducing  the  fun  of 
the  bad  French — one  of  the  chief  comic  characters  is  a  perfect  Paris 
cockney,  the  other  a  Gascon.  The  plot  is  very  slight,  but  sufficient  for 

*  It  was  produced  on  the  8  Floreal,  an  III.  (April  27,  1795),  at  the  Theatre  de 
la  Cite-Varietes. 
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such  a  work  :  a  family  of  respectable  (and  somewhat  prosy)  citizens  are 
attacked,  with  every  device  of  treachery  and  brutality,  by  the  scoundrels 
who  form  the  Comite  of  Dijon* — a  set  of  thieves,  lackeys,  porters,  hair- 
dressers, who  have  become  politicians  and  assumed  the  names  of  Aristides, 
Cato,  Scsevola,  Brutus,  Torquatus;  the  honest  people  are  reduced  to 
despair,  the  scamps  are  triumphant,  cheating,  lying,  thieving,  murder- 
ing at  their  will,  when,  at  the  darkest  moment,  comes  the  news  that  the 
despotic  triumvirate  has  been  overthrown— Robespierre,  St.  Just,  and 
Couthon  are  dead — and  France  is  freed  from  another  set  of  tyrants. 

Of  the  last  play  of  which  I  have  spoken  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
give  any  very  detailed  description,  the  piece  is  of  so  common  a  type  of 
caricature  ;  it  is  this  one  fact  alone  that  makes  it  interesting.  At  the 
date  of  its  production — 1796 — the  Revolutionary  period  proper  was  over, 
and  people  could  amuse  and  enjoy  themselves  like  their  neighbours  and 
their  forefathers.  An  individual  figure  of  an  old  comic  type,  at  that 
moment  peculiarly  Apropos,  was  created — Madame  Angot,  the  parvenus 
fishwoman,  as  invented  by  Maillot  and  embodied  by  Corsse,  became  the 
rage.  Society  topsy-turvy  was  represented,  in  a  rough  but  sufficiently 
telling  way,  in  her  history ;  and  the  little  play  was  not  only  a  success 
itself,  but  was  followed  by  numberless  imitations  almost  more  successful 
than  the  original.  Le  Mariage  de  Nanon  (Madame's  daughter),  Le 
Repentir  de  Madame  Angot,  Les  Dernieres  JFolies  de  Madame  Angot, 
these  all  by  Maillot  himself;  Madame  Angot  au  Serail  de  Constantinople, 
by  Aude,  Madame  Angot  au  Malabar,  ou  la  Nouvelle  Veuve,  by  Aude 
and  Lion,  followed  and  (no  doubt)  resembled  each  other — even  in  their 
success.  Madame  Angot  was,  in  fact,  the  Mrs.  Brown  of  the  period ; 
and  even  in  our  own  days  her  daughter,  aided  by  the  lively  and  per- 
fectly vulgar  music  of  Lecocq,  has  revived  her  fame.f 

In  reading  these  plays,  one  sees  a  series  of  pictures,  not  well  drawn, 
perhaps,  but  drawn  from  the  life ;  one  discovers,  at  all  events,  what 
seemed  the  most  striking  features  of  the  Revolution  to  those  who  stood 
face  to  face  with  it.  The  noble  aspirations  with  which  it  began,  the 
brutal  horror  and  vulgarity  which  succeeded  them,  are  shown  here  more 
vividly  than  they  can  be  in  the  portraits  of  later  literary  artists,  great 
though  these  may  be ;  and — which  is  a  valuable  quality — there  is  no 
pretence  of  an  impossible  impartiality.  These  are  either  the  sayings  of 
the  men  themselves  who  helped  to  make  the  French  Revolution,  or  those 
of  their  deadly  enemies.  We  see  exactly  what  Robespierre  appeared  to  a 
Girondist,  what  a  sans-culotte  appeared  to  himself;  their  objects,  their 
pretexts,  as  they  grew  and  changed,  are  put  before  us  briefly  and  in  the 

*  Singled  out  as  the  only  one  in  Franco  which  protested  against  the  execution  of 
Robespierre. 

t  It  is  perhaps  worth  noting  that  the  famous  quarrel-scene  in  La  Fille  de 
Madame  Angot — musically  almost  the  best  thing  in  the  opera — is  imitated  from  the 
original  play. 
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main  correctly — the  audiences  were  too  well-informed  to  admit  any  great 
perversion  of  facts.  And  the  dramatic  form  is  invaluable  :  we  hear  men 
speak,  argue,  exchange  repartee  and  abuse,  as  they  cannot  in  journal, 
pamphlet,  or  history. 

What  would  not  one  give,  I  repeat,  for  such  a  dramatic  history  of 
the  English  Revolution,  were  it  possible  1  The  material  is  so  much  finer 
— there  is  such  grandeur,  mingled  with  such  absurdity,  in  the  Puritans, 
with  Sergeants  Fighb-the-good-fight  and  Bind-their-kings-in-chains,  such 
grace  and  chivalrous  comedy  in  the  cavaliers.  The  gloom  and  Biblical 
eloquence  of  a  Fifth  Monarchy  Dernier  Jugement  des  Hois  should  be 
magnificent,  though  one  can  hardly  imagine  the  Moderate  party  putting 
Cromwell  and  Harrison  on  the  stage,  as  the  Girondists  pilloried  Robes- 
pierre and  Marat. 

It  is  a  question,  however,  whether  the  practical  issues  on  which  our 
Revolution  was  decided  were  as  well  fitted  for  the  theatre  as  the  broader 
issues  of  the  French.  Their  noble  war-cry  was  "  Liberty,  Equality, 
Brotherhood  " — ours  was  but  "  No  ship-money  !  "  To  be  sure,  we 
attained  our  object,  and  gained  a  freedom  which,  after  a  slight  reaction, 
has  been  widening  ever  since  ;  while  their  excesses  damaged  for  a  time 
the  cause  of  liberty  throughout  the  world.  But  this  does  not  affect  the 
dramatic  capability  of  the  two  struggles  :  the  sentiments  which  would 
be  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  hero  of  a  French  republican  drama  would 
awaken  sympathy  over  all  the  world — those  of  an  English  Puritan 
would,  as  a  rule,  be  hardly  comprehensible  out  of  England. 

For  these  questions,  however,  and  the  hundred  others  which  arise  out 
of  the  subject,  this  is  not  the  place.  I  have  only  wished  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  a  somewhat  neglected  series  of  historical  pictures,  unsurpassed  in 
vigour,  in  variety,  and  even  in  a  rough  and  general  accuracy ;  and  I  need 
now  only  add  that  the  nine  or  ten  here  mentioned  are  but  a  very  small 
proportion  of  those  accessible  to  students  of  French  literature. 

E.  E. 
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THE  question  what  is  the  right  attitude  of  mind  to  be  maintained  in 
regard  to  subjects  on  which  we  are  at  once  deeply  interested  and  very 
imperfectly  informed,  is  one  of  considerable  practical  importance  for  most 
of  us.  Every  decently  educated  person  must  be  conscious  of  great  tracts 
of  ignorance  lying  on  all  sides  of  the  subjects  he  has  really  studied,  if  not 
of  dark  chasms  running  right  across  those  very  subjects  themselves. 
Education,  indeed,  seems  rather  to  increase  than  to  lessen  the  sense  of 
ignorance.  It  reveals  as  many  uncertainties  as  it  removes.  And  the 
increased  diffusion  of  knowledge  which  has  taken  place  of  late  years 
tends  greatly  to  confusion,  and  makes  the  art  of  groping  our  way  among 
doubts  every  day  more  indispensable.  Every  year  the  machinery  for 
spreading  news  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  becomes  more 
complete  and  effective,  and  the  flood  of  discussion  of  all  sorts  of  subjects 
penetrates  more  and  more  thoroughly  into  the  most  secluded  comers. 

If  the  subjects  which  are  thus  thrust  upon  our  attention  were  matters 
of  purely  speculative  interest,  we  might  be  content  with  carving  out  for 
ourselves  a  certain  portion  for  careful  study ;  leaving  the  rest  to  flow 
idly  past,  without  disturbing  ourselves  about  what  we  could  not 
thoroughly  understand.  To  recognise  the  limits  of  our  knowledge,  and 
suspend  our  judgment  when  imperfectly  informed,  would  be  all  that  was 
required.  But  this  world  is  not  so  peacefully  ordered  as  that.  "We  can- 
iiot  calmly  suspend  our  judgment  when  our  dearest  interests  are  at  stake. 
It  is  easy  to  avow  our  ignorance,  but  it  does  not  therefore  cease  to  tor- 
ment us.  For  the  last  five-and-twenty  years,  wars  and  rumours  of 
wars,  in  which,  if  not  actually  engaged,  we  have  been  keenly  interested, 
have  succeeded  each  other  almost  without  intermission.  Famines,  and 
pestilences,  and  revolutions,  and  financial  crises  have  filled  up  the  inter- 
vals, and  fatal  accidents  of  the  most  extensive  and  dramatic  kind  send  a 
succession  of  shocks  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  Each 
of  these  events,  whose  reality  the  most  sceptical  cannot  doubt,  raises  a 
multitude  of  questions  which  the  most  ignorant  and  apathetic  can  hardly 
put  aside  altogether,  and  on  which  the  best  informed  are  widely  and  ap- 
parently hopelessly  at  variance. 

Besides  passing  events,  and  the  burning  questions  which  they  raise, 
the  air  is  full  of  controversies  of  the  most  vehement  and  penetrating  kind 
on  all  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  faith  and  morals.  Probably  there  is 
scarcely  a  child  out  of  the  nursery,  or  a  day-labourer  able  to  read,  who 
does  not  know  that  the  existence  of  God  and  of  a  future  life,  and  the 
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distinction  between  right  and  wrong,  and  therefore  everything  else 
that  we  have  ever  held  sacred,  are  now  treated  on  all  sides  as  open  ques- 
tions. Who  can  possibly  pass  through  such  times  unmoved  1  Can  the 
loftiest  intelligence  attempt  to  solve,  or  anything  short  of  brutal  insensi- 
bility to  ignore,  such  questions  as  these  1  Can  we  calmly  suspend  our 
judgment  and  rest  in  our  ignorance,  while  all  the  dearest  interests  of  our 
friends,  our  nation,  and  our  souls,  are,  as  it  were,  ranged  in  battle  array 
before  our  eyes  ? 

And  yet,  what  task  could  be  more  hopeless  than  the  attempt  to  disen- 
tangle and  to  deal  with  all  these  agitating  perplexities  ?  Any  one  of  the 
subjects  I  have  referred  to  is  vast  enough  to  engross  a  lifetime;  and 
each  of  us  has  many  other  pressing  matters  of  more  immediate  concern 
to  attend  to  besides.  Must  we  then  resign  ourselves  to  a  chronic  state 
of  anxious  uncertainty  1  Is  there  no  solid  ground  for  the  soles  of  our 
feet,  and  no  art  by  which  the  ignorant  may  steady  themselves,  so  as  to 
pursue  at  least  a  useful,  if  not  a  peaceful  course,  in  the  midst  of  the 
storm1? 

I  believe  that  the  duties  of  ignorance — ignorance  which  cannot  be 
uninterested,  but  would  fain  not  be  prejudiced  or  obstructive — deserve 
more  careful  attention  than  they  often  receive.  Those  who  are  liable  to 
find  themselves  at  any  moment  out  of  their  depth  should  lose  no 
time  in  learning  to  swim.  Where  roads  may  fail  we  must  learn  to  read 
the  stars  and  to  use  the  compass.  And  surely  there  is  a  faculty  by  which 
some  people  contrive  to  take  their  bearings  in  the  midst  of  perplexities 
which  they  have  no  means  of  clearing  up  ;  a  faculty  which  can  be  culti- 
vated, and  which  is  better  worth  cultivation  than  many  of  which  we 
think  more.  Some  people  are  so  happily  gifted  with  this  quality — call  it 
common-sense,  mother- wit,  judgment,  instinct,  veracity,  force  of  charac- 
ter, or  what  you  will — that  they  go  steadily  on  their  way  in  what  looks 
like  actual  unconsciousness  of  the  bewildering  confusion  of  the  world 
and  its  ways.  But  for  those  who  are  not  so  armed,  for  those  who  feel 
their  hearts  burdened  and  their  spirits  wearied,  and  their  very  appetite 
for  knowledge  quenched  by  perpetual  uncertainties,  what  is  the  remedy  1 
How  can  such  vulnerable  wayfarers  learn  to  encounter  the  difficulties  of 
a  path  in  which  they  can  neither  see  their  way  nor  stand  still  ? 

What  we  want,  both  for  peace  and  for  usefulness,  is  to  clear  a  space, 
however  small,  within  which,  at  all  events,  order  shall  reign.  We  want  to 
be  centres  of  light,  not  of  darkness — of  clearness,  and  not  of  confusion. 
We  want  not  to  try  to  grasp  a  greater  number  of  facts  than  we  can 
rightly  place  in  our  minds ;  and  yet,  not  to  shut  our  minds  to  any  facts 
which  ought  to  affect  our  conclusions.  The  difficulty  is  how  to  choose 
when  by  the  hypothesis  we  have  not  knowledge  enough  to  choose  by. 
Unless  we  leave  out  of  account  some  facts  and  some  whole  subjects,  and 
a  vast  proportion  of  the  opinions  we  hear,  we  have  no  chance  of  coming 
to  any  conclusions  at  all ;  but  how  are  the  ignorant  to  decide  which  are 
the  facts,  the  opinions,  and  the  subjects  which  they  may  safely  disregard  ? 
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Take  for  instance  that  pleasing  collection  of  perplexities  which  we 
describe  as  the  Eastern  question.  There  are  probably  few  of  us  who 
have  not  by  this  time  some  rather  strong  feeling  on  the  subject,  but  how 
many  of  us  can  give  any  intelligent  and  consistent  justification  of  that 
feeling  1  "What  proportion  of  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  discussing 
the  question  have  ever  taken  the  trouble  to  consider  what  are  the  facts 
it  would  be  necessary  to  know  in  order  to  form  a  fair  judgment  about  it  1 
It  is  easy  to  say  that  one  does  not  pretend  to  have  followed  it  from  the 
first,  or  to  be  fully  qualified  to  pronounce  upon  all  its  parts ;  but  this 
general  avowal  of  comparative  ignorance  certainly  does  not  prevent  the 
use  of  strong  language  and  excited  feeling.  It  is  not  altogether  easy  to 
say  to  what  extent  it  ought  to  check  either  feeling  or  speech.  If  no  one 
ever  took  sides  on  public .  questions  of  this  kind  without  mastering  com- 
plicated historical,  geographical,  and  political  questions  in  all  their  de- 
tails, we  should  have  to  leave  our  affairs  even  much  more  than  we  do  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  experts.  Public  opinion,  instead  of  being  the 
strongest,  would  be  about  the  weakest  of  influences  in  all  large  questions, 
especially  in  questions  of  foreign  and  colonial  policy.  It  is  evident  that, 
according  to  our  usages  at  least,  there  are  some  legitimate  substi- 
tutes for  complete  information.  We  are  all  familiar  enough  with  the 
use  of  them  in  practice,  but  we  might  use  them  much  more  intelligently, 
and  to  much  better  purpose,  if  we  were  a  little  clearer  about  them  in 
theory. 

The  sheet-anchor  of  plain  folk,  both  in  political  and  speculative  ques- 
tions, is  a  recourse  to  first  principles.  By  whatever  means  we  may  have 
become  possessed  of  them,  we  all  have  some  few  convictions,  according  to 
which  we  do  consciously  or  unconsciously  judge  all  human  conduct. 
Whether  originally  derived  from  experience  or  from  intuition,  these 
principles  were  at  least  in  possession  of  our  minds  long  before  we  ever 
heard  of  the  particular  questions  with  which  we  are  now  concerned ;  and 
their  proof  or  disproof  must  rest  upon  wider  grounds  than  the  answers 
to  any  of  the  questions  of  the  day.  No  doubt,  in  the  process  of  referring 
practical  questions  to  first  principles,  there  are  at  every  step  a  multitude 
of  risks.  Supposing  our  principles  to  be  all  right,  we  make  strange 
blunders  in  applying  them,  from  a  want  both  of  logical  faculty  or  train- 
ing, and  of  knowledge  of  facts  which  may  be  essential  to  the  case.  Or 
there  may  be  some  fundamental  flaw  in  our  first  principles  themselves, 
which  must  vitiate  all  our  judgments.  Better  be  stupid  and  ignorant 
than  wrong-headed. 

All  this  is  true,  and  fatally  affects  the  value  of  our  conclusions  if  con- 
sidered as  verdicts.  But  it  does  not  affect  the  value  of  the  process  by 
which  we  arrive  at  them  when  considered  as  mental  discipline,  nor  does 
it  wholly  destroy  the  moral  value  of  our  judgments  as  engines  to  be  used 
in  the  cause  of  right. 

By  what  means,  indeed,  can  we  acquire  logical  habits  of  mind  if  not 
by  exercising  our  faculties  upon  imperfect  information  ?  If  we  do  not 
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regard  the  •weighing  of  evidence  as  a  part  of  the  art  of  reasoning,  we 
shall  have  to  confine  that  art  to  the  region  of  pure  mathematics. 

The  problems  which  come  before  us  in  such  bewildering  profusion 
every  morning  in  the  newspapers  supply  abundance  of  exercise  for  our 
logical  and  moral  faculties — an  exercise  which  would  be  not  a  whit  the 
less  stimulating  and  invigorating  if  Russia  and  Turkey  and  Afghanistan 
and  all  the  telegrams  relating  to  them  were  fictions  of  the  editors'  brains. 
We  might  certainly  find  that  we  had  gone  considerably  astray  in  prac- 
tice if  this  proved  to  be  the  case ;  but  our  wits  would  none  the  less  have 
been  sharpened  by  our  disputes  if  on  some  blessed  day  we  should  awake 
and  find  that  the  Eastern  question  was  but  a  dream.  We  have,  how- 
ever, in  these  very  faculties,  the  means  of  ascertaining  but  too  clearly 
that  it  is  no  dream.  We  cannot,  without  an  amount  of  leisure  and 
ability  which  belongs  to  very  few,  draw  the  precise  line  between  fact  and 
fiction  in  the  newspapers ;  but  we  can  by  many  unfailing,  if  somewhat 
rough,  tests,  learn  to  distinguish  between  sense  and  nonsense,  between 
what  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  and  what  is  put  forward  for  a  purpose ; 
between  what  is  essential  and  what  is  beside  the  question.  To  do  this 
roughly  is  necessary  for  the  transaction  of  the  most  ordinary  business ; 
to  do  it  perfectly,  one  of  the  highest  achievements  of  the  trained  intel- 
lect. The  intense  emotional  interest  of  such  questions  as  are  now 
flooding '  every  region  of  modern  life  almost  forces  the  use  of  these 
logical  exercises  upon  many  who  in  quieter  times  might  have  been 
content  with  dreams  or  with  practice.  If  the  eagerness  of  discussion 
induces  us,  as  it  should  do,  to  cross-question  ourselves  as  to  our  own 
exact  meaning,  to  look  to  our  definitions,  to  become  more  and  more  precise 
and  cautious  in  our  statements,  limiting  them  more  rigidly  to  what  we 
really  know,  it  is  doing  us  valuable  service.  How  many  people,  for 
instance,  have  of  late  been  driven  to  ask  themselves  (in  the  first  place, 
perhaps,  with  a  view  to  refuting  others)  what  they  really  mean  by  jus- 
tice, by  international  morality,  by  imperial  policy,  and  by  many  other 
expressions,  upon  the  true  meaning  of  which  half  the  controversies  of  the 
day  really  turn  ?  If  these  controversies  drive  us  into  any  degree  of 
clearness  on  such  questions,  they  will  have  served  a  purpose  much 
more  lasting  than  that  of  determining  our  immediate  action. 

Not  only  the  intellect,  but  the  conscience,  may  find  both  food  and 
correction  in  the  process  of  groping  painfully  among  the  perplexities  of 
imperfect  information.  Some  of  us,  especially  I  should  imagine  some 
women,  suffer  to  a  degree  which  is  perhaps  unreasonable,  though  not 
unnatural,  from  the  sense  of  ignorance  combined  with  intense  interest 
in  the  moral  issues  involved  in  large  public  questions.  It  may  serve  to 
quiet  and  at  the  same  time  to  encourage  those  who  are  thus  harassed,  to 
be  reminded  that  the  value  of  our  moral  verdicts  does  not  wholly  depend 
upon  our  being  rightly  or  fully  informed  as  to  the  facts  of  the  case.  The 
legal  value  of  a  judgment  in  a  court  of  law  does  not  depend  entirely 
upon  the  correctness  of  the  evidence.  The  award  might  be  reversed  if 
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the  evidence  proved  to  have  been  incorrect  or  imperfect,  but  any  points 
of  law  which  might  have  been  cleared  up  by  the  judgment  would,  I  take 
it,  remain  clear  after  its  hypothetical  basis  had  been  disproved.  And  so  in 
controversies  involving  (as  what  important  controversy  does  not  involve  ?) 
questions  of  right  and  wrong,  all  who  take  part -in  them  necessarily 
do  something  to  raise  or  to  lower  the  tone  and  spirit  in  which  they  are 
conducted,  even  without  being  in  full  possession  of  the  facts,  and  without, 
therefore,  being  in  a  position  to  do  strict  justice  to  the  actors  in  the 
affairs  in  question.  No  doubt  it  is  often  difficult,  when  the  moral  sense 
is  strongly  roused,  to  avoid  doing  injustice ;  and,  no  doubt,  it  becomes  us 
all,  in  proportion  to  our  ignorance,  to  be  slow  in  making,  and  ready  to 
retract,  practical  and  personal  applications  of  our  virtuous  sentiments. 
But  it  is  perfectly  possible,  while  wholly  suspending  our  judgment  as  to 
the  degree  in  which  a  particular  kind  of  praise  or  blame  may  have  been 
deserved  by  particular  persons,  to  arrive  at  true  and  useful  views  of  the 
degree  in  which  a  given  course  of  action  would  merit  such  praise  or 
blame.  To  do  this  rightly  is  to  exercise  a  really  important  function. 
We  should  be  adding  nothing  to  the  common  stock  by  ascertaining 
in  all  their  detail  and  complexity  all  the  facts  already  known  to  the  few, 
but  we  are  adding  to  the  common  stock  by  taking  the  right  side  on  any 
practical  question.  And  many  such  questions  arise  in  which  we  can 
truly,  though  roughly,  discern  the  general  drift  from  the  broad  and  un- 
questioned outlines  presented  to  us.  Strict  and  detailed  justice  cannot 
be  awarded  by  the  multitude ;  but  a  righteous  course  will  be  secured 
only  by  the  common  consent  of  all.  Our  facts  must  be  supplied  to  us 
by  the  learned;  our  logic  and  our  moral  choice  must  be  of  home 
growth. 

Thus  in  referring  the  questions  which  come  before  us  to  first  prin- 
ciples, we,  the  ignorant  many,  are  at  once  educating  ourselves,  andtakjLng 
the  best  means  within  our  reach  of  helping  the  cause  of  right.  And  it 
would  almost  seem  as  if  there  were  one  useful  function  belonging  to  the 
ignorant  as  such.  It  is  that  of  affording  a  certain  indispensable  check  to 
the  tendency  of  cultivated  minds  to  run  into  subtleties,  and  to  attach 
undue  importance  to  the  conclusions  at  which  they  have  arrived  by  long 
and  laborious  processes.  If  the  ignorant  are  sufficiently  determined  to 
hold  fast  to  their  principles  and  to  sit  loose  to  their  conclusions,  they 
may,  while  receiving  instruction  and  correction,  also  be  the  means  of  im- 
parting it.  It  would  perhaps  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  no  theory  is 
worth  much  which  cannot  be  justified  to  intelligent  ignoi-ance,  but  it  is 
certain  that  no  theorist  could  fail  to  find  in  the  endeavour  to  do  so  a  useful 
test  of  the  clearness  of  his  own  views.  And  we  may  with  much  more 
confidence  assert  that  the  moral  judgments  of  the  learned  will  be  usefully 
corrected  by  the  simpler,  and  perhaps  stronger,  but  at  any  rate  more 
active,  feeling  of  those  to  whom  the  facts  may  be  comparatively  new. 

Let  us  try  for  a  moment  to  trace  out  the  province  of  right-minded 
ignorance  in  regard  to  a  particular  question.  A  painfully  apposite  instance 
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is  before  us  all  in  the  case  of  the  Afghan  war.  Ordinary  people  need  not  be 
much  ashamed  if  they  have  to  confess  the  fact  that  before  the  meeting  of 
Parliament  they  would  have  been  utterly  without  the  materials  for  an  out- 
line of  our  relations  with  the  Ameer  since  the  conclusion  of  the  last  war. 
We  may  perhaps  be  forgiven  for  feeling  that  it  would  even  now  be  very 
difficult  to  relate  them  at  all  fairly  from  memory.  In  a  long  series  of  more 
or  less  complicated  transactions  there  is  scarcely  one  which  has  not  been 
told  on  high  authority  in  such  different  ways  as  to  change  its  character 
again  and  again.  What  actually  passed  between  the  Ameer  and  the  succes- 
sive Viceroys,  and  between  the  Viceroys  and  the  Home  Government,  may 
be  so  told  as  to  convey  several  different  impressions ;  and  when  to  what 
was  actually  said  and  done  we  add  what  was  felt  and  intended  and  sug- 
gested, these  transactions  can  be  infused  with  colouring  matter  at  discre- 
tion. Again,  the  facts  respecting  the  comparative  strength  of  our  present 
and  of  various  other  conceivable  frontiers  are  both  doubtful  in  them- 
selves, and  capable  of  being  very  variously  represented  ;  while  the  bear- 
ing of  our  relations  with  Russia  and  our  responsibilities  in  India,  upon 
our  rights  and  duties  towards  Afghanistan,  is  obviously  a  problem  of  the 
utmost  difficulty  and  importance.  To  attempt  to  bring  out  from  the 
mass  of  disputed  and  entangled  evidence  before  us  on  all  these  points  a 
clear  and  duly-balanced  judgment  of  the  conduct  and  veracity  of  those 
whose  policy  and  statements  have  been  called  in  question  on  this  occasion, 
would  be  for  most  of  us  ridiculous  presumption.  Yet  is  any  intelligent 
person  likely  to  rise  from  a  moderately  careful  reading  of  these  debates 
without  having  received,  and  being  not  only  entitled  but  bound  to  enter- 
tain, and  on  occasion  to  express,  some  strong  impressions  as  to  the  moral 
character  of  the  war  upon  which  we  have  entered  ]  Can  we  not  see  for 
ourselves,  without  undertaking  to  verify  a  single  disputed  fact,  how  these 
different  questions  hang  together  1  Can  we  not  trace  the  different  degrees 
of  value  attached  by  different  speakers  to  moral  and  to  material  considera- 
tions, to  personal  and  to  national  interests  ?  May  we  not  gather,  in  spite 
of  all  the  reticences,  and  the  cross  purposes,  and  the  transient  exigencies 
of  parliamentary  debate,  some  just  though  perhaps  vague  notion  of  the 
different  ideals  of  national  greatness  and  of  justice  and  duty  which  dif- 
ferent leaders  would  hold  up  before  us?  And  have  we  not  a  right,  is  it 
not  even  our  duty,  to  choose  between  them  accordingly  ?  We  may  feel 
quite  unable  even  to  guess  whether  any  and  what  amount  of  fresh  terri- 
tory would  really  strengthen  our  frontier ;  but  each  one  of  us  is  quite  as 
much  bound,  and  nearly  as  well  qualified,  as  any  statesman  to  form  an 
opinion  as  to  the  comparative  value  of  a  scientific  frontier  and  of  an  un- 
broken pledge.  It  seems  to  me  even  clear  that  the  habit  of  public 
debating,  not  to  say  the  traditions  of  official  life,  tend  in  some  degree  to 
confuse  moral  with  political  ideas.  How  can  we  otherwise  account  for 
the  significant  fact  that  all  public  speakers  and  writers,  on  both  sides  of 
this  question,  so  far  as  I  can  remember  without  exception,  teach  us  that 
our  duties  and  our  interest  lie  on  the  same  side  ?  Why  else  do  all  those 
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who  think  we  have  no  just  cause  for  war  add  that  we  have  none  for 
alarm  1  Why  do  all  those  who  recognise  a  pressing  necessity  for  the 
rectification  of  our  frontier  also  think  the  conduct  of  the  Ameer  unjusti- 
fiable ?  Why  do  those  who  think  that  India  should  bear  the  expense  of 
a  war  for  the  defence  of  India  also  consider  our  Indian  finances  to  be 
prosperous  and  improving,  while  those  who  take  a  gloomy  view  of  the 
prospects  of  our  Indian  revenue  can  always  see  so  plainly  the  Imperial 
character  of  the  war  ? 

The  moral  significance  of  certain  rapprochements  is  at  least  as  striking 
to  those  who  are  new  to  the  subject  as  it  can  be  to  veteran  partisans  ; 
and  while  it  is  only  becoming  in  us  outsiders  to  bow  to  any  corrections 
on  matters  of  fact  which  may  be  vouchsafed  to  us  by  the  initiated,  it 
would  be  mere  weakness,  to  let  our  feelings  be  swayed  by  sympathy  with 
authority.  No  amount  of  ignorance  can  deprive  us  of  the  right  to  exer- 
cise our  judgment  with  regard  to  such  facts  as  we  do  know  or  assume  to 
be  true.  All  that  we  have  to  do  is  to  distinguish  clearly  between  what 
we  assume  and  what  we  know,  and  to  keep  our  assumptions  open  to  cor- 
rection. While  we  do  this  our  praise  and  blame  are  not  likely  to  be 
worthless,  even  though  they  may  be  occasionally  and  provisionally  mis- 
placed. 

If  we  can  make  our  praise  worth  having  and  our  blame  a  restraint, 
there  is  indeed  reason  enough  for  not  shrinking  from  the  stormy  atmo- 
sphere of  discussion,  even  though  we  may  know  that  a  complete  mastery 
of  the  questions  at  issue  is  beyond  our  grasp.  No  man,  however  full  of 
information  or  of  theories,  is  really  indifferent  to  the  sympathy  and  ap- 
probation of  his  comparatively  ignorant  wife  or  friend.  Those  whose 
imperfect  knowledge  compels  them  to  remain  on  the  defensive  and  to 
keep  to  the  modest  role  of  inquirers,  have  for  that  very  reason  an  im- 
mense advantage  in  debate.  By  resolutely  maintaining  a  high  standard 
for  the  quality  (both  logical  and  moral)  of  the  explanations  offered  as  the 
price  of  our  sympathy,  we  impose  a  more  effectual  check  than  \ve  are  often 
ourselves  aware  of  upon  our  instructors.  It  is  worth  while  Co  consider 
deliberately  the  importance  of  the  sifting  office  of  inquirers  who  are  re- 
solute in  not  being  convinced  except  upon  good  grounds,  because  it  is  just 
those  who  are  best  qualified  to  exercise  it  who  are  most  likely  to  shrink 
from  it.  The  very  gifts  of  heart  and  mind,  the  reasonableness,  the  logical 
faculty,  and  the  keen  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  which  make  people  worth 
convincing,  give  them  also  a  strong  sense  of  their  own  ignorance ;  and  for 
such  people  the  task  of  grappling  with  moral  questions  without  complete 
knowledge  is  often  acutely  painful.  They  are  often  strongly  tempted  to 
retire  altogether  into  serener  regions,  and  to  desert  the  cause  of  right 
just  because  they  care  so  much  about  it. 

Such  sensitiveness,  however,  is  clearly  a  snare,  and  the  plea  of 
ignorance  no  real  exemption  from  our  responsibility  in  matters  of  common 
concern.  For,  after  all,  the  fact  is  that  in  all  questions  of  the  day  many 
of  the  most  important  elements  are  only  those  of  our  own  daily  experi- 
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ence  "  writ  large  ; "  and  to  be  ignorant  is  not  necessarily  to  be  either  in- 
experienced or  uncultivated.  Those  who  are  least  burdened  with  the 
results  of  conscious  study  often  possess  in  a  high  degree  that  strange  in- 
stinct by  which  the  intellectual  comparative  anatomist  seizes  upon  the 
backbone  of  a  new  subject  as  unerringly  as  Professor  Owen  lays  his  finger 
on  the  rudimentary  limbs  of  a  strange  beast.  Ignorance  with  a  hearty 
appetite,  the  full  use  of  its  limbs,  and  an  abundant  supply  of  raw  mate- 
rial, is  not  so  very  badly  off  even  in  this  well-informed  age. 

The  appeal  from  special  knowledge  to  universal  experience  is  not  in 
these  days  in  much  danger  of  being  disallowed.  But  the  sense  either  of 
ignorarice  or  of  power  may  hinder  us  from  using  our  scanty  materials 
intelligently  and  under  a  due  sense  of  responsibility.  The  great  thing 
is  to  fix  rightly  the  scale  upon  which  we  can  hope  to  construct  a  toler- 
ably complete  chart  of  any  subject  which  comes  before  us.  A  pocket 
atlas  may  be  as  correct  in  its  proportions  as  an  Ordnance  survey  of  an 
inch  to  the  quarter  of  a  mile ;  but  the  proportion  may  be  as  easily  de- 
stroyed by  enlarging  one  part  as  by  diminishing  another.  Carelessness 
about  details  is  not  necessarily  the  result  of  blind  presumption.  It  may 
be  part  of  a  wise  economy  of  mental  space.  An  over-crowded  mind  is 
as  bad  a  thing  as  an  empty  one,  and  less  remediable.  The  worst  fate  is 
to  become  a  mere  dust-bin  for  the  accumulation  of  chance  scraps,  with- 
out choice,  without  arrangement,  and  without  vent.  For  what  we  want 
to  know  is  not  what  are  the  exact  details,  but  what  are  the  true  bearings, 
and  the  comparative  weight,  of  the  different  considerations  by  which 
action  must  be  determined.  Without  some  principle  of  arrangement, 
details  are  as  oppressive  as  they  are  worthless. 

If  the  ignorant  have  ao  important  part  to  perform  with  regard  to 
public  affairs,  we  may  with  still  better  reason  "  magnify  our  office  "  with 
regard  to  the  moral  and  religious  questions  which  so  deeply  agitate  the 
whole  mental  atmosphere  of  our  times.  In  these  questions  individual 
experience  furnishes  not  only  important  analogies,  but  a  large  part  of  the 
very  subject-matter  in  debate  ;  and  however  difficult  may  be  the  art  of 
rightly  interpreting  it,  the  unlearned  have  as  large  a  share  as  any  one  else 
in"  creating  history."  We  allow  ourselves  to  be  too  much  troubled  by  the 
speculations  of  others  upon  subjects  wholly  beyond  our  grasp  (if  not  beyond 
theirs),  and  we  are  not  half  careful  enough  to  keep  our  own  path  straight, 
or  our  own  windows  clear.  Upon  these  awful  subjects  light  is  to  be 
found  less  through  answering  questions  than  through  "  obeying  the  truth  " 
we  do  know. 

The  ignorant,  however,  like  their  betters,  are  of  necessity  treading  a 
perilous  and  perplexing  path,  leading  them  across  misty  morasses  of  im- 
perfect information,  and  no  aid  within  their  reach  is  to  be  despised.  If 
first  principles  may  be  compared  to  the  stars,  by  which  (when  we  can  see 
them)  our  course  must  be  guided,  there  are  other  helps  which,  though 
less  permanent  and  less  infallible,  are  in  foggy  weather  more  available. 
These  are  the  stepping-stones  laid  down  for  us  by  the  judgment  of  others, 
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and  the  compass  which  may  be  provided  'by  the  diligent  study  of  some 
subject  which  is  limited  enough  for  our  grasp.  There  is  no  better  way 
of  testing  the  trustworthiness  of  our  guides  than  to  take  their  opinion 
on  some  subject  which  we  really  do  understand,  and  no  better  chance  of 
increasing  our  store  than  to  possess  ourselves  of  a  good  solid  nucleus  of 
truth  round  which  other  truths  may  group  themselves.  If  we  bestowed 
more  pains  upon  correcting  the  bearings  and  strengthening  the  foun- 
dations of  our  central  framework,  and  less  upon  extending  the  circum- 
ference of  our  information,  the  sense  of  our  ignorance  might  become  less 
oppressive,  and  its  effects  would  at  any  rate  be  less  disabling.  What 
most  of  us  need  is  not  so  much  to  acquire  more  knowledge,  as  to  acquire 
a  more  complete  mastery  of  the  knowledge  we  have,  and  at  the  same  time 

to  practise  a  more  unflinching  obedience  to  it. 

C.  E.  S. 
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THERE  are  few  stranger  figures  in  the  Middle  Ages  than  Ulrich  von 
Lichtenstein,  and  few  stranger  books  than  his  Vrouwen  Dienest.*  His 
vagaries  make  him  an  interesting  monster;  but  that  is  not  his  only  or 
his  chief  claim  on  our  attention  :  he  has  a  place  in  the  history  of  culture. 
He  is  sometimes  called  the  Don  Quixote  of  Germany,  and  though  the 
analogy  is  by  no  means  exact,  he  does  represent  the  decay  of  chivalry  on 
its  grotesquer  side. 

This  extraordinary  phase  of  life,  the  fantastical  mixture  of  clerical 
and  lay  ideals,  was  already  past  its  prime  in  Germany.  In  literature  it 
had  produced  its  best.  It  had  found  its  most  perfect  expression  in  the 
Arthurian  Romances,  and  these  their  most  genial  poets  in  Hartmann, 
"Wolfram,  and  Gottfried.  In  the  lyric,  too,  the  Minnesong  had  outlived 
its  springtime.  Even  Walter  von  der  "Vogelweide  did  not  in  his  later 
poems  equal  the  freshness  of  his  youth.  The  "  Service  of  Women  "  was  no 
longer  quite  heartfelt,  the  old  completeness  of  feeling  was  broken  up. 
Chivalry  had  reached  that  stage  which  comes  in  the  history  of  every 
imperfect  theory,  when  its  extreme  partisans  only  show  its  weakness, 
and  by  their  very  consistency  make  it  ridiculous.  Such  an  extreme 
partisan  was  Ulrich  von  Lichtenstein.  Chivalry  had  attempted  to  unite 
the  secular  and  clerical  conceptions  of  life ;  it  had  done  this  by  a  mere 
compromise,  and  therefore  only  for  the  time.  The  elements  soon  fell 
apart.  A  religious  and  a  worldly  order  of  knighthood  arose  within 
chivalry  itself.  To  the  original  Arthurian  group  were  added  on  the  one 
hand  the  Legend  of  the  Grail,  on  the  other  the  Romance  of  Tristram. 
On  the  one  line  by  degrees  the  tone  became  more  purely  mystical,  the 
subjects  more  purely  legendary.  The  other  ended  in  frivolity  and  coarse- 
ness, though  these  were  for  long  concealed  behind  an  excess  of  courtly 
forms.  Ulrich  belongs  to  this  latter  direction.  He  is  fond  of  saying 
that  for  his  lady's  favour  he  would  give  the  Grail  which  Sir  Percivale 
won  with  such  knightly  labour  and  pains.  The  Service  of  Women  is 
the  name  of  his  book  and  the  thought  of  his  life  :  but  it  has  undergone 
a  change — there  is  none  of  the  old  naive  reverence  about  it.  The  flourish 
of  knightly  extravagance  heightens  rather  than  hides  the  background  of 
vulgarity.  This  incongruity  is  all  the  greater  that  its  satire  is  uncon- 
scious. The  Vrouwen  Dienest  is  Ulrich's  autobiography ;  he  regards 
himself  as  preux  chevalier ;  his  life  is  the  fitting  theme  for  an  epic — 
which  accordingly  he  writes  in  stately  eight-lined  stanzas  interspersed 

*  Fraiiendienst,  "  Service  of  Women." 
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with  his  songs.  Of  course  in  such  an  account,  which  is  both  "  Dichtung 
und  Wahrheit,"  the  latter  is  a  little  apt  to  suffer.  Still,  on  the  whole, 
Ulrich  is  trustworthy.  Some  of  his  wildest  freaks  have  external  evidence 
for  them,  and  others  are  told  with  a  simplicity  of  detail  which  looks  like 
truth.  Again,  he  frankly  confesses  points  which,  were  he  elaborating, 
he  would  rather  conceal.  And,  finally,  if  he  altered  at  all,  he  would 
alter  to  improve  himself,  to  make  himself  what  he  would  fain  be  like, 
to  give  his  life  at  his  own  valuation.  His  book  would  thus  be  a  true 
description  of  his  ideal,  even  if  the  facts  should  be  a  little  twisted.  And 
probably  there  is  no  serious  misstatement  even  of  them.  The  following 
sketch  taken,  save  in  its  last  scene,  from  his  own  account,  and  retaining 
where  possible  his  own  words,  is  a  true  picture  probably  of  his  life,  cer- 
tainly of  his  times. 

Ulrich  was  born,  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  of  a 
noble  and  wealthy  house.  He  himself  was  afterwards  lord  of  three 
castles — Lichtenstein,  Murau,  and  Frauenberg ;  and  his  father  seems  to 
have  kept  some  state  and  to  have  opened  his  halls  to  the  minnesingers 
and  minstrels.  Their  praise  of  chivalry  and  love  the  young  Ulrich 
heard  while  he  was  yet  a  child  riding  round  the  room  on  a  stick.  And 
he  thought :  "  When  I  am  a  man  I  will  give  my  possessions  and  strength 
and  life  itself  to  women,  and  serve  them  as  best  as  I  can."  When  eleven 
years  old  he  was  sent  to  be  page  in  the  court  of  a  neighbouring  prince, 
whose  name  he  is  discreet  enough  not  to  mention.  Here  the  little 
monkey,  bis  mind  on  fire  with  the  lays  he  had  heard,  looked  about  for  a 
lady  to  whom  he  might  offer  his  adoration.  He  modestly  fixed  on  the 
wife  of  his  prince.  There  was  only  one  objection — she  was  of  higher 
rank  than  he.  But  Ulrich  was  hopeful  of  overcoming  that  difficulty  by 
faithful  service.  He  began  at  once,  so  far  as  a  child  could,  to  pay  her 
his  devoir  early  and  late.  In  summer  he  plucked  her  flowers,  and  was 
overjoyed  when  they  were  accepted ;  he  thought,  "  Thou  art  touching 
them  even  as  I  have  touched."  His  next  proof  of  devotion  is  rather 
more  wonderful.  In  those  days  knives  and  forks  were  not  much  used 
at  table,  so  it  was  all  the  more  necessary  that  the  hands  should  be  clean. 
As  a  precautionary  measure  water  was  presented  to  the  guests  before 
meat,  and  it  would  be  the  duty  of  Ulrich  as  page  to  serve  his  lady  with 
a  silver  ewer.  When  she  was  ready  he  stealthily  bore  it  away  into  a 
corner,  and — drank  the  water.*  After  waiting  on  the  princess  for  five 
years,  he  was  removed  to  the  household  of  Henry,  brother  to  the  Duke 
of  Austria ;  that  is  to  say,  his  body  was  removed,  his  heart,  he  is  careful 
to  tell  us,  remained  with  his  lady.  But  his  new  lord  taught  him  all 
courteoxis  manners  and  chivalry,  how  to  serve  women  and  how  to  sing 
the  minnesong.  With  Henry  he  remained  four  years,  when  his  father 
died,  and  he  returned  to  Lichtenstein.  There  he  practised  tilting  and 

*  For   the  explanation  of  this  and  other  allusions,  and  indeed  throughout  the 
paper,  I  am  indebted  to  Professor  Zarnake's  account  of  the  book. 
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jousting  ;  and  three  years  later  he  was  able  to  join  in  a  great  tournament 
at  Vienna,  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Leopold's  daughter  with  a 
Saxon  prince.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  pages  were  knighted  at  this  time, 
and  among  them  was  Ulrich.  To  add  to  his  happiness,  he  saw  from 
afar  the  lustre  of  his  joy,  his  pure  sweet  lady ;  but  on  account  of  spies 
he  did  not  venture  to  speak  to  her.  However,  he  heard  at  second  hand, 
and  that  was  some  satisfaction,  that  she  approved  of  his  knighthood. 
Under  these  good  auspices  he  withdrew  from  Vienna,  sought  out  tourna- 
ments all  the  summer  through,  and  was  everywhere  successful  ;  for 
which  he  thanked  his  lady  in  his  heart. 

But  in  winter  matters  were  not  so  pleasant.  He  had  nothing  to  do, 
and  was  sick  for  love.  Fortunately  he  found  that  a  favourite  cousin 
knew  the  princess,  and  through  this  good-natured  young  lady  was  able 
to  transmit  messages  and  a  song.  The  princess  was  astonished  at  this 
liberty.  No  doubt  the  song  was  good,  but  she  could  never  accept  the 
service  of  an  inferior.  Besides,  she  objected  to  Ulrich's  personal  appear- 
ance. "  It  must  always  be  a  vexation  to  a  woman,"  she  said,  "  to  look 
on  his  ugly  mouth."  Of  this  deformity  Ulrich  himself  gives  a  fuller 
account.  He  describes  himself  as  having  three  lips,  whatever  that  may 
mean — certainly  not  a  formation  that  woiild  recommend  him  to  ladies. 
But  as  soon  as  he  heard  this  criticism  of  his  princess,  he  determined  to 
get  rid  of  the  superfluous  member.  He  rode  off  to  Graez,  where  there 
was  a  famous  surgeon.  One  of  his  lady's  men,  whom  he  chanced  to 
meet,  accompanied  him  to  see  the  performance.  The  surgeon  wanted  to 
bind  Ulrich,  but  to  this  he  objected  :  he  would  bear  the  pain  without 
flinching  for  the  sake  of  a  certain  lady.  The  instruments  were  brought, 
and  the  operation  was  soon  over,  both  parties  having  acquitted  them- 
selves with  honour.  As  Ulrich  tersely  remarks  :  "  The  doctor  cut  like 
a  master,  and  I  endured  like  a  man."  The  spectator  was  deeply 
impressed.  "  If  only  you  recover,"  he  said,  "  I  am  glad  to  have  been 
here."  For  five  and  a  half  weeks  Ulrich  remained  under  treatment, 
which  he  describes  in  gi'eat  detail.  He  could  not  eat  for  the  great  pain 
in  his  mouth  and  teeth  ;  he  feelingly  alludes  to  his  agonies  of  hunger  and 
thirst,  and  especially  to  the  evil  odour  of  a  salve,  green  as  grass,  with 
which  his  wound  was  anointed.  But  all  the  while  he  consoled  himself 
by  composing  a  song,  and,  when  he  was  once  more  going  about,  rode 
with  it  to  his  cousin.  She  was  delighted  with  his  appearance,  assured 
him  that  none  could  now  take  exception  to  his  mouth,  and  forwarded 
his  poem  in  a  letter  which  told  of  the  marvel  that  had  happened.  The 
princess  was  really  curious  to  see  the  transformed  Ulrich,  and  in  a  prose 
reply  mentioned  where  she  would  be  on  the  next  Monday.  Of  course 
Ulrich  was  there  to  meet  her ;  but  at  the  goal  of  his  hopes  he  was 
doomed  to  disappointment.  Thrice  he  rode  to  where  she  stood  ;  but  love 
deprived  him  of  utterance,  and  thrice  he  had  to  retire  without  saying  a 
word.  A  jest  of  hers  completed  his  misery,  and  sent  him  home  to  bed 
so  wretched  that  his  friends  thought  he  was  going  to  die.  The  next 
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morning  when  they  were  fetching  a  doctor,  Ulrich  sprang  to  his  feet, 
leaped  on  his  horse  and  galloped  through  the  streets.  He  met  his  lady, 
and  with  the  courage  of  despair  told  his  whole  story.  She  called  him  a 
child,  remarked  very  decorously  that  it  did  not  beseem  a  lady  to  ride 
alone  with  a  knight,  and  summoned  a  second  cavalier  to  her  side. 
Ulrich  withdrew,  glad  at  least  to  have  spoken  with  her. 

When  winter  came,  he  composed  a  new  song,  and  what  is  called  a 
"  Biichlein,"  a  sort  of  love-letter  in  verse,  and  sent  them  to  the  lady. 
They  were  returned,  but  he  saw  that  more  was  written  on  them  now 
than  when  they  left  his  hands.  And  here  he  makes  a  curious  revelation. 
It  was  ten  days  before  he  learned  the  purport  of  the  message,  for  his 
secretary  was  from  home,  and  he  himself  could  neither  read  nor  write. 
When  at  length  the  mystery  was  declared,  it  did  not  greatly  edify  him. 
It  concluded  with  the  warning,  repeated  thrice  :  "  Who  wishes  what  he 
must  not  get,  denies  himself." 

Ulrich  was  rather  depressed  at  this  response,  but  next  spring  was 
again  ready  for  the  lists.  He  took  part  in  a  great  tournament  at  Frisach, 
and  acquitted  himself  creditably.  "  What  I  myself  did,"  he  says,  "  on 
that  day,  and  before,  and  often  since,  that  for  niy  breeding's  sake  I  will 
conceal.  But  one  thing  I  will  tell  you,  and  my  mouth  speaks  truly  : 
there  I  was  not  the  best,  neither  was  I  the  worst."  However,  his 
cousin  had  heard  that  he  was  the  best,  and  told  the  princess  so  when  she 
sent  his  next  poem.  This  song  is  a  good  specimen  of  Ulrich's  lyrical 
style,  so  I  quote  the  first  stanza. 

In  the  -wild  \vood  there  are  singing 

Little  birds  their  gladsome  lay, 
On  the  heathland  there  are  springing 

Fairest  flowers  in  shining  May. 
Thus  my  valour  bloom.?,  I  wis, 

When  on  her  sweet  grace  I  ponder 

Who  on  me  doth  gladness  squander 
As  dreams  give  the  poor  their  bliss. 

So  far,  however,  was  she  from  squandering  any  gladness  on  him  just 
now,  that  she  wrote  back  to  his  cousin  :  "  You  praise  your  kinsman 
from  kinship;  others  praise  him  rot."  These  words  quite  overwhelmed 
poor  Lichtenstein.  To  make  matters  worse,  the  great  lady  forbade  any 
further  intercourse  through  the  cousin,  so  his  resources  were  exhausted. 
He  spent  the  summer  in  jousting,  then  wrote  laments  on  the  lost  glories 
of  the  earth  ;  and  in  winter,  according  to  hLs  own  confession,  rode  into 
the  country  to  seek  out  pretty  ladies.  More  than  once  we  find  him 
consoling  himself  in  this  way  when  he  should  have  been  sitting  in  sack- 
cloth and  ashes. 

Next  summer  he  went  tournaying  again,  and  came  to  a  great  passage 
of  arms  at  Brixen.  There  he  met  with  an  accident  to  which  mediaeval 
champions  were  continually  exposed.  He  had  a  finger  broken  off  so 
that  it  hung  from  the  hand  only  by  a  shred — by  the  vein,  Ulrich  says. 

23—2 
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His  friends  were  greatly  concerned,  but  he  bade  them  be  still ;  it  moved 
him  right  little,  it  had  chanced  to  him  in  a  woman's  cause.  A  doctor 
bound  it  up,  promising  to  make  Ulrich  whole  again.  But  on  the  sixth 
day,  when  the  bandages  were  removed,  the  finger  was  so  black  and 
discoloured  that  both  patient  and  physician  were  horror-stricken. 
Ulrich  chased  his  adviser  from  the  room,  and  set  out  for  Botzen,  where 
a  celebrated  doctor  lived.  He  lay  for  seven  days  under  his  treatment ; 
and  during  his  illness  a  strange  lady  sent  him,  first,  four  books  for  his 
entertainment,  then  a  foreign  melody  to  do  into  German,  and  lastly  a 
little  dog  to  reward  the  masterly  execution  of  this  commission.  Ulrich, 
now  partly  recovered,  began  to  search  for  a  messenger  to  supply  his 
cousin's  place.  For  long  he  was  unsuccessful ;  but  at  length  met  a  page, 
a  courteous  boy;  who  was  his  friend.  When  this  page,  without  being 
told,  guessed  who  the  lady  was,  Ulrich  swooned  with  terror :  could  he 
have  been  indiscreet?  Reassured  on  this  point,  he  commissioned  the 
youth  to  tell  the  adventure  with  the  finger  and  deliver  sundry  songs. 
The  lady's  reply  only  expressed  astonishment  at  his  presumption,  though, 
she  confessed,  his  service  was  true  and  his  songs  were  lovely.  The 
messenger,  however,  assured  Ulrich  that  despite  these  words  she  was 
not  ill  disposed  towards  him  ;  and  often  before  he  had  received  a  similar 
consolation  from  his  cousin.  Their  opinion  will  strike  us  as  probably 
the  correct  one.  The  lady's  subsequent  behaviour  shows  that  she  was 
very  well  pleased  to  have  as  one  of  her  admirers  this  clever  young  poet 
rising  into  notice,  who  was  at  the  same  time  rich  and  well  born,  and 
able  to  hold  bis  own  in  the  lists. 

Ulrich  at  any  rate  did  not  take  his  repulse  as  final.  After  a  short 
absence  in  Rome,  he  sent  new  songs  and  greetings  to  the  lady.  But 
this  time  she  received  the  messenger  with  more  asperity  than  ever.  She 
complained  that  Ulrich  had  betrayed  her.  She  had  been  led  to  believe 
that  he  had  lost  his  finger  on  her  account ;  but  in  point  of  fact,  as  she 
hears,  he  had  not  lost  it.  The  page  had  to  admit  that  her  information 
was  correct.  In  vain  did  he  urge  that  the  finger  was  now  crooked  and 
of  little  worth.  She  was  not  to  be  propitiated.  On  receiving  those 
tidings,  poor  Lichtenstein's  resolution  was  soon  taken.  He  summoned 
his  friend,  Ulrich  von  Hasendorf,  and  bade  him  strike  off  the  offending 
finger.  Hasendorf  at  first  refused,  but  Lichtenstein  was  firm.  He  gives 
a  very  circumstantial  account  of  this  operation  too — still  in  heroic 
measure.  He  placed  his  hand  on  the  table,  a  knife  on  the  finger,  and 
cried  out,  "  Now,  smight  away,  honest  friend."  His  friend  smote,  and 
the  little  finger,  as  Ulrich  puts  it,  "  sprang  away." 

He  then  wrote  a  "  Biichlein,"  wrapped  it  in  green  samite,  and  enclosed 
it  and  the  finger  within  two  golden  boards,  specially  prepared  by  the 
goldsmith  and  clasped  with  two  little  golden  hands.  This  he  sent  in  a 
neat  parcel  to  his  lady.  When  she  opened  it,  she  very  sensibly  ex- 
claimed, "  Alack !  I  could  never  have  believed  such  folly  of  any  sane 
man  !  "  At  the  same  time  she  melted  so  far  as  to  say  she  regretted  this, 
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not  from  any  regard  for  Ulrich,  but  from,  its  having  happened  on  her 
account.  Moreover,  she  promised  to  place  it  where  she  could  see  it 
every  day  ! 

Ulrich  was  now  jubilant,  and  received  her  sanction  to  a  new  under- 
taking which  he  always  regarded  as  the  crowning  achievement  of  his 
life.     This  was  his  famous  Progress  of  Venus.     He  departed  secretly, 
disguised  as  a  pilgrim  with  staff  and  scrip,  as  though  he  would  go  to 
Rome.     But  he  turned  aside  at  Venice,  where  he  hired  a  remote  lodging. 
There  he  lived  during  the  winter,  and  had  women's  clothes  made  to  his 
order.      The  articles   he   mentions  are  twelve    gowns,  thirty  sleeves, 
three  white  mantles  with  hoods,  two  beautiful  long  brown  braided  tresses 
interwoven   with  pearls ;  the  last,  he  tells  us,  a  kind  of  merchandise 
which  was  very  plentiful.      His  saddle,  shield,  and  helmet  were   all 
silver  white,  as  were  a  hundred  spears  specially  prepared  for  him.     His 
pages'  clothing  and  his  horse-cloths  were  also  white.     When  all  his  pre- 
parations were  completed,  he  issued  the  following  prose  proclamation, 
which  he  quotes  in  full :  "  The  worthy  Queen  Venus,  Goddess  of  Love,  to 
all  the  Knights  who  dwell  in  Lombardy  and  Friuli  and  Karinthia  and 
Styria  and  Austria,  even  to  Bohemia,  offers  her  grace  and  greeting,  and 
makes  known  to  them  that  she  of  her  good  pleasure  will  visit  them,  and 
teach  them  in  what  manner  they  should  deserve  and  obtain  the  love  of 
worthy  ladies.    She  gives  them  to  know  that  she  will  rise  from  the  sea  at 
Mestre,  the  day  after  St.  George's  Day,  and  will  journey  to  Bohemia  in 
such  wise.  And  whatso  knight  will  come  up  against  her  and  break  a  spear 
upon  her,  to  him  will  she  give  for  guerdon  a  golden  ring  :  that  let  him 
send  to  the  woman  whom  he  loves  best.     The  ring  has  such  virtue  that 
to  whatsoever  woman  it  is  sent,  she  must  ever  seem  the  fairer,  and  love 
without  deceit  him  who  has  sent  it.     If  my  lady  Venus  overthrow  a 
knight,  he  must  bow  to  the  four  ends  of  the  world  in  honour  of  a  cer- 
tain woman ;  but  if  any  knight  overthrow  her,  he  shall  have  all  the 
horses  that  she  leads  by  her."     Then  follows  the  itinerary  of  my  lady 
Venus,  describing  in  detail  the  route  she  will  take,  and  on  what  par- 
ticular days  she  will  be  at  the  various  halting-places.     The  progress  is  to 
last  twenty-nine  days,  and  on  the  eighth  day  after  its  termination  she 
will  hold  a  tournament  at  Neuenbui'g.     During  all  that  time  she  will 
not  uncover  her  face  or  hands  before  strangers,  nor  will  they  hear  her 
voice.     The  missive  concludes  by  placing  in  the  ban  of  love,  and  in  the 
ban  of  all  good  women,  whoso  hears  and  comes  not  up  against  her.    There- 
fore has  she  given  her  route  that  all  may  know  when  and  where  to 
meet  her. 

This  proclamation  was  made  by  Ulrich  (for  he  of  course  was  the 
goddess  Venus)  thirty  days  before  he  should  begin  his  progress,  and  it 
was  repeated  at  each  of  the  stations  exactly  thirty  days  before  his  arrival. 
By  this  means  a  great  concourse  was  gathered  together  early  on  the  day 
after  St.  George's  to  behold  ascending  from  the  sea  this  new 
Jclalian  Aphrodite,  ocean-born. 
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This   occurred    on    Sunday,   April  25,   1227.      Ulrich  at  once    made 
himself  ready  for  the  road,  and  now  describes  his  order  of  march  with 
obvious  pleasure  in  his  own  magnificence.     First  rode  his  marshal  and 
his  cook ;  then  came  two  trumpeters ;  between  them  Ulrich's  banner, 
white  as  any  swan  ;  next  followed  three  sumpter-horses  with  three  boys 
running  at  their  side.     Then  came  three  spare  chargers,  covered,  under 
the  care  of  three  more  pages.     They  carried  Ulrich's  silver  shield  and 
silver  helm,  and  his  silver  saddle  was  always  ready  on  the  back  of  one 
of  the  horses.     After  them   came  a  flutist,  who  also  beat  the  drum; 
then  four  other  pages,  each  bearing  a  sheaf  of  three  great  spears.     Here 
followed  two  handsome  maidens  dressed  in  white,   or,  as  is   probably 
more  accurate,  two  boys  costumed  as  maidens.     Then  came  two  fiddlers, 
who  played  a  merry  march  •  and  last  of  all  Lichtenstein  himself,  decked 
out  in  his  woman's  attire,  not  unmindful  of  his  hat  trimmed  with  pearls, 
his  silk  gloves,  his  golden  girdle  of  three  fingers'  breadth,  and  the  costly 
brooch  on  his  bosom.     In  this  style  they  proceeded  to  Treviso ;  but  here 
Ulrich  met  with  a  vexation  which  he  had  not  foreseen.    The  "potestat," 
the  magistrate  of  the  place,  interfered  to  forbid  any  jousting,  and  called 
the  whole  thing  a  foolery.     The  people  thought  they  were  to  be  dis- 
appointed of  their  amusement ;  Frau  Venus  and  the  knights  she  had 
summoned  gave  up  hopes  of  an  encounter.     Fortunately  the  potestat 
was  a  man  of  gallantry,  and  a  number  of  ladies  had  flocked  to  see  the 
spectacle  ;  at  their  petition  he  agreed  to  permit  the  encounter.     But  now 
the  press  was  so  great  that  a  bridge  had  to  serve  the  combatants  for 
lists.     Here  Venus  broke  her  first  lance,  and  after  the  battle  gave  away 
two  rings,  for  which  "  many  a  rosy  red  mouth  blessed  her." 

The  history  of  Ulrich's  twenty-nine  days'  progress  is  in  the  main 
uninteresting.  It  is  a  chronicle  of  tiltings  and  joustings,  which  are  all 
much  the  same.  Some  of  the  incidents,  however,  that  spring  from  his 
feminine  disguise  are  rather  amusing,  especially  as  Ulrich  had  no  idea 
of  their  comic  side.  Tims  on  the  second  morning  he  slept  rather  long. 
A  page  rushed  in  and  exclaimed  (not  "  Sir,"  for  even  with  his  own 
retinue  must  the  fiction  be  maintained,  but)  "  Dearest  Lady,  noble 
Queen, — two  hundred  women  have  come  to  visit  you."  Ulrich  put  on 
his  morning  gown  and  received  them.  After  a  while  they  set  out  for 
church,  heard  mass,  and  went  through  the  ceremony  of  the  "  Pace."  In 
this  one  kissed  a  Bible  or  Prayer  Book,  and  handing  it  to  his  neighbour, 
also  kissed  him.  Ulrich's  experiences  in  this  matter  were  dissimilar. 
As  Venus  he  always  went  to  the  ladies'  side  of  the  church  ;  and  in  Italy, 
he  says,  there  was  invariably  a  crowd  about  him,  while  in  Germany  he 
always  get  no  one  to  accept  his  salutation. 

But  everywhere  he  was  regarded  with  great  favour  by  the  ladies, 
who  looked  on  his  garb  as  a  compliment  to  their  sex.  Once  he  had 
occasion  to  give  four  gowns  to  the  wash ;  an  unknown  admirer  ascer- 
tained this,  and,  when  they  were  sent  back,  placed  among  them  a  fifth, 
containing  a  letter,  a  girdle,  and  a  chaplet.  It  escaped  the  marshal's 
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notice.  Not  till  four  days  later,  when  he  was  looking  over  his  ward- 
robe, did  Uliich  discover  the  addition.  He  feared  he  might  be  charged 
with  unfaithfulness,  and  was  more  grieved  than  pleased.  He  stormed  at 
the  marshal,  who  knew  nothing  about  it.  All  that  was  ever  ascertained 
was  the  statement  of  the  note,  "  These  trifles  are  sent  you,  because  in 
wearing  woman's  dress,  you  honour  all  women."  The  reasoning  is  per- 
haps a  little  obscure. 

Ulrich  received  another  donation  of  this  kind  under  more  laughable 
circumstances.  He  was  having  a  bath,  outside  the  city,  in  the  green- 
wood, and  had  been  left  alone  by  his  attendants.  A  strange  page 
appeared,  and,  spreading  a  carpet  on  the  sward,  proceeded,  despite 
Ulrich's  remonstrances,  to  lay  on  it  female  apparel,  which,  he  indicated, 
was  the  gift  of  a  lady.  Ulrich  was  furious ;  but  the  page,  nothing 
abashed,  fetched  heaps  of  roses  from  two  companions,  and  scattered  them 
on  Ulrich  and  his  bath  till  both  were  completely  buried.  And  in  this 
condition  the  astonished  chamberlain  shortly  afterwards  discovered  his 
master.  The  picture  of  the  irate  paladin  in  his  tub,  vociferating  ven- 
geance but  afraid  to  move,  and  pelted  with  roses  as  a  delicate  attention, 
is  one  of  the  most  amusing  in  the  book,  and  of  course  is  record  3d  with 
all  tragic  seriousness. 

But  though  thus  honoured,  Ulrich  was  not  the  only  knight  "  in 
character."  He  tells  us  of  two  other  masqueraders  whom  he  encoun- 
tered. The  first  was  got  up  as  a  monk,  and  this  Ulrich  took  as  a  per- 
sonal insult.  Either  for  that  reason,  or  because  he  did  not  choose  to 
attack  the  cloth,  he  for  long  refused  to  fight  him;  and  when,  at  the 
prayer  of  common  friends,  he  at  length  consented,  he  punished  the 
reverend  gentleman  rather  severely. 

The  other  masquerader  was  dressed,  like  Ulrich  himself,  as  a  woman, 
with  earrings  and  yellow  ringlets.  When  invited  to  this  joust,  Ulrich 
offered  to  come  merely  in  his  robes,  without  harness,  if  his  adversary 
were  really  a  woman.  From  this,  therefore,  we  see  that  underneath  his 
silks  he  wore  his  mail  coat — a  precaution  with  which  he  has  not  always 
been  credited. 

And  now  follows  an  extraordinary  passage.  At  Glokeniz,  after 
jousting  all  day  long,  he  secured  the  door  of  his  lodging,  and  prepared 
for  a  secret  expedition.  He  stole  away  with  one  trusty  page  and  "  rode 
joyfully  to  his  darling  wife,  whom  he  could  not  love  better  !  "  Now  this  is 
the  first  time  we  hear  that  he  is  married.  He  has  said  much  of  his  lady, 
but  nothing  of  his  wife.  And  in  all  likelihood  he  had  children  at  this 
time.  Moreover,  he  was  comfortable  in  his  home.  His  wife  gave  him  a 
glad  welcome,  and  he  spent  a  happy  day  with  her.  Nothing  shows  more 
clearly  the  false,  artificial  character  of  the  Service  of  Love. 

But  to  this  service  Ulrich  was  sworn,  and  he  soon  rode  off  to  resume 
his  duties.  On  the  way  he  met  his  messenger,  and,  following  him  into  a 
field,  demanded  news.  The  messenger,  with  a  glad  face,  refused  to  give 
them  unless  Ulrich  should  kneel.  Ulrich  was  immediately  on  his 
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knees,  "  as  at  prayers,"  he  adds ;  and  was  now  informed  that  his  lady, 
well  pleased  with  his  prowess,  had  sent  him  a  ring.  This  threw  him  into 
ecstasies,  and  he  went  back  to  work  with  new  vigour.  At  the  end  of 
his  progress  he  had  distributed  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  rings  and 
thrown  four  knights,  without  ever  being  thrown  himself.  These  figures 
show  how  his  expedition  commanded  the  sympathies  of  his  class.  His 
freaks  were  the  freaks  not  only  of  the  individual  but  of  the  age. 

And  now  the  day  arrived  for  the  final  tournament  at  Neuenburg. 
On  the  morning  of  this  event  Ulrich  had  another  message  from  his 
princess;  this  time  not  so  favourable.  She  accused  him  of  treason,  of 
showing  attentions  to  another  lady,  and  demanded  back  her  ring.  Poor 
Ulrich,  who  was  quite  innocent  of  the  offence,  was  so  deeply  hurt  that  he 
wept  like  a  child,  and  only  on  compulsion  rode  to  the  lists.  But  there 
he  fought  like  a  good  knight  and  true.  When  all  was  over,  he  sent  off 
a  pitiful  message  to  his  lady,  while  of  himself  he  says,  "  I  rode  hence  in 
sorrow  to  a  place  where  I  found  comfort — to  my  darling  wife.  She 
could  not  be  dearer  to  me,  though  another  woman  was  mistress  of  my 
life ! " 

He  heard  nothing  further  for  ten  days.  At  length,  as  he  was  riding 
through  the  fields,  a  new  message  was  brought  him,  which  again  he 
must  kneel  to  receive.  Secret  emissaries  of  his  lady  had  watched  his 
behaviour  at  the  tournament ;  they  had  satisfied  her  that  he  was  true, 
and  she  now  restored  him  to  favour.  Moreover,  she  would  grant  him 
an  interview,  if  on  Sunday  morning  he  could  be  at  her  castle,  disguised 
as  a  leper.  It  was  already  Friday  evening,  so  there  was  no  time  to  lose. 
Ulrich  rode  off  in  hot  haste,  without  even  going  home  cr  sending  his 
people  word.  On  the  Saturday  night  he  procured  porringer  and  clothing 
such  as  lepers  used,  and  next  morning  joined  the  crowd  of  leprous  beggars 
who  sat  before  the  castle  waiting  for  alms.  When  getting  his  share, 
Ulrich  was  told  to  remain  within  reach  till  he  received  further  instruc- 
tions. This  command  he  obeyed  to  the  uttermost;  and,  to  disarm  suspi- 
cion, actually  took  his  food  with  the  lepers,  not  without  shuddering.  His 
hair  rose  to  a  hill  for  their  foul  breath  and  at  the  sight  of  fingers  "  which 
might  have  been  a  dead  man's  laid  in  his  grave  for  a  hundred  days." 
Ulrich  now  answers  the  possible  objection,  how  was  not  he  discovered  to 
be  a  healthy  man.  "  I  knew  then,"  he  says,  "  and  still  know,  a  herb, 
which,  if  taken  into  the  mouth,  produces  swelling  and  discolouration. 
This  herb  I  then  had,  and  had  dyed  my  hair  grey."  For  his  lady's  sake, 
he  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  in  asking  alms  from  door  to  door,  and  at 
night  he  slept  in  the  corn.  The  rain  poured  down,  the  wind  blew,  a 
bitter  frost  came;  and  what  with  these  and  the  stony  ground,  Ulrich 
was  very  miserable.  But  another  day  brought  him  recompense.  The 
princess,  surrounded  by  all  her  ladies-in-waiting  and  attendants,  granted 
him  an  audience,  and  praised  his  devotion.  And  everything  was 
managed  just  as  the  romantic  Ulrich  would  have  wished. 

The  interview  took  place  at  dead  of  night,     He  skulked  among  the 
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bushes  all  the  evening  till  a  sheet  was  lowered  for  him.  Unfortunately 
during  all  his  years  of  service  he  had  grown  older  and  heavier  than  he 
once  was,  and  the  ladies'  strength  could  not  lift  him  very  far.  In  this 
difficulty  he  substituted  his  page  for  himself.  The  youth  was  easily  lifted, 
and  Ulrich  had  the  annoyance  of  seeing  him  greeted  with  a  kiss  which 
was  meant  for  himself.  But  now,  with  the  page's  help,  he  was  safely 
hoisted  up.  The  interview  did  not  remain  very  amicable,  however,  and 
Ulrich  was  suddenly  dismissed.  In  letting  him  down,  too,  the  ladies 
played  him  a  trick :  he  fell  headlong,  crying,  "  Alack,  alack,  and  ever 
alack  !  "  and  scaring  the  watchman  out  of  his  wits,  who  thought  it  was  the 
devil  in  the  flesh.  Ulrich  would  have  drowned  himself  in  despair,  but 
his  page  brought  him  a  cushion,  and  said  it  was  from  the  lady,  again 
turned  gracious.  This,  however,  was  not  true.  On  the  contrary,  she 
was  highly  indignant  at  the  noise  he  had  made  in  falling,  and  imposed 
on  him  as  punishment  a  pilgrimage  over  the  sea.  This  Ulrich  readily 
undertook,  and  meanwhile  rode  through  the  land,  looking  at  the  ladies, 
and  by  his  own  account  finding  many  that  were  fair.  The  pilgrim- 
age never  took  place.  The  lady  excused  him ;  and,  besides,  Ulrich, 
perhaps  from  the  memory  of  bis  night  among  the  corn,  had  gra- 
dually become  less  enthusiastic  about  her,  till  in  1231  he  renounced 
her  service  altogether.  "  She  did  me  a  deed,"  he  says,  "  which  would 
make  all  honest  men  lament,  could  I  for  my  breeding's  sake  dis- 
close it."  It  is  rather  a  pleasing  feature  in  the  shatter-brained  Ulrich 
that  he  never  betrays  the  secret  of  his  lady's  name  or  of  her  misde- 
meanour. But  now  he  cannot  refrain  from  writing  angry  songs  about 
her.  Another  lady  remonstrated  with  him  for  this,  and  he  gave  it  up. 
He  set  himself  to  find  out  a  new  empress,  and  discovered  one  "  fair  and 
gentle,  who  crowned  her  beauty  with  good  bearing  and  soft  manners,  and 
therewith  was  pure  and  suitably  old."  This  last  excellence  would  re- 
commend her  to  Ulrich,  who  was  himself  no  longer  a  youth.  Possibly, 
too,  this  second  lady  was  the  same  who  stopped  his  attacks  on  the  first.* 
In  her  honour  he  began  a  new  progress  :  this  time  as  Arthur,  who  had  re- 
turned from  Paradise  to  restore  the  Round  Table.  Nothing  shows  more 
graphically  how  the  Arthurian  Romances  had  sunk  into  the  lives  of  the 
court  circles.  A  number  of  knights  flocked  to  Ulrich,  and  named  them- 
selves, after  the  celebrities  of  the  Round  Table,  Ywan,  Parzival,  Segremors, 
and  the  like.  But  they  kept  their  native  German  designature  so  far  as 
their  estates  were  concerned ;  and  we  have  thus  such  odd  combinations 
as  Tristram  of  Lebenberg,  Lancelot  of  Spiegelberg ;  "  his  right  name  was 
Henry,"  naively  adds  Ulrich  of  the  latter.  On  the  whole,  however,  this 
second  expedition  is  rather  tedious,  and  henceforth  such  is  the  character 
of  the  book.  One  other  incident  deserves  to  be  recorded.  In  1246 
Duke  Frederick  of  Austria  perished  in  his  war  with  the  Hungarians ; 
and  two  years  later  Ulrich  was  surprised  by  two  friends — Weinhold  and 

*  Comp.,  however,  pp.  434  and  439,  Lachmanris  Edition. 
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Pilgerin — who  imprisoned  him  for  a  year  and  three  days  in  his  own 
castle  of  Frauenburg.  By  imperial  command  he  was  at  length  i-estored 
to  freedom,  but  for  some  time  his  two  sons  and  his  castle  were  held  as 
pledges.  During  his  captivity  the  inveterate  old  beau,  now  nearly  fifty, 
had  consoled  himself  by  writing  love-poems.  Indeed  the  rest  of  his  book 
is  made  up  for  the  most  part  of  minnesongs  and  the  praises  of  love. 
Some  of  these  are  musical  and  graceful  enough,  and  read  with  a  certain 
swing.  Ulrich  is  fully  alive  to  his  merits  as  lyric  poet.  He  is  fond  of 
remarking  at  the  end  of  his  verses  :  "  This  song  was  universally  sung," 
"  This  song  pleased  the  fiddlers,"  "  This  song  was  not  understood  by  the 
simple,  but  was  praised  by  all  who  knew,"  "  This  song  men  thought 
good,  and  they  were  right"  After  one  he  even  exclaims,  "  These  verses 
were  composed  wonderfully,  the  rhymes  set  in  a  masterly  fashion,  the 
melody  could  not  be  better  !  " 

On  the  other  side,  however,  Ulrich  has  now  to  register  a  series  of 
laments  and  rebukes.  He  sees  the  youth  growing  up  destitute  of 
courteous  manners,  the  people  living  miserably,  the  men  rejoicing  more 
in  hunting  and  drinking  than  in  knightly  service,  and  the  women  no 
longer  inciting  them  to  noble  deeds.  Probably  to  the  same  period  belongs 
Ulrich 's  other  work,  Der  Vrouwen  Buoch,  which  is  one  long  indictment 
of  the  age  for  its  corruption  and  degeneracy.  In  it  a  knight  and  a  lady 
accuse  respectively  the  women  and  the  men  as  guilty  of  all  the  evil,  till 
Ulrich  himself  enters  and  settles  the  dispute.  The  last  pages  of  the 
Vrouwen  Dienest  breathe  exactly  the  same  spirit,  and  Ulrich's  one  resource 
amidst  the  growing  barbarism  is  to  cling  more  closely  to  his  own  service. 
His  last  statement  is  that  his  lady's  behest  has  moved  him  to  write  this 
biography,  and  hence  its  name,  The  Service  of  Women. 

From  these  closing  remarks  we  see  that  Ulrich  eventually  lost  rap- 
port with  his  age.  When  a  system  landed  men  in  such  extravagances  as 
he  has  described,  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  majority  should  contemptu- 
ously reject  it.  Chivalry  had  been  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found 
wanting.  In  Lichtenstein  himself  we  find  much  that  shocks;  even 
knights  such  as  he  were  not  free  from  the  prevailing  rudeness.  The 
rudeness,  indeed,  as  we  saw,  inevitably  resulted  in  the  inevitable  disrup- 
tion of  chivalry. 

What  we  find  here,  therefore,  is  a  contest  between  old  and  new,  in 
which  each  side  must  have  our  sympathy.  Chivalry,  just  in  such 
adherents  as  Lichtenstein,  had  showed  its  insufficiency.  It  was  thrown 
aside ;  but  in  the  struggle  to  a  new  principle  much  lawlessness,  much 
coarseness,  much  folly,  were  necessarily  present.  So  it  was  natural  that 
men  of  the  old  regime  should  remain  true  to  it,  and  see  in  all  the  anarchy 
and  change  no  new  life  but  only  death. 

The  last  incident  known  of  Ulrich's  career  picturesquely  illustrates 
this  opposition  between  the  old  and  the  new.  At  a  banquet  in  Breslau, 
he,  with  some  other  nobles,  was  accused  of  high  treason.  The  veteran 
jouster  claimed  the  knightly  trial  by  combat.  But  the  world  was  grown 
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prosaic.  His  appeal  was  disregarded,  lie  was  thrown  into  prison,  and, 
when  released,  his  castles  were  confiscated.  This  happened  in  1268. 
He  survived  a  few  years,  being  alive  in  1274  and  dead  in  1277 ;  but  the 
glory  of  his  life  had  departed,  like  the  glory  of  the  order  to  which  he  be- 
longed. 

When  we  now  take  leave  of  the  poor  old  knight,  it  is  obvious  where 
his  resemblance  to  his  Spanish  brother  breaks  down.  In  truth,  from 
one  point  of  view  he  is  neither  Don  Quixote  nor  Cervantes.  Not  Don 
Quixote,  for  he  is  no  isolated  specimen ;  during  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  his  absurdities  were  the  fashion,  though  he  may  have  carried  them 
further  than  usual.  Not  Cervantes,  for  his  satire  is  unconscious ;  he 
never  guesses  that  he  is  describing  anything  but  the  most  rational  mode 
of  life.  In  so  far,  however,  as  he  reduces  chivalry  to  a  burlesque,  in  so 
far  as  the  irony  of  history  becomes  incarnate  in  him,  in  so  far  as  his  exit 
with  the  old  order  is  partly  comic  and  partly  pathetic,  we  have  a  right 
to  call  him  the  Don  Quixote  of  Germany. 
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SEEING  how  widely  distributed  loose  men  are,  and  how  much  loss  and 
inconvenience  they  entail  upon  the  community  at  large,  it  seems  strange 
that  their  peculiarities  and  habits  should  have  been  so  little  studied,  and 
the  causes  and  treatment  of  looseness  so  little  investigated.  To  deal 
with  the  subject  exhaustively  would  be,  of  course,  impossible  in  a  paper 
like  this ;  but  even  within  these  limits  something  may  be  done  in  a 
tentative  way  towards  its  elucidation  in  the  interests  of  sociology. 

Charles  Lamb,  by  one  of  those  bold  generalisations  of  which  genius 
alone  is  capable,  divided  mankind  into  two  races — the  men  who  borrow, 
and  the  men  who  lend.  This  classification  has  the  merit  of  recognising 
in  the  human  family  the  prevalence  of  that  predaceous  instinct  which 
exercises  such  an  influence  on  the  life  of  the  lower  animals.  Man's 
predacity,  however,  differs  widely  from  theirs.  From  the  best  inform- 
ation we  possess  on  the  subject  it  seems  clear  that  man  is  not  particularly 
palatable  as  an  article  of  food.  On  the  whole  we  have  never  taken 
kindly  to  anthropophagy.  There  is  no  proof  that  our  prehistoric  fore- 
fathers were  ever  anything  more  than  occasional  cannibals;  and  the 
cries  of  "  Meat !  meat !  "  which  welcomed  Mr.  Stanley  on  the  Congo 
river,  and  the  cooking  of  a  missionary,  now  and  then,  in  the  South 
Seas,  are  merely  evidences  of  the  eccentricities  of  savage  taste,  or,  it 
may  be,  of  a  rude  form  of  savage  humour.  Besides,  it  is  at  least  ques- 
tionable whether  so  ready  a  mode  of  getting  rid  of  our  criminal  and 
surplus  population  would  have  been  lightly  abandoned  had  the  practice 
been  an  agreeable  one.  Man,  on  the  other  hand,  is  distinguished  from 
the  lower  animals  not  so  much  by  his  cogitative  faculty,  or  tool-making 
turn,  or  any  other  of  the  distinctive  gifts  relied  upon  by  philosophers, 
as  by  the  property-instinct,  of  which,  with  the  trifling  exceptions  of  the 
magpie  and  the  raven,  no  other  creature  has  the  smallest  share  ;  and  in 
man's  case  it  is  his  property,  not  his  flesh,  that  stimulates  predacity. 
Hence  we  have  the  two  great  divisions  of  mankind — those  who  wish  to 
keep  what  they  have,  and  those  who  wish  to  take  what  they  have  not ; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  conservative  and  the  predatory  classes.  Of  these, 
the  former  has  been  essentially  the  same  in  all  ages ;  but,  as  property  is  a 
thing  which  is  perpetually  taking  new  shapes,  the  predatory  class  has 
been  subject  to  a  prodigious  progressive  development,  and  is  ever  pro- 
ducing new  forms  of  predacity. 

The  loose  man  is  a  species  of  the  predatory  class  which,  of  course 
much  modified  during  the  lapse  of  ages,  is  probably  little  less  ancient 
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than  the  institution  of  property  itself.  The  variety  most  nearly  allied 
to  him  is  that  which  is  unfavourably  known  to  the  rural  magistracy  and 
poor-law  boards  as  the  "  tramp."  The  loose  man  and  the  tramp  have 
many  points  in  common.  They  have,  to  start  with,  the  same  invincible 
repugnance  to  work  in  any  shape,  the  same  inflexible  resolution  not  to 
allow  themselves  to  be  entrapped  into  working  under  any  circumstances, 
and  the  same  marvellous  ingenuity  in  defeating  all  efforts  to  make  them 
work.  Another  characteristic  they  have  in  common  is  a  fixed  persuasion 
that  society  is  somehow  bound  to  support  them,  and  a  quiet  determina- 
tion that  society  shall  be  compelled  to  fulfil  the  obligation.  They  are,  in 
fact,  both  of  them,  loose  men,  hanging  loose  upon  society,  loose  in  their 
notions  of  right  and  wrong,  loose  as  to  all  ties  of  honour  and  duty,  loose 
as  regards  every  restraint  of  conscience  and  self-respect,  loose  in  every- 
thing except  in  the  consistent  selfishness  that  serves  them  as  a  guiding 
principle  in  life.  They  prey  upon  property  more  after  the  manner  of 
parasites  than  plunderers,  and  belong  to  the  class  which  the  law  with  its 
downright  phraseology  calls  "  rogues  and  vagabonds,"  rather  than  to  the 
category  of  bolder  scoundrels,  whose  depredations  are  of  the  more 
straightforward  sort.  The  main  difference  between  them  is,  that  while 
the  tramp  relies  upon  general  philanthropy  or  levies  black-mail  upon 
society  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  poor-law,  the  loose  man 
limits  his  operations  to  a  comparatively  small  circle,  composed,  for  the 
most  part,  of  his  own  relations,  friends,  and  acquaintances,  and  trusts  to 
a  variety  of  mixed  motives,  like  family  affection,  old  friendship,  compas- 
sion, and,  above  all,  the  difficulty  which  perhaps  nine  people  out  of  ten 
experience  in  meeting  a  spongeing  application  with  a  plump  refusal. 
The  loose  man  is  necessarily  a  close  observer  of  human  weaknesses,  and 
this  last  is  one  which  he  has  made  the  subject  of  his  most  careful  study. 
As  the  tramp  knows  the  proper  mode  of  appeal  for  each  of  the  various 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men  he  meets  upon  his  road,  and  graduates  his 
style  of  address  so  as  to  suit  cottage,  farmhouse,  or  genteel  semi- 
detached, so  the  loose  man  has  his  various  ways  of  approaching  his 
victim,  and  knows  at  a  glance  the  right  tone  to  adopt  and  the  manner  to 
assume  in  each  particular  case.  Experience  has  taught  him  when  and 
with  whom  it  will  serve  best  to  put  on  the  easy,  off-hand  air,  "  Look 
here,  old  fellow,  there's  a  little  matter  in  which  you  can  oblige  me  ; "  or 
when  to  give  a  graver  and  more  business-like  aspect  to  the  operation  by 
representing  the  accommodation  rigidly  in  the  light  of  a  temporary 
loan;  or  when  it  will  be  advisable  to  explain  matters  further  by  a  re- 
ference to  the  unforeseen  difficulty  in  which  he  finds  himself  placed  by 
the  non-arrival  of  that  "  remittance "  he  had  so  confidently  expected, 
that  phantom  remittance  which  never  comes  to  hand,  and  yet  stands  him 
in  such  good  stead.  And  then  there  is  the  delicate  question  of  amount. 
Some  men  there  are  who,  judiciously  managed,  may  be  made  to  bleed  at 
the  rate  of  a  sovereign  a  time  for  an  indefinite  period,  but  who  would 
be  rendered  sterile  and  unproductive  for  ever  by  an  ill-judged  attempt  to 
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get  a  five-pound-note  out  of  them.  He  has  as  many  different  devices 
for  different  emergencies  and  temperaments  as  the  salmon-fisher  has  flies 
to  suit  the  moods  of  the  fish  and  the  conditions  of  water  and  weather. 

One  quality  he  must  have — a  quality  without  which  all  his  tactics  are 
vain — and  that  is,  presence  of  mind.  He  must  always  be  ready  to  seize  the 
opportunity  the  instant  it  presents  itself,  and  be  down  upon  his  man  the 
moment  he  sees  an  opening.  This  gift  is  especially  desirable  in  the  cases 
of  new  acquaintances,  or  the  new  arrival  of  old  friends  after  a  long 
absence,  when  the  utmost  celerity  of  action  may  be  required  lest  some 
conscientious  mutual  friend — the  loose  man's  worst  enemy — make  the 
quarry  prematurely  wary,  and,  by  an  officious  hint,  change  what  seemed 
a  certainty  of  paper  into  a  bare  possibility  of  gold  ;  under  such  circum- 
stances his  promptitude  is  sometimes  almost  admirable.  He  has  been 
known  to  extract  a  five-pound-note  on  the  Admiralty  Pier  at  Dover  from 
a  friend  stepping  ashore  from  the  Calais  boat,  whom  a  minute  before  he 
believed  to  be  still  at  Hong  Kong.  "  Diddler  will  have  a  sovereign  out  of 
him  before  he  has  been  five  minutes  in  the  room,"  said  an  observer,  seeing 
a  new  arrival  come  in,  followed  by  a  notorious  operator.  "  Scarcely,"  was 
the  answer,  "  for  he  has  just  had  two  in  the  hall." 

At  the  same  time  promptness  must  be  tempered  by  judgment,  and 
here  the  loose  man's  intuitive  perception  of  character  comes  into  play. 
Some  men  are  like  woodcocks  with  whom  not  a  second  is  to  be  lost  after 
they  are  first  flushed ;  while  others  are  like  wild-fowl  in  the  open — up  and 
away  if  the  fowler  attempts  to  go  straight  at  them,  and  only  approach- 
able by  a  roundabout  course,  bringing  him  nearer  and  nearer  by  gradu- 
ally decreasing  circles.  In  fact,  there  is  no  art — and  the  loose  man's 
craft  is  truly  one — in  which  the  maxim  of  "  ars  est  celare  artem  "  is 
more  peremptory.  His  concealment  of  his  art  when  he  makes  a  morning 
call — one  of  his  favourite  modes  of  raising  a  temporary  supply— is  often 
a  wonderful  example  of  what  may  be  achieved  by  practice.  The  studied 
sprightliness  of  his  conversation,  the  bright  and  cheery  views  of  life  to 
which  he  gives  expression,  his  candid  and  straightforward  tone,  his  easy 
flow  of  spirits,  his  careful  avoidance  of  all  depressing  topics,  like  the 
decline  of  trade,  the  tightness  of  the  money  market,  the  general  preva- 
lence of  distress ;  the  adroitness  with  which  he  impresses  you  with  the 
notion  that  he  is  a  light,  careless,  butterfly  sort  of  creature,  in  whose 
thoughts  difficulties,  necessities,  money,  ways  and  means,  have  no  place ; 
and  then,  after  he  has  taken  his  hat  to  go,  and  while  his  sunbeamy 
influence  is  still  strong  upon  you,  the  way  in  which  puts  (as  though  it 
were  the  merest  afterthought,  only  just  that  instant  occurred  to  him), 
the  question  which  is  to  all  his  palaver  what  a  lady's  postscript  is  to  the 
body  of  the  letter — "  Look  here ;  could  you,  &c.,  &c.  ? "  If  all  this  does  not 
imply  the  artist,  what  is  art  ?  Sometimes,  for  the  sake  of  a  still  greater 
appearance  of  innocence,  he  will  actually  take  his  departure,  always 
returning  shortly  afterwards  on  some  excuse,  to  ask  you  something  he  had 
forgotten — whether  you  had  seen  X ?  Could  you  give  him  Y 's 
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address  ?     Could  you  repeat  that  capital  story  you  told  him  of  Z ? 

and  then — as  before.  To  the  same  end  he  is  given  to  leaving  something 
behind  him — his  gloves,  his  handkerchief,  the  book  he  has  been  showing 
you,  which  he  laid  down  and  forgot  in  his  careless,  guileless  way.  When 
you  find  any  such  memento  of  his  visit,  rest  assured  you  will  soon  have 
to  restore  the  pledge  with  interest. 

With  him,  as  with  some  other  irregular  practitioners,  "  a  personal 
interview,  when  practicable,  is  always  preferred."  By  letter- writing  he 
loses  some  of  his  greatest  advantages.  He  is  unable  to  hold  you  "  with 
his  glittering  eye."  You  are  relieved  from  the  awkwardness  of  giving  a 
vivd  voce  refusal ;  and,  above  all,  you  have  time  to  reflect  and  shape  your 
answer,  which  is  never  good  for  him.  To  minimise  these  disadvantages 
he  rarely  avails  himself  of  the  post,  much  preferring  to  send  his  favour 
by  hand,  and  by  a  messenger  who,  as  you  are  painfully  conscious,  is  per- 
fectly aware  of  the  contents  of  the  missive,  and  keenly  interested  in  the 
success  of  the  mission.  For  circumstances  sometimes  compel  him  to 
make  an  epistolary  application. 

Occasionally  friends  will  show  so  unequivocally  that  they  do  not 
relish  his  personal  visits  that  he  is  practically  without  any  other  mode  of 
communicating  with  them,  and  he  is  also  extremely  liable  to  indisposi- 
tion for  strategical  reasons.  As  a  correspondent  he  is  a  very  different 
being  from  the  gay,  light-hearted  creature  who  drops  in  on  you  as  a 
visitor.  All  his  constitutional  cheerfulness  and  buoyant  spirits  appear  to 
desert  him  the  moment  he  takes  a  pen  in  hand.  Dejection  is  no  name 
for  the  frame  of  mind  in  which  he  reluctantly  appeals  to  you.  And  no 
wonder,  considering  the  shameful  way  in  which  he  has  been  treated,  and 
how  his  open,  trusting  nature  has  been  abused  by  those  on  whom  he 
depended.  It  almost  makes  him  doubt  whether  life  is  worth  living  in  a 
world  where  such  things  are  possible  ;  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to 
— but  enough  of  this ;  he  is  ashamed,  or  rather  would  be  ashamed,  to 
exhibit  his  weakness  to  any  other  than  you,  and  even  to  you  he  is  almost 
ashamed  to  make  the  humiliating  confession  that  he  is  now  temporarily 
penniless  (a  favourite  phrase),  and  for  the  moment  in  want  of  the  common 
necessaries  of  life  (duckling  and  dry  sherry) ;  or  else  unable  to  procure 
the  medicine  which  he  is  informed  would  give  immediate  relief,  and 
which,  if  you  called  upon  him  later  on  in  the  evening,  you  would  possibly 
find  him  taking,  in  the  stimulating  and  pleasant  form  of  mixed  punch. 
But,  such  is  the  scepticism  of  friends,  his  pathos  is  seldom  as  productive  as 
it  deserves  to  be.  They  have  an  unfeeling  way  of  cutting  him  down, 
and  an  old  and  hardened  hand  never  thinks  of  sending  him  more  than 
half  the  sum  he  asks  for.  The  rule  apparently  held  good  even  two  hun- 
dred years  ago,  as  we  may  see  by  Pepys's  Diary  : — "  A  letter  (by  hand,  of 
course),  from  Poet  Fisher  telling  me  he  is  upon  a  panegyric  of  the  King 
and  to  beg  a  piece  of  me.  And  I  did  send  him  half  a  piece"  Payne 
Fisher,  who  is  here  referred  to,  seems,  by  the  way,  to  have  been  a  very 
perfect  specimen  of  the  loose  man,  and  this  panegyric  of  the  King 
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which  he  is  "  upon,"  is  most  characteristic.  The  loose  man  is  very  fond 
of  having  some  more  or  less  ambitious  scheme  on  hand  to  use  as  a  stalk- 
ing horse.  Like  the  well-spoken  young  man  in  Dickens's  immortal  paper 
on  "  Tramps,"  he  would  not  beg,  for  the  world,  but  he  has  his  "  comb." 
Will  you  not  advance  him  something  on  his  "  comb,"  "  which  is  a  genuine 
article  1 " 

Letter-writing,  on  the  whole,  must  be  held  to  mark  a  stage  in  the 
loose  man's  career.  When  he  takes  to  it  at  all  regularly  it  is  a  sure  sign 
of  failing  powers,  that  he  is  losing  nerve,  and  that  his  impudence  is  no 
longer  what  it  used  to  be.  From  this  it  is  but  one  step  to  what  I  take 
to  be  his  lowest  stage,  the  "  wandering  half-crowner,"  who  does  not  call, 
and,  if  he  writes,  sends  in  a  thing  like  a  curl-paper,  but  prefers  to  trust 
to  chance,  hanging  about  the  streets,  haunting  places  where  he  is  likely. 
to  run  against  old  acquaintances,  lurking  at  street- corners  and  entries, 
whence  he  pounces  on  the  wayfarer  and  takes  toll  of  him  like  a  shabby 
Rhine  baron,  who  has  long  since  abandoned  all  hope  of  paper ;  does  not, 
even  in  his  most  sanguine  moments,  aspire  to  gold,  but  limits  his  ambi- 
tion to  any  loose  silver  he  can  extract.  In  this  stage  he  is  but  one 
degree  removed  from  the  tramp  ;  or  rather  he  is,  in  fact,  a  tramp  about 
town,  and  wonderfully  like  his  congener  of  the  country  roads.  You  may 
know  either  of  them  for  what  they  are  at  a  glance.  At  this  pitch  of  his 
fortunes  the  loose  man  almost  invariably  assumes  a  mysterious  green  coat 
of  a  mongrel  type,  neither  a  frock-coat  nor  a  surtout,  nor  a  paletot,  and 
yet  a  mixture  of  all  three.  But  it  is  about  the  feet  that  he  and  the 
tramp  show  their  affinity  most  plainly.  Shod  or  barefoot,  the  tramp  pro- 
claims himself  tramp  and  nothing  else,  by  his  lower  extremities ;  and  the 
experienced  eye  will  always  detect  the  wandering  half-crowner  by  his  boots. 

So  far  the  loose  man  has  been  considered  only  in  his  more  general 
aspect  and  more  fully  developed  condition ;  but,  as  some  noxious  insects 
do  most  mischief  in  the  grub  state,  he  is  far  more  mischievous  at  an  earlier 
stage  of  existence  when  his  operations  are  less  observable  to  the  general 
eye.  When  he  is  flitting  loose  on  society  his  depredations,  though  in  the 
aggregate  they  may  amount  to  something  considerable,  separately  and  in 
detail  are  seldom  very  serious,  and  are  spread  over  a  wide  surface.  At 
the  worst  he  is  a  kind  of  irregular  tax-gatherer,  a  perambulating  turnpike 
perpetually  planting  itself  in  your  way  and  taking  toll  of  you,  a  sort  of 
unaccountable  droit  de  seigneur  on  your  purse ;  but  if  he  makes  any 
really  grievous  difference  in  your  banker's  book  you  ought  in  common 
honesty  to  lay  it  to  the  charge  of  your  own  weakness,  as  you  should  your 
occasional  transgressions  in  the  matter  of  lobster  patties  or  impru- 
dences at  Homburg.  He  is,  of  course,  a  bore,  a  worry,  a  nuisance, 
and  an  irritation,  always  aggravated  by  the  assurance  that  he  leaves 
you  with  his  tongue  in  his  cheek  and  a  confidential  wink,  as  he 
chuckles  to  himself :  "  Sold  again  and  got  the  money ;  now  for  the  next 
customer ;  "  and  to  some  it  is  not  his  exactions  that  are  so  vexatious  as 
the  infliction  of  his  glib  slackjaw,  and  the  humiliating  sense  of  having 
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been  "  done  "  by  impudence,  which  always  remains  after  an  interview 
with  him.  There  is  a  well-known  instance  of  a  sufferer  who  always  left 
a  few  sovereigns  in  a  saucer  on  the  chimney-piece,  so  that  visitors  of  this 
class  might  help  themselves  and  save  him  the  annoyance  of  knowing 
anything  about  the  matter.  In  one  respect  he  certainly  is  injurious. 
Contact  with  him  is  apt  to  lower  your  moral  tone  somewhat  by  driving 
you  to  parry  his  attack  by  a  mendacity  borrowed  from  his  own  armoury. 
If  you  are  disinclined  to  yield,  and  lack  the  necessary  resolution  to  meet 
him  with  a  plump  and  sturdy  refusal,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  fib 
freely.  In  this  emergency  there  is  nothing  like  a  good,  downright,  brazen 
bouncer  about  the  state  of  your  finances — one  which  he  will  not  be- 
lieve, but  still  has  to  swallow.  The  sin  is  just  the  same,  and  it  is  far 
more  effectual  than  a  feebly  credible  falsehood.  But  except  in  these  ways 
the  loose  man  is  not  a  very  grave  evil  when  he  has  a  tolerably  wide  field 
to  operate  upon.  His  first  forays  are  almost  always  upon  his  own  family 
and  immediate  relations,  and  it  is  there  his  ravages  leave  the  deepest 
mark.  Widows'  houses  devoured,  elder  brothers  straitened,  younger 
brothers  hampered  in  their  start  in  life,  sisters  portionless  and  unmarried, 
struggling  gentility  in  seaside  lodgings — these  are  among  the  loose  man's 
earliest  achievements  and  the  first  sacrifices  to  the  jovial  creature's  enjoy- 
ment of  life.  Even  if  his  devastations  do  not  reach  this  pitch,  they  are 
sufficiently  hard  to  bear.  There  are  few  of  us  probably  who  have  not,  at 
one  time  or  another,  seen  how  he  "  comes  down  like  the  wolf  on  the 
fold,"  bringing  trouble  and  distress  upon  some  quieb,  peaceful  household. 
You  don't  know  what  it  is,  but  something  clearly  has  gone  wrong  one 
morning.  The  eldest  daughter  is  presiding  at  the  breakfast  table. 
"  Mamma  has  a  bad  headache,"  it  appears.  The  post  seems  to  be 
unusually  fraught  with  disagreeable  correspondence.  The  papers  are 
evidently  full  of  disquieting  matter  to  paterfamilias.  The  after-breakfast 
stroll  and  inspection  of  the  stables  and  paddocks  are  gone  through  in  a 
moody,  perfunctory  manner.  Tobacco  seems  to  have  lost  its  sedative 
properties.  Even  the  Caractacus  filly,  whose  prepossessing  points  are 
ordinarily  a  certain  restorative  of  good  humour,  this  morning  fails  to  have 
a  soothing  effect  upon  her  owner.  He  takes  a  gloomy  view  of  her  hocks, 
and  forebodes  a  promising  career  blighted  by  thickened  back-sinews.  At 
last  the  murder  is  out.  "  Isn't  it  too  bad  1  That  confounded  scapegrace 
brother  of  poor  Mary's  come  to  grief  again.  Here's  the  third  time  I 
have  had  to  pull  him  out  of  a  mess.  No  sooner  is  he  out  of  one  than  he 
is  into  another;  and  here  I  am  with  Jim's  Cambridge  bill  and  Tom's 
outfit,  and  Wrench's  costs  all  to  be  met,  and  this  affair  coming  on  the 
top  of  them.  Poor  Mary  is  awfully  cut  up  about  it,  of  course.  And,  as 
if  this  wasn't  enough,  I  must  have  the  fellow  down  here.  He  has  been 
sorely  harassed  and  persecuted  by  his  creditors,  he  tells  her.  He  is 
broken  in  health  and  spirits,  he  says,  and  is  in  want  of  a  little  quiet  and 
change  of  air  and  scene."  And  then  there  seems  to  float  upon  the  morn- 
ing breeze  something  which  somehow  does  not  sound  like  a  blessing, 
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Very  likely  you  yourself  do  not  look  forward  to  the  arrival  of  tlie 
insolvent  invalid  with  any  pleasurable  anticipations.     You  picture  to 
yourself,  probably,  a  shabby,  shrinking,  conscience-stricken  being,  bowed 
down  by  misfortune  and  the  sense  of  dependence.    But  if  you  expect  any 
evidence  of  contrition  or  conscience  in  the  loose  man  (except  indeed  as  a 
purely  dramatic  assumption)  you  have  wholly  mistaken  the  character. 
When  he  does  appear  he  is  seen  coming  up  the  avenue  in  the  dog-cart, 
making  old  Robin  Grey  step  out  in  a  way  that  astonishes  that  sober-paced 
animal  and  disgusts  coachman  John  who  clearly  considers  his  freedom 
with  the  whip  unconstitutional.    He  alights  at  the  door  the  very  picture 
of  health  and  spirits,  and  newly  rigged  from  head  to  foot  in  an  elegant 
and  becoming  style,  and  is  followed  by  a  remarkably  neat  portmanteau 
and  a  brand-new  dressing-bag  stamped  with  his  monogram.     "  Fisher's 
new  pattern,"  he  remarks  complacently.     In  short,  like  Dogberry,  he  has 
everything  handsome  about  him.     Any  fears  you  might  have  had  as  to 
his  proving  a  damper  to  the  cheerfulness  of  the  house  are  soon  dispelled. 
He  is  gaiety  itself,  sparkling  with  all  the  newest  and  best  town  jokes,  and 
rattling  away  with  the  voluble  vivacity  of  a  Charles  Mathews  in  private 
life.     The  womankind  are  charmed  with  him.     It  is  delightful  to  see  poor 
dear  George  in  such  good  spirits — to  see  how  well  he  bears  it  all ;  and  as 
for  the  young  men,  they  admire  him  with  that  fanatical  admiration  which 
very  young  men  always  give  to  a  man  who  seems  to  them  a  man  of  the 
world,  one  who  has  had  experiences,  and  has  seen  and  knows  Life — with 
the  capital  L.     And  here,  listen  to  me  for  a  moment,  ye  fathers  of  fami- 
lies, for  even  among  this  chaff  of  mine  there  may  be,  here  and  there,  a 
grain  or  two  of  wisdom  worthy  the  picking,  and  if  ye  lay  to  heart  the 
rede   the  present  number   of  the   CORNHILL  will   not  be  your  worst 
shilling's-worth  for  the  current  year.     Let  a  glandered  horse  into  your 
stables.     Take  a  convicted  burglar  for  your  butler.     Get  a  complete  set 
of  the  Second  Empire  novels  and  dramas  for  your  daughters'  French  read- 
ing.    Do  these  things  if  you  like,  but  never  let  a  loose  man  within  your 
doors  if  you  have  sons  growing  up  to  manhood.     Pay  his  debts  for  him  if 
you  choose ;  board  and  lodge  him  if  you  please,  and  if  you  follow  Major 
Jackman's  advice  to  Mrs.  Lirriper,  and  board  and  lodge  him  "  in  a  powder 
magazine,  with  a  handsome  gratuity  to  the  proprietor  when  blown  up," 
so  much  the  better ;  keep  him  if  you  will,  but,  whatever  you  do,  keep 
him  at  a  distance;  for  not  glanders, rinderpest, or  dry-rot  is  more  insidious 
and  infectious  than  looseness.    Once  let  a  loose  man  effect  a  lodgment  by 
your  fireside,  and  you  will  soon  see  the  plague  spreading  among  your 
young  men.     Before  long  you  perceive  signs  of  a  sort  of  secret  intelligence 
or  freemasonry  passing  between  him  and  them.    Jokes,  of  which  you  have 
not,  nor  are  meant  to  have,  the  key,  you  observe  to  be  in  circulation.    By 
certain  subtle  indefinable  symptoms  it  is  brought  home  to  you  that  you 
are  being,  in  a  manner,  deposed,  and  that  your  control  is  giving  way 
before  a  new  loose  philosophy  according  to  which  you  and  your  ideas  and 
authority  belong  to  an  obsolete  state  of  things,  and  your  only  recognisable 
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function  is  that  of  a  paymaster.  To  humbug,  hoodwink,  and  bamboozle 
the  governor,  and  under  all  circumstances  make  him  "  shell  out ;  "  to 
regard  all  such  things  as  honour,  duty,  truth,  principle,  as  mere  Sunday- 
school  phrases ;  to  look  upon  industry  in  any  form  as  retrograde,  self- 
indulgence  as  the  only  rational  aim  of  life,  and  one's  fellow-creatures  as 
sponges  to  be  squeezed  for  the  means  thereof — these  are  some  of  the  lead- 
ing articles  of  the  loose  man's  doctrine  to  a  youth  of  proper  spirit.  And 
hence  it  comes  to  pass  that  Jim,  who  had  his  compunctious  feelings  about 
his  college  expenses,  now  begins  to  wonder  at  his  own  moderation,  and 
goes  up  secretly  resolved  to  have  a  bill  next  term  that  will  rather  astonish 
you ;  while  Joe,  your  good  boy,  whom  his  mother  hopes  to  see  an  arch- 
deacon at  least,  shows  signs  of  recalcitrancy  against  the  Church,  and,  on 
the  whole,  opines  that  something  less  slow — the  army,  for  instance — is  his 
true  vocation. 

As  to  your  womankind,  it  matters  less  ;  he  cannot  harm  them  much. 
Still,  he  is  best  away  from  them  too,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
women  will  believe  in  him  and  abet  him.     Why  it  is  that  women  take 
to  and  sympathise  with  a  scamp,  is  one  of  those  social  problems  that  have 
always  defied  satisfactory  explanation ;  but  in  this  particular  instance 
they  show  that  incapacity  for  perceiving  distinctions,  which  is  sometimes 
said  to  be  a  characteristic  of  the  sex.     The  loose  man  has  many  of  the 
outward  and  visible  marks  of  the  scamp  about  him  ;  but  scamp,  pure  and 
simple,  he  is  not.     The  scamp  may  be  dissipated,  idle,  reckless,  a  ne'er- 
do-well,  and  a  spendthrift ;  but  he  may  be,  and  often  is,  a  brave,  honour- 
able, manly  fellow,  with  a  kind  heart  and  warm  natural  affections.     The 
loose  man  is  selfishness  personified,  and  would  contentedly  see  kith  and 
kin,  friends  and  relations,  sunk  "  full  fathom  five,"  if  he  thought  there 
was  no  chance  of  getting  any  more  of  what  he  playfully  calls  "  pewter  " 
out  of  them.     You  never  catch  him  enlisting  in  the  army,  or  serving 
before  the  mast,  or  roughing  it  in.  the   bush,  as  you  hear  of  the  scamp 
doing  so  often.     He  has  far  too  reverent  a  care  of  his  precious  health, 
and  is  far  too  fond  of  his  ease  and  comfort,  to  run  the  risk  of  hardship 
and  adventure.     He  would  rather  sponge  upon  the  poorest  relative  he 
has,  than  do  an  honest  day's  work  in  any  capacity.     This  the  women 
cannot  or  will  not  see.     They  are  taken  by  his  palaver,  and  accept  all 
his  gammon  as  gospel.     They  certainly  show  in  a  much  more  amiable 
light  than  men  in  the  matter  ;  for  men  see  and  know  him  to  be  a 
humbug,  and  nevertheless  submit  to  his  exactions  from  pure  cowardice, 
fearing  to  be  thought  mean,  stingy,  or  close-fisted ;  or  else  shrinking 
from  the  possibility  of  an  exposure  of  some  sort  if  his  requisitions  are  not 
complied  with.     The  women,  on  the  other  hand,  have  complete  faith  in 
his  flummery,  fully  believing  him  to  be  the  victim  of  circumstances,  the 
injured  innocent,  the  interesting  sufferer,  he  represents  himself,  crediting 
all  his  figments   about   his  poor  health,  pitying,  petting,  and  making 
excuses  for  him,  that  poor  fellow  !  "  he  never  could  apply  himself  to  any- 
thing ; "  which  is  very  like  the  affectionate  mother's  explanation  why 
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her  daughter  was  never  able  to  keep  a  situation  for  more  than  a  month, 

that  it  might  be  because  she  was  "  sich  a  liar,  poor  thing."     In  fine,  he 

knows  what  gammon  can  do  with  them,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  lays  it 

on  thick.     How  gammon  will  flourish,  and  what  a  time  that  will  be  for 

dealers  and  practitioners  in  gammon  of  all  sorts,  when  progress  shall 

have  achieved  what  is  rhetorically  called  "  the  emancipation  of  Woman  !  " 

His  gaiety,  his  sprightliness,  his  knack  of  making  himself  agreeable, 

all,  of  course,  tell  powerfully  in  the  same  direction.     As  I  have  already 

pointed  out,  liveliness  is  a  quality  which  his  calling  compels  him  to 

cultivate.     He  can  no  more  do  without  it  than  the  tramping  tinker  can 

do  without  his  budget,  or  the  Cheap-Jack  without  his  volubility.     But 

besides  this,  there  is  really  no  earthly  reason  why  he  should  not  be  lively 

company.     Philosophers  of  the  Harold  Skimpole  school  are  exempt  from 

the  agencies  which  render  other  men  dull  at  times.     They  have  no  cares, 

no  anxieties,  no  worries ;  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin,  and  know 

not  what  it  is  to  be  weary.     They  take  no  thought  for  to-morrow ;  for 

the  world  is  their  oyster,  and  as  long  as  gullibility,  simplicity,  timidity, 

and  cowardice  are  to  be  found  there,  they  need  feel  no  uneasiness.     All 

they  ask  is  to  live — a  request  so  reasonable  and  moderate  that  society 

must  perforce  comply  with  it.     As  to  the  "  how  1 "  that  is  no  affair  of 

theirs,  that  is  your  look-out;  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  detail,  and  they  have 

no  head  for  detail ;  they  never  pretended  to  have.     All  they  know  is  they 

must  live.     It  may  be  that  an  Esther  Summerson,  here  and  there,  will 

think  she  sees  a  flaw  in  this  reasoning  ;  but  to  the  mass  of  womankind 

(blessings  on  their  tender  hearts !)  it  seems  unimpeachable,  and  they  cannot 

understand  those  havd-hearted  sceptics  who  refuse  to  recognise  its  cogency, 

and  withhold  their  sympathy  from  a  creature  so  blight  and  cheery,  and 

amiable,  and  pleasant  as  the  loose  man  is,  with  all  his  little  failings. 

When  I  think  how  widely  distributed  loose  men  are,  and  that  probably 

one  family  in  five  has  or  bad  a  specimen  somewhere  among  its  branches, 

I  shudder  at  the  idea  of  the  indignation  these  pages  will  excite,  and  of 

the  many  gentle  readers  who  will  say,  "  Odious  man  !   I'm  sure  he  must 

have  met  poor  dear  Charley  somewhere ; "  or,  "  This  must  be  a  horrid 

cruel  caricature  of  darling  Harry — it's  so  like  him."     Still,  the  truth 

must  out ;  the  women  are  responsible,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  a  great 

deal  of  the  looseness  that  is  abroad.     It  is  not  merely  that  they  abet 

and  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  loose  man,  but  they  are  not  unfrequently 

the  original  cause  of  his  looseness.     The  ignoble  army  of  martyrs  to  this 

malady  is  largely  recruited  from  the  class  of  mothers'  darlings,  family 

pets  and  spoilt  children,  whose  undoing  is  wholly  woman's  work.     The 

young  cub  soon  discovers  the  potency  of  feminine  influence  and  the  art  of 

securing  it.  He  finds  how  easy  it  is,  when  backed  up  by  female  authority, 

to  'gang  his  ain  gait'  and  be  idle  and  self-indulgent,  and  becomes  confirmed 

in  that  way  of  life,  just  as  a  skittish  young  borse,  finding  how  easily  he 

throws   a   loose- seated   rider,   becomes  a  confirmed  buck-jumper.     The 

women,  he  knows,  will  beg  him  off.  will  screen  him,  will  stand  between 
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him  and  masculine  aiigfer,  and  in  process  of  time  lie  learns  how  to  utilise 
them  for  his  more  serious  Scrapes  in  a  roundabout  way,  reminding  one 
of  the  "  House  that  Jack  built."  He  wheedles  the  sisters  to  coax  mamma 
to  bully  papa  to  draw  the  cheque,  to  meet  the  bill  that  raised  the  money 
that  Jack  spent. 

But,  in  truth,  if  the  germ  of  looseness  is  there,  it  does  not  require 
much  to  develop  it.  Example  and  company  are,  perhaps,  after  all,  the 
most  common  and  powerful  agents  in  this  way.  In  a  very  large  number 
of  cases,  it  comes  of  silly  young  frogs  striving  to  rival  the  young  oxen  in 
whose  society  they  chance  to  find  themselves,  and  it  needs  no  profound 
insight  into  science  to  see  that  any  such  unnatural  inflation  must  pro- 
duce flaccidity  of  tissue  and  general  looseness.  Possibly  the  luckless 
frog  is  not  always  entirely  to  blame.  It  may  be  that  he  has  been  in  some 
degree  encouraged  to  blow  himself  out.  Perhaps  he  comes  of  a  quiet, 
plodding  middle-class  family,  that  with  steadily  growing  prosperity  has 
become  slightly  tinctured  with  the  sin  by  which  the  Angels  fell.  "When 
Sam,  the  eldest  boy,  was  to  be  started  in  life,  the  best  that  could  be  done 
with  him  was  to  perch  him  on  a  tall  stool  in  the  paternal  office,  as  a  pre- 
liminary step  to  becoming  "  son  "  to  his  father  in  the  business.  When 
Tom's  turn  came,  new  connections  had  been  made,  and  he  was  articled 
to  the  eminent  firm  of  Pounce,  Driver,  and  Ferret,  the  esteemed  London 
correspondents  of  the  house,  who  had  of  late  thrown  so  much  good  busi- 
ness in  its  way.  But  by  the  time  it  becomes  necessary  to  consider  what 
is  to  be  done  with  "Willy,  things  look  so  flourishing  that  family 
opinion  (Sam  and  Tom,  however,  abstaining)  pronounces  itself  distinctly 
in  favour  of  "Willy  being  made  a  gentleman.  The  Bar  is  the  sphere 
selected  for  him  to  shine  in  ;  his  brothers  will  by  that  time  have  business 
enough  to  give  him  a  start,  and  his  own  talents,  already  the  admiration 
of  the  household,  will  do  the  rest.  A  seat  in  Parliament,  Attorney- 
Generalship,  "Woolsack,  what  may  not  be  on  the  cards  1  and  the  family 
prospectively  suns  itself  in  the  radiance  of  his  greatness,  and  discounts 
the  consequences  of  his  brilliant  career.  After  a  period  of  schooling  of  a 
very  different  sort  from  that  of  the  local  day-school,  which  had  to  suffice 
for  Sam,  or  the  Academy  which  did  for  Tom,  he  is  sent  to  Oxford  as  the 
first  indispensable  stage  on  his  road.  His  first  vacation  at  home  con- 
vinces the  household  of  the  rapid  progress  he  has  already  made.  Mother 
and  sisters  are  delighted  and  astonished  at  his  advance  in  manliness  and 
polish,  and  cannot  understand  how  so  great  a  change  could  have  been 
effected  in  so  short  a  time.  Clearly  he  is  on  the  right  track.  He  almost 
takes  away  their  breath  by  his  evident  familiarity  with  that  jolly  fellow 
Lord  Tankardstown,  whose  rooms  are  just  under  his,  and  that  other 
good  fellow,  Sir  Tilbury  Tandem,  the  heir  of  Tantivy  Chase.  Poor 
homely  Sam  seems  homelier  than  ever  ;  and  even  Tom,  whose  Lincoln's 
Inn  experience  of  fashionable  life  has  made  him  hitherto  the  family 
oracle  on  the  subject,  and  a  kind  of  connecting  link  with  the  gay  world, 
pales  his  ineffectual  fire  under  the  brilliancy  of  the  Oxonian  meteor.  It 
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is  a  little  disappointing,  perhaps,  to  perceive  that  -with  all  this  there  is  a 
certain  mixture  of  scarcely-concealed  contempt  for  home  and  its  homely 
•ways,  and  a  disposition  to  treat  things  heretofore  held  sacred  with  a  sort 
of  good-humoured  ridicule  ;  and  it  is  not  without  a  kind  of  awe  that  the 
house  listens  to  such  startling  dogmas  as  that  the  Pater's  special  old  port, 
a  glass  of  which  in  days  of  yore  was  the  summit  of  bacchanalian  ambition 
to  the  youngsters,  is  a  liquid  that  no  civilised  being  ever  thinks  of 
drinking.  Perhaps  Pater  himself,  too,  in  the  solitude  of  his  sanctum, 
and  over  his  accounts,  cannot  repress  a  private  sigh  that  making  a  gentle- 
man should  be  the  costly  process  it  appears  to  be.  But  as  a  man  of  the 
world  he  knows  that  if  you  would  have  a  luxury  you  must  pay  for  it, 
and  that  an  omelette  is  not  to  be  made  without  breaking  eggs. 

The  same  phenomena  present  themselves  more  and  more  forcibly  on 
each  successive  visit.  The  manliness  and  polish  are  on  each  occasion 
more  manifest,  especially  in  the  direction  of  j  3wellery  and  boots ;  the 
Oxford  course  each  time  seems  to  include  more  Tankardstown  and 
Tandem  and  less  Thucydides,  more  riding  to  hounds  and  less  coaching 
for  honours,  and  it  at  length  forces  itself  upon  the  family  perception  that 
the  once  certain  first-class  has  become  an  improbability  of  the  utmost 
remoteness.  Pater's  face,  in  sympathy  with  the  bills  laid  before  him, 
grows  longer  and  longer,  mutterings  of  anger  are  heard  from  Tom,  and 
Sam  is  sulky,  and  declares  that  to  his  knowledge  the  annual  cost  of 
making  Willy  a  gentleman  is  more  than  that  of  the  maintenance  of  all 
the  rest  of  the  family  put  together.  Perhaps  he  scrapes  through  without 
a  pluck,  and  then  settles  down  to  read  for  the  Bar ;  but  by  this  time 
those  headaches  which  contributed  so  much  to  blight  his  prospects  of 
University  distinction  have  become  chronic,  and  the  defective  ventilation 
of  a  pleader's  chambers  drives  him  a  good  deal  to  Epsom,  Ascot,  billiards, 
and  the  club  smoking-room.  When  he  is  called  he  makes  believe  to  go 
circuit  for  a  spell,  and  Tom  tries  to  throw  a  brief  or  two  in  his  way  ;  but 
even  if  the  other  demands  on  his  leisure  permitted  him  to  bestow  proper 
care  and  attention  upon  the  papers,  his  ignorance  and  incompetence  make 
such  patronage  rather  too  much  of  a  risk  for  a  young  and  rising  solicitor. 
As  might  be  expected,  Tankardstown  and  Tandem  society  proves  incom- 
patible with  the  best  income  he  can  manage  to  extract  from  the  paternal 
pocket,  and  the  consequence  is  the  establishment  of  a  few  of  those 
accommodating  reserved  debts  which,  because  they  do  not  press  imme- 
diately, men  of  a  philosophical  and  sanguine  temperament  are  apt  to 
treat  as  mere  trifles.  When  the  old  gentleman  dies,  however — "  cutting 
up,"  as  the  phrase  is,  is  by  no  means  so  well  as  was  anticipated — these 
assert  themselves  with  unexpected  vigour,  and  make  wild  work  with  the 
portion  falling  to  our  Willy.  Then  follows  the  natvtral  course  of  things, 
the  old  story,  shifts  and  struggles  to  live,  sojourns  at  Sloman's,  family 
"  whips  "  to  release  the  captive,  family  councils  to  see  what  can  be  done 
with  him.  There  is  a  vague  idea,  perhaps,  that  Tankardstown  or 
Tandem  may  be  got  to  "  do  something  "  for  him ;  but  by  this  time  they 
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have  assumed  their  proper  positions  in  society  :  Tankardstown  has 
become  the  Earl  of  Waterhorough,  and  the  earnest  social  reformer  that 
all  the  world  knows ;  and  Sir  Tilbury  is  absorbed  in  improving  the  breed 
of  cattle,  and  hunting  the  Tantivy  country,  and  both  are  practically  as 
inaccessible  as  the  summit  of  Chimborazo.  There  are  very  likely  some 
abortive  attempts  from  time  to  time  to  fix  him  in  berths  of  one  sort  or 
another,  which  he  is  too  idle,  too  incompetent,  and  too  fine  a  gentleman 
to  retain.  Tom,  with  a  steadily-filling  quiver,  turns  rusty,  and  vows 
that  no  more  outdoor  relief  shall  be  squeezable  from  him ;  and  if  Sam 
does  not  follow  suit  it  is  because  the  women  at  home,  with  their  tears 
and  evident  determination  to  take  the  whole  burden  upon  themselves, 
prevent  him.  To  this  state  of  things  the  victim  of  circumstances  resigns 
himself  with  that  easy  philosophy  which  is  the  one  valuable  acquirement 
he  has  carried  away  from  the  course  of  education  he  has  pursued. 
Whether  he  can  dig  or  not,  it  is  certain  he  shows  no  disposition  to  try, 
and,  if  possible,  still  more  certain  that  to  beg  he  is  not  ashamed  ;  and  the 
only  purpose  or  function  in  life  he  can  be  said  to  fulfil  is  to  illustrate  the 
fact  that,  whatever  difficulty  there  may  be  about  making  a  gentleman,  it 
is  a  very  easy  matter  to  make  a  loose  man. 

I  said  at  the  beginning  that  the  treatment  of  looseness  was  one  of  the 
points  which  any  adequate  treatise  011  the  subject  should  consider  ;  but, 
in  truth,  the  pathology  of  the  disease  will  of  itself  point  out  the  proper 
prophylactics  and  remedies.  If  these  fail  through  want  of  resolution  in 
applying  them,  there  is  a  form  of  treatment  which  might  be  tried  with 
advantage ;  but  it  is  one  which  I  am  almost  afraid  to  propose  to  a 
generation  as  sentimental  as  the  present.  We  sometimes  carry  the 
valuable  English  quality  of  thoroughness  a  little  too  far  in  our  reforms  ; 
in  doing  away  with  an  abuse  we  are  rather  too  fond  of  burning  our 
ships  behind  us,  so  as  to  make  all  retreat  impossible.  Our  method  of 
dealing  with  slavery  is  an  example  of  this.  Were  it  not  for  the  uncompro 
rnising  way  in  which  we  have  denounced  slavery  as  an  institution  wholly 
detestable,  which  we  can  never  countenance  under  any  circumstances  or 
in  any  form,  we  should  have  ready  to  hand  an  easy  and  practical  way  of 
disposing  of  our  loose  men.  Sell  them.  When  a  man  has  shown  him- 
self to  be  incurably  loose,  I  would  sell  him  by  public  outcry  for  whatever 
he  might  fetch,  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors.  An  eloquent,  an  ingenious 
auctioneer  could  easily  point  out  many  ways  in  which  he  might  be 
made  useful  to  a  purchaser.  Dressed  in  some  fancy  uniform  he  would 
serve  admirably  for  standing  outside  a  draper's  shop,  and  opening  and 
shutting  carriage- doors ;  or  inside,  in  evening  dress,  for  handing  chairs 
to  the  lady  customers.  People  are  at  present  often  deterred  from  accept- 
ing handbills  in  the  streets  by  the  frowsy  and  forbidding  appearance  of 
the  distributors ;  here  again  would  be  an  employment  for  him.  Then 
see  how  serviceable  he  might  be  on  the  stage.  Too  often  scenic  effect 
is  marred  by  the  inferior  quality  of  the  class  of  supers  at  present  avail- 
able, and  by  their  disreputable  mien  and  defective  physique.  How 
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deplorable  is  often  the  aspect  of  a  Roman  Senate  or  an  assembly  of 
Venetian  nobles,  and  what  a  valuable  property  a  dozen  well-set-up  and 
peisonable  loose  men  would  be  to  an  enterprising  manager  for  these 
purposes  !  One  can  imagine  what  an  interesting  scene  a  sale  at  Christie's 
or  Tattersall's  would  be  under  such  circumstances,  and  how  the  auc- 
tioneer would  invite  attention  to  the  meiits  of  the  lot.  "  Now,  gentlemen* 
we  come  to  407  ;  a  graduate  of  Oxford,  and  might  have  been  an  honour- 
man  if  he  chose.  He  would  make  a  capital  billiard-marker,  that  game 
being  the  only  thing  he  has  ever  pursued  steadily.  A  rare  opportunity, 
gentlemen,  for  billiard-room  proprietors.  If  you  look  at  his  figure  (make 
the  lot  stand  up,  John)  you  will  see,  I  think,  that  he  would  also  make 
a  gentlemanlike  and  imposing  hall-porter  for  an  insurance  office  or 
public  institution ;  and  I  dare  say  he  would  be  suitable  for  a  circus  to 
crack  a  whip  in  the  middle,  and  have  jokes  cracked  on  him  by  the 
clown.  Warranted  perfectly  healthy  ;  for,  though  he's  fond  of  shamming 
delicate  health,  there's  really  nothing  the  matter  with  him  except  what 
is  caused  by  indolence  and  self-indulgence ;  and  a  judicious  purchaser 
will  know  how  to  cure  that  (laughter).  Now,  gentlemen,  don't  keep 
me  here  all  day  ;  what  shall  we  say,  to  begin  with  ]  " — and  so  on. 

But,  it  will  be  urged,  what  would  be  the  use  of  putting  up  for  sale 
a  man  who  will  not  work  ?  Nobody  would  bid  for  such  an  article. 
No  doubt,  the  objection  would  be  a  forcible  one  were  it  not  that  there 
is  an  easy  way  of  obviating  the  difficulty.  But  here,  again,  in  the  face 
of  popular  prejudice,  I  scarcely  like  to  mention  the  remedy — whipping. 
Under  the  conditions  of  sale  I  would  always  have  liberal  whipping 
powers  conceded  to  the  purchaser.  I  am  not  sentimental  myself;  and, 
whatever  the  confession  may  cost  me  in  the  opinion  of  the  reader,  I  feel 
bound  to  own  that  the  spectacle  of  an  insolent,  heartless  rascal,  who  with 
entire  self-satisfaction  has  been  living  on  the  weakness  of  others,  wrig- 
gling and  roaring  under  a  firmly  applied  three  dozen,  is  one  which  I 
myself  should  contemplate,  I  believe,  with  composure — nay,  I  will  even 
admit,  possibly  with  a  certain  admixture  of  satisfaction.  To  those,  how- 
ever, who  do  not  share  my  feelings  on  the  subject,  I  venture  to  point  out 
that  in  practice  it  would  probably  be  seldom  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  any  stimulant  of  the  kind  ;  for,  such  is  the  loose  man's  extreme  sen- 
sitiveness to  everything  in  the  shape  of  personal  discomfort,  the  mere 
prospect  of  the  discipline  would  generally  suffice  to  extract  a  fairly  re- 
munerative amount  of  work  out  of  him. 

But  I  need  not  say  I  am  not  so  Utopian  as  to  fancy  that  so  rational, 
practical,  straightforward,  and,  as  I  believe,  effectual  a  mode  of  dealing 
with  loose  men,  has  the  slightest  chance  of  adoption  in  the  present  age. 
Indeed,  if  it  had  any  chance,  the  necessity  for  it  would  not  exist ;  for,  in 
truth,  all  that  is  wanted  to  abate  the  nuisance  is  a  little  firmness,  a 
little  insensibility  to  the  powers  of  gammon,  and  perhaps  also  a  little  of 
that  much  decried  but  occasionally  very  useful  quality — hardness  of 
heart. 
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Jfit  Utemoriam, 

(MAJOR   STEUART   SMITH.) 


THERE  sweeps  across  the  ocean  foam 

A  chill  blast,  heavy  with  despair, 
And  many  a  broken  English  home 

Is  shuddering  into  silent  prayer; 
Unlocked  for,  and  undreamt  of,  strike 

Those  words  of  evil,  wounding  deep, 
To  rouse  us  wild  with  terror,  like 

The  stab  that  murders  sleep. 

II. 

Yet  in  the  ruin,  death  and  shame, 

In  the  dark  rush  of  howling  crowds, 
(Like  a  star  evermore  the  same 

Above  all  tempest- shaken  clouds,) 
Shines  forth  a  brave  soul,  to  be  known 

Through  the  long  ages  as  they  run ; 
He,  who  of  England  thought  alone, 

And  surely  spiked  the  gun. 

in. 

When  that  strange  earthquake  of  defeat, 

That  storm  of  horrible  surprise, 
Upon  our  weary  soldiers  beat, 

He  would  not  even  lift  his  eyes; 
Through  all  the  slaughter  raging  wide, 

He  saw  a  duty  to  be  done, 
With  time  to  do  it,  ere  he  died, — 

And  so  he  spiked  the  gun. 
VOL.  xxxix.— NO.  232.  2i. 
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IV. 

Happier  than  his  brave  comrades  then, 

He  kept  a  clear  unwavering  will ; 
They  could  but  fight  and  fall  like  men, 

But  he  worked  hard  for  England  still : 
His  last  sad  strokes  rang  firm  and  true, 

And  his  whole  heart  was  filled  with  one 
Proud  thought  to  sweeten  death — he  knew 

That  he  had  spiked  the  gun. 

V. 

Luxurious  weaklings  murmur  low, 

Because  they  think  the  road  is  rough  : 
"  Are  lives  worth  having — Aye  or  No  1 " 

We  find  this  answer  good  enough  : 
Yes,  it  is  well  that  we  should  live, 

Though  lampless  be  man's  path  and  dim, 
If  life  at  honour's  call  can  give 

A  strength  to  die  like  him. 

VI. 

For  him  at  least  Death  crowns.     We  send 

Two  men  to  do  the  work  of  five ; 
Then,  if  they  fail  us,  turn  and  rend 

The  one  who  may  be  left  alive. 
Nay,  if  both  fall,  at  both  we  chafe, 

In  our  mean  anger  sparing  none  : 
Still,  he  from  evil  tongues  is  safe — 

The  man  who  spiked  the  gun. 

VII. 

Let  loose  your  sorrow  without  fear, 

Ye  who  now  proudly  mourn  the  dead ; 

No  wind  of  bitterness  can  sear 

The  oakleaves*  round  that  sacred  head. 

A  wave  on  glory's  living  sea, 

Till  Fate's  cold  gripe  hath  quenched  the  sun— 

Arrayed  in  light  the  name  shall  be 

Of  him  who  spiked  the  gun. 

R  H.  DOYLE. 

*  The  civic  cro'Wn— ob  cives  semtos. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
MADAME  DE  TRE'MONVILLE  AT  HOME. 

HE  grave,  silent  Arabs,  who,  with  their  long 
strings  of  camels,  leave  Algiers  by  the  Bab- 
Azoun,  and,  following  the  curve  of  the  bay,  set 
their  faces  in  a  south-easterly  direction ;  the 
sturdy  Kabyles,  trudging  towards  their  native 
mountains,  with  money,  well  earned  by  a  month 
or  so  of  hard  labour  in  the  town,  in  their  purses ; 
the  farmers  and  butchers,  on  their  way  to  the 
great  weekly  cattle-market  at  Bouffarik ;  the 
strangers,  whose  guide-books  command  them  to 
visit  Blidah  and  the  far-famed  Gorge  of  the  Chiffa 
— all  these,  before  they  have  well  accomplished 
three  miles  of  their  journey,  pass,  on  their  left 
hand,  a  pleasant,  shady  domain,  where  avenues 
of  palm  and  plane  and  eucalyptus,  parterres  gay 
with  many-tinted  flowei'S,  and  cool,  dark  vistas, 
at  the  edge  of  which  a  glint  of  foam  shows  whei-e 
the  breakers  meet  the  shore,  might  tempt  the 
wayfarer  to  turn  aside  out  of  the  heat  and  dust, 
and  rest  awhile,  if  the  exigencies  of  business  per- 
mitted of  such  delay.  This  property,  which 
bears  the  modest  title  of  the  "  Jardin  d'Essai," 
was  set  aside  by  the  French  Government,  shortly 
after  the  conquest  of  Algiers,  for  the  establishment  of  a  great  nursery- 
garden,  and  for  the  acclimatisation  of  tropical  plants.  It  has  answered 
its  purpose  well ;  and  at  the  present  time  is  not  only  a  boon  to  colonists, 
but  a  charming,  cool  retreat,  where  lazy  people  can  dream  away  an  hour 
or  two  in  that  contentment  of  idleness  which  can  only  be  enjoyed  in  its 
perfection  under  southern  skies. 

.Thither  wandered  M.  de  Saint-Luc,  on  a  warm,  still  afternoon ;  and, 
seating  himself  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  alleys,  fell,  as  of  late  it  had 
become  habitual  to  him  to  do,  into  a  melancholy  reverie.  From  the 
point  at  which  he  had  taken  up  his  position  the  shore  took  an  inward 
sweep,  so  that  a  broad  stretch  of  blue  and  glittering  sea  intervened  between 
him  and  the  town  of  Algiers,  which  rose  abruptly  from  the  water,  white 
and  dazzling,  like  a  city  of  marble,  against  its  green  background. 

24—2 
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Saint-Luc  surveyed  the  prospsct  with  a  sigh.  His  thoughts  reverted 
to  the  time — infinitely  remote,  as  it  now  seemed — when,  as  a  gay  young 
Chasseur-d'Afrique,  without  much  money  to  spend,  but  with  a  fine  stock 
of  health  and  animal  spirits,  he  had  fought  in  Kabylia  under  old  Marshal 
Randon,  and  when,  the  campaign  being  ended,  he  had  been  ordered  to 
Algiers  with  his  regiment,  and  had  come  in  sight  of  the  town  on  just 
such  a  fine  afternoon  as  this.  There  had  been  a  good  deal  of  laughing 
and  joking  between  him  and  his  brother  officers,  he  remembered — much 
mutual  congratulation  upon  their  safe  return  to  civilised  luxuries  ;  and 
it  had  been  agreed  that  they  were  to  treat  themselves  that  evening  to 
the  best  dinner  that  Algiers  could  produce,  and  to  go  to  the  theatre 
afterwards.  But  he  had  not  gone  to  either  dinner  or  theatre ;  for,  on 
his  arrival,  a  letter  had  been  handed  to  him  which  briefly  announced 
that  his  old  father  was  dead,  and  had  left  him  a  rich  man. 

"  It  was  my  last  day  of  happiness,"  sighed  Saint-Luc,  forgetful  of  the 
commencement  of  his  Parisian  career,  which  had  been  merry  enough 
until  satiety  had  robbed  it  of  its  charm.  '  When  I  sailed  for  France,  I 
left  my  youth  behind  me,  and  never  knew  what  I  had  lost  till  it  was  far 
past  retrieving.  Ah  !  if  I  had  met  her  then  !  Or  if  I  could  be  young 
now  !  "  How  many  years  was  it  since  Saint- Luc  and  his  comrades  had 
ridden  gallantly  home  from  the  hill-country  of  the  discomfited  Kabyles  ? 
How  many  years  1  And  how  much  had  they  held  that  a  man  could 
look  back  upon  with  any  kind  of  comfort  or  pride  ?  Once  he  had  broken 
his  right  arm  in  a  steeple-chase  at  La  Marche,  and  had  scrambled  on  to 
his  horse  again  and  won  the  race,  amidst  roars  of  applause  ;  once  he  had 
broken  the  bank  at  Baden  ;  and  once  he  had  disarmed  the  famous  Due 
de  Chaumont  St.-Hilaire  in  a  duel.  These  were  his  triumphs  ;  and  time 
had  been  when  he  had  contemplated  them  with  some  self-approval.  In 
his  present  mood,  he  recalled  them  with  profound  disgust.  Such  feats 
might  command  the  homage  of  a  Madame  de  Tremonville ;  but  with 
Jeanne,  as  he  knew,  they  were  not  likely  to  count  for  much. 

"  She  despises  me,"  he  thought ;  "  and  parbleu  !  I  am  inclined  to  share 
in  her  sentiments.  If  she  felt  any  admiration  for  me,  it  is  I  who  should 
despise  her.  What  right  have  I  to  expect  that  she,  in  her  proud  purity, 
should  stoop  to  marry  a  half-ruined  spendthrift?  The  wisest  thing  I 
could  do  would  be  to  take  myself  off"  back  to  France — only  that  is  no  longer 
possible.  I  must  wait  on,  and  take  my  dismissal  from  her  own  lips.  It 
will  not  kill  me — but  I  wish  I  had  illusions  enough  left  to  be  able  to 
believe  that  it  would  !  " 

The  sound  of  approaching  wheels  interrupted  his  dismal  self-com- 
muning, and  at  the  same  moment  he  heard  himself  called  by  name. 

Leon  de  Mersac,  driving  a  low  pony-carriage,  had  pulled  up  a  few 
yards  from  the  dreamer,  and  was  contemplating  him  in  undisguised 
astonishment. 

"  You  here  ! "  he  exclaimed.  "  What  in  the  world  are  you  doing  in 
the  Jardin  d'Essai,  all  by  yourself  1 " 
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"  I  am  doing  nothing,"  answered  Saint-Luc,  getting  up.  "  It  is  the 
habit  of  the  country,  is  it  not  ? " 

"  It  is  not  my  habit,"  said  Leon ;  "  I  have  always  plenty  to  do — too 
much  even.  For  instance,  I  ought  to  be  at  the  market  at  Bouffarik 
to-day;  instead  of  which,  I  have  to  go  and  call  upon  Madame  de, 
Tremonville.  Will  you  come  1 " 

"  I  would  rather  send  my  card  by  you." 

Leon  shook  his  head.  "  She  would  not  like  that.  She  always 
expects  her  friends  to  call  in  person." 

"Am  I  one  of  her  friends?  I  did  not  know  it,"  said  Saint-Luc; 
"  but,  if  I  must  go,  I  may  as  well  go  with  you.  And  by-the-bye,  Leon," 
he  added,  as  he  seated  himself  in  the  pony-carriage,  "  I  was  thinking  of 
saying  a  word  or  two  to  you  about  that  lady,  if  you  will  not  think  it  too 
great  a  liberty." 

"  Say  what  you  please.  I  shall  think  nothing  a  liberty  that  comes 
from  you,"  answered  Leon,  politely. 

"  I  am  going  to  make  you  angry,  nevertheless.  Well,  you  must  try 
to  forgive  me.  Do  you  know  that  this  good  Madame  de  Tremonville  is 
amusing  herself  by  trying  to  make  a  fool  of  you  ? " 

"  No,"  answered  Leon,  decidedly ;  "  I  do  not  know  it.  You  mis- 
understand her ;  and  I  am  not  surprised  at  your  doing  so,  for  she  is  fond 
of  admiration,  like  all  women  who  are  young  and  pretty ;  but  she  is  not 
a  coquette.  If  you  were  as  well  acquainted  with  her  as  I  am,  you  would 
have  no  feeling  towards  her  but  one  of  the  deepest  compassion ;  for, 
though  perhaps  you  might  not  suppose  it  from  seeing  her  in  public,  she 
is  very  unhappy." 

"  So  those  perennial  smiles,  and  that  charming  flow  of  animation, 
only  disguise  an  aching  heart.  How  sad  !  " 

"  It  is  easy  to  sneer,"  returned  Leon ;  "  but  what  would  you  have 
her  do?  Would  you  prefer  that  she  should  go  about  moaning,  and 
depress  everybody  by  showing  a  dismal  face  ? " 

"  Certainly  not.  I  was  only  admiring  the  fortitude  with  which  she 
bears  the  neglect  of  an  unsympathetic  husband — for  that,  I  presume,  is 
the  affliction  she  suffers  from." 

"  How  did  you  guess  that  ? "  exclaimed  Leon,  quite  astonished  at 
this  striking  proof  of  Saint-Luc's  penetration.  "  But,  to  be  sure,  any- 
body might  see  how  ill-suited  to  her  that  dull,  vulgar  old  man  was. 
They  have  not  a  thought  nor  a  taste  in  common ;  and  he  treats  her  with 
the  most  ostentatious  indifference.  Sometimes,  when  she  speaks  of  him, 
she  cannot  restrain  her  tears." 

"And  you  dry  them  for  her?  Allons,  allons,  my  friend;  you  are 
accepting  a  part  in  a  very  old  comedy.  It  is  one  that  I  have  played 
more  than  once  myself,  and  I  know  it  by  heart.  If  my  own  past  life 
gave  me  the  right,  to  offer  counsel  to  a  young  man,  I  should  recommend 
yoxi  to  decline  such  a  rdle,  though  it  involves  little  risk,  except  that  of 
exhibiting  yourself  in  a  somewhat  ridiculous  aspect  to  your  friends,  so 
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long  as  you  remember  that  you  are  merely  acting.  But  if  you  take  it 
into  your  head  to  be  in  earnest  over  the  affair,  the  case  is  different,  and 
you  may  incur  a  good  deal  of  needless  unhappiness.  Whatever  you  do, 
don't  take  Madame  de  Tr6monville  seriously.  Believe  me,  she  is  not 
worth  it,  and  does  not  expect  it.  Amuse  yourself  with  her,  if  you  must ; 
but  don't  put  faith  in  all  she  says ;  above  all,  don't  be  absurd  enough  to 
fall  in  love  with  her.  Formerly  there  were  two  classes  of  women — 
devotes  and  women  of  the  world  :  one  knew  what  to  expect  of  each  of 
them,  and  suited  one's  conduct  towards  them  accordingly ;  but  in  these 
days  a  third  class  has  sprung  up,  and  is  becoming  more  numerous  than 
either  of  the  others — a  class  of  women  who  are  worldly  without  being 
witty;  whose  religion,  of  which  they  make  a  conspicuous  display,  is 
nothing  but  a  superstition  ;  who  are  mostly  very  ignorant,  who  have  no 
merit,  except  that  of  dressing  well,  and  no  passions  but  vanity  and  a  cer- 
tain mean  ambition.  It  is  a  mass  of  such  charming  creatures  that  forms 
the  upper  layer  of  fashionable  society  in  France,  under  his  Majesty 
Napoleon  III.,  whom  Heaven  preserve  !  There  are  exceptions  here  and 
there,  of  course,  but  I  am  much  mistaken  if  your  Madame  de  Tremon- 
ville  is  one  of  them." 

"  You  are  a  man  of  the  world,"  said  Leon,  "  and  naturally  know  more 
of  the  state  of  society  at  large  than  I  can  pretend  to  do.  Also,  like  most 
men  of  the  world,  you  have  a  habit  of  generalising  which  is  apt  to  lead 
you  into  errors  with  regard  to  individuals.  You  are  altogether  wrong, 
for  instance,  in  your  judgment  of  Madame  de  Tr6monville,  who  is  neither 
ignorant,  nor  vain,  nor  irreligious.  But  you  can  discover  her  true 
character  for  yourself,  if  you  care  to  take  the  trouble  :  I  have  no  par- 
ticular wish  to  influence  your  opinion." 

"  As  you  please.  Let  us  admit  her  to  be  an  angel.  I  still  don't  see 
what  good  result  you  propose  to  gain  by  making  love  to  her." 

"  I  propose  nothing,  and  I  am  not  making  love  to  her,"  answered 
Leon,  flicking  the  near  pony  impatiently  with  his  whip.  "  And,  with 
your  permission,  I  should  prefer  to  change  the  subject." 

"  I  told  you  I  should  make  you  angry,"  remarked  Saint-Luc,  as  the 
carriage  turned  in  at  Madame  de  Tremonville's  gates. 

"  I  am  not  in  the  least  angry,"  returned  Leon ;  "  but  I  see  no  use  in 
discussing  a  state  of  affairs  which  does  not  exist — that  is  all." 

And  so  he  pulled  up  at  the  door  of  the  villa ;  and  Saint-Luc,  with 
the  conviction,  common  to  most  wise  counsellors,  that  he  might  as  well 
have  held  his  tongue,  got  out  and  rang  the  bell. 

The  visitors  were  at  once  admitted  into  the  presence  of  the  lady  of 
the  house,  whom  they  found  sitting  on  a  footstool,  surrounded  by  officers 
in  staff-uniforms,  all  of  whom  were  busily  engaged  in  tearing  up  news- 
papers into  small  scraps. 

"  Ah,  messieurs  !  you  arrive  a  propos"  she  cried.  "  You  shall  take 
part  in  our  ckasse.  M.  de  Saint-Luc,  you,  no  doubt,  are  already 
acquainted  with  the  rules  of  the  game.  A  bag  full  of  paper  is  given  to 
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one  of  the  party,  who  represents  the  hare,  and  who  starts  in  any  direc- 
tion he  pleases,  scattering  the  paper  behind  him.  The  rest,  who  act  as 
hounds,  follow,  after  the  interval  of  a  minute,  upon  his  track,  and  the 
chase  contimies  till  the  hare  is  caught,  or  the  scent  exhausted.  The 
hare,  if  he  is  captured,  pays  fifty  francs  into  the  box  which  you  see,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  escape,  each  of  the 
hounds  must  contribute  twenty  francs  to  the  same  object.  There  is  also 
a  fine  of  twenty  francs  for  any  hound  who  leaves  the  scent,  or  gives  up 
the  pursuit." 

In  this  manner  Madame  de  Tremonville  combined  amusement  with 
benevolence.  It  has  already  been  said  that  she  was  not  averse  to  such 
forms  of  romping  as  she  conceived  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  decrees  of 
fashion ;  and  this  notion  of  a  paper-chase,  wafted  to  her  by  some  echo 
from  Compiegne,  had  taken  her  fancy  as  well  as  that  of  her  admirers. 
"  It  will  be  no  novelty  to  you,  monsieur,"  she  continued,  addressing 
Saint-Luc ;  "  but  you  will  hardly  expect  to  meet  with  novelty  in  our 
barbarous  colony.  It  is  something  to  do — one  runs  about  and  one 
laughs — voild,  !  " 

It  struck  Saint-Luc  as  possible  that  one  might  sit  still  and  laugh,  or 
even  sit  still  without  laughing ;  either  of  which  alternatives  he  would 
have  preferred  to  the  one  suggested  to  him;  but  he  was  not  so  un- 
gracious as  to  give  utterance  to  his  sentiments,  and  began  to  tear  up 
paper  with  polite  resignation. 

"  Will  not  you  sing  us  something,  madame,  while  we  prepare  the 
scent  ?  "  asked  one  of  the  officers  j  and  Madame  de  Tremonville  consented, 
without  waiting  to  be  pressed.  She  seated  herself  at  the  piano,  and 
sung,  with  a  good  deal  of  spirit,  a  ballad,  the  words  of  which  were 
hardly  open  to  objection,  though  there  was  something  in  the  manner  of 
their  delivery  which  the  performer  mentally  qualified  as  "  chic"  and  her 
audience  as  "  risque" 

The  officers  glanced  at  one  another  and  smiled  furtively ;  Saint-Luc 
preserved  a  countenance  of  blank  impassibility ;  but  Leon,  mindful  of 
the  conversation  which  had  occupied  his  drive  from  the  Jardin  d'Essai, 
reddened  and  frowned. 

Madame  de  Tremonville  was  not  slow  to  detect  these  signs  of 
displeasure.  "  Look  at  M.  de  Mersac  !  "  she  cried.  "  He  is  actually 
blushing  for  me.  And  yet  I  had  chosen  the  most  innocent  song  in  my 
repertoire,  out  of  special  deference  to  his  pi-ejudices.  M.  le  Marquis  has 
lately  become  of  a  simplicity  quite  Arcadian.  I  think  even  that  his 
thoughts  wander  sometimes  to  some  shepherdess  or  other — is  it  not  so, 
monsieur  1  Ah !  you  blush  still  more.  I  would  stake  my  diamond 
ring  against  the  straw  hat  whose  brim  you  are  trying  to  pull  off,  that 
you  are  in  love." 

"  Then  you  would  lose  your  ring,  madame.    I  beg  to  assure  you  that 
I  am  not  in  the  very  least  in  love  with  any  human  creature." 

Madame  de  Tremonville  laughed.     "  You  speak  with  such  emphasis 
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that  we  must  believe  you,"  she  said ;  "  but  you  need  not  be  angry.     It 
is  no  disgrace  to  be  in  love  :  is  it  M.  de  Longueil  1     You  ought  to  know." 
"  I  hope  not ;  I  know  it  is  a  misfortune,"  replied  the  officer  ad- 
dressed, with  a  languishing  look  at  his  hostess. 

"M.  de  Longueil  is  always  in  love,  and  is  always  successful — at 
least,  so  he  says,"  continued  the  lady.  "  Ah  !  these  beaux  sabreurs  !  who 
can  withstand  them  1  Since  his  Mexican  campaign,  M.  de  Longueil  has 
been  irresistible." 

The  young  man,  who  in  truth  had  been  invalided  home  almost  im- 
mediately after  his  landing  in  Mexico,  and  had  had  to  put  up  with  some 
good-humoured  raillery  from  his  comrades  on  the  subject,  winced  percep- 
tibly under  this  unexpected  attack,  to  the  great  joy  of  his  assailant.  She 
liked  to  say  occasional  sharp  things  to  her  adorers,  to  hurt  their  feelings, 
and  set  them  against  one  another.  It  was  her  way  of  paying  them  out 
for  the  free-and-easy  fashion  in  which  they  usually  treated  her ;  and  she 
was  the  more  able  to  indulge  her  taete,  inasmuch  as  she  was  perfectly 
well  aware  that  she  could  at  any  moment,  with  a  slight  effort,  disperse 
the  clouds  which  her  remarks  might  have  called  up.  She  soon  found 
means  to  restore  M.  de  Longueil  to  good  humour ;  and,  seeing  that  Leon 
still  sat,  silent  and  sulky,  by  himself,  she  took  an  opportunity  to  cross 
the  room  to  him,  and  whisper  confidentially,  "  They  are  so  scandalous — 
they  had  remarked  that  you  were  constantly  here.  I  was  obliged  to  say 
something  to  divert  their  suspicions." 

Whereupon  that  infatuated  youth  immediately  recovered  his  spirits, 
and  joined  in  the  general  entreaty  that  the  paper-chase  might  now  be 
allowed  to  begin. 

Lots  were  drawn  to  decide  who  should  first  act  as  hare,  and  the  lot 
fell  upon  M.  de  Longueil.  He  took  up  his  bag  and  started  at  once 
through  the  open  door,  and  they  heard  his  footsteps  dying  away  on  the 
gravel  outside,  while  Madame  de  Tremonville,  watch  in  hand,  awaited 
the  expiration  of  the  stipulated  minute.  Then,  time  being  up,  the  whole 
party  set  out  in  hot  pursuit,  keeping  scrupulously  to  the  scent,  and 
imitating,  with  indifferent  success,  the  baying  of  a  pack  in  full  cry.  Out 
into  the  blazing  sunshine  they  rushed,  helter-skelter,  down  the  slope  of 
the  garden,  through  a  hedge  of  aloes,  into  a  narrow  shady  lane,  still 
paved  with  the  slabs  which  the  Romans  had  left  there  in  the  days  of 
Julius  Caesar ;  then  up  the  hill  again,  panting  and  laughing,  across  a 
meadow,  through  another  hedge  or  two,  over  a  low  wall,  into  the  chinks 
of  which  the  affrighted  lizards  darted,  and  so  back  to  their  starting-point. 
Madame  de  Tremonville  kept  the  lead  with  Leon  at  her  elbow;  the 
others  were  close  behind ;  and  far  in  the  rear  Saint-Luc,  who  had  no 
special  aptitude  for  playing  the  fool,  trotted  resignedly,  emitting  from 
time  to  time,  as  in  duty  bound,  a  brief,  mournful  bark.  The  hare  was 
now  in  sight,  and,  confident  in  his  powers  of  outstripping  his  pursuers, 
began  to  amuse  himself  by  doubling,  passing  within  a  foot  or  two  of  the 
distressed  pack,  and  stimulating  their  ardour  with  sundry  insulting  jeers. 
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But  his  triumph  was  short.  Looking  over  his  shoulder  to  fling  back  a 
derisive  shout,  he  stumbled  on  the  edge  of  a  flower-bed,  and,  falling  prone 
into  a  cluster  of  rose-bushes,  was  ignominiously  captured  by  Madame  de 
Tremonville,  to  whom  he  ruefully  handed  over  his  fine  of  fifty  francs. 

Fate  now  selected  as  victim  M.  de  Saint- Luc,  who  promptly  offered 
to  pay  fine  in  default ;  but  this  proposition  being  received  with  marked 
disfavour,  he  was  fain  to  accept  the  bag  of  paper  handed  to  him ;  his  dis- 
gust being  somewhat  mitigated  by  the  permission  accorded  to  his  request 
that  he  might,  if  he  so  pleased,  confine  his  progress  to  the  house.  For 
he  thought,  "  So  long  as  I  remain  within  four  walls,  I  shall  at  least 
escape  the  risk  of  sunstroke,  and,  what  is  more  important,  I  shall  be  in 
no  danger  of  being  seen  in  this  very  ridiculous  position  by  any  chance 
acquaintance  who  may  be  passing  in  the  neighbourhood." 

He  left  behind  him,  therefore,  a  tortuous  track,  leading  now  into  one 
room,  now  into  another,  out  into  the  verandah  and  back  again,  and 
finally  up  the  staircase.  It  was  not  until  he  had  darted  in  and  out  of 
M.  de  Tremonville's  dressing-room,  and  was  becoming  hard  pressed  by 
the  hounds,  who,  with  shouts  of  laughter  were  following  closely  upon  his 
heels,  that  a  happy  inspiration  occurred  to  him.  Why  should  he  not 
escape  from  the  house,  run  down  to  the  high  road,  beyond  which  nobody 
would  be  likely  to  follow  him,  and  so  slip  quietly  down  home  ?  Full  of 
this  idea,  he  dashed  down  the  stairs,  three  steps  at  the  time,  flung  open 
the  front  door,  and — plunged  headlong  into  the  arms  of  Madame  de 
Vaublanc,  who,  in  her  very  best  clothes,  was  coming  to  pay  a  visit  of 
ceremony  after  the  ball. 

"  Mais,  monsieur  !  "  shrieked  that  astonished  lady,  reeling  back  and 
involuntarily  ringing  a  tremendous  peal  with  the  bell-handle  which  she 
had  grasped  for  support. 

Saint-Luc  felt  it  to  be  rather  hard  luck  that  Madame  de  Vaublanc 
should  have  chosen  that  day  of  all  others  for  paying  her  respects  at  the 
Villa  de  Tremonville ;  but  it  was  worse  that  she  should  have  brought 
Mademoiselle  de  Mersac  with  her ;  and  what  was  worst  of  all  was,  that 
his  lively  hostess,  unconscious  of  the  appearance  of  any  fresh  personages 
upon  the  scene,  must  needs  bounce  out  through  the  half-open  door,  and 
fling  her  arms  round  him  with  a  cry  of  triumph.  Leon,  who,  as  usual, 
was  following  close  upon  her  heels,  opened  his  mouth  to  re-echo  the 
shout,  but  shut  it  again  abruptly  when  he  became  aware  of  his  sister's 
calm  brown  eyes  fixed  upon  him  in  wondering  interrogation.  The  rest 
of  the  pack,  having  had  time  to  perceive  the  state  of  affairs,  quietly  and 
discreetly  vanished. 

There  was  a  brief,  uncomfortable  pause,  during  which  the  five  persons 
who  stood  face  to  face  in  the  full  light  of  the  sinking  sun,  contemplated 
one  another  with  varied  feelings.  Leon  looked,  as  he  felt,  very  much 
like  a  schoolboy  caught  out  of  bounds ;  Madame  de  Tremonville,  for 
once  in  her  life,  was  a  little  disconcerted ;  Saint-Luc  leant  against  the 
wall,  with  folded  arms,  the  picture  of  calm  despair ;  and  Jeanne,  remeni- 
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bering  the  promise  she  had  extorted  from  this  unfortunate  delinquent, 
was  at  no  pains  to  hide  the  disgust  and  contempt  with  which  his  dupli- 
city filled  her.  Only  Madame  de  Yaublanc,  scrutinising  the  flushed 
cheeks  and  disordered  hair  of  her  enemy,  smiled  with  grim  satisfaction, 
and  sang  an  inward  paean  at  the  shrine  of  Nemesis  the  Just. 

"  An  orgy,  mesdames — a  veritable  orgy  !  "  she  hissed,  describing  the 
scene  subsequently  to  an  eager  circle  of  listeners.  "  If  you  had  seen  her, 
with  her  hair  down  her  back  and  her  eyes  blazing,  clutch  M.  de  Saint- 
Luc  round  the  neck,  you  would  have  thought,  as  I  declare  I  did  for  a 
moment,  that  she  had  gone  out  of  her  mind.  The  poor  Vicomte,  who 
did  not  appear  to  enjoy  his  position,  fumbled  in  his  pocket  and  handed 
her  two  or  three  napoleons.  It  was  to  save  himself  from  some  penalty, 
I  presume — though  what  worse  punishment  he  could  have  feared  than 
being  embraced  by  that  woman,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say.  You  will 
easily  believe  that  I  declined  to  enter  the  house,  though  she  recovered 
herself,  after  a  minute,  and  begged  us  to  do  so,  suggesting  even,  in  the 
insolent  manner  that  you  know  of,  that  we  should  join  in  the  game  we 
had  interrupted.  '  Many  thanks,  madame,'  said  I ;  '  but,  from  what  I 
have  seen  of  your  game,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  one  fitted  neither  for  old 
women  nor  for  young  girls  ! '  And  with  that  I  took  my  leave.  The  two 
gentlemen  followed  immediately,  and  caught-  us  up  before  we  were  out 
of  the  avenue.  I  was  glad  to  see  that  they  both  looked  very  much 
ashamed  of  themselves." 

Ashamed  of  themselves  they  undoubtedly  were,  but  in  very  different 
degrees  of  intensity.  Leon's  humiliation  was  lessened  by  a  strong 
admixture  of  that  odd  pride  which  youths  of  all  nations  would  appear  to 
take  in  publicly  exposing  their  idiocy  where  a  pretty  woman  is  con- 
cerned ;  whereas  that  of  Saint-Luc  contained  no  consoling  element 
whatever,  and  was  the  more  bitter  because  he  felt  it  to  be  wholly 
undeserved. 

It  was  in  the  hope  of  exculpating  himself  in  some  degree,  that  he 
hurried  after  Madame  de  Yaublanc  and  Jeanne. 

"  You  are  taking  the  wrong  turning,  M.  de  Saint-Luc,"  said  the 
latter  lady.  "  Our  road  leads  directly  away  from  the  town." 

"  I  am  going  to  make  my  way  back  by  El  Biar  and  the  Frais  Yallon," 
he  explained.  "  It  is  a  much  prettier  walk." 

To  this  Jeannie  vouchsafed  no  rejoinder ;  and,  somehow  or  other, 
Saint-Luc  found  himself  presently  walking  beside  slow-paced  Madame 
de  Yaublanc,  while  the  two  tall  figures  of  Mademoiselle  de  Mersac  and 
her  brother  were  drawing  rapidly  away  in  front.  It  is  highly  impi-o- 
bable  that  he  would  have  got  speech  of  Jeanne  again  that  day,  if  the  old 
lady  at  his  side  had  not  happened  to  be  cognisant  of  the  Duchess's  wishes 
with  respect  to  him,  and  a  staunch  supporter  of  them.  As  it  was,  she 
soon  gave  him  his  opportunity. 

"  Stop,  my  children,  stop  ! "  she  cried,  when  they  reached  the 
entrance  of  a  narrow  stony  lane ;  "  let  us  take  the  short  cut." 
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"  You  will  find  it  rough  walking,  madame,"  said  Jeanne,  doubtfully. 

"  Eh,  mon  Dieu  !  I  prefer  spoiling  my  boots  to  making  a  circuit  of 
two  miles.  M.  le  Marquis  will  kindly  lend  me  the  support  of  his  arm, 
I  have  no  doubt." 

And  so,  the  path  being  too  narrow  to  admit  of  more  than  two  per- 
sons walking  abreast,  Jeanne  had  to  fall  back,  and  accept  Saint-Luc's 
society,  whether  she  liked  it  or  not.  Silently  they  scrambled  over  the 
rocks  and  boulders,  Saint-Luc  offering  an  assisting  hand  from,  time  to 
time,  and  being  as  often  politely  but  firmly  waved  aside.  At  length  he 
stopped  short,  and  faced  his  companion. 

"  Mademoiselle,"  said  he. 

"  Monsieur." 

"  You  are  angry  with  me." 

"  I  assure  you  I  was  not  thinking  about  you." 

She  looked  down  upon  him  from  the  rocky  ledge  upon  which  she  was 
standing.  A  tangled  growth  of  cactus  and  myrtle  and  asphodel,  over- 
spread with  festoons  of  the  pale  green  clematis,  rose  behind  her,  and  from 
between  the  silvery  leaves  of  the  olive-tree  over  her  head  rays  of  sun- 
light streamed  down  and  made  moving  patterns  of  light  and  shade  upon 
her  white  dress.  Her  beautiful  lips  were  curved  into  a  smile  of  innocent 
candour,  into  which  a  touch  of  perfect  disdain  had  somehow  found  its 
way.  It  was  not  the  least  strange  feature  in  Saint-Luc's  infatuation 
that  the  small  stabs  which  Jeanne  was  always  inflicting  upon  him  never 
angered,  but  only  hurt  him.  In  the  old  Paris  days  he  had  not  borne  the 
reputation  of  a  man  easily  snubbed,  and  had  never  failed  to  hold  his  own 
against  any  man  or  woman  who  had  shown  a  disposition  to  attack  him ; 
but  he  had  no  retort  ready  now,  and  had  no  wish  to  seek  for  one.  He 
resumed,  quite  humbly,  "  I  ought  perhaps  to  have  said  that,  as  far  as 
appearances  go,  you  have  reason  to  be  angry  with  me.  I  promised,  you 
know,  to  try  and  keep  your  brother  away  from  Madame  de  Tremonville, 
and  in  truth  I  have  done  what  I  could.  I  was  speaking  to  him  about 
her  this  very  afternoon,  and  my  visit  to  her  was  meant  to  be  as  much 
one  of  ceremony  as  your  own.  I  certainly  should  not  have  gone,  if  I 
had  had  any  idea  that  I  should  be  forced  into  playing  that  ridiculous 
game." 

"Why  should  you  not  play  any  game  that  you  find  amusing?" 
returned  Jeanne,  indifferently.  "  It  was  foolish  in  me  to  speak  to  you 
about  Leon  and  Madame  de  Tremonville  at  all.  Will  you  please  forget 
that  I  ever  said  anything  upon  the  subject  1 " 

"  Just  as  you  please,  mademoiselle ;  but  why  do  you  say  that  your 
speaking  to  me  was  foolish  ? " 

"  I  will  say  useless,  if  you  prefer  it.  Pray  let  us  talk  no  more 
about  it." 

Saint- Luc  was  silent  for  a  few  minutes  ;  then  he  broke  out  abruptly 
— "  Why  do  you  mistrust  me  so,  mademoiselle  ?  I  could  not  prevent 
your  brother  from  calling  upon  Madame  de  Tremonville  this  afternoon. 
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I  told  him  what  I  thcmght  of  her,  and  advised  him  to  drop  her  acquaint- 
ance. What  more  could  I,  or  any  one,  do  1  I  have  been  unfortunate 
enough  to  incur  your  dislike  :  I  have  seen  that  for  some  time,  and  have 
no  right  to  complain  of  it ;  but  at  least  I  have  never  given  you  any 
reason  to  suppose  that  I  do  not  tell  the  truth.  What  makes  you  think 
so  ill  of  me  ? " 

Jeanne  had  resumed  her  march ;  but  she  faced  about  upon  this 
challenge.  "  It  is  not  that  I  dislike  or  distrust  you,  M.  de  Saint-Luc," 
she  said ;  "  and  I  don't  think  that  you  mean  unkindly  towards  Leon  ; 
but  sometimes  I  feel  afraid  for  him— he  has  changed  so  much  of  late. 
After  what  you  have  said,  I  am  sure  that  you  have  done  your  best  to 
warn  him,  though  I  confess  I  did  not  think  so  just  now.  But  I  suppose 
the  truth  is,  that  Leon  has  reached  an  age  at  which  warnings  are  not  of 
much  service.  He  is  at  an  age,  too,  when  young  men  generally  imitate 
those  about  them." 

"  I  understand.  And  I  am  not  an  example  to  be  imitated.  You  are 
perfectly  right,  mademoiselle ;  no  one  could  have  wasted  his  life  more 
hopelessly  than  I  have  done  ;  also  no  one  could  be  more  conscious  of  his 
worthlessness  than  I  am.  At  the  same  time,  I  don't  think  your  brother 
has  learnt  much  harm  from  me  since  I  have  been  here.  The  only  bad 
habit  of  any  sort  or  kind  that  he  has  seen  me  indulge  in  is  occasional 
gambling ;  and  if  you  wish  it,  I  will  gladly  promise  you  now  never  to 
touch  a  card  again  so  long  as  I  am  in  Algiers." 

S;  "  No,  no  ! "  she  interrupted,  hastily  ;  "  let  us  have  no  promises.  Who 
knows  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  keep  them  1  I  cannot  expect  you 
to  change  all  your  habits  to  suit  my  convenience ;  and,  indeed,  I  should 
not  wish  it.  We  will  try  to  be  better  friends  for  the  future,"  she  added, 
extending  her  hand  to  him  frankly. 

He  took  it,  held  it  in  his  own  for  a  second,  and  then  let  it  fall.  It 
was  probably  the  very  first  time  in  his  life  that  he  had  allowed  a  woman's 
hand  to  escape  from  his  possession  without  a  pressure. 

"  You  know  that  the  will  is  not  wanting  on  my  part,"  he  answered, 
in  a  low  voice. 

Her  brow  clouded,  but  cleared  again  almost  at  once,  and  she  looked 
at  him  not  unkindly. 

"  I  wish "  she  began,  and  then  broke  off. 

And  Saint-Luc  never  knew  in  what  manner  she  had  intended  to 
finish  her  sentence ;  for  at  that  moment  Madame  de  Vaublanc's  shrill 
voice  was  heard  calling,  "  Jeanne,  make  haste  !  you  will  keep  Madame 
la  Duchesse  waiting  for  dinner."  And  so  the  colloquy  came  to  an  end. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
GRANDE  KABYLIE. 

IN  selecting  for  narration  a  portion  out  of  the  lives  of  certain  people, 
and  endeavouring  to  interest  others  therein,  the  veracious  historian  is 
apt,  ere  long,  to  find  himself  hemmed  in  between  two  difficulties.  For 
whereas  if,  upon  the  one  hand,  he  attempt  to  follow  the  subjects  of  his 
story  through  those  uneventful  scenes  in  which,  generally  speaking,  their 
desires,  their  characters,  and  their  destinies  slowly  develop  themselves, 
he  is  in  danger  of  becoming  tedious  to  his  readers ;  it  is  certain,  upon 
the  other,  that  if  he  pass  over  such  periods  in  silence,  he  must  risk  the 
charge  of  inconsequence.  The  former  peril  appearing,  all  things  con- 
sidered, the  more  formidable  of  the  two,  it  seems  wisest  to  the  present 
chronicler  to  dismiss  in  as  few  sentences  as  may  be  all  account  of  the 
months  of  April  and  May,  1870 — precisely  the  two  months,  as  it 
happens,  of  which  the  personages  with  whom  he  is  concerned  have  since 
declared  that  they  cherish  a  keener,  fonder  memory  than  of  any  other 
period  of  their  career. 

The  fact  is,  that  nothing  whatever  took  place  during  these  two 
months  but  what  might  have  been  anticipated  from  the  outset.  Barring- 
ton  finished  his  picture,  began  a  second  one,  and  established  himself  upon 
a  footing  of  complete  intimacy  at  the  Campagne  de  Mersac ;  Leon  went 
on  flirting  foolishly  with  Madame  de  Tremonville ;  Saint- Luc,  though 
more  at  his  ease  with  Jeanne,  and  more  kindly  received  by  her  after  the 
conversation  recorded  in  the  last  chapter,  made  but  little  advance 
towards  the  fulfilment  of  his  hopes ;  the  Duchess  and  M.  de  Fontvieille 
continued  their  abortive  support  of  the  luckless  suitor ;  and  old  Time 
plodded  on  in  his  dogged,  relentless  way,  bringing  all  of  them  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  inevitable  end.  Here  is  an  extract  from  Barrington's  cor- 
respondence— the  last  with  which  the  reader  shall  be  troubled — whence 
the  results  of  eight  weeks  of  glorious  weather,  combined  with  lamentable 
supineness  on  the  part  of  those  who  should  have  been  able  to  exercise 
some  control  over  the  march  of  events,  may  be  succinctly  gleaned. 

"  Your  last  letter  tickled  me  immensely.  That  you  should  claim 
credit  for  penetration  in  having  discovered  the  very  thing  that  I  have 
been  laboriously  striving  for  some  time  past  to  make  clear  to  yon,  is  such 
a  good  joke  that  I  am  sure  you  will  never  see  the  point  of  it.  '  Mark 
my  words,"  you  observe  in  that  pithy  and  sagacious  style  which  is  all 
your  own,  '  you  are  falling  in  love  with  that  Mademoiselle  Thingummy  ; 
and  if  I  don't  see  you  home  before  the  Derby  is  run,  I  shall  look  upon 
your  case  as  a  hopeless  one  ! '  I  had  been  laughing  at  your  letter  from 
the  commencement;  but  when  I  reached  that  sentence,  I  positively 
roared.  Why,  my  dear,  good  soul,  of  course  I  am  in  love  with  Made- 
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moiselle  de  Mersac  (of  whom,  by  the  way,  I  will  thank  yovf not  to  speak 
as  'Mademoiselle  Thingummy'  again).  The  indisputable  fact  that 
nobody  could  be  as  much  in  her  society  as  I  have  been  without  falling 
in  love  with  her,  is  one  with  which  you  cannot  be  expected  to  be 
acquainted ;  but  if  you  haven't  burnt  my  previous  letters,  and  will  refer 
back  to  them,  you  will  surely  admit  that  I  have  never  drawn  the 
thinnest  veil  over  my  attachment — or  at  least,  if  I  have  (for  I  don't 
exactly  remember  all  I  may  have  said),  it  has  been  one  that  any  fool 
might  have  seen  through.  Heavens  and  earth !  what  is  it  that  makes 
people  talk  of  love  as  though  there  were  something  ridiculous  in  it — some- 
thing to  be  ashamed  of  ?  Is  it  ignorance,  or  folly,  or  envy  ?  Ignorance  it 
cannot  be,  for  everybody  must  have  been  in  love  at  least  once ;  in  your 
case,  I  should  imagine  it  to  be  a  mixture  of  the  two  latter  causes.  Come, 
old  fellow,  you  and  I  have  been  friends  ever  since  we  wore  jackets  and 
turn-down  collars,  and  played  fives  against  the  chapel-wall  on  Saturday 
afternoons,  because  we  were  too  small  to  be  allowed  possession  of  one  of 
the  fives-courts ;  we  have  wintered  one  another  and  summered  one 
another,  and  I  have  a  right  to  put  any  question  I  please  to  you,  and  to 
expect  a  truthful  reply.  Divest  yourself  for  a  few  minutes  of  your 
twopenny-halfpenny  cynicism,  and  tell  me  honestly — Wouldn't  you  give 
a  year's  income  to  be  in  love  yourself?  Wouldn't  your  heart  leap  with 
joy  if  you  could  feel  again  the  delicious  tremors,  the  exquisite  joys,  the 
doubts,  the  fears,  the  hopes  of  bygone  days  1  Wouldn't  you,  if  you 
could,  choose  to  live  again,  in  a  queer,  delightful,  glorified  world,  in- 
habited, for  all  practical  purposes,  by  one  person  only  besides  yourself'? 
Wouldn't  you,  on  the  approach  of  that  person,  like  to  experience  a 
certain  odd  spasm,  half  painful,  half  delightful,  somewhere  about  the 
middle  of  your  waistcoat  ? — it  is  a  physical  sensation,  and  you  know  it  as 
well  as  I  do,  if  your  memory  is  not  growing  feeble.  Ah,  my  dear  old 
boy,  there's  nothing  half  so  sweet  in  life  as  love's  young  dream  !  Love's 
middle-aged  dream  is  a  very  close  imitation  of  it — experto  crede  !  Oh, 
talk  not  to  me  of  a  name  great  in  story  !  What  are  honours  and  wealth 
and  gratified  ambition  in  comparison  with  this  divine  ecstasy  ?  It  is  a 
disease,  you  will  grant.  I  don't  say  no ;  but  it  is  sent  straight  from 
heaven. 

Oh,  Fame,  if  I  e'er  took  delight  in  thy  praises, 
'Twas  less  for  the  sake  of  thy  high-sounding  phrases 
Than  to  see  the  bright  eyes  of  the  dear  one  discover 
She  thought  that  I  was  not  unworthy  to  love  her. 

Yon  will  perhaps  pardon  my  bursting  into  poetry ;  it  is  a  trick  incidental 
to  my  condition.  I  see  you  reading  this  in  your  arm-chair  at  the  club, 
doubled  up  with  merriment,  your  long  nose  almost  touching  your  chin, 
as  it  does  in  moments  when  you  are  enjoying  a  fancied  superiority  over 
one  of  your  fellow-creatures.  My  dear  fellow,  you  are  most  heartily 
welcome  to  your  joke.  Your  correspondence  is  often  so  irresistibly 
comical  to  me,  that  it  would  be  hard  indeed  if  I  were  to  grudge  you  an 
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occasional  chuckle ;  and  in  the  present  instance  I  can't  help  thinking 
that  I  have  the  best  of  the  laugh. 

"  Yes,  I  am  in  love  with  Jeanne  de  Mersac ;  and  I  rejoice  in  being 
so  !  Your  sage  and  trite  warnings  against  what  you  are  pleased  to  term 
a  'romantic  marriage  with  a  foreigner,'  and  your  doubts  as  to  how 
a  Frenchwoman  and  a  Catholic  would  be  received  by  the  society  of 
Surrey,  are  altogether  irrelevant  to  the  subject,  and  I  am  not  going  to 
discuss  their  soundness.  The  notion  that  love  and  marriage  are  in- 
separably connected,  and  that  the  one  is  invariably  and  necessarily  a 
prelude  to  the  other,  always  seems  to  me  to  arise  out  of  a  certain 
vulgarity  of  mind.  You,  who  are  nothing  if  not  conventional,  probably 
hold  a  different  opinion ;  but  really,  if  you  will  think  for  a  moment  of 
the  refining,  ennobling  influence  of  love — of  how  it  takes  us  out  of  our- 
selves and  raises  us  above  the  level  of  this  commonplace,  sordid  world ; 
and  if  you  will  then  consider  the  perfectly  earthly  character  of  marriage, 
with  its  dull  respectabilities  and  tedious  monotony — you  will  perceive  the 
bathos  of  degrading  the  former  into  a  mere  stepping-stone  towards  the 

latter. 

Ach  !  des  Lebens  schonste  Feier 
Endigt  auch  den  Lebensmai 
Mit  dem  Giirtel,  mit  dem  Schleier 
Reiszt  der  echone  Wahn  entzwei ! 

I  don't,  of  course,  mean  to  assert  that  a  man  should  not  marry  the 
woman  he  loves,  or  even  that  matters  may  not  end  that  way  in  my  own 
case ;  I  simply  say  that  love  is  enough.  I  decline  to  be  worried  with 
remote  contingencies.  I  fall  down  and  worship  at  the  feet  of  this 
beautiful  goddess  ;  I  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  her  smiles,  and  I  am  content. 
I  don't  know,  and  don't  want  to  know,  towards  what  rocks  and  shoals  I 
may  be  drifting.  I  have  not  even  the  slightest  clue  as  to  the  state  of  her 
feelings  towards  myself.  I  know  that  she  likes  me,  but  more  than  that  I 
cannot  say.  Sometimes  I  get  a  look  or  a  word  which  makes  me  tremble 
with  hope ;  sometimes  I  am  greeted  with  the  most  discoxtraging  friend- 
liness. I  accept  it  all  with  such  equanimity  as  I  can  muster ;  and  am 
thankful  that  at  least  I  am  spared  the  pangs  of  jealousy ;  for  my  one 
rival  (that  Saint-Luc  of  whom  I  have  already  written  to  you)  is  scarcely 
formidable.  I  pity  that  poor  devil.  I  don't  like  him,  as  I  think  I  have 
said  before,  but  I  am  genuinely  sorry  for  him.  He  is  a  man  with  whom 
you  would  find  yourself  in  complete  sympathy,  for  his  love  is  of  that 
uncompromising  kind  which  leads  direct  to  the  Maine  and  the  altar, 
and  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less.  Humility  appears  to  be  his  idea 
of  courtship.  In  Jeanne's  presence  he  is  silent,  and  rather  awkward. 
He  gazes  at  her  with  great  eyes  of  despair,  he  agrees  with  every  word 
that  she  utters,  and  he  sends  her  bouquets  three  or  four  times  a  week. 
Bouquets !  That  of  itself  is  sufficient  to  stamp  the  man,  and  to  show 
how  little  he  understands  the  lady  whose  affections  he  hopes  to  captivate. 
Cut  flowers,  if  you  like — though  she  has  more  roses  in  her  own  garden 
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than  she  knows  what  to  do  with  ;  but  bouquets — stiff,  accurate  bouquets — 
arranged  by  means  of  wires  and  surrounded  by  a  border  of  perforated 
paper — to  her  !  But  what  can  you  expect  of  a  man  who  says,  '  Made- 
moiselle, permit  me  to  congratulate  you  upon  your  exquisite  toilette  ! '  or, 
'  Mademoiselle,  allow  me  to  offer  you  my  compliments  upon  your  charm- 
ing coiffure ! '  and  then  imagines  that  he  has  made  himself  agreeable  1  I 
think  she  would  hate  him,  but  for  her  goodness  and  generosity.  I  can't 
believe  that  anything  would  ever  induce  her  to  become  his  wife,  though 
all  her  friends  and  relations  favour  the  match,  and  make  no  secret  of 
their  wishes. 

"  It  is  not  likely  that  you  will  see  me  at  the  Derby  this  year.  I 
don't  care  a  brass  farthing  what  wins,  and  shall  not  take  advantage  of 
your  tip  about  Macgregor.  The  life  which  I  am  now  leading — and 
which  entirely  satisfies  my  soul — has  interests  independent  of  horse- 
racing  ;  and,  indeed,  of  the  world  (in  your  sense  of  the  word)  altogether. 
I  very  seldom  glance  at  a  newspaper.  I  haven't  the  faintest  idea  of  what 
is  taking  place  in  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain ;  it  is  as  much  as  I 
can  do  to  get  up  a  feeble  excitement  over  the  Emperor's  plebiscite,  which 
is  making  a  great  stir  in  this  rather  Radical  community.  You  ask  how  I 
manage  to  kill  time,  and  whether  I  have  had  any  sport.  Well,  I  have 
shot  a  wild  boar  and  an  eagle  and  an  old  Kabyle  woman  whom  I 
peppered  about  the  legs  in  mistake  for  a  quail,  and  who  raised  no  end  of 
a  hullabaloo,  refusing  to  be  pacified  at  any  less  price  than  a  hundred 
francs ;  but  the  fact  is,  I  don't  care  about  going  very  far  away  from  the 
town.  I  have  always  plenty  to  do ;  and,  whether  it  is  the  delicious  cli- 
mate, or  whether  it  is  the  result  of  my  mental  condition,  I  can't  say,  but 
I  am  always  in  the  best  of  health  and  spirits.  I  begin  to  whistle  quite 
naturally  as  soon  as  I  wake  in  the  morning.  I  get  up  and  have  a  bathe 
in  the  sea ;  then  I  come  home  to  breakfast ;  then  I  paint  a  little ;  and 
then  I  pretty  generally  ride  up  to  El  Biar,  where  the  De  Mersacs  live. 
There  is  often  a  dance  somewhere  in  the  evening.  Failing  that,  I  play 
a  game  or  two  of  billiards  with  one  or  other  of  the  young  French  officers 
quartered  here — not  half  bad  fellows,  by  the  way — or  else  I  climb  up  the 
narrow  streets  of  the  old  town  and  get  a  peep  at  some  weird  Moorish 
ceremony  or  fete.  I  have  no  plans  at  present,  and  have  no  wish  to  form 
any.  It  is  possible  that  I  may  bo  home  for  Ascot,  but  it  is  not  probable. 
I  suppose  the  heat  will  drive  me  north  eventually ;  but,  as  far  as  I  can 
tee,  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  a  move  on  that  score  for  some  time  to 
come;  and  I  don't  see  why  I  should  pack  tip  before  I  am  obliged.  The 
London  season  has  no  temptations  for  me.  Indeed,  setting  aside  all 
personal  feeling  in  the  matter,  I  am  convinced  that  Algiers  is  an  in- 
finitely more  agreeable  place  of  residence  in  the  month  of  May  than 
London." 

Here  we  may  take  leave  of  Mr.  Barrington's  rather  long-winded  nar- 
rative. The  impression  produced  by  it  upon  the  mind  of  its  recipient 
was  one  which  may  veiy  possibly  be  shared  in  by  the  reader.  "  Just 
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like  Barrington ! "  he  muttered,  as  he  restored  the  bulky  epistle  to  its 
envelope.  "  For  a  man  who  goes  in  for  philanthropy  and  that  kind  of 
thing,  I  must  say  he  is  about  the  most  selfish  beggar  out.  Making  love 
is  very  good  fun,  as  everybody  knows ;  but,  hang  it  all !  if  a  man  don't 
mean  anything  by  it,  it's  deuced  hard  lines  on  the  girl." 

Mademoiselle  de  Mersac  would  have  been  very  much  astonished  if 
this  expression  of  opinion  could  have  reached  her  ears.  That  her  peace 
of  mind  was  likely  to  become  in  any  way  endangered  through  the 
proximity  of  Mr.  Barrington  was  a  notion  which  certainly  had  not  as 
yet  suggested  itself  to  her.  She  had  liked  him  from  the  outset ;  he 
belonged  to  a  different  species  from  that  of  the  men  who  had  hitherto 
come  in  her  way;  she  fancied,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  he  was  more 
honest  and  manly  than  they ;  and,  as  she  grew  to  know  him  better,  her 
liking  for  him  increased,  till  his  visits  became  almost  a  necessary  part  of 
her  daily  life.  She  knew  also,  of  course,  that  he  admired  her.  But  from 
admiration,  or  liking,  to  love  is  a  long  step,  and  Jeanne  did  not  choose 
to  think  that  Mr.  Barrington  had  taken  it — much  less  that  she  could 
have  done  so  herself. 

So,  as  the  Duchess  had  a  happy  faculty  of  disbelieving  in  inconvenient 
potentialities ;  as  M.  de  Fontvieille  found  it  wisest,  as  a  general  thing,  to 
hold  the  same  opinions  as  the  Duchess  ;  as  Leon  was  too  much  occupied 
with  his  own  concerns  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  those  of  his  sister ; 
and,  as  Saint-Luc  had  no  power  to  speak  a  warning  word,  it  came  to 
pass  that  Barrington  arrived  at  the  Campagne  de  Mersac  every  day  as 
regularly  as  the  post,  and  that  poor  M.  de  Saint-Luc,  who  never  ventured 
to  present  himself  more  than  twice  in  the  course  of  a  week,  invariably 
found  his  rival  installed  in  the  drawing-room  when  he  was  announced, 
and  was  not  unfrequently  nrade  to  feel  that  his  entrance  had  interrupted 
a  pleasant  conversation. 

In  the  first  days  of  June,  when  the  Hotel  d'Orient  and  the  Hotel  de 
la  Regence  had  bidden  adieu  to  the  last  of  their  winter  guests ;  when  the 
Go vemor- General  had  migrated  from  the  town  to  his  fairy-like  palace  on 
the  leafy  heights  of  Mustapha ;  when  the  smaller  fry  of  officials  were,  in 
imitation  of  him  and  in  preparation  for  the  hot  season,  transplanting 
themselves  and  their  families  to  the  coolest  attainable  villas ;  when  the 
aloes  were  in  flower  and  the  air  was  full  of  a  hundred  faint  scents,  and 
the  corn  and  barley  fields  were  very  nearly  ripe  for  the  sickle — at  the 
time  of  year,  in  short,  when  the  luxuriant  life  and  rich  beauty  of  Algeria 
were  at  their  climax — it  occurred  to  Leon  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
to  make  a  journey  into  Kabylia.  For  in  the  grassy  plains  of  that  region, 
near  the  first  spurs  of  the  great  Djurdjura  range,  dwelt  one  Seilor  Lopez, 
a  Spanish  colonist  and  a  breeder  of  horses,  who  was  generally  open  to  a 
deal,  and  who,  at  this  particular  time,  had  a  nice  lot  of  foals  on  hand,  out 
of  some  of  which  a  discriminating  young  man  might  see  his  way  to  make 
honest  profit.  But  as  few  people,  be  they  never  so  self-confident,  like  to 
rely  upon  their  own  judgment  alone  in  so  delicate  a  matter  as  the  pur- 
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chase  of  a  foal,  Leon  conceived  it  to  be  a  sine  qud  non  that  his  sister 
should  accompany  him.  And  then  M.  de  Saint-Luc,  hearing  of  the  pro- 
jected expedition,  must  needs  declare  that  he  could  not  possibly  leave 
Algeria  without  revisiting  the  scene  of  his  former  campaigns,  and  that 
the  opportunity  of  doing  so  in  congenial  society  was  one  that  he  would 
not  miss  for  any  imaginable  consideration.  After  which,  oddly  enough, 
Mr.  Barrington,  too,  found  out  that  to  make  acquaintance  with  the 
mountain  scenery  of  Kabylia  had  always  been  one  of  his  fondest  dreams, 
and  added — why  not  push  on  a  little  farther,  and  see  some  of  the  hill- 
villages  and  the  famous  Fort  Napoleon  ? 

Neither  Leon  nor  Jeanne  offered  any  objection  to  this  plan  ;  but  when 
it  was  communicated  to  the  Duchess,  she  held  up  her  hands  in  horror 
and  amazement. 

"  And  your  chaperon,  mademoiselle  1 "  she  ejaculated.  And  the  truth 
is  that  both  the  young  folks  had  overlooked  this  necessary  addition  to 
their  party. 

Now,  as  the  Duchess  herself  would  no  more  have  thought  of  under- 
taking a  weary  drive  of  three  or  four  days'  duration  over  stony  places 
than  of  ordering  a  fiery  chariot  to  drive  her  straight  to  heaven,  and  as  no 
other  available  lady  of  advanced  years  could  be  discovered,  it  seemed,  for 
a  time,  as  if  either  Mademoiselle  de  Mersac  or  her  two  admirers  would 
have  to  remain  in  Algiers  ;  but  at  the  last  moment  a  deus  ex  machind 
was  found  in  the  person  of  M.  de  Fontvieille,  who  announced  his  willing- 
ness to  join  the  party,  and  who,  as  Leon  politely  remarked,  when  he  was 
out  of  ear-shot,  was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  good  as  any  old 
woman. 

Poor  old  M.  de  Fontvieille  !  Nobody  thanked  him  for  what  was  an 
act  of  pure  good-nature  and  self-sacrifice — nobody,  at  least,  except 
Jeanne,  who,  by  way  of  testifying  her  gratitude,  spent  a  long  morning 
with  him,  examining  his  collection  of  gems  and  listening  to  the  oft-told 
tale  of  their  several  acquisitions,  and,  at  the  end,  presented  him  with  an 
exquisite  Marshal  Niel  rose-bud  for  his  button-hole. 

"  Ah,  mademoiselle,"  said  he,  as  he  pinned  the  flower  into  his  coat, 
"  you  do  well  to  reserve  your  roses  for  old  men,  who  appreciate  such 
gifts  at  their  right  value.     Give  none  to  the  young  fellows ;  it  would 
only  increase  their  vanity,  which  is  great  enough  already." 
"  I  never  give  roses  to  anybody,"  said  Jeanne. 

"  So  much  the  better.     Continue,  my  child,  to  observe  that  wise  rule. 

And  remember  that  if  the  Lily  of  France  is  a  stiffer  flower  than  the  Rose 

of  England,  it  is  still  our  own,  and  French  women  ought  to  love  it  best." 

"  What  do  you  mean1?  "  asked  Jeanne,  who  objected  to  insinuations. 

"  I  mean  nothing,  my  dear ;  lilies,  I  am  aware,  are  out  of  fashion  ; 

choose  violets,  if  you  prefer  them,"  answered  the  old  gentleman,  with  a 

chuckle. 

And  Jeanne,  having  no  rejoinder  ready,  took  up  her  sunshade  in 
dignified  silence,  and  went  home. 
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In  the  garden  she  met  Barrington  and  Leon,  and  to  them  she  com- 
municated her  design  for  the  journey  in  her  usual  brief,  authoritative 
fashion.  "  We  will  take  the  light  carriage,"  she  said.  "  Pierre  Cauvin 
can  drive  us ;  and  M.  de  Fontvieille,  Mr.  Barrington,  and  I  can  occupy  it. 
M.  de  Saint-Luc  can  ride  with  you,  Leon." 

"But  I  think  Saint-Luc  would  like  to  drive  part  of  the  way," 
answered  Leon. 

"  Oh,  no  ;  why  should  he  1     He  is  sure  to  prefer  riding." 

"  We  can  change  about,"  said  Barrington,  magnanimously ;  and  then 
the  subject  dropped. 

But  when  the  appointed  day  came,  M.  de  Saint-Luc  rode  up  to  the 
door,  with  a  very  long  face,  and  announced  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  him  to  leave  Algiers .  for  the  next  forty-eight  hours  at  least.  "  An 
old  friend  and  brother-officer  of  mine  arrived  from  Oran  last  night,"  he 
said.  "  He  has  made  a  detour  on  his  way  back  to  France  on  purpose  to 
see  me,  and  he  would  not  like  me  to  go  away  immediately." 

"  Of  course  you  could  not  think  of  such  a  thing,"  Jeanne  answered, 
decisively ;  "  but  you  will  be  able  to  go  into  Kabylia  some  other  time  ; 
it  will  not  be  at  all  too  hot  for  another  month  at  least." 

The  Yicomte  made  a  grimace.  "  If  I  do  not  go  with  you,  Kabylia 
will  have  to  make  its  arrangements  for  doing  without  me  this  year,"  he 
said.  "  I  suppose — I  suppose  you  could  not  postpone  your  departure  for 
a  day  or  two  ?" 

"  Oh,  no  ;  I  am  afraid  not.  Leon  has  made  an  appointment  with 
Senor  Lopez." 

"  Then  I  can  only  trust  to  overtaking  you  before  you  have  finished 
your  tour.  I  shall  start  on  horseback  as  soon  as  my  friend  leaves,  and, 
as  I  suppose  you  will  stay  a  day  or  two  at  Fort  Napoleon,  I  may  per- 
haps have  the  good  fortune  to  find  you  there — that  is,  if  you  do  not  object 
to  my  following  you." 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  replied  Jeanne,  not  very  cordially ;  "  but  it  will 
be  hardly  worth  while — will  it  1 " 

"  If  you  were  going  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  instead  of  to  Fort 
Napoleon,  I  should  think  it  worth  while  to  follow  you,"  said  poor  Saint- 
Luc. 

Whereupon  Jeanne  turned  impatiently  away. 

An  hour  later,  she  and  Barrington  were  seated  opposite  to  one  another 
in  the  dilapidated  waggonnette  which  Leon  used  for  country  journeys. 
It  was  an  ancient  vehicle,  with  patched  cushions  and  travel-stained 
leather  roof  and  curtains  ;  but  its  springs  were  strong,  and  it  had  outlived 
the  jolts  and  shocks  of  many  an  unmetalled  road  and  stony  watercourse. 
Jeanne  loved  it  for  association's  sake ;  and  Barrington,  in  his  then  state 
of  mind,  would  not  have  changed  it  for  the  car  of  Aurora. 

It  is  eight  years  or  more  since  Mr.  Barrington  was  borne  swiftly  along 
the  dusty  road  which  leads  eastward  from  Algiers,  in  that  shabby  old 
shandrydan — and  in  eight  years,  the  doctors  tell  us,  our  whole  outer  man 
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has  been  renewed,  so  that  the  being  which  calls  itself  I  to-day  inhabite  a 
changed  prison  from  that  which  it  dwelt  in  ninety-six  months  ago,  and 
will,  if  it  survive,  occupy  ninety-six  months  hence.  Mental  statistics 
are  less  easy  to  arrive  at,  and  it  may  be  that  our  minds  are  not  as  subject 
to  the  inexorable  law  of  change  as  our  bodies.  Barrington,  at  all  events, 
whose  views  upon  more  subjects  than  one  have  unquestionably  become 
modified  by  the  lapse  of  eight  years,  still  asserts,  in  confidential  moments, 
that  he  looks  back  upon  that  drive  into  Kabylia  as  the  happiest  episode 
in  his  existence.  "  Life,"  he  says,  in  that  melancholy  tone  which  per- 
fectly prosperous  men  have  a  trick  of  assuming,  "  is  a  dull  enough  busi- 
ness, take  it  all  in  all ;  but  it  has  its  good  days  here  and  there."  And 
then  he  sighs,  and  puffs  silently  at  his  cigar  for  a  minute  or  two.  "  Old 
de  Fontvieille  sat  on  the  box,"  he  goes  on  presently,  "  and  talked  to  the 
driver.  Young  De  Mersac  had  ridden  ahead,  and  she  and  I  were  as 
completely  alone  together  as  if  we  had  been  upon  a  desert  island.  It 
was  a  situation  in  which  human  nature  instinctively  shakes  itself  free  of 
common-place  conventionality.  We  did  not  flirt — thank  Heaven,  we 
were  neither  of  us  so  vulgar  as  to  think  of  flirting  ! — but  we  talked 
together  as  freely  and  naturally  as  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  Garden  of  Eden." 
And  then  he  generally  heaves  another  sigh,  and  rhapsodises  on  and  on 
till,  patient  as  one  is,  one  has  to  remind  him  that  it  is  long  past  bedtime. 

As  (to  use  a  hackneyed  illustration)  the  traveller  looks  back  upon 
distant  purple  mountains,  forgetting,  as  he  contemplates  their  soft  beauty, 
the  roughness  of  the  track  by  which  he  crossed  them,  so  Barrington  re- 
calls the  happy  bygone  days  of  his  Kabylian  journey,  and  ignores  the 
petty  annoyances  which  somewhat  marred  his  enjoyment  of  it  while  it 
lasted.  To  hear  him  talk,  you  would  think  that  the  sun  had  never  been 
too  hot,  nor  the  roads  too  dusty,  during  that  memorable  excursion ;  that 
good  food  was  obtainable  at  every  halting-place,  and  that  he  had  never 
had  cause  to  complain  of  the  accommodation  provided  for  him  for  the 
night.  Time  has  blotted  out  from  his  mental  vision  all  retrospect  of  dirt, 
bad  food,  and  the  virulent  attacks  of  the  African  flea — a  most  malignant 
insect — impiger,  iracuiidus,  inexoralilis,  acer — an  animal  who  dies  as  hard 
as  a  rhinoceros,  and  is  scarcely  less  venomous  than  a  mosquito.  He 
dwells  not  now  upon  the  horrors  of  his  first  night  at  Bou-Douaou,  during 
which  he  sat  up  in  bed,  through  long  wakeful  hours,  doggedly  scattei'ing 
insecticide  among  his  savage  assailants,  and  producing  about  as  much 
effect  thereby  as  a  man  slinging  stones  at  an  ironclad  might  do.  The 
place  where  there  was  nothing  but  briny  bacon  to  eat,  the  place  where 
there  was  nothing  but  a  broken-down  billiard-table  and  a  rug  to  sleep 
upon,  and  the  place  where  there  was  nothing  to  drink,  except  bad 
absinthe — all  these  have  faded  out  of  his  recollection.  But,  in  truth,  these 
small  discomforts  were  soon  forgotten,  even  at  the  time. 

For  when  the  baking  plain  was  left  behind,  and  the  travellers  stood 
upon  the  windy  summit  of  the  Col  Ben-Aicha,  with  Great  Kabylia  beneath 
their  feet,  and  the  tumbled  mass  of  the  Djurdjura  mountains,  towering, 
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Snow-crowned,  against  a  cloudless  sky,  before  them,  even  M.  de  Fontvieillfe 
— no  great  enthusiast  in  respect  of  scenery — was  fain  to  confess  that  so 
magnificent  a  prospect  and  such  a  strong,  bracing  air  were  well  worth  the 
inconvenience  it  had  cost  him  to  obtain  them  ;  while  Barrington  broke 
forth  into  the  most  exaggeratedj  expressions  of  eulogy,  gladdening  there- 
by the  heart  of  Jeanne,  who  felt  something  of  the  pride  of  ownership  in 
the  beauty  of  her  beloved  Algeria. 

When  Thomas  of  Ercildoune  took  his  famous  ride  with  the  Queen 
of  the  Fairies,  and  reached  a  region  unknown  to  man,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  fair  lady  drew  rein  for  a  few  minutes  and  indicated  to  her 
companion  the  various  paths  that  lay  before  them.  There  was  the  thorny 
way  of  righteousness  and  the  broad  road  of  iniquity — neither  of  which 
have  ever  been  found  entirely  free  from  drawbacks  by  mortals — but 
besides  these,  there  was  a  third  path. 

0  see  ye  not  that  bonny  road, 
That  winds  about  the  fernie  brae? 
That  is  the  road  to  fair  Elfland, 
Where  thou  and  I  this  night  maun  gae. 

And  Thomas  seems  to  have  offered  no  objection  to  his  leader's  choice. 

Even  so  Barrington,  though  capable  of  distinguishing  between  broad 
and  narrow  paths,  and  their  respective  goals ;  capable  also — which  is 
perhaps  more  to  the  purpose — of  forecasting  the  results  of  prudence  and 
folly,  chose  at  this  time  to  close  his  eyes,  and  wander,  with  Jeanne,  into 
that  fairy-land  of  which  every  man  gets  a  glimpse  in  his  time,  though  few 
have  the  good  fortune  to  linger  within  its  precincts  as  long  as  did  Thomas 
the  Rhymer. 

And  so  there  cams  to  him  five  days  of  which  he  will  probably  never 
see  the  like  again.  Five  days  of  glowing  sunshine  ;  five  luminous,  star- 
lit nights — eighty  hours,  more  or  less  (making  deductions  for  sleeping 
time)  of  unreasoning,  unthinking,  unmixed  happiness — such  was  Bar- 
rington's  share  of  Fairyland — and  a  very  fair  share  too,  as  the  world  goes. 
He  would  be  puzzled  now — and  indeed,  for  that  matter,  he  would  have 
been  puzzled  a  week  after  the  excursion — to  give  any  accurate  description 
of  the  country  between  Algiers  and  Fort  Napoleon.  The  sum  of  his 
reminiscences  was  that,  in  the  dewy  mornings  and  the  cool  evenings,  he 
drove  through  a  wooded,  hilly  country  with  Jeanne ;  that  he  rested  in 
the  noonday  h«at  at  spacious  whitewashed  caravanserais  or  small  way- 
side taverns,  and  talked  to  Jeanne ;  that  her  tall,  graceful  figure  was  the 
first  sight  he  saw  in  the  morning  and  the  last  at  night ;  that  he  never 
left  her  side  for  more  than  ten  minutes  at  a  time  ;  that  he  discovered 
some  fresh  charm  in  her  with  each  succeeding  hour ;  and  that  when  he 
arrived  at  Fort  Napoleon,  and  the  limit  of  his  wandei'ings,  he  was  as 
completely  and  irretrievably  in  love  as  ever  man  was. 

In  truth,  the  incidents  of  the  journey  were  well  calculated  to  enhance 
the  mixture  of  admiration  and  reverence  with  which  Barrington  had  re- 
gai-ded  Mademoiselle  de  Mersacfrom  the  moment  of  his  first  meeting  with 
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her.  Her  progress  through  Kabylia  was  like  that  of  a  gracious  queen 
among  her  subjects.  The  swarthy  Kabyle  women,  to  whom  she  spoke  in 
their  own  language,  and  for  the  benefit  of  whose  ragged  children  she  had 
provided  herself  with  a  multitude  of  toys,  broke  into  shrill  cries  of  wel- 
come when  they  recognised  her ;  the  sparse  French  colonists,  at  whose 
farms  she  stopped,  came  out  to  greet  her  with  smiles  upon  their  care- 
worn faces ;  at  the  caravanserai  of  the  Issers,  where  some  hundreds  of 
Arabs  were  assembled  for  the  weekly  market,  the  Ca'id  of  the  tribe,  a 
stately  grey-bearded  patriarch,  who  wore  the  star  of  the  Legion  of  Honour 
upon  his  white  burnous,  stepped  out  from  his  tent,  as  she  approached, 
and,  bowing  profoundly,  took  her  hand  and  raised  it  to  his  forehead ; 
even  the  villanous,  low-browed,  thin-lipped  Spanish  countenance  of 
Seiior  Lopez  assumed  an  expression  of  deprecating  amiability  when  she 
addressed  him ;  he  faltered  in  the  tremendous  lies  which,  from  mere  force 
of  habit,  he  felt  constrained  to  utter  about  the  pedigree  of  his  colts ;  his 
sly  little  beady  eyes  dropped  before  her  great  grave  ones,  he  listened 
silently  while  she  pointed  out  the  inconsistencies  of  his  statements,  and 
finally  made  a  far  worse  bargain  with  M.  Leon  than  he  had  expected  or 
intended  to  do. 

And  if  anything  more  had  been  needed  to  complete  Barrington's  sub- 
jugation, the  want  would  have  been  supplied  by  Jeanne's  demeanour 
towards  himself.  Up  to  the  time  of  this  memorable  journey  she  had 
treated  him  with  a  perceptible  measure  of  caprice,  being  kind  or  cold  as 
the  humour  took  her — sometimes  receiving  him  as  an  old  friend,  some- 
times as  a  complete  stranger,  and  even  snubbing  him  without  mercy, 
upon  one  or  two  occasions.  It  was  her  way  to  behave  so  towards  all 
men,  and  she  had  not  seen  fit  to  exempt  Mr.  Barrington  altogether  from 
the  common  lot  of  his  fellows.  But  now — perhaps  because  she  had 
escaped  from  the  petty  trammels  and  irritations  of  every- day  life,  perhaps 
because  the  free  air  of  the  mountains  which  she  loved  disposed  her  to  cast 
aside  formality,  or  perhaps  from  causes  unacknowledged  by  herself — her 
intercourse  with  the  Englishman  assumed  a  wholly  new  character.  She 
wandered  willingly  with  him  into  those  quaint  Kabyle  villages  which 
stand  each  perched  upon  the  apex  of  a  conical  hill — villages  which  took 
a  deal  of  fighting  to  capture,  and  might  have  to  be  taken  all  over  again, 
so  Leon  predicted,  one  fine  day  ;  she  stood  behind  him  and  looked  over 
his  shoulder  while  he  dashed  off"  hasty  likenesses  of  such  of  the  natives 
as  he  could  induce,  by  means  of  bribes,  to  overcome  their  strong  natural 
aversion  to  having  their  portraits  taken ;  she  never  seemed  to  weary  of 
his  company ;  and  if  there  was  still  an  occasional  touch  of  condescension 
in  her  manner,  it  is  probable  that  Barrington,  feeling  as  he  then  did, 
held  such  manifestations  to  be  only  fitting  and  natural  as  coming  from 
her  to  him. 

And  then,  by  degrees,  there  sprang  up  between  them  a  kind  of  mutual 
understanding,  an  intuitive  perception  of  each  other's  thoughts  and 
wishes,  and  a  habit  of  covertly  alluding  to  small  matters  and  small  jokes 
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unknown  to  either  of  their  companions.  And  sometimes  their  eyes  met 
for  a  second,  and  often  an  unintelligible  smile  appeared  upon  the  lips  of 
the  one  to  be  instantaneously  reflected  upon  those  of  the  other.  All  of 
which  things  were  perceived  by.  the  observant  M.  de  Fontvieille,  and 
caused  him  to  remark  aloud  every  night,  in  the  solitude  of  his  own 
chamber,  before  going  to  bed  :  "  Madame,  I  was  not  the  instigator  of  this 
expedition  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  warned  you  against  it.  I  had  no  power 
and  no  authority  to  prevent  its  consequences,  and  I  wash  my  hands  of 
them." 

The  truth  is,  that  the  poor  old  gentleman  was  looking  forward  with 
some  trepidation  to  an  interview  with  the  Duchess  which  his  prophetic 
soul  saw  looming  in  the  future. 

Fort  Napol6on,  frowning  down  from  its  rocky  eminence  upon  sub- 
jugated Kabylia,  is  the  most  important  fortress  of  that  once  turbulent 
country,  and  is  rather  a  military  post  than  a  town  or  village.  It  has, 
however,  a  modicum  of  civilian  inhabitants,  dwelling  in  neat  little  white 
houses  on  either  side  of  a  broad  street,  and  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
street  a  small  church  has  been  erected.  Thither  Jeanne  betook  herself, 
one  evening,  at  the  hour  of  the  Ave  Maria,  as  her  custom  was.  The  sun 
was  sinking  in  the  glow  of  a  cloudless  sky ;  the  breeze,  which  had  rioted 
all  day  among  the  heights,  had  died  away  into  a  dead  calm,  and  the 
universal  rest  and  silence  was  broken  only  by  the  ting-ting  of  the  little 
church -bell — 

Che  paia  il  giorno  pianger  che  si  muore. 

Jeanne  passed  in  to  her  devotions,  and  the  heretic  Englishman 
lounged  at  the  door  and  listened  to  the  slumberous  droning  of  the  priest 
within.  After  a  time  the  voice  ceased,  and  then  the  worshippers — two 
or  three  old  crones  and  a  couple  of  black-robed  Sisters  of  Charity — trooped 
out,  and  passed  away  down  the  sunny  street.  Then  there  was  unbroken 
stillness  for  five  minutes ;  and  then  the  door  swung  back  on  its  hinges, 
and  Jeanne  emerged  from  the  gloom  of  the  church  and  met  the  dazzling 
blaze  of  the  sunset,  which  streamed  full  upon  her,  making  her  cast  her 
eyes  upon  the  ground. 

She  paused  for  a  moment  upon  the  threshold,  and  as  she  stood  there, 
with  her  pale  face,  her  drooped  eyelids,  and  a  sweet,  grave  smile  upon  her 
lips,  Barrington,  whose  imagination  was  for  ever  playing  him  tricks, 
mentally  likened  her  to  one  of  Fra  Angelico's  angels.  She  did  not  in 
reality  resemble  one  of  those  ethereal  beings  much  more  than  she  did  the 
heathen  goddess  to  whom  he  had  once  before  compared  her ;  but  some- 
thing of  the  sanctity  of  the  church  seemed  to  cling  about  her,  and  that,  to- 
gether with  the  tranquillity  of  the  hour,  kept  Barrington  silent  for  a  few 
minutes  after  they  had  walked  away  side  by  side.  It  was  not  until  they 
had  reached  the  western  ramparts,  and,  leaning  over  them,  were  gazing 
down  into  purple  valleys  lying  in  deep  shade  beneath  the  glowing  hill- 
tops, that  he  opened  his  lips. 
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"  So  we  really  go  back  again  to-morrow,"  he  sighed. 

"  Yes,  to-morrow,"  she  answered,  absently. 

"  Back  to  civilisation — back  to  the  dull,  monotonous  world  !  What 
a  bore  it  all  is  !  I  wish  I  could  stay  here  for  ever  !  " 

"What?  You  would  like  to  spend  the  rest  of  your  life  at  Fort 
Napoleon  ?  "  said  Jeanne,  with  a  smile.  "  How  long  would  it  take  you 
to  tire  of  Kabylia?  A  week — two  weeks  ?  Not  perhaps  so  much." 

"  Of  what  does  not  one  tire  in  time  ? "  ho  answered.  "  I  have  tried 
most  things,  and  have  found  them  all  tolerably  wearisome  in  the  end. 
But  there  is  one  thing  of  which  I  could  never  tire." 

"  And  that  1 " — inquired  Jeanne,  facing  him  with  raised  eyebrows 
of  calm  interrogation. 

He  had  been  going  to  say  "  Your  society ; "  but  somehow  he  felt 
ashamed  to  utter  so  feeble  a  commonplace,  and  substituted  for  it,  rather 
tamely,  "  My  friends." 

"  Ah !  there  are  many  people  who  tire  of  them  also,  after  a  time,"  re- 
marked Jeanne.  "  As  for  me,  I  have  so  few  friends,"  she  added,  a  little 
sadly. 

"  I  hope  you  will  always  think  of  me  as  one  of  those  few,"  said 
Barrington. 

"  You  ?  Oh,  yes,  if  you  wish  it,"  she  answered,  rather  hurriedly. 
Then,  as  if  desiring  to  change  the  subject,  "  How  quiet  everything  is !  " 
she  exclaimed.  "  Quite  in  the  distance  I  can  hear  that  there  is  somebody 
riding  up  the  hill  from  Tizi-Ouzou ;  listen  !  " 

Barrington  bent  his  ear  forward,  and  managed  just  to  distinguish  the 
faint  ringing  of  a  horse's  hoofs  upon  the  road  far  below.  Presently  even 
this  scarcely  perceptible  sound  died  away,  and  a  universal  hush  brooded 
over  the  earth  and  air.  Then,  for  a  long  time,  neither  of  them  spoke 
again — Jeanne  because  her  thoughts  were  wandering ;  Barrington  because 
he  was  half  afraid  of  what  he  might  say  if  he  trusted  himself  to  open 
his  lips. 

The  sun  dipped  behind  the  mountain  ridge;  a  little  breeze  rose, 
shivered,  and  fell,  and  then  the  galloping  of  a  horse  smote  once  more  loud 
and  clear  upon  the  ears  of  the  listeners.  Nearer  and  nearer  it  sounded, 
till  at  last  horse  and  rider  shot  out  from  behind  a  shoulder  of  rock 
directly  beneath  them  ;  showed,  for  a  moment,  huge  and  black,  against 
the  ruddy  sky  ;  and  then,  clattering  under  the  arched  gateway  of  the 
town,  disappeared. 

"  It  is  M.  de  Saint-Luc !  "  ejaculated  Jeanne,  in  a  tone  of  some 
dismay. 

And  Barrington,  beneath  his  breath,  muttered  "  Hang  him  !  "  with 
most  heartfelt  emphasis. 
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CHAPTER  X. 
IN  WHICH  MR.  BARRINGTON  LOSES  HIS  TEMPER. 

OVE,  which  set 
Trojans  and 
Greeks  by  the 
ears  of  old,  in- 
volving pious 
./Eneas  and 
many-counselled 
Ulysses  in  a  peck 
of  troubles — 
which  led  Roman 
Antony  to  his 
death  —  which 
was  nearly  ba- 
coming  the  ruin 
of  David,  King 
of  Israel — and 
which,  in  all 

ages,  has  been  the  cause  of  many  a  wise  man's  doing  many  a  foolish  thing 
— love  it  was  that  had  led  Saint-Luc — a  person  noted  for  his  tact  and 
good  sense — into  the  stupid  blunder  of  thrusting  himself  into  the  com- 
pany of  four  people  who  were  perfectly  happy  together  without  him. 

The  very  thought,  indeed,  which  in  his  normal  state  of  mind  would 
have  kept  him  from  tacking  himself  on  to  the  party — namely,  a  strong 
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suspicion  that  he  was  not  wanted — had  now  exercised  a  directly  opposite 
influence  upon  him.  A  perpetual  vision  of  Jeanne  and  Mr.  Barrington 
wandering  together  in  wild  Kabylian  solitudes  had  so  beset  him  by  day 
and  driven  sleep  from  his  pillow  by  night,  ever  since  he  had  found  him- 
self alone  in  Algiers,  that  at  last  he  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and,  feeling 
that  reality  could  have  no  pangs  in  store  for  him  more  bitter  than  those 
of  imagination,  he  packed  what  clothes  he  required  into  a  small  valise, 
strapped  it  on  to  the  front  of  his  saddle,  and  galloped  off  on  the  track  of 
the  wanderers.  And  so,  having  done  the  distance  in  a  much  shorter 
time  than  a  prudent  man  would  have  allowed,  he  reached  Fort  Napoleon 
at  length,  and  earned  a  chill  welcome  for  himself  and  a  pair  of  puffy  fore- 
legs for  his  horse. 

M.  de  Fontvieille,  who  happened  to  be  standing  at  the  door  of  the 
little  inn,  enjoying  the  evening  air,  pulled  a  wry  face  when  he  recognised 
the  impetuous  horseman  who  drew  rein  beside  him. 

"  What — is  it  you,  M.  le  Vicomte  1 "  he  cried,  in  anything  but  a  joyous 
tone. 

Saint-Luc  did  not  seem  to  notice  any  want  of  cordiality  in  his  reception. 
He  swung  himself  out  of  the  saddle,  and  held  out  his  hand,  exclaiming — 

"  What  good  fortune  that  I  find  you  still  here  !  " 

"  How,  good  fortune  1  I  don't  understand  you,"  returned  the  old 
gentleman  rather  testily.  "  Of  course  we  are  here.  Where  else  should 
we  be  1 " 

"  I  feared  you  might  have  altered  your  route  and  gone  to  Dellys,  or 
somewhere  else,"  answered  Saint-Luc,  rather  abashed.  "  I  thought,"  he 
continued  apologetically,  "  that  as  I  was  unable  to  start  with  you,  I 
might  venture  to  follow  as  soon  as  I  found  myself  free  ;  so  I  set  out  from 
Algiers  yesterday  morning — and  here  I  am." 

"  So  I  perceive,"  grunted  M.  de  Fontvieille,  not  at  all  mollified ;  "  and 
charmed  as  I  am  to  see  you,  monsieur,  I  can  only  regret  that  you  should 
have  put  yourself  to  so  much  inconvenience,  for  I  fear  you  will  have 
had  your  ride  for  your  pains.  We  start  on  our  return  journey  early  to- 
morrow morning,  Heaven  be  praised  !  I  confess  that  years  have  deprived 
me  of  all  taste  for  rough  travelling." 

"  To-morrow  morning !  "  echoed  Saint-Luc,  rather  blankly.  "  H'm  ! — 
nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  my  horse  will  not  be  in  a  state  to 
leave  the  stable  for  another  four-and-twenty  hours  at  least.  But  I  can 
easily  get  him  sent  back  from  here  in  a  day  or  two,"  he  added,  brighten- 
ing. "  Perhaps  you  would  kindly  allow  me  to  take  a  seat  in  your 
carriage.  Or  would  that  incommode  you  too  much  ? " 

Poor  M.  de  Fontvieille  was  not  in  the  best  of  tempers.  As  he  had 
said,  he  was  no  longer  of  an  age  to  enjoy  roughing  it,  and  any  pleasure 
he  might  have  derived  from  the  contemplation  of  fine  scenery  had  been 
completely  neutralised  of  late  by  the  discovery  of  the  growing  intimacy 
between  Jeanne  and  the  Englishman.  Moreover,  he  had  been  kept  wait- 
ing more  than  half  an  hour  for  his  dinner,  and  the  inopportune  appear- 
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ance  of  Saint-Luc  was,  at  this  especial  moment,  almost  too  much  for  him. 
"  The  carriage  does  not  belong  to  me,"  he  replied  crossly ;  "  but  I  dare 
say  that  Leon  will  have  no  objection  to  your  taking  a  place  in  it ;  it  is  made 
to  hold  six  people  at  a  pinch,  I  believe.  For  myself,  I  have  hitherto  sat  on 
the  box,  and  I  intend  to  do  so  for  the  remainder  of  the  trip.  I  do  not 
like  the  box-seat ;  it  is  exposed  to  the  sun  and  the  dust,  and  I  am  com- 
pelled to  lean  back  upon  an  iron  rail  which  eats  into  my  spine ;  but  I 
prefer  that  to  making  one  of  three  inside.  It  is  you  who  will  occupy 
that  enviable  position  to-morrow,  monsieur." 

This  was  not  very  pleasant.  Saint-Luc  began  to  wish  that  he  had 
remained  in  Algiers.  But  while  he  was  doubting  what  reply  to  make,  a 
friendly  slap  on  his  shoulder  made  him  turn  round  with  a  start,  and  he 
found  himself  face  to  face  with  Leon. 

"  So  you  have  come  at  last !  "  cried  that  innocent  young  man.  "  We 
had  quite  given  up  all  hope  of  you.  Why  did  you  not  start  sooner  ? " 

"  I  could  not  get  away,"  the  poor  Vicomte  answered  ruefully  ;  "  and 
now  I  am  not  sure  whether  I  shall  do  well  to  return  with  you.  M.  de 
Fontvieille  has  just  been  telling  me  that  I  shall  be  de  trop  in  the  carriage ; 
and  I  cannot  take  my  horse  out  to-morrow." 

"  De  trop  ? — nonsense — how  can  you  be  de  trop  ?  M.  de  Fontvieille 
was  joking,"  said  Leon  rather  confusedly ;  for  he  understood  what  the 
old  gentleman  had  meant,  and  wondered  how  he  could  have  been  so  fool- 
ish as  to  stir  up  unnecessary  jealousies.  He  (Leon)  would  never  have 
committed  such  a  gaucherie.  By  way  of  repairing  the  mischief,  and 
making  things  comfortable,  he  went  on  to  say  that,  so  far  from  making 
an  unwelcome  addition  to  the  party,  Saint-Luc's  arrival  would  be  an 
immense  comfort  to  them  all — "  especially  to  Jeanne,  who  must  be 
getting  tired  of  Mr.  Barrington  by  this  time,  charming  as  he  is:.  I  have 
had  business  in  one  place  and  another  which  has  forced  me  to  perform 
nearly  the  whole  journey  in  solitude,  and  so,  of  course,  the  duty  of  en- 
tertaining the  stranger  has  fallen  upon  Jeanne,  though  in  reality  he  is 
rather  my  friend  than  hers.  It  will  be  a  pleasant  change  for  her  to  have 
some  one  else  to  talk  to  during  the  long  drive  home." 

"  You  think  so  1  "  said  Saint-Luc  with  a  faint  smile.  "  But  that, 
after  all,  is  hardly  the  question.  M.  de  Fontvieille  only  pointed  out  to 
nie  that  three  is  an  awkward  number — and  I  quite  agree  with  him." 

"  Pierre  might  ride  my  horse,  and  then  we  could  all  go  in  the  carriage 
together,"  suggested  the  accommodating  Leon.  And  then  Barrington 
and  Jeanne  came  in  sight,  strolling  up  the  street  in  the  twilight  as 
leisurely  as  if  three  hungry  men  were  not  waiting  dinner  for  them. 

Barriugton,  distinguishing  the  little  silent  group  at  the  inn-door, 
guessed  at  once  that  they  had  been  talking  about  him.  M.  de  Fontvieille 
fidgeted  in  his  cane  chair,  and  glanced  sharply  from  him  to  Jeanne  and 
from  Jeanne  back  to  him  again.  Leon  looked  embarrassed,  and  Saint- 
Luc,  leaning  against  the  door-post  with  folded  arms  and  eyes  gloomily 
riveted  upon  the  ground,  remained  immovable  as  a  statue.  And  now, 
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for  the  first  time,  Barrington  realised  with  a  transient  jealous  twinge 
what  a  singularly  handsome  man  his  rival  was.  An  oval  face,  an  olive 
complexion,  a  heavy  black  moustache,  a  small  head  well  set  on  to  a  pair  of 
broad  shoulders,  a  tall,  lithe,  muscular  frame — what  more  could  anyone 
desire  in  the  shape  of  manly  beauty  ?  Saint-Luc  wore  a  sun-helmet, 
tightly  fitting  cords,  and  high  riding-boots,  and,  flung  back  from  his 
shoulders,  was  the  short  caban  or  white,  hooded  cloak  which  is  worn  by 
officers  in  Algeria  when  on  up-country  duty,  and  is  also  in  much  favour 
among  such  civilians  as  have  an  eye  for  effect.  It  is  of  no  earthly  use, 
but  it  is  unquestionably  a  picturesque  and  becoming  garment.  Barring- 
ton  was  neither  tall  nor  specially  good-looking.  He  wore,  on  the  present 
occasion,  a  tweed  suit,  not  in  its  first  freshness,  a  wide-awake  hat,  and  a 
puggaree  soiled  with  a  week's  dust.  "  Why  didn't  I  get  one  of  those  con- 
founded sun-helmets  ?  "  he  thought ;  and  then  inwardly  laughed  a  little 
at  his  own  vanity.  Was  Jeanne  the  woman  to  draw  comparisons 
between  sun-helmets  and  wide-awakes  ? 

A  few  minutes  later  the  whole  party  were  seated  at  a  round  table  in 
the  low-roofed  salle-ti-manger,  discussing  what  by  courtesy  was  called 
their  dinner  by  the  light  of  an  evil-smelling  paraffin  lamp.  They  had 
not  noticed  the  offensiveness  of  the  oil  before,  but  they  all  remarked  upon 
it  now ;  they  discovered,  too,  that  the  food  was  bad,  and  the  wine  execrable, 
and  the  table-cloth  dirty.  Conversation  flagged  somewhat,  nor  did 
anyone  venture  upon  a  foolish  little  joke,  such  as  had  been  wont  of  late 
to  crop  up  about  this  hour.  Jeanne  was  cold,  stately,  and  reserved — the 
Jeanne  of  the  Campagne  de  Mersac  in  her  least  expansive  moments — a 
very  different  person  from  the  girl  who  had  driven  with  Barrington  over 
the  Col  Ben-A'icha  and  the  lowlands  of  the  Issers.  And  so  one,  at  least, 
of  the  company  was  there  and  then  summarily  ejected  from  Fairyland, 
and  falling  roughly  upon  hard,  practical  earth,  lost  his  temper  a  little  in 
the  process.  That  is  the  worst  of  aerial  castle-building  :  one  touch  from 
a  clumsy,  unconscious,  not  malevolent  hand,  and  away  goes  the  whole 
flimsy  fabric,  leaving  no  trace  behind  it.  The  poor  stupid  paw  that  has 
swept  it  into  space  has  only  forestalled  time  a  little,  and  ought  not,  per- 
haps, to  be  blamed,  but  it  can  hardly  expect  to  escape  some  momentary 
hatred.  Barrington,  for  whom  all  rough  places  had  been  carefully  made 
smooth  from  his  childhood  up,  resented  a  stroke  of  bad  luck  like  a  per- 
sonal affront,  and  was  always  angry  with  anyone  who  hurt  him,  whether 
intentionally  or  not.  He  was  very  angry  now  with  Saint- Luc,  which 
was  perhaps  pardonable;  he  was  angry  also  with  Leon  and  M.  de 
Fontvieille,  which  was  hardly  fair ;  and  lastly,  he  was  angry  with  Jeanne 
for  not  devoting  her  whole  attention  to  him,  which  was  most  unjust. 
At  his  time  of  life  he  ought  to  have  known  better  than  to  show  his  annoy- 
ance •  but  he  did  not.  He  sulked  openly,  returned  curt  answers  when 
he  was  addressed,  contradicted  Saint-Luc  half-a-dozen  times  in  an  entirely 
uncalled  for  manner,  and  generally  did  his  best  to  render  an  uncomfort- 
able situation  worse  than  it  need  have  been. 
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Everybody  was  thankful  when  the  dreary  meal  was  at  an  end ;  and 
the  old  commandant  of  the  place  happening  to  drop  in  at  that  moment, 
and  challenging  M.  de  Fontvieille  to  a  game  of  dominoes,  Jeanne  gladly 
seized  the  opportunity  to  propose  to  the  others  that  they  should  go  out- 
side into  the  cool  evening  air.  "  It  is  impossible  to  breathe  in  this  at- 
mosphere," she  said ;  "  I  am  stifling." 

So  they  all  passed  from  the  glare  and  heat  of  the  room,  through  the 
doorway,  where  the  landlord  and  a  few  of  his  friends  were  chatting  over 
their  cigarettes,  and  out  into  the  solemn  starlight ;  Jeanne  first,  then  Saint- 
Luc,  then  Leon,  Barrington  bringing  up  the  rear. 

The  latter  was  still  at  loggerheads  with  the  world.  He  wanted  to 
walk  with  Jeanne,  but  he  did  not  choose  to  make  the  first  advance,  and 
loitered  behind,  thinking  that  she  would  perhaps  make  some  sign  to  him 
to  join  her.  As  a  matter  of  course  she  did  no  such  thing.  She  gave  him 
his  chance  by  standing  for  a  minute  before  the  inn  to  wrap  the  light 
burnous  which  she  had  brought  out  with  her  about  her  shoulders ;  but 
as  he  did  not  take  advantage  of  it,  she  marched  away  up  the  street  at  a 
stead}*  pace  without  casting  a  glance  behind  her,  and  Saint-Luc  strode  by 
her  side.  Barrington  made  no  effort  to  follow  them.  He  lighted  a  cigar 
with  much  deliberation,  stuck  his  hands  into  his  pockets,  and  strolled 
across  the  road  to  a  bench,  upon  which  he  seated  himself.  Leon,  after  a 
moment  of  hesitation,  followed  his  example,  remarking  blandly  as  he  did 
so  :  "  It  is  a  charming  night  for  a  walk." 

"  So  your  sister  and  M.  de  Saint- Luc  appear  to  think.  I  can't  under- 
stand how  people  can  enjoy  posting  off  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour 
directly  they  have  swallowed  their  dinner,"  remarked  Barrington. 

"  Why,  you  have  walked  after  dinner  every  night  yourself  till  this 
evening,"  cried  Leon  innocently. 

Barrington  made  no  reply.  He  was  gazing  after  two  figures  which 
were  rapidly  diminishing  into  the  gloom.  They  vanished  for  a  second 
under  the  deep  shadow  of  some  acacia  trees ;  then  they  emerged,  and  he 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  shimmer  of  Jeanne's  burnous  and  Saint  Luc's 
short  white  cloak  fluttering  in  the  night  breeze ;  then  the  intervening 
angle  of  a  house  shut  them  out  again,  and  they  were  gone. 

Barrington  sighed,  and  puffed  silently  at  his  cigar.  After  all,  he  was 
only  playing  at  being  jealous  ;  he  was  not  really  afraid  of  the  handsome 
Vicomte;  he  was  only  chagrined  that  his  happy  dream  should  have  been 
so  rudely  dispelled ;  and,  moreover,  if  he  had  analysed  his  feelings,  he 
would  have  found  that  no  small  part  of  his  annoyance  was  due  to  the 
first  stirring  in  his  mind  of  that  disquieting  question  which  must,  sooner 
or  later,  arise  out  of  all  love-making — how  is  it  to  end  1  He  had  dodged 
out  of  the  way  of  this  pertinacious  little  note  of  interrogation ;  he  had 
tried  to  stifle  it,  and  pretended  to  ignore  it,  but,  spite  of  all  he  could  do, 
there  it  was ;  and  now  what  could  be  expected  but  that  it  should  grow 
larger  and  larger  and  daily  more  obtrusive  till  it  got  a  plain  answer  out 
of  its  victim  ?  As  yet,  however,  Barrington  had  not  begun  to  disturb 
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himself  with  reference  to  the  future,  and  was  conscious  only  of  a  vague 
uneasiness,  together  with  a  strong  present  desire  to  arise  up  and  follow 
Jeanne  and  Saint-Luc  into  the  darkness.  But  as  such  a  proceeding 
would  involve  loss  of  dignity,  he  decided  to  resist  his  inclinations  and 
remain  where  he  was.  "  She  will  come  back  presently,"  he  thought, 
"  and  then  I  can  apologise  for  having  been  surly  at  dinner.  I  believe  I 
did  make  myself  rather  unpleasant,  now  I  come  to  think  of  it." 

Ten  minutes  passed  slowly  away,  while  Leon  discoursed  about  the 
conquest  of  Kabylia  and  wasted  some  interesting  anecdotes  upon  a  pre- 
occupied hearer ;  but  Jeanne  did  not  return.  There  was  a  stir  and  a 
scraping  of  chairs  in  the  inn  over  the  way  ;  M.  le  Commandant,  wrapped 
in  his  military  cloak,  stepped  out  into  the  street  and  strode  away  with 
ringing  spurs  ;  a  light  appeared  in  M.  de  Fontvieille's  bed-room,  and  ere 
long  was  extinguished.  That  unworthy  chaperon  had  gone  to  bed,  leaving 
his  charge  to  roam  about  with  young  men  under  the  stars  ;  the  church  - 
clock  struck  the  half-hour,  and  Barrington  began  to  fidget.  Leon  had 
got  out  of  the  regions  of  history  now,  and  was  discussing  the  respective 
merits  of  military  and  civil  government  in  Algeria — "  Cercles  militaires  " 
— "  Bureaux  Arabes  " — "  two  hundred  thousand  Europeans  against  two 
millions  and  a  half  of  indigenes  " — "  the  necessity  of  keeping  an  active 
force  always  before  the  eyes  of  half-civilised  races."  Disjointed  fragments 
of  Leon's  harangue  fell  meaningless  upon  Barrington's  inattentive  ears, 
and  he  threw  in  a  "  Yes  "  or  a  "  No,"  or  an  "  Exactly  so,"  as  occasion 
appeared  to  require. 

"  Your  sister  is  taking  a  veiy  long  walk,"  he  said  at  length,  anxiety 
getting  the  better  of  self-respect. 

"  Not  longer  than  usual,  is  she  ?  it  is  so  warm  and  fine  to-night.  Well, 
you  see  these  vile  Republicans — a  set  of  beggarly  ruffians  whose  only 
policy  is  to  uproot  every  existing  institution,  in  order  that  they  may 
have  a  chance  of  picking  up  something  when  there  is  a  scramble  for  fresh 
places — are  agitating  for  a  civil  government.  They  complain  of  this  and 
that,  and  point  to  abuses  here  and  there;  and  abuses  there  are,  sure 
enough,  but  what  would  you  have  1  Are  civilians  likely  to  be  honester 
men  than  soldiers  ?  For  my  part,  I  believe  that  officials  of  all  classes  will 
invariably  fill  their  pockets  out  of  the  public  exchequer  whenever  they  see 
an  opportunity  'of  doing  so  without  being  found  in  the  act.  No,  no ; 
what  we  want  is  security —  security  for  our  lives,  security  for  our  property." 

"  Quite  right,  I'm  sure.  Security,  as  you  say,  is  the  essential  thing, 
and  without  security,  you  know — why,  where  are  you,  you  know  ? 
Your  sister  and  M.  de  Saint-Luc  have  been  away  exactly  three-quarters 
of  an  hour.  Is  it  possible  that  they  can  have  lost  their  way  1 " 

"  Quite  impossible.  The  gates  of  the  town  are  shut,  and  they  cannot 
be  very  far  away  from  us  at  this  moment.  What  I  maintain  is  that  the 
Arab  will  never  understand  nor  fear  a  ruler  in  a  black  coat.  The  Gover- 
nor-General ought  always  to  be  a  man  who  is  ready  to  enforce  obedience 
at  the  head  of  an  army,  if  need  be,  and  those  who  imagine  that  there  will 
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be  no  more  fighting  in  Algeria  are  very  much  mistaken.  This  idea  of  a 
Civil  Governor  is  only  the  first  step  in  a  policy  which  must  end  in 
disaster.  The  same  men  who  clamour  for  a  reformed  system  of  rule, 
declare  that  we  have  many  more  regiments  in  the  country  than  are 
necessary  for  our  protection.  If  they  carry  out  their  programme,  the 
Algerian  forces  will  be  gradually  reduced  till,  some  fine  morning,  we 
shall  wake  to  find  that  the  Arabs  have  risen  and  the  whole  colony  is  in  a 
blaze.  We  poor  farmers  shall  lose  our  property  ;  hundreds  of  unfortu- 
nate Europeans  will  be  massacred,  and — oh,  here  is  Jeanne." 

11  When  is  the  massacre  to  take  place,  Leon  1 "  asked  that  young  lad}', 
appearing  suddenly  out  of  the  gloom,  followed  by  M.  de  Saint-Luc. 
"  More  people  die  of  fever  than  of  massacre  in  this  country,  Mr.  Barring- 
ton,  and  the  very  best  way  to  catch  a  fever  is  to  sit  out  at  night  when 
the  dews  are  falling.  For  Leon  it  does  not  matter,  he  is  acclimatised  ; 
but  he  ought  to  have  made  you  walk  about." 

"  I  meant  to  have  walked,  but  I  was  waiting  for  you.  I  could  not 
tell  that  you  would  be  such  a  very  long  time  away,"  said  Barrington,  in 
a  slightly  aggrieved  tone. 

"  I  am  soriy  that  you  should  have  been  kept  waiting,"  she  answered, 
rather  coldly;  "and  now  it  is  too  late  to  think  of  anything  but  bed.  I 
am  so  tired  that  I  think  I  will  bid  you  all  good-night  at  once." 

She  turned  as  she  spoke,  and,  crossing  the  road,  vanished  into  the  inn, 
and  Barrington,  being  out  of  temper  with  the  world  generally  and  M.  de 
Saint-Luc  particularly,  threw  away  the  end  of  his  cigar  and  announced 
that  he  was  going  to  bed  too. 

"  We  will  all  go  to  bed ;  we  shall  have  to  start  early  to-morrow 
morning,"  said  Leon ;  but  Saint-Luc  laid  his  hand  upon  the  young  man's 
arm,  saying,  "  Wait  for  another  quarter  of  an  hour ;  I  want  to  have  a 
chat  with  you  " — so  Barrington  entered  the  house  alone. 

Saint- Luc  linked  his  arm  within  that  of  his  young  friend,  led  him 
back  to  the  bench  which  the  Englishman  had  just  vacated,  and,  throwing 
himself  down  upon  it,  sighed  out :  "  Well,  it  is  all  over !  She  will  have 
nothing  to  say  to  me." 

Leon  could  not  pretend  to  misunderstand  his  meaning.  He  was  sin- 
cerely sorry  to  hear  such  bad  news,  for  he  liked  Saint-Luc,  and  would  gladly 
have  welcomed  him  as  a  brother-in-law,  and,  moreover,  the  Duchess  and 
M.  de  Fontvieille  had  taken  a  great  deal  of  trouble  lately  to  convince  him 
of  the  desirability  of  his  sister's  speedy  marriage.  At  the  same  time  ex- 
perience had  taught  him  that  Jeanne  always  knew  her  own  mind,  and 
that  when  she  said  no,  she  meant  no ;  and  this  knowledge  made  it  difficult 
for  him  to  find  any  consolatory  reply  for  the  benefit  of  the  luckless  wooer. 
At  length,  however,  he  asked — "  Are  you  quite  sure  of  that  1 "  which  was 
perhaps  the  best  thing  he  could  have  said  under  the  circumstances. 

"  It  is  not  her  fault  if  I  am  not,"  returned  Saint-Luc,  with  a  dreary 
laugh.  "  She  told  me  she  could  no  more  marry  me  than  M.  de  Fontvieille." 

"  That,"  said  Leon,  feeling  very  uncomfortable,  and  wishing  most 
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heartily  that  his  friend  could  have  chosen  some  other  confidant — "  that 
is,  of  course,  only  a  way  of  speaking.  Jeanne  often  expresses  herself 
strongly ;  but  she  does  not  always  mean  quite  all  that  she  says,  and  I  am 
sure  that  she  did  not  intend  to  be  unkind  or  rude  to  you." 

"She  was  neither  the  one  nor  the  other ;  on  the  contrary,  she  was 
most  kind.  I  think  she  has  not  .quite  understood  me  till  now.  She 
thought  I  was  seeking  a  mariage  de  convenance,  whereas — but  it  does 
not  much  signify.  No  one  could  have  been  more  gentle  and  com- 
passionate than  she  was,  but  that  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  she  has  broken 
my  heart.  Do  not  laugh,  Leon.  A  year  ago  I  no  more  believed  in 
broken  hearts  than  you  do  ;  but  when  a  man  suffers  such  pain  as  I  suffer, 
he  must  cease  to  be  a  sceptic,  whether  he  will  or  no.  I  know  what  you 
would  say — '  On  ne  meurt  pas  de  cette  maladie-lct ' — but  that  is  just  what 
makes  it  a  more  infernal  torture  than  any  physical  one.  Tenez  !  if  it 
were  not  that  I  dread  causing  annoyance  to  others,  I  would  put  a  pistol 
to  my  head  this  very  night.  Bon  Dieu !  what  is  this  wretched  thing 
called  life  that  a  man  should  care  to  keep  it  in  his  body  ]  What  has  my 
life  been  1  The  life  of  a  dog — -what  do  I  say  1 — of  a  lap-dog — a  useless, 
dull,  over-fed  brute.  Looking  back  upon  past  years.  I  cannot  recall  a 
single  day  or  a  single  hour  that  I  would  choose  to  live  over  again  :  it  is  all 
idleness,  and  satiety,  and  disgust.  I  don't  know  how  far  I  have  been  to 
blame ;  there  must  be  some  atom  of  good  in  me,  or  I  should  not  so  abhor 
myself;  but  I  suppose  it  has  not  had  force  to  struggle  against  the  bad 
side  of  my  nature.  Before  I  met  your  sister  I  looked  forward  to  dawdling 
through  the  rest  of  my  life  in  a  resigned,  discontented  sort  of  way.  I 
knew  I  should  never  be  of  the  smallest  good  to  myself  or  anybody  else  in 
the  world,  and  I  did  not  much  care  ;  but  then  I  saw  her,  and  fell  in  love 
with  her  (God  knows  why  or  wherefore — we  wretched  humans  have  no 
control  over  our  fate),  and  that  changed  everything.  I  thought  I  might 
possibly  become — I  won't  say  worthy  of  her — but  as  worthy  as  a  man 
with  my  past  could  be.  I  had  dreams  and  projects,  all  of  which  have 
been  blown  into  space  by  one  word,  so  that  I  need  not  trouble  you  with 
them.  Ah,  why  did  I  ever  see  her  ?  Why  was  I  not  left  in  my  brutish 
indifference,  if  I  was  to  spend  all  the  rest  of  my- life  in  hopelessness  and 
solitude  1  If  I  believed  in  the  Christian  religion — which  I  do  not,  un- 
fortunately ;  the  world  that  I  have  lived  in  has  honestly  rejected  that 
faith,  finding  it  impossible  to  make  it  fit  in  with  its  own  system  of  morality 
— I  say,  if  I  were  a  Christian,  I  would  turn  Trappist.  It  is  a  kind  of  suicide 
which  the  Church,  knowing  that  some  loophole  out  of  the  world  must  be 
left  open  for  desperate  men,  permits,  and  is  even  kind  enough  to  reward 
with  a  palm  and  a  crown,  instead  of  with  hell -fire.  But  that  door  is 
closed  to  me.  I  have  no  faith  in  the  palm  or  the  crown,  and  should 
not  know  what  to  do  with  them  when  I  had  got  them.  There  remains 
the  pistol.  I  shall  not  use  it  just  yet,  for  reasons  that  you  may  surmise  ; 
but  before  many  months  are  over,  I  hope  to  rid  society  of  one  of  its  most 
useless  members." 
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So  poor  Saint-Luc  raved  on,  pacing  to  and  fro  in  the  dust  and  throw- 
ing his  arms  about  as  Frenchmen  will  do  when  they  are  in  despair,  or 
fancy  themselves  so.  We  English  are  a  less  demonstrative  race ;  still 
one  has  heard  a  deal  of  nonsense  talked  by  one's  own  compatriots  under 
similar  circumstances.  The  difficulty  is  to  know  what  to  say  by  way  of 
comfort  to  a  man  who  has  just  been  refused.  To  tell  him  that  he  will 
get  over  it  in  time  may  be  true,  but  savours  of  brutality,  while  encourage- 
ment to  make  another  attempt  may  only  lead  him  on  to  a  second  repulse. 
Practically,  however,  I  believe  that  everybody  does  adopt  the  latter 
alternative.  Leon,  at  all  events,  did  so  upon  the  present  occasion. 

"  I  think  you  would  be  wrong  to  take  Jeanne's  decision  as  final,"  he 
said,  as  soon  as  he  could  get  a  hearing.  "You  have  been  a  little 
abrupt  with  her,  and  then,"  too,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  have  not  chosen 
a  very  appropriate  occasion." 

"  Do  you  seriously  mean  to  tell  me,"  broke  in  Saint-Luc,  "  that  it 
would  have  made  the  slightest  difference  if  I  had  spoken  last  week,  or 
had  put  off  doing  so  till  next  ?  Bah  !  I  found  myself  alone  with  her — 
a  thing  which  does  not  happen  to  me  every  day,  let  me  remind  you — 
I  was  tired  of  suspense,  and  I  said  to  myself  that  I  would  know  the 
worst — Voilti  !" 

"  That  is  just  it.  You  made  up  your  mind  that  you  would  know  the 
worst,  and  you  let  her  see  that  you  expected  the  worst,  and  therefore  you 
failed.  All  women  are  the  same ;  throw  yourself  at  their  feet,  and  they 
will  trample  upon  you ;  face  them  boldly,  and  they  will  yield,"  said  Leon, 
whose  youthful  assumption  of  knowledge  of  a  subject  which  the  wisest  of 
men  have  failed  to  fathom  will  perhaps  be  pardoned  by  those  who  re- 
member that  he  was  really  sorry  for  his  friend,  and  was  doing  what  in 
him  lay  to  console  the  afflicted  one.  "  I  grant  you  that  Jeanne  is  not 
like  other  girls,"  continued  this  successful  student  of  character  ;  "  her  educa- 
tion and  position  are  different  from  those  of  other  girls— else  you  could 
hardly  have  spoken  to  her  as  you  have  done  this  evening — but  for  all  that, 
she  is  a  woman,  and  women  require  humouring.  The  fact  is  that  you 
have  addressed  yourself  to  her  at  the  wrong  moment." 

"  The  wrong  moment !  "  interrupted  Saint- Luc — "  why  the  wrong 
moment  1  Because  that  Englishman  is  here  1  Is  there  ever  a  moment 
when  he  is  not  with  her  1  My  good  Leon,  I  am  as  much  in  love  as  it 
is  possible  to  be,  but  I  am  not  therefore  blind.  It  is  sufficiently  evident 
to  me  that  your  sister  will  marry  the  Englishman,  against  whom  I  have 
nothing  to  say.  If  he  be  not  more  worthy  of  her  than  I,  he  must  be 
a  far  worse  man  than  I  take  him  for.  Whether  he  loves  her  as  de- 
votedly as  I  do,  is  another  question." 

"  Jeanne  marry  Mr.  Barrington  1  Absurd  !  "  cried  Leon.  "  Neither 
M.  de  Fontvieille,  nor  the  Duchess,  nor  I,  would  ever  consent  to  her 
becoming  the  wife  of  a  foreigner  and  a  Protestant." 

"  But  I  thought  she  was  free  to  marry  whom  she  pleased  1 " 

(<  Well,  yes,  so  she  is,  in  a  certain  sense ;  but  of  course  she  would 
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never  think  of  disregarding  the  wishes  of — of  all  her  friends.  Besides,  she 
would  never  have  been  so  friendly  with  Mr.  Barrington  if  she  had  had 
an  idea  of  such  an  end  to  this  intimacy.  No,  no,  my  friend ;  believe  me, 
there  is  nothing  of  that  kind.  Try  again  in  a  month's  time ;  be  less 
diffident,  and  you  will  very  likely  be  successful.  I  think  Jeanne  knows 
that  all  our  sympathies  are  with  you." 

'•'  Will  you  speak  to  her  on  the  subject  ?  "  asked  Saint-Luc,  who  was 
only  too  willing  to  be  persuaded  into  hope,  against  his  own  judgment. 

"  Why,  no,"  answered  Leon,  hesitatingly  ;  "  I  don't  think  I  could  quite 
do  that ;  she  would  not  like  it.  You  see,  she  is  a  little  older  than  I  am, 
and  she  has  always  been  accustomed  to  take  the  lead,  and  she  is  not  pre- 
cisely one  of  those  people  whom  one  can  interfere  with  easily,  and — and 
— in  point  of  fact,  I  really  doubt  whether  my  speaking  would  not  do 
more  harm  than  good.  If  I  am  to  be  quite  candid  with  you,  I  must 
confess  that  neither  I  nor  anybody  else  has  much  authority  over  Jeanne  ; 
but  she  is  so  good  and  so  self-sacrificing  that  she  would  do  a  great  deal 
to  please  any  one  of  us,  and " 

"  I  don't  wish  her  to  sacrifice  herself,"  interrupted  Saint-Luc. 

"  I  express  myself  badly.  What  I  meant  to  say  was  that  our  wishes 
would  have  a  good  deal  of  weight  with  her.  As  I  told  you  just  now,  I 
believe  she  knows  what  our  wishes  are,  and  we  will  try  to  make  them 
more  apparent.  I  don't  see  that  we  can  do  anything  more  for  you." 

"  I  suppose  not,"  sighed  Saint-Luc.  "  I  will  try  again  then ;  it  is  a 
forlorn  hope,  but  it  is  better  than  nothing.  Thank  you  for  your 
sympathy.  Now  you  are  dying  to  get  to  sleep,  and  I  will  not  keep  you 
up  any  longer.  Good-night." 

So  Leon  went  to  his  bed,  and  Saint-Luc  roamed  about  the  silent 
town  till  daylight,  mentally  balancing  himself  against  Barrington,  and 
finding  no  encouragement  from  the  process. 

It  is  perhaps  needless  to  add  that  he  did  not  occupy'  the  vacant  seat 
in  the  waggonette  on  the  following  day. 


CHAPTEE  XI. 
IN  WHICH  MB.  BARRINGTON  WINS  A  GAME  OF  BILLIARDS. 

ONE  of  the  most  grievous  burdens  attaching  to  royal  birth  must  be,  one 
would  think,  the  impossibility  of  getting  from  one  country  to  another 
without  well-meant  but  tedious  demonstrations  of  loyalty  and  respect. 
An  unfortunate  emperor,  king,  or  prince  lands  from  the  steamer  in  which, 
perhaps,  he  has  been  wofully  sea-sick,  or  steps  out  of  his  special  train, 
dirty  and  weary,  and  there,  upon  the  platform,  stands  his  worship  the 
mayor,  in  furred  gown  and  gold  chain,  with  an  attendant  body  of  alder- 
men and  town-councillors,  and  proceeds  to  entertain  the  illustrious 
traveller  with  a  loyal  and  long-winded  address  of  welcome.  The  poor 
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royal  personage  knows  perfectly  well  the  stereotyped,  meaningless 
phrases  which  are  about  to  be  hurled  at  him,  and  knows  also  the  terms 
in  which  it  will  be  expected  he  should  reply  thereto.  The  whole  business 
must  be  to  him  a  monstrous  unnecessary  bore ;  still,  it  has  to  be  gone 
through,  and  he  goes  through  it  as  cheerfully  as  may  be.  If,  however, 
he  be  a  shifty  royal  personage,  and  can  manage  to  get  his  luggage  moved 
with  extra  rapidity,  there  is  a  reasonable  mode  of  escape  open  to  him. 
It  may  be  announced  that  his  Majesty,  or  his  Royal  Highness,  as  the  case 
may  be,  is  compelled  to  proceed  on  his  journey  with  all  possible  despatch, 
and  must  deny  himself  the  pleasure  of  hearing  or  delivering  speeches  on 
his  way;  the  loyal  address,  therefore,  will  be  "taken  as  read."  So  the 
illuminated  parchment  is  hastily  shoved  in  at  the  carriage  window,  the 
exalted  creature  inside  advances,  bows  and  smiles  with  such  affability  as 
nature  has  granted  to  him,  and  is  presently  whisked  away  in  a  manner 
satisfactory,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  both  to  himself  and  others. 

If  only  certain  days  of  our  life,  the  net  result  of  which  can  be  easily 
foretold — days  of  mere  barren  vexation  and  weariness  of  the  flesh — could 
be  thus  summarily  dismissed,  and  taken  as  lived,  how  thankful  some  of 
us  would  be  !  In  real  life,  unfortunately,  there  is  no  stealing  a  march 
upon  Time  :  we  must  take  the  rough  with  the  smooth,  and  all  we  have 
to  consider  is  how  to  swallow  measureless  tedium  with  a  minimum  of 
yawns ;  but  when  it  comes  to  be  a  question  of  fiction,  to  which,  it  may 
be  presumed,  nobody  resorts  unless  with  some  faint  expectation  of  amuse- 
ment, nature  revolts  against  dulness,  and  nimbly  skips  over  the  prosy 
passages.  Those  prosy  passages  need  never  be  written  at  all,  and  much 
labour  might  be  spared  to  writer  as  well  as  reader  could  the  former  but 
guess  when  he  is  about  to  become  wearisome  ;  but  that,  no  doubt,  is  past 
hoping  for.  Of  one  thing,  however,  every  narrator  may  be  sure — that 
when,  in  the  course  of  his  story,  he  feels  disposed  to  dwell  upon  any  par- 
ticular subject,  he  is  getting  upon  dangerous  ground,  and  had  best  quit 
that  subject  without  further  delay.  The  present  writer,  being  conscious 
of  an  inclination  to  linger  among  the  sunny  valleys  and  breezy  heights  of 
Kabylia,  now,  therefore,  resolutely  turns  away  from  that  pleasant  land, 
and  shutting  out  his  background  of  mountains  and  blue  sky,  narrows  the 
limits  of  his  stage  to  the  four  walls  of  a  heated  and  not  over  well-lighted 
billiard-room. 

It  is  a  long,  low-roofed  room,  occupying  the  whole  entresol  aboAre  one 
of  the  principal  cafes  of  Algiers,  and  containing  several  tables.  At  one 
of  these  Barrington  and  a  friend,  picked  up  at  the  Hotel  d'Orient,  are 
hard  at  work  in  their  shirt-sleeves,  endeavouring,  not  very  successfully, 
to  master  the  science  of  the  cannon  game,  whije  at  a  more  distant  one, 
M.  de  Saint- Luc,  with  paleface  and  downcast  mien,  is  absently  knocking 
the  balls  about,  pausing  every  now  and  again  to  emit  a  half-smothered 
sigh.  Leon,  outstretched  upon  a  sofa,  with  a  cigarette  in  his  mouth  and 
a  tall  glass  of  vermouth  and  water  on  a  table  at  his  side,  contemplates 
with  the  serene  smile  of  a  man  who  has  dined  well,  the  blue  smoke 
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clouds  that  slowly  drift  away  from  him ;  and,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
room,  a  diminutive,  close-cropped  waiter,  worn  out  by  the  labour  and 
heat  of  the  day,  is  snatching  a  well-earned  snooze,  perched  on  a  high 
stool,  on  whose  slippery  summit  he  perilously  sways  and  lurches.  From 
the  cafe  beneath  rises  a  confused  hubbub,  a  clinking  of  glasses,  a  clatter- 
ing of  dominoes,  a  roar  of  excited  voices,  sxich  as  in  England  would  con- 
vey the  idea  of  nothing  less  than  an  imminent  free  fight,  but  here  means 
only  that  a  few  good  bourgeois  and  line-officers  are  enjoying  a  quiet 
evening  after  their  habitual  manner ;  in  the  street  below  a  shrill-voiced 
boy  is  shouting,  "  Le  Moniteur  d'Algerie,  journal  du  soir !  Achetez  le 
Moniteur  d'Algerie  !  "  and  from  time  to  time,  when  the  general  turmoil 
abates  for  a  sscond  or  two,  the  monotonous  thrum,  thrum,  thrum  of  a 
guitar  can  be  heard  faintly  rising  from  a  Moorish  cafe  down  by  the  water- 
side. 

Here,  in  the  billiard- room,  there  is  silence  unbroken  save  by  the 
click  of  the  balls  and  the  occasional  execrations  of  Mr.  Barrington's 
friend,  who  plays  a  very  fair  game  at  the  club  at  home,  and  is  surprised 
and  disgusted  to  find  how  little  mastery  he  has  over  foreign  balls  and  cues. 
"  Never  saw  such  a  beastly  game  in  my  life  !  "  he  exclaims  wrath- 
fully,  throwing  himself  down  upon  a  chair.  "  Might  as  well  play  with 
footballs  and  barge-poles,  by  Jove  !  I'll  trouble  you  for  the  tip  of  that 
cue !  Just  look  at  it,  will  you  !  Why  it's  a  couple  of  inches  broad." 

"  Ah,  it's  a  game  you  have  to  get  accustomed  to,"  remarks  Barrington, 
scoring  rather  neatly ;  "  but  when  you  understand  it,  it's  less  flukey  than 
ours,  and  I  really  think  there  is  more  play  in  it." 

"  Don't  see  any  play  in  it  at  all,"  growls  the  other ;  and  then  there  is 
another  long  period  of  silence.  The  little  waiter,  with  head  thrown 
back  and  open  mouth,  begins  to  snore,  and  the  clock  in  the  tower  of  the 
great  mosque  chimes  half-past  ten.  Presently  Saint-Luc  lays  down  his 
cue,  and  strolls  dejectedly  towards  the  sofa  upon  which  Leon's  long  body 
is  extended. 

"  Leon,"  says  he,  in  a  sepulchral  voice,  "  when  did  you  last  have  an 
earthquake  here  ? " 

"  An  earthquake  1  Oh,  I  hardly  remember.  We  have  a  few  slight 
shocks  every  year,  but  nobody  ever  thinks  anything  of  them.  Once,  I 
remember,  there  was  a  great  alarm  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  a  good 
many  people  rushed  out  into  the  streets,  in  very  scanty  apparel,  and  one 
silly  old  woman  jumped  out  of  window  and  broke  her  leg.  But,  after  all, 
there  was  no  damage  done.  Why  do  yoti  ask  1  " 

"  Because  I  am  quite  convinced  that  we  are  going  to  have  an  earth- 
quake to-night.  I  have  never  in  my  life  felt  in  such  low  spirits  as  I  do 
at  this  moment,  and  I  have  a  sort  of  unaccountable  sensation  of  dread, 
which,  I  take  it,  must  mean  that  the  earth  is  about  to  open  and  swallow 
me  up.  Not  that  that  would  be  such  a  great  misfortune  after  all." 

"  Bah  !  It  is  a  hot  evening,  and  you  are  tired  and  out  of  sorts,  as 
anyone  would  be  who  had  spent  three  days  all  by  himself  at  Fort 
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Napoleon  and  then  ridden  back  upon  a  lame  horse.  Come  and  have  a 
game  of  billiards,  and  let  us  think  no  more  about  earthquakes.  For  my 
part,  I  can  assure  you  that,  whatever  your  wishes  may  be,  I  should  dis- 
like nothing  more  than  being  pounded  to  death  by  a  falling  house ;  and  if 
I  thought  there  was  the  slightest  danger  of  such  a  thing  happening,  I 
should  be  out  of  this  room  in  another  moment.  Come  and  play." 

Saint-Luc  drops  into  a  chair  and  shakes  his  head.  "  I  cannot  play 
billiards  to  night,"  he  says ;  "  I  should  not  be  able  to  make  a  single 
stroke.  Ah,  Leon,  I  have  my  own  good  reasons  for  being  miserable,  as 
you  know ;  and  I  suppose  there  is  no  chance  of  an  earthquake,  or  why 
should  I  alone  be  affected  by  it  1  You  seem  in  excellent  spirits.  I  saw 
you  driving  with  that  de  Tremonville  woman  to-day,  and  she  gave  you  a 
rose,  and  you  blushed,  and  stuck  it  in  your  button-hole,  you  foolish  boy. 
Is  that  why  you  lie  smiling  there  like  a  young  god  on  Olympus  1  Don't 
be  angry,  we  men  are  all  made,  fools  of  by  women ;  we  can't  escape  our 
destiny,  and  would  not,  perhaps,  if  we  could.  Imagine  yourself  in 
paradise  while  you  can — that  is  the  truest  wisdom.  That  tumbler  at 
your  elbow  contains  nothing  but  bitter  vermouth  and  half-tepid  water, 
but  if  you  can  bring  yourself  to  quaff  it  under  the  impression  that  it  is 
nectar,  why  it  is  nectar  as  far  as  you  are  concerned.  Some  day  you 
will  discover  that  Madame  de  Tremonville  is — well,  is  a  different  person 
from  what  you  now  think  her  to  be ;  but  so  long  as  you  can  keep  your 
illusions,  why  not  do  so  ?  That  Englishman  looks  happy  too.  Did  he 
drive  back  with  her  ?  But  of  course  he  did." 

"  Well,  yes ;  but  M.  de  Fontvieille  also  took  a  seat  inside  the  carriage. 
I  heard  Jeanne  ask  him  to  do  so." 

"  You  did  ?  She  asked  him  to  take  a  seat  inside  ? "  cried  Saint-Luc 
eagerly.  "  I  wonder  what  made  her  do  that." 

"  How  can  I  tell  ?  She  was  tired  of  Mr.  Barrington  very  likely.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  they  were  not  quite  such  good  friends  after  you 
appeared  as  they  had  been  before.  Believe  me,  mon  cher,  you  have  no 
cause  for  jealousy.  Mr.  Barrington  must  return  to  England  very  soon 
now,  and  then " 

"  Ah,  then  !  " 

Bang !  bang !  from  the  further  end  of  the  room.  Barrington's 
friend,  in  a  frantic  effort  to  "  screw,"  has  driven  his  cue  through  the 
cloth,  and  sent  one  of  the  balls  spinning  off  the  table.  The  little  waiter, 
rudely  awakened  from  his  slumbers,  loses  his  balance,  falls  from  his 
perch  with  a  loud  crash,  and  then,  picking  himself  up,  and  immediately 
recovering  his  presence  of  mind,  pipes  out 

"  C'est  cinqitante  francs  le  premier  accroc,  messieurs." 

"  Oh,  oh !  I  like  that ! "  cries  the  delinquent,  indignantly. 
"  Cinquante  francs — rubbish  !  Look  here,  you  little  beggar  !  Regardez 
ici — et  la — et  la,"  pointing  to  the  traces  of  several  previous  injuries  to 
the  cloth.  "  Coupe  all  over  the  place,  you  know.  Je  paierai  cinq  francs, 
and  not  another  centime — so  you  needn't  say  any  more  about  it." 
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The  waiter  shrugs  his  shoulders  doubtfully,  and  says  he  will  consult 
the  "  patron ; "  and  peace  being  restored,  Barrington  resumes  his  cue, 
and,  adroitly  drawing  the  balls  into  a  corner,  finishes  the  game  with  a 
break  of  ten. 

The  defeated  player  paid  his  stake,  settled  with  the  waiter,  and 
after  making  some  brief  but  trenchant  observations  upon  the  game 
of  French  billiards,  took  himself  off.  Then  Barrington,  who  was  in  high 
good  humour,  both  because  he  had  won  his  game  and  on  account  of 
other  reasons,  strolled  across  the  room  and  poked  Leon  in  the  ribs  with 
his  cue. 

"  Well,  de  Mersac,"  said  he,  "  what  have  you  been  doing  with  your- 
self all  day  1  I  was  at  your  house  this  afternoon,  and  thought  I  should 
have  seen  you  there.  How  do  you  do,  M.  de  Saint- Luc  ?  You  have  just 
come  back  from  Fort  Napoleon,  I  suppose  1  " 

Old  Mr.  Ashley,  whose  property  adjoins  Barrington's  more  extensive 
one,  and  who  has  always  lived  upon  the  best  of  terms  with  his  neigh- 
bour, has  been  heard  to  say  that  the  latter  would  be  one  of  the  pleasantest- 
mannered  men  in  England  if  only  he  could  get  out  of  the  habit  of  talking 
to  others  as  though  he  were  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  true 
that  there  is  a  certain  prosperous  affability  in  the  demeanour  of  this  for- 
tunate gentleman  which  men  who  are  out  of  luck  or  out  of  temper  some- 
times find  it  hard  to  bear.  Saint-Luc  was  too  well-bred  to  answer  his 
rival  otherwise  than  politely ;  but  if  he  could  have  followed  the  bent  of 
his  own  inclinations,  and  reverted  to  the  customs  of  a  primitive  state  of 
society,  he  would  then  and  there  have  arisen  and  pommelled  him  soundly. 
That  the  man  should  look  so  disgustingly  contented  and  happy  was,  per- 
haps, not  his  fault ;  but  that  allusion  to  Fort  Napoleon  might  surely 
have  been  spared. 

There  was  an  interval  of  silence,  after  which  Leon  swung  his  long 
legs  off  the  sofa,  stretched  himself,  yawned,  and  said  he  thought  he  would 
go  and  look  in  at  the  club. 

"  I  am  going  home  to  bed  ;  and  if  you  are  wise  you  will  follow  my 
example,"  observed  Barrington,  who  knew  very  well  what  "  looking  in 
at  the  club  "  meant. 

"Ah,  but  I  am  not  wise,"  rejoined  Leon,  rather  tartly ;  for,  in  com- 
mon with  the  rest  of  humanity,  he  disliked  nothing  so  much  as  good 
advice. 

He  added,  "  You  are  coming,  are  you  not,  Saint- Luc  ] " 

The  Vicomte  fumbled  in  his  waistcoat  pocket,  and  drew  out  a  hand- 
ful of  coins  and  notes,  which  he  proceeded  to  count.  "  Yes,"  he  answered, 
when  he  had  finished  his  sum  ;  "  I  find  I  have  got  three  hundred  francs 
about  me.  That  much  I  am  prepared  to  lose,  but  I  shall  retire  as  soon 
as  my  pockets  are  empty." 

"  And  I,"  observed  Leon,  "  have  got  exactly  fifty-five  francs  fifty 
centimes ;  and  I  have  no  intention  of  retiring  before  I  am  sleepy." 

"  Then  I  can  only  hope,  for  your  sake,  that  you  will  be  sleepy  soon," 
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said  Barrington,  putting  on  his  hat.  "  Good-night,  monsieur.  Good- 
night, de  Mersac.  I  daresay  I  shall  see  you  fco-morrow." 

"  Virtue  has  spread  her  wings  and  flown,"  remarked  Saint-Luc,  as 
the  swing-door  closed  behind  the  Englishman.  "  You  are  now  alone 
with  Yice,  as  fitly  represented  in  my  humble  person.  I  beg  you  to 
observe,  however,  that  I  decline  the  additional  role  of  Temptation — I 
will  even  take  upon  myself  to  say  that,  much  as  I  enjoy  your  society,  I 
should  prefer  to  say  good-night  now." 

"  Why  1 "  asked  Leon,  rather  affronted. 

"  Firstly,  because  they  are  playing  lansquenet  at  the  club  to-night, 
and  lansquenet  is,  of  all  games  that  I  know,  the  one  at  which  large  sums 
are  most  easily  lost.  Secondly,  because  there  is  no  luck  in  the  air  to- 
night. Thirdly,  because  you  have  not  got  enough  money  in  your  pockets. 
I  have  three  hundred  francs,  the  loss  of  which  will  sober  me.  You  will 
lose  what  you  have  in  a  few  minutes,  after  which  you  will  take  to 
paper,  and  become  reckless.  Also,  your  head  is  not  so  cool  as  mine  to 
start  with." 

Looked  xipon  as  a  deterrent,  the  observation  was  scarcely  a  happy 
one.  Nobody — above  all,  no  young  man — likes  to  be  told  that  bis  head 
is  not  cool ;  nor  is  it  flattering  to  be  cautioned  against  the  seductive 
nature  of  any  amusement  by  a  man  who  is  himself  about  to  engage 
in  it. 

"  You  talk  as  if  I  were  a  baby,"  Leon  answered  in  a  tone  of  some 
annoyance.  "  I  have  played  lansquenet  before  now,  and  I  am  not  such 
a  fool  as  not  to  know  when  to  stop." 

Saint- Luc  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  I  have  warned  you,"  said  he ; 
"  I  could  do  no  more.  I  hope  you  will  recollect  that  to-morrow  morn- 
ing when  you  wake  up  with  a  headache,  and  try  to  calculate  the  amount 
of  your  losses.  Probably,  however,  you  will  blame  me — and  so  will 
others.  That  will  be  nothing  more  than  my  usual  luck." 

"  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  sort,"  answered  Leon  ;  "  and  I  don't  know 
whom  you  mean  by  others.  When  I  lose  my  money,  I  generally  keep 
the  fact  to  myself." 

"  Do  you  1 "  said  Saint- Luc.  "  I  have  never  been  able  to  achieve  such 
reticence.  But  it  does  not  much  matter.  Things  can  hardly  be  much 
worse  with  me  than  they  are  already.  Shall  we  go  ?  " 

Leon  understood  it  all,  and  was  not  best  pleased.  Jeanne  had  been 
the  kindest  of  sisters  to  him,  and  he  had  a  reverence  and  respect  for  her 
rather  filial  than  fraternal ;  still  few  sons  can  bear  with  equanimity  the 
idea  that  their  mother  has  requested  a  stranger  to  keep  them  OUT;  of 
mischief,  and  Leon,  as  he  held  open  the  door  for  his  friend  to  pass  out, 
said  to  himself  that  the  time  had  come  for  him  to  shake  off  feminine 
rule. 

The  two  men  descended  the  stairs  together  in  silence,  and  a  few  steps 
brought  them  to  the  door  of  the  club,  which  occupied  the  first  floor  of  a 
large  corner  house.  The  room  which  they  presently  entered  was  a  lofty 
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and  spacious  one,  lighted  by  a  big  crystal  chandelier,  and  furnished 
with  a  multiplicity  of  easy  chairs.  In  some  of  these  a  few  members 
were  dozing ;  a  little  knot  of  idlers  were  smoking  on  the  balcony, 
and  at  the  further  end  of  the  room  some  eight  or  ten  men,  mostly 
officers  in  the  Chasseurs  d'Afrique,  were  congregated  round  a  card- 
table.  One  of  the  latter  wheeled  round  as  the  newcomers  approached, 
and  beckoned  to  them. 

"  Come  and  bring  ITS  a  change  of  luck,"  he  cried.  "  There  never 
was  such  a  dull  game  as  this  since  the  world  began  !  Would  you  believe 
that  we  have  been  playing  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  that  nobody 
has  lost  a  sou  except  myself,  who  am  minus  three  napoleons." 

"  I  have  lost  five,"  said  another  man  in  a  rather  aggrieved  tone. 

"  And  ought  to  have  lost  five  hundred,"  retorted  the  first  speaker. 
"  What  is  the  use  of  playing  with  a  man  like  you,  who  always  make  a 
point  of  throwing  good  money  after  bad,  if  nobody  is  ever  to  get  a 
deal  ?  I  don't  think  any  single  dealer  has  had  more  than  two  turns." 

"  Be  comforted,  de  Monceaux,"  said  Saint-Luc,  seating  himself  on  the 
left  hand  of  the  grumbler.  "  I  have  brought  three  hundred  francs  with 
me  for  the  express  purpose  of  losing  them,  and  perhaps  some  share  of  the 
plunder  may  find  its  way  into  your  pocket." 

"  Not  if  you  sit  there,"  rejoined  the  other.  "  Your  stake  will  be 
covered  three  times  over  before  I  get  a  chance  of  putting  anything  on. 
If  you  think  you  are  going  to  have  bad  luck,  for  Heaven's  sake  seat 
yourself  above  instead  of  below  me." 

But  Leon  had  taken  the  chair  next  to  that  which  Saint-Luc  now 
occupied,  and  the  kind-hearted  Yicomte  thought  it  might  be  for  the 
young  man's  benefit  that  he  should  have  a  mentor  at  his  elbow,  so 
he  shook  his  head. 

"  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  change  places  now,"  he  said.  "  But  we 
are  interrupting  the  game.  Whose  deal  is  it  1 " 

"  It  is  mine,  I  believe,"  answered  de  Monceaux ;  "  but  I  have  no 
confidence  in  these  cards.  I  propose  that  we  have  fresh  ones,  and  begin 
over  again." 

So  two  new  packs  were  brought,  and  being  dealt  round,  the  lowest 
card  fell  to  Saint-Luc,  who  thus  became  dealer,  much  to  the  disgust  of 
his  neighbour. 

"  Is  that  what  you  call  bad  luck  ?  "  exclaimed  that  ill-used  person, 
indignantly.  "  I  might  have  known  how  it  would  be  !  And  now  I  will 
lay  a  hundred  francs  to  fifty  that  you  win  six  times,  provided  you  leave 
the  stake  up." 

Saint-Luc  took  the  bet,  laid  a  napoleon  on  the  table  as  his  stake, 
and  began  to  deal. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 
LANSQUENET. 

MOST  people,  probably,  are  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  lansquenet ;  but, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not,  a  short  explanation  shall  be  given — 
the  more  willingly  as  the  game  is  one  of  an  engaging  simplicity. 
The  dealer,  after  laying  down  a  stake,  the  amount  of  which  is  left  to  his 
option,  turns  up  the  first  two  cards  of  the  pack,  one  for  himself  and  one 
for  the  table ;  he  then  proceeds  to  deal  out  the  cards  till  one  of  the  same 
number  as  either  of  those  already  displayed  appears.  Should  the  table 
win,  he  loses  his  stake  and  the  deal  passes ;  but  if  his  own  card  prove 
successful,  he  may  either  pocket  his  winnings  and  surrender  his  deal  to 
the  next  player,  or  leave  both  winnings  and  stake  up,  and  continue. 
The  stake  may  be  covered  by  one  or  more  of  the  players,  the  left-hand 
neighbour  of  the  dealer  having  the  first  choice.  In  the  present  instance, 
Leon  being  seated  next  to  Saint-Luc,  at  once  covered  the  modest 
napoleon  staked  by  his  friend. 

Saint-Luc  won,  and  left  the  two  gold  pieces  on  the  table,  and  Leon 
once  more  monopolised  the  play.  The  dealer  won  again,  and  again,  and 
yet  again,  but  at  the  fifth  time  the  luck  turned,  and  the  young  marquis 
had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  back  the  scraps  of  paper  on  which  he 
had  scribbled  the  amount  of  his  debts,  together  with  twenty  francs  of 
winnings. 

"  That  is  not  the  way  to  play  lansquenet,  my  friend,"  whispered 
Saint-Luc ;  but  Leon,  in  answer  to  the  good-natured  warning,  only 
shrugged  his  shoulders  impatiently,  and  muttered,  "  Je  sais  ce  que  je 
fais"  which,  if  true,  was  a  statement  little  creditable  to  his  understand- 
ing. He  put  up  forty  francs  and  lost  them  immediately.  Then,  for 
a  time,  he  got  no  chance  of  losing  or  winning,  and  sat  drumming  on  the 
table  and  fidgeting  restlessly  in  his  chair  after  the  manner  of  inexpe- 
rienced gamblers,  who  are  seldom  contented  unless  they  can  be  in  the 
thick  of  the  fray. 

The  game  did  not  at  first  prove  an  exciting  one.  There  were  no 
long  deals,  very  little  money  changed  hands,  and  at  the  end  of  an  hour 
the  only  player  upon  whom  Fortune  seemed  to  have  smiled  at  all  was 
Saint-Luc,  who  had  a  little  pile  of  gold  before  him ;  whereas  Leon, 
whose  few  coins  had  long  since  vanished,  had  sent  some  three  hundred 
francs  worth  of  his  signatures  to  different  parts  of  the  table,  and  was  a 
little  inclined  to  be  querulous  over  his  losses. 

Poor  Leon  had  not  yet  learnt  that  the  first  duty  of  a  gambler  is  to 
preserve  an  aspect  of  equanimity,  and  that  though  men  will  bear  with 
fools,  and  will  even  show  marvellous  patience  with  rogues,  they  will  not 
tolerate  one  who  bursts  into  lamentations  over  his  bad  luck.  He  offended 
in  this  way  more  than  once  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  but,  perhaps,  in 
consideration  of  his  inexperience,  he  might  have  been  allowed  to  escape 
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unrebuked,  had  he  not  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  foul  of  M.  de  Monceaux. 
That  gentleman,  who  was  no  longer  in  his  first  youth,  and  had  long 
since  discovered  that  the  pastimes  of  this  world  are  but  weariness  and 
vexation  of  spirit,  unless  they  can  be  made  to  conduce  to  its  comforts,  was 
accustomed  in  card-playing,  as  in  all  other  pursuits,  to  regulate  his  con- 
duct in  accordance  with  certain  well  defined  principles.  Throughout  the 
evening  he  had  been  playing  with  more  skill  than  good  fortune,  but  he 
serenely  bided  his  time,  knowing  that  to  him  who  waits  opportunity  will 
surely  arrive.  Now  it  came  to  pass  that  Leon,  in  pursuance  of  his 
absurd  system  of  doubling,  had  taken  up  the  whole  of  the  stake  during  a 
rather  longer  deal  than  usual.  He  was  some  distance  away  from  the 
dealer,  but  none  of  the  intervening  players  had  cared  to  interfere  with 
the  young  man  after  the  first  round,  till  some  eight  hundred  francs  were 
on  the  table.  It  was  then  that  M.  de  Monceaux,  having  carefully  calcu- 
lated that  the  chances  were  now  about  ten  to  one  in  his  favour,  stepped 
in,  and,  in  the  exercise  of  his  undoubted  right  as  next  player  to  the 
dealer,  covered  the  whole  sum,  won  it,  and  quietly  swept  it  down. 

"  C'est  trop  fort ! "  exclaimed  Leon,  throwing  himself  back  in  his 
chair.  And  indeed  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  incident  was  one  which 
might  have  tried  the  patience  of  many  an  older  man. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  de  Monceaux  suavely,  bending  forward  as 
he  spoke,  "  you  said  something  ? " 

Leon  frowned,  but  made  no  reply. 

"  Perhaps,"  continued  de  Monceaux,  with  increasing  politeness, "  M.  le 
Marquis  has  not  often  played  this  game.  Am  I  wrong  in  conjecturing 
from  his  manner  that  he  believes  me  to  have  infringed  some  rule?  In 
such  a  case  he  would  do  well  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  committee  of  the 
club.  Or  if  anything  in  my  personal  conduct  should  have  displeased 
M.  le  Marquis,  nothing  would  give  me  greater  pleasure  than  to " 

"  Nonsense  !  "  interposed  Saint-Luc  hastily.  "  Nobody  is  com- 
plaining of  you,  de  Monceaux ;  and  we  are  all  waiting  for  you  to 
deal." 

De  Monceaux  shrugged  his  shoulders,  picked  up  the  cards,  won  three 
times  running,  and  then  took  down  his  gains. 

"  I  trust  M.  le  Marquis  does  not  object  to  the  deal  passing,"  he  re- 
marked, as  he  handed  the  pack  to  his  neighbour. 

"  I  object  to  nothing,"  returned  Leon,  wrathfully  ;  "  but  this  I  must 
say " 

He  was  cut  short  by  a  smart  blow  across  his  shins.  Saint-Luc 
had  opened  his  long  legs  like  a  pair  of  scissors  and  bestowed  this 
gentle  correction  impartially  on  his  right  hand  and  on  his  left. 

"  Be  quiet,  Leon,"  he  muttered ;  and  then,  turning  to  de  Monceaux, 
"  Hold  your  tongue,  you  old  fire-eater,  and  don't  quarrel  with  boys.  If 
you  must  fight,  come  out  with  me  to-morrow  morning,  and  you  shall  see 
whether  I  am  still  as  good  a  match  for  you  as  I  used  to  be  with  the  foils 
at  Saint-Cyr." 
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At  this  de  Monceaux,  who  was  a  good-natured  fellow  enough,  laughed 
and  said,  "  No,  thank  you,"  and  so  peace  was  restored. 

Often  afterwards  Saint-Luc  wondered  whether  it  was  destiny  or  mere 
absence  of  mind  that  led  him  to  begin  his  deal  by  putting  up  so  large  a 
stake  as  two  hundred  francs.  He  had  hitherto  taken  little  interest  in 
the  game,  having  altogether  failed  to  find  sufficient  excitement  therein  to 
divert  his  thoughts  from  the  channel  in  which  they  had  so  steadily  run 
of  late  ;  and  though  the  corporeal  presence  of  the  Vicomte  de  Saint-Luc 
had  been  visible  at  the  card-table,  pale,  handsome,  imperturbable,  staking 
according  to  the  dictates  of  prudence  and  winning  moderately — the  man 
himself  had  been  wandering  sadly  enough  in  distant  places — under  the 
stars  at  Fort  Napoleon,  in  the  garden  of  the  Campagne  de  Mersac, 
through  the  empty  rooms  of  his  own  deserted  Norman  chateau — who 
knows  where  1  The  little  dispute  between  Leon  and  de  Monceaux  had 
brought  him  back  to  realities  for  a  moment,  but  now  he  had  drifted 

O  ' 

away  again,  and  pushed  up  the  ten  gold  pieces  mechanically,  forgetting, 
perhaps,  that  he  was  no  longer  in  Paris,  but  in  an  Algerian  club,  where 
such  sums  were  more  or  less  of  a  phenomenon. 

L£on  immediately  covered  the  stake.  The  occurrences  of  the  last  five 
minutes  had  not  tended  to  soothe  the  irritability  of  that  foolish  young 
man,  or  to  bring  him  to  a  calmer  and  wiser  frame  of  mind.  He  was 
angry  with  himself,  which  was  reasonable  enough ;  he  was  very  angry 
with  de  Monceaux,  which  was  perhaps  excusable  ;  but  it  was  certainly 
most  unjust  of  him  to  be  furious  against  Saint-Luc,  who  had  just  got 
him  out  of  an  awkward  scrape.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that 
gratitude  for  such  good  offices  is  seldom  forthcoming  upon  the  spur  of 
the  moment.  But  lastly,  and  most  foolishly  of  all,  Leon  was  indignant 
with  Luck  ;  and  it  was  with  an  insane  determination  to  conquer  that 
pitiless  abstraction  that  he  pushed  a  slip  of  paper  representing  two 
hundred  francs  in  front  of  Saint-Luc's  ten  napoleons,  and  lost  it.  Four 
hundred,  then  eight  hundred,  then  sixteen  hundred  francs  went  the  same 
way.  Saint-Luc  went  on  dealing,  and  L£on  set  his  teeth  and  continued 
to  stake. 

The  rest  of  the  players,  being  thus  debarred  from  taking  any  part  in 
the  game,  looked  on  with  calmness  not  unmixed  with  disgust. 

When  a  man  begins  his  deal  by  putting  up  two  hundred  francs,  it  is 
natural  to  expect  that  the  greater  part  of  the  company  may  be  able  to 
secure  some  interest  in  the  result,  or,  failing  that,  that  they  may  at  least 
have  the  consolation  of  witnessing  an  exciting  contest  between  him  and 
the  adventurous  gambler  who  has  chosen  to  oppose  him  alone.  But  in 
the  present  instance  there  was  no  prospect  of  any  such  solace.  It  was 
evident  enough  that  Saint-Luc  did  not  choose  to  win  his  friend's  money  ; 
that  he  would  go  on  till  he  lost ;  that  the  original  stake  would  be  the 
only  sum  that  would  change  hands,  and  that  the  turning  up  of  card  after 
card  was,  therefore,  a  pure  waste  of  time. 

"  I  will  never  sit  down  to  a  card-table  with  that  young  imbecile 
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again,"  muttered  de  Monceaux  to  his  neighbour.     To  which  the  other  re- 
plied, 

(<  Nor  I — unless  he  likes  to  play  with  me  alone." 
Meanwhile  Saint- Luc  was  having  a  run  of  good  fortune  such  as  had 
not  been  witnessed  in  that  club  for  many  a  long  day.  Time  after  time 
the  dealer's  card  came  up  victorious,  and  some  languid  interest  began  to 
be  manifested  in  the  large  amount  of  money  on  the  table,  which  had  now 
reached  no  less  a  sum  than  fifty  thousand  francs  odd.  The  figures  might 
be  nearly  nominal,  still  more  than  one  person  present  felt  a  thrill  on  see- 
ing before  him  the  palpable  result  of  a  two  hundred  francs'  stake  and  nine 
successive  wins.  A  few  bets  were  exchanged  as  to  how  long  the  luck 
would  hold ;  and  when  Leon,  with  hands  that  trembled  a  little,  added 
another  piece  of  paper  to  those  already  before  the  dealer,  thus  making  up 
a  total  of  over  one  hundred  thousand  francs,  there  was  a  general  hush  and 
expectancy,  and  all  eyes  were  turned  upon  the  dealer. 

Saint-Luc,  impassive  and  indifferent,  took  the  pack  in  his  hand  and 
turned  up  the  first  two  cards — two  tens.  There  was  a  general  stir  and 
hum,  and  somebody  called  out — 

"  The  dealer  takes  down  half  the  stakes." 

"  Not  unless  he  likes,  I  think,"  said  Saint-Luc,  looking  up.  "  I  pre- 
fer to  leave  it  as  it  is." 

"  You  have  no  choice,"  said  de  Monceaux.  "  We  made  it  a  rule  here 
long  ago  that  where  two  cards  of  equal  value  were  turned  up,  the  dealer 
must  either  take  down  the  whole  stake  and  let  the  deal  pass,  or  half  of  it, 
and  continue  to  deal." 

"  I  never  heard  of  such  a  rule  in  Paris,"  answered  Saint-Luc,  mani- 
festly annoyed. 

"It  is  the  rule  here  though,"  persisted  de  Monceaux.  "We  had 
several  discussions  about  the  matter,  and  we  all  agreed  that  it  would  be 
more  satisfactory  to  oblige  the  dealer  to  take  advantage  of  exceptionally 
favourable  circumstances.  There  were  some  people  who  felt  a  delicacy — 
you  understand." 

Of  course  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  said.  If  you  play  in  a  club 
you  must  conform  to  its  rules,  however  absurd.  Saint- Luc,  with  a 
slightly  clouded  brow,  withdrew  paper  to  the  amount  of  fifty-one 
thousand  two  hundred  francs.  The  like  amount  remaining  on  the  table 
was  at  once  covered  by  Leon,  whose  agitation  had  now  passed  his  powers 
of  concealment.  Come  what  might,  he  must  now  lose  over  two  thousand 
pounds,  and  how  to  raise  the  money  he  scarcely  knew. 

Saint-Luc  turned  up  the  next  two  cards — two  sevens  !  Leon  might 
have  used  any  language  he  pleased  about  his  luck  now  without  fear  of 
shocking  any  one's  sense  of  propriety.  The  sympathies  of  the  whole 
company  were  with  him,  and  found  vent  in  a  subdued  murmur  which 
circled  round  the  table.  It  was  indeed  a  more  cruel  blow  than  any  man 
could  have  anticipated  that  he  should  not  only  lose  his  money  twice 
running  through  an  altogether  exceptional  coincidence,  but  that  he  should 
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lose  it  to  a  man  who  had  plainly  shown  that  he  did  not  desire  to  win  it. 
Leon,  however,  held  his  peace.  He  had  defied  luck,  and  had  got  thoroughly 
beaten  •  the  shock  had  stunned  and  sobered  him  at  the  same  time.  One 
thing  only  remained  for  him  to  do.  He  once  more  covered  the  dealer's 
stake,  and,  resting  his  head  on  his  hand,  awaited  the  end. 

What  that  end  would  be  no  one  could  doubt.  The  appearance  of 
another  tie  would  have  been  little  short  of  a  miracle ;  the  dealer  had 
already  won  eleven  times  in  succession,  and  the  chances  against  his  doing 
so  again  were  almost  incalculable.  Moreover,  it  was  quite  clear  that  he 
intended  to  go  on  till  he  should  lose.  L£on  himself  could  not  but  perceive 
this  ;  yet  his  hands  grew  cold  and  his  heart  thumped  as  Saint-Luc  pro- 
ceeded to  turn  up  the  cards — a  nine  for  himself  and  a  two  for  his 
antagonist.  With  calm,  almost  cruel,  deliberation,  and  in  a  profound 
silence,  the  Vicomte  went  on  through  the  pack.  Ten — king — three — 
five — would  it  never  come  ?  Somebody  in  the  distance  slammed  a  door, 
and  Saint-Luc  paused  for  a  moment  and  looked  over  his  shoulder.  Then 
he  continued  as  slowly  as  before.  Eight — six — ace — seven — four — nine  I 
For  the  twelfth  time  the  stake  had  fallen  to  the  dealer. 

"And  I  who  never,  in  the  course  of  a  long  and  eventful  career,  have 
won  so  much  as  six  times  running  !  "  exclaimed  de  Monceaux,  naturally 
indignant  at  such  a  waste  of  Fortune's  best  gifts.  "  Mon  cher"  he  added, 
turning  to  Saint-Luc,  "  I  propose  to  you  that  we  start  to-morrow  for 
Monaco.  I  will  get  a  week's  leave  from  my  general ;  I  will  watch  your 
play  and  humbly  follow  it,  and  I  will  return  here  rich  enough  to  offer 
the  best  dinner  that  Algiers  can  produce  to  all  the  company. 

But  Saint-Luc  paid  no  attention  to  him.  He  glanced  round  the 
table,  looked  rather  oddly  for  an  instant  at  Leon's  pale  face  and  flashing 
eyes,  and  then,  gathering  together  the  accumulation  of  paper  before  him, 
delivered  up  the  cards  to  his  neighbour,  remarking  calmly,  as  he  leant 
back  in  his  chair,  "  The  deal  passes." 

The  reader  may,  perhaps,  at  some  time  have  happened  to  watch  two 
dogs  playing  at  fighting — snapping,  snarling,  showing  glistening  fangs, 
and  rolling  one  another  over  in  the  dust,  but  all  the  time  with  an 
evident  tacit  understanding  that  there  was  no  real  quarrel  between  them. 
And  then  he  may  have  seen  one  of  them,  with  a  swift,  sudden  change 
from  play  into  grim  earnest,  fasten  upon  the  other  and  kill  him  then  and 
there,  before  ever  the  poor  brute  has  had  time  to  understand  what  is 
happening  to  him.  Greyhounds,  collies,  and  other  sharp-nosed  dogs  will 
do  so  sometimes.  Anyone  who  has  witnessed  such  a  little  tragedy,  and 
recollects  what  his  feelings  were  at  the  time  towards  the  murderer,  may 
form  an  idea  of  the  light  in  which  Saint-Luc's  unexpected  action  caused 
him  to  be  regarded  by  those  who  sat  at  the  table  with  him.  No  one 
spoke — indeed,  there  was  nothing  to  be  said  ;  what  had  been  done  was 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  game,  but  there  was  not  a 
man  present  who  did  not  feel  that  the  poor  young  marquis  had  been  not 
only  cruelly  treated  by  his  friend,  but  morally  defrauded.  Who  could 
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suppose  that  lie  would  have  gone  on  staking  in  the  mad  way  he  had  done 
if  he  had  not  shared  the  general  conviction  that  his  enormous  losses  were 
not  meant  to  be  serious?  And  the  fact  that  Saint-Luc  had  actually  won 
over  four  thousand  pounds  already  made  his  conduct  the  more  inexcus- 
able. In  the  first  glow  of  their  generous  sympathy  and  indignation,  these 
young  fellows  would  willingly  have  placed  their  purses  at  the  disposition 
of  the  victim,  though,  to  be  sure,  that  would  have  helped  but  little,  for 
not  one  of  them  could  have  paid  a  twentieth  part  of  what  he  owed. 

Leon,  in  this  trying  crisis  of  his  life,  bore  himself  with  a  dignity  and 
fortitude  which  at  once  blotted  out  the  memory  of  his  previous  petulance. 
He  rose  slowly,  and  stood  for  a  moment,  resting  his  hands  upon  the  table 
and  looking  round  him.  To  his  dying  day  Leon  will  remember  that 
scene.  The  great  airy  room,  with  its  polished  floor  and  its  lace  curtains 
swaying  in  the  night  breeze ;  the  green  card-table  flooded  with  soft  light 
from  above,  the  gold-laced  staff- uniforms  and  the  pale  blue  jackets  of  the 
Chasseurs  d'Afrique,  the  circle  of  curious,  startled,  upturned  faces, 
de  Monceaux  frowning  a  little  and  twisting  his  waxed  moustache,  Saint- 
Luc  staring  steadily  before  him,  with  a  countenance  devoid  of  any  ex- 
pression whatever — all  these,  together  with  a  dozen  other  petty  details, 
make  up  a  picture  which  Leon  can  summon  up  at  will,  and  which  has 
often  revisited  him  when  he  would  have  been  very  glad  to  forget  it.  He 
remembers,  too,  the  odd  feeling  of  unreality  which  took  hold  of  him,  the 
half  doubt  as  to  his  own  identity,  his  wonder  at  finding  his  voice  so  clear 
and  steady  and  under  control. 

"  I  think  I  will  go  away  now,"  he  said.  "  I  have  lost  a  good  deal  of 
money — rather  more  than  I  can  afford.  I  shall  be  able  to  pay  everybody 
to-morrow,  except  M.  de  Saint-Luc,  whom  I  shall  have  to  ask  fora  little 
time."  In  truth  the  poor  lad  hardly  knew  what  he  was  saying,  but  felt 
only  that  something  must  be  said,  and  that  he  must  not  disgrace  himself. 
He  paused — then  bowing,  added,  "  Good-night,  messieurs,"  and  walked 
across  the  room  and  out  of  the  house. 

Those  who  were  left  sat  in  silence  till  his  echoing  footsteps  died 
away  in  the  distance,  and  then  de  Monceaux  remarked,  "  That  young  man 
will  go  and  drown  himself." 

"  No,  he  will  not,"  answered  Saint-Luc,  with  a  quiet  smile.  "  He  is 
a  brave  fellow,  and  will  turn  out  well  yet." 

"  Parbleu ! — if  you  have  left  him  the  means,  he  may,"  returned 
de  Monceaux,  rather  roughly,  for  he  was  disgusted  at  his  friend's 
cynicism. 

Saint-Luc  turned  in  his  chair,  so  as  to  face  the  aide-de-camp,  and 
looked  him  full  in  the  eyes.  "  A  little  time  ago,"  he  said,  "  you  were 
ready  to  kill  young  de  Mersac  because  he  did  not  seem  satisfied  with  your 
manner  of  playing.  Do  you  want  to  quarrel  with  me  now  for  following 
your  example  ? " 

"  I  seek  no  quai-rels,  and  refuse  none,"  replied  de  Monceaux,  curtly. 
"  For  the  moment  I  am  going  home  to  bed ;  I  have  had  enough  of  play 
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for  one  night."   And  so  saying,  he  rose,  buckled  on  his  sword,  and  strode 
away. 

Perhaps  he  was  not  sorry  to  escape  without  further  words.  Had  it 
been  a  question  of  challenging  any  other  man  than  Saint-Luc,  he  might 
have  been  less  placable,  but  he  knew  that  he  might  as  well  stand  up 
against  a  mitrailleuse  as  against  that  notorious  duellist.  And,  after  all, 
it  was  not  his  business  to  fight  other  men's  battles.  His  departure  was 
the  signal  for  a  general  move,  and  presently  Saint-Luc  found  himself 
the  sole  tenant  of  the  club. 

Leon,  meanwhile,  had  wandered  out  into  the  street,  with  no  very 
distinct  idea  as  to  where  he  was  or  what  he  intended  to  do.  After  a 
time  he  found  himself  sitting  on  one  of  the  benches  in  the  empty  Place 
du  Gouvernement,  and,  taking  out  a  pencil  and  a  bit  of  paper,  began  to 
add  up  his  losses.  The  calculation  did  not  take  long.  To  de  Monceaux 
and  one  or  two  other  players  he  owed  some  small  sums  amounting  in  all 
to  something  over  fifty  pounds,  and  to  Saint-Luc  exactly  two  hundred 
and  fifty- five  thousand  eight  hundred  francs.  For  a  long  time  he  sat 
staring  stupidly  at  the  figures,  and  struggling  in  vain  to  realise  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  catastrophe  that  had  occurred ;  then,  all  of  a  sudden,  the 
true  nature  of  his  position  seemed  to  flash  across  him  with  horrible  dis- 
tinctness. He  was  very  nearly  ruined.  Every  invested  penny  he  had 
in  the  world  would  not  realise  the  required  amount.  He  had  sold  out  a 
large  portion  of  his  patrimony  since  he  had  come  of  age,  acting  under 
good  advice  in  so  doing,  and  expending  the  ready  money  thus  acquired 
in  the  purchase  of  fresh  land  and  in  farm  improvements.  Within  the 
last  few  months  he  had  bought  a  great  many  costly  agricultural 
machines,  which  would,  he  was  convinced,  make  him  a  richer  man  in 
the  long  run,  though  it  was  only  too  certain  that,  if  sold  at  the  present 
time,  they  would  not  fetch  half  their  value.  Upon  the  whole,  it  would 
cost  him  a  great  deal  more  than  ten  thousand  pounds  to  pay  Saint- Luc. 
Nor  was  there  anyone  to  whom  he  could  apply  for  temporary  aid.  The 
Duchess  had  only  a  life-interest  in  her  income,  M.  de  Fontvieille  had 
long  since  sunk  his  small  fortune  in  an  annuity,  and  Jeanne's  share  of 
her  father's  estate  was,  of  course,  held  in  trust  for  her.  What  was  to  be 
done  ?  Leon  could  see  nothing  for  it  but  that  he  must  sell  his  house  and 
part  of  his  lands  for  what  they  would  fetch,  and  retire  to  that  lonely 
farm  on  the  Metidja  plain  of  which  mention  has  already  been  made. 
Jeanne,  he  thought,  might  live,  till  her  marriage,  with  the  Duchess,  who 
would  now  have  to  seek  a  new  home.  It  was  all  very  hard,  poor  Leon 
could  not  help  thinking.  A  man  makes  a  fool  of  himself  during  one 
brief  half-hour,  and  is  crippled  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Surely  |the 
punishment  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  offence  !  And  not  the  least 
part  of  his  misery  was  the  anticipation  of  the  story  he  would  have  to 
relate  at  home  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  How  should  he  ever  bring 
himself  to  tell  what  must  be  told  1  Could  he  call  his  sister,  who  had 
devoted  her  whole  life  to  him,  and  the  kindly,  worldly,  fussy  old  woman 
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who  had  treated  him  with  all  a  mother's  fondness,  if  not  with  quite  a 
mother's  discretion,  and  who  had  spoilt,  admired,  and  idolised  him  from 
his  cradle — could  he  face  them,  and  say,  "  My  good  people,  I  am  very 
sorry,  but  you  will  have  to  leave  your  old  home,  and  the  familiar  rooms, 
and  the  garden,  and  the  orchard,  and  the  woods  that  you  loved,  and  look 
out  for  some  much  less  spacious  habitation.  I  lost  a  small  fortune  at 
lansquenet  last  night,  and  now  I  have  got  to  sell  house  and  land,  and 
make  a  fresh  start.  As  for  you,  you  will  be  a  little  pinched  ;  you  will 
have  to  economise  here  and  there,  and  do  without  some  of  the  small 
luxuries  which  you  have  come  to  consider  as  necessaries.  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  live  with  you  myself " 

"  My  God  !  I  can't  do  it ! "  broke  off  poor  Leon  aloud. 

And  then,  for  a  moment,  some  such  thought  as  that  which  had 
occurred  to  de  Monceaux  did  cross  his  mind.  Yonder  lay  the  sea,  calm, 
silent,  and  grey  with  the  first  glimmer  of  dawn.  It  would  be  easy 
enough  to  take  a  boat  and  row  out  beyond  the  breakwater,  after  sunrise, 
and  bathe.  The  best  of  swimmers  may  be  seized  with  cramp — there 
would  be  no  scandal.  But  here  common  sense  stepped  in,  and  pointed 
out  that  in  this  direction  lay  no  hope  of  honourable  escape.  It  was 
certain  that  Saint-Luc  must  be  paid ;  and  Leon,  even  if  he  avoided  the 
grief  and  shame  of  meeting  those  dearest  to  him  again,  must  leave 
them,  as  a  legacy,  some  record  of  his  debt.  He  tried  to  summon  up  all 
his  courage,  and  said  to  himself  that  since  he  was  obliged  to  do  what  he 
would  rather  die  than  do,  he  would  at  least  go  through  it  without  flinch- 
ing. He  would  tell  his  story  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  he  thought,  and 
get  it  over.  There  would  be  no  use  in  weeping,  or  execrating  his  folly,  or 
entreating  for  pardon.  They  would  understand  better  than  he  could  ex- 
press to  them  how  miserable  he  was.  Yes,  he  would  tell  Jeanne  first 
and  then  the  Duchess,  and  in  ten  minutes  it  would  all  be  done.  He 
had  heard  of  surgical  operations  which  had  lasted  much  longer  than  that, 
and  men  had  lived  through  them,  and  been  able  to  speak  of  them  calmly 
in  after  years.  But  when  he  pictured  to  himself  what  would  follow — 
the  Duchess's  tears  and  lamentations,  as  she  made  her  preparations  for 
departure — Jeanne  moving  silently  from  room  to  room,  packing  and 
arranging,  with  a  grave,  sorrowful  face,  worse  than  any  outspoken  re- 
proach, his  fortitude  gave  way,  and  throwing  his  arms  over  the  back  of 
the  bench  he  hid  his  face  in  them  and  groaned. 

After  a  time  some  one  came  behind  him  and  touched  him  gently  on 
the  shoulder. 

He  started  up,  and  saw  Saint- Luc. 

"  Oh,  is  it  you,  Saint-Luc  ?  "  said  he,  in  a  hurried,  confused  manner. 
"  I  will  be  with  you  directly.  I  must  just  speak  to  my  sister  and  the 
Duchess — it  will  not  take  ten  minutes — and  then  I  will  come  back.  I 
have  added  up  what  I  owe  you,  and  it  comes  to  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  thousand  eight  hundred  francs,  I  think.  I  shall  be  able  to  pay  you 
before  very  long ;  but  you  will  understand  that  it  takes  a  little  time." 
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Saint-Luc  did  not  reply,  but,  passing  his  arm  through  Leon's,  led  him 
away  towards  the  Hotel  d'Orient.  The  young  man  made  no  resistance 
till  they  had  reached  the  door,  then  he  started  and  drew  back.  "  Where 
are  we  1 "  he  asked,  pushing  his  hat  back  from  his  forehead.  "  This  is 
your  hotel,  is  it  not  ?  I  think  I  must  have  fallen  asleep.  I  must  be 
going  home  now." 

"  Not  at  this  hour,"  said  Saint-Luc,  quietly.  "  It  is  morning  already, 
and  you  would  disturb  them.  You  can  have  the  bedroom  next  to  mine, 
and  if  you  have  anything  to  say  about  money  matters,  we  will  discuss  it 
at  breakfast.  In  the  meantime,  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  take  off 
your  clothes  and  get  to  sleep." 

The  young  man  made  seme  faint  effort  at  opposition,  but  he  was  too 
confused  and  weary  to  hold  out  long ;  and  half  an  hour  afterwards  he 
was  in  bed,  and  sleeping  as  soundly  as  if  the  events  of  the  evening  had 
been  merely  a  troubled  dream. 

Saint-Luc  peeped  in  at  him  presently  through  the  half-open  door, 
and  then  stealing  away  on  tip-toe  to  his  own  window,  lighted  a  cigar 
and  watched  the  sun  rise  from  behind  the  shadowy  Djurdjura  range. 
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THE  pliilosopher  Epictetus,  who  had  a  school  at  Nicopolis  in  Epirus  at 
the  end  of  the  first  century  of  our  era,  thus  apostrophises  a  young  gentle- 
man whom  he  supposes  to  be  applying  to  him  for  education  : — 

"  Young  sir,  at  home  you  have  been  at  fisticuffs  with  the  man-servant, 
you  have  turned  the  house  upside  down,  you  have  been  a  nuisance  to 
the  neighbours ;  and  do  you  come  here  with  the  composed  face  of  a  sage, 
and  mean  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  lesson,  and  to  criticise  my  want  of 
point  1  You  have  entered  here  with  envy  and  chagrin  in  your  heart, 
humiliated  at  not  getting  your  allowance  paid  you  from  home ;  and  you 
sit  with  your  mind  full,  in  the  intervals  of  the  lecture,  of  how  your  father 
behaves  to  you,  and  how  your  brother.  What  are  the  people  down  at 
home  saying  about  me  1 — They  are  thinking  :  Now  he  is  getting  on  ! 
they  are  saying :  He  will  come  home  a  walking  dictionary  ! — Yes,  and  I 
should  like  to  go  home  a  walking  dictionary ;  but  then  there  is  a  deal  of 
work  required,  and  nobody  sends  me  anything,  and  the  bathing  here  at 
Nicopolis  is  dirty  and  nasty ;  things  are  all  bad  at  home,  and  all  bad 
here." 

Nobody  can  say  that  the  bathing  at  Eton  is  dirty  and  nasty.  But 
at  Eton,  as  at  Nicopolis,  the  moral  disposition  in  which  the  pupil  arrives 
at  school,  the  thoughts  and  habits  which  he  brings  with  him  from  home 
and  from  the  social  order  in  which  he  moves,  must  necessarily  affect  his 
power  of  profiting  by  what  his  schoolmasters  have  to  teach  him.  This 
necessity  is  common  to  all  schooling.  You  cannot  escape  from  it  here, 
no  more  could  they  at  Nicopolis.  Epictetus,  however,  was  fully  per- 
suaded that  what  he  had  to  teach  was  valuable  if  the  mental  and  moral 
frame  of  his  pupils  were  but  healthy  enough  to  permit  them  to  profit  by 
it.  I  hope  the  Eton  masters  have  the  same  conviction  as  to  the  native 
value  of  what  they  teach.  But  you  know  how  many  doubters  and 
deniers  of  the  value  of  a  classical  education  we  nowadays  meet  with. 
Let  us  put  aside  all  that  is  said  of  the  idleness,  extravagance,  and  self- 
indulgence  of  the  schoolboy :  this  may  pair  off  with  the  complaint  of 
Epictetus  about  the  unsatisfactory  moral  state  of  his  piipil.  But  with  us 
there  are  many  people  who  go  on  and  say  :  "  And  when  the  schoolboy, 
in  our  public  schools,  does  learn,  he  learns  nothing  that  is  worth  knowing." 
It  is  not  of  the  Eton  schoolboy  only  that  this  is  said,  but  of  the  public 
schoolboy  generally.  We  are  all  in  the  same  boat,  all  of  us  in  whose 
schooling  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics  fill  the  principal  place.  And  it 
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avails  nothing  that  you  try  and  appease  the  gainsayer  by  now  acquainting 
yourselves  with  the  diameter  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  with  all  sorts  of 
matters  which  to  us  of  an  earlier  and  ruder  generation  were  unknown. 
So  long  as  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics  continue  to  fill,  as  they  do  fill, 
the  chief  place  in  your  school-work,  the  gainsayer  is  implacable  and 
sticks  to  his  sentence  :  "  When  the  boy  does  learn,  he  learns  nothing 
that  is  worth  knowing." 

Amidst  all  this  disparagement,  one  may  well  ask  oneself  nervously 
what  is  really  to  be  said  on  behalf  of  studies  over  which  so  much  of  our 
time  is  spent,  and  for  which  we  have,  many  of  us,  contracted  a  fondness. 
And  after  much  consideration  I  have  arrived  at  certain  conclusions, 
which  for  my  own  use  I  find  sufficient,  but  which  are  of  such  extreme 
simplicity  that  one  ought  to  hesitate,  perhaps,  before  one  produces  them 
to  other  people.  However,  such  as  they  are,  I  have  been  led  to  bring 
them  out  more  than  once,  and  I  will  very  briefly  rehearse  them  now. 
It  seems  to  me  that  what  a  man  seeks  through  his  education  is  to  get  to 
know  himself  and  the  world ;  that  for  this  knowledge  it  is  before  all 
things  necessary  that  he  acquaint  himself  with  the  best  which  has  been 
thought  and  said  in  the  world ;  finally,  that  of  this  best  the  classics  of 
Greece  and  Rome  form  a  very  chief  portion,  and  the  portion  most 
entirely  satisfactory.  With  these  conclusions  lodged  safe  in  one's  mind, 
one  is  staunch  on  the  side  of  the  humanities.  And  in  the  same  spirit  of 
simplicity  in  which  these  conclusions  have  been  reached,  I  proceed 
further.  People  complain  that  the  significance  of  the  classics  which  we 
read  at  school  is  not  enough  brought  out,  that  the  whole  order  and  sense 
of  that  world  from  which  they  issue  is  not  seized  and  held  up  to  view. 
Well,  but  the  best,  in  literature,  has  the  quality  of  being  in  itself  form- 
ative— silently  formative ;  of  bringing  out  its  own  significance  as  we  read 
it.  It  is  better  to  read  a  masterpiece  much,  even  if  one  does  that  only, 
than  to  read  it  a  little  and  to  be  told  a  great  deal  about  its  significance 
and  about  the  development  and  sense  of  the  world  from  which  it  issues. 
Sometimes  what  one  is  told  about  the  significance  of  a  work,  and  about 
the  development  of  a  world,  is  extremely  questionable.  At  any  rate,  a 
schoolboy,  who,  as  they  did  in  the  times  of  ignorance  at  Eton,  read  his 
Homer  and  Horace  through,  and  then  read  them  through  again,  and  so 
went  on  until  he  knew  them  by  heart,  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  so  very 
much  to  be  pitied. 

Still  that  sounding  phrase,  "  the  order  and  sense  of  a  world,"  sends  a 
kind  of  thrill  through  us  when  we  hear  it,  especially  when  the  world 
spoken  of  is  a  thing  so  great  and  so  interesting  as  the  Grseco- Roman 
world  of  antiquity.  If  we  are  not  deluded  by  it  into  thinking  that  to 
read  fine  talk  about  our  classical  documents  is  as  good  as  to  read  the 
documents  themselves,  the  phrase  is  one  which  we  may  with  advantage  lay 
to  heart.  I  remember  being  struck,  long  ago,  with  a  remark  on  the  Greek 
poet  Theognis  by  Goethe,  who  did  not  know  Greek  well  and  had  to  pick 
out  its  meaning  by  the  help  of  a  Latin  translation,  but  who  brought  to 
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everything  he  read  his  powerful  habits  of  thought  and  criticism.  "  When 
I  first  read  Theognis,"  says  Goethe,  in  substance,  "  I  thought  him  queru- 
lous and  morbid,  and  disliked  him.  But  when  I  came  to  know  how  en- 
tirely his  poetry  proceeded  from  the  real  circumstances  of  his  life,  from 
the  situation  of  parties  in  Megara,  his  native  city,  and  from  the  effects  of 
that  situation  upon  himself  and  his  friends,  then  I  read  him  with  quite 
another  feeling."  How  very  little  do  any  of  us  treat  the  poetry  of 
Theognis  in  that  fashion  !  was  my  thought  after  reading  Goethe's  criti- 
cism. And  earlier  still  I  remember  being  struck  at  hearing  a  school- 
fellow, who  had  left  the  sixth  form  at  Rugby  for  Cambridge,  and  who  had 
fallen  in  somewhere  with  one  of  Bunsen's  sons,  who  is  now  a  member  of 
the  German  Parliament — at  hearing  this  schoolfellow  contrast  the  train- 
ing of  George  Bunsen,  as  we  then  called  him,  with  our  own.  Perhaps  you 
think  that  at  Rugby,  which  is  often  spoken  of,  though  quite  erroneously, 
as  a  sort  of  opposition  establishment  to  Eton,  we  treated  the  classics  in 
a  high  philosophical  way,  and  traced  the  sequence  of  things  in  ancient 
literature,  when  you  at  Eton  professed  nothing  of  the  kind.  But  hear 
the  criticism  of  my  old  schoolfellow.  "  It  is  wonderful,"  said  he ;  "  not 
only  can  George  Bunsen  construe  his  Herodotus,  but  he  has  a  view  of 
the  place  of  Herodotus  in  literary  history,  a  thing  none  of  us  ever 
thought  about."  My  friend  spoke  the  truth ;  but  even  then,  as  I  listened 
to  him,  I  felt  emotion  at  hearing  of  the  place  of  Herodotus  in  literary 
history.  Yes,  not  only  to  be  able  to  read  the  admirable  works  of  classical 
literature,  but  to  conceive  also  that  Grseco-Roman  world,  which  is  so 
mighty  a  factor  in  our  own  world,  our  own  life,  to  conceive  it  as  a  whole 
of  which  we  can  trace  the  sequence  and  the  sense  and  the  connexion 
with  ourselves,  this  does  undoubtedly  also  belong  to  a  classical  education, 
rightly  understood. 

But  even  here,  too,  a  plain  person  can  proceed,  if  he  likes,  with  great 
simplicity.  As  Goethe  says  of  life  :  Strike  into  it  anywhere,  lay  hold  of 
it  anywhere,  it  is  always  powerful  and  interesting — so  one  may  almost 
say  of  classical  literature.  Strike  into  it  where  you  like,  lay  hold  of  it 
where  you  like,  you  can  nearly  always  find  a  thread  which  will  lead  you, 
if  you  follow  it,  to  large  and  instructive  results.  Let  us  to-night  follow 
a  single  Greek  word  in  this  fashion,  and  try  to  compensate  ourselves, 
however  imperfectly,  for  having  to  divert  our  thoughts,  just  for  one 
lecture,  from  the  diameter  of  the  sun  and  moon. 

The  word  I  will  take  is  the  word  eutrapelos,  eutrapelia.  Let  us  consider 
it  first  as  it  occurs  in  the  famous  funeral  oration  put  by  Thucydides  into 
the  mouth  of  Pericles.  The  word  stands  there  for  one  of  the  chief  of  those 
qualities  which  have  made  Athens,  says  Pericles,  "  the  school  of  Greece  "  ; 
for  a  quality  by  which  Athens  is  eminently  representative  of  what  is  called 
Hellenism :  the  quality  of  flexibility.  "  A  happy  and  gracious  flexi- 
bility," Pericles  calls  this  quality  of  the  Athenians ;  and  it  is  no  doubt 
a  charming  gift.  Lucidity  of  thought,  clearness  and  propriety  of  Ian- 
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guage,  freedom  from  prejudice,  freedom  from  stiffness,  openness  of  mind, 
amiability  of  manners,  all  these  seem  to  go  along  with  a  certain  happy 
flexibility  of  nature,  and  to  depend  upon  it.  Nor  does  this  suppleness 
and  flexibility  of  nature  at  all  necessarily  imply,  as  we  English  are  apt 
to  suppose,  a  relaxed  moral  fibre  and  weakness.  In  the  Athenian  of  the 
best  time  it  did  not.  "  In  the  Athenians,"  says  Professor  Curtius,  "  the 
sense  of  energy  abhorred  every  kind  of  waste  of  time,  their  sense  of 
measure  abhorred  bombast  and  redundancy,  and  their  clear  intelligence 
everything  partaking  of  obscurity  or  vagueness ;  it  was  their  habit  in  all 
things  to  advance  directly  and  resolutely  to  the  goal.  Their  dialect  is 
characterised  by  a  superior  seriousness,  manliness,  and  vigour  of  language.1' 

There  is  no  sign  of  relaxation  of  moral  fibre  here ;  and  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  the  Athenians  were  eminent  for  a  happy  and  gracious  flexi- 
bility. That  quality,  as  we  all  know,  is  not  a  characteristic  quality  of 
the  Germanic  nations,  to  which  we  ourselves  belong.  Men  are  educable, 
and  when  we  read  of  the  abhorrence  of  the  Attic  mind  for  redundancy 
and  obscurity  of  expression,  its  love  for  direct  and  telling  speech,  and  then 
think  of  modern  German,  we  may  say  with  satisfaction  that  the  circum- 
stances of  our  life  have  at  any  rate  educated  us  into  the  use  of  straight- 
forward and  vigorous  forms  of  language.  But  they  have  not  educated  us 
into  flexibility.  All  around  us  we  may  observe  proofs  of  it.  The  state 
of  Ireland  is  a  proof  of  it.  We  are  rivals  with  Russia  in  Central  Asia, 
and  at  this  moment  it  is  particularly  interesting  to  note  how  the  want 
of  just  this  one  Athenian  quality  of  flexibility  seems  to  tell  against 
us  in  our  Asiatic  rivalry  with  Russia.  "  Russia,"  observes  one  who  is 
perhaps  the  first  of  living  geographers — an  Austrian,  Herr  von  Hellwald 
— "  possesses  far  more  shrewdness,  flexibility,  and  congeniality  than  Eng- 
land ;  qualities  adapted  to  make  the  Asiatic  more  tractable."  And  again  : 
"  There  can  be  no  dispute  which  of  the  two,  England  or  Russia,  is 
the  more  civilised  nation.  But  it  is  just  as  certain  that  the  highly- 
civilised  English  understand  but  indifferently  how  to  raise  their  Asiatic 
subjects  to  their  own  standard  of  civilisation,  whilst  the  Russians  attain, 
with  their  much  lower  standard  of  civilisation,  far  greater  results 
amongst  the  Asiatic  tribes,  whom  they  know  how  to  assimilate  in  the 
most  remarkable  manner.  Of  course  they  can  only  bring  them  to  the 
same  level  which  they  have  reached  themselves ;  but  the  little  which  they 
can  and  do  communicate  to  them  counts  actually  for  much  more  than  the 
great  boons  which  the  English  do  not  know  how  to  impart.  Under  the 
auspices  of  Russia  the  advance  in  civilisation  amongst  the  Asiatics  is 
indeed  slow  and  inconsiderable,  but  steady,  and  suitable  to  their  natural 
capacities  and  the  disposition  of  their  race.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
remain  indifferent  to  British  civilisation,  which  is  absolutely  incompre- 
hensible to  them." 

Our  word  "  flexibility  "  has  here  carried  us  a  long  way,  carried  us  to 
Turkestan  and  the  valleys  of  the  Jaxartes  and  Oxus.  Let  us  get  back  to 
Greece,  at  any  rate.  The  generation  of  Pericles  is  succeeded  by  the 
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generation  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  Still  the  charming  and  Athenian 
quality  of  eutrapelia  continues  to  be  held  in  high  esteem.  Only  the  word 
comes  to  stand  more  particularly  for  flexibility  and  felicity  in  the  give- 
and-take  of  gay  and  light  social  intercourse.  With  Aristotle  it  is  one  of 
the  virtues ;  the  virtue  of  him  who  in  this  pleasant  sort  of  intercourse,  so 
relished  by  the  Greeks,  manages  exactly  to  hit  the  happy  and  right  mean, 
the  virtue  opposed  to  buffoonery  on  the  one  side,  and  to  morose  rusticity, 
or  clownishness,  on  the  other.  It  is  in  especial  the  virtue  of  the  young, 
and  is  akin  to  the  grace  and  charm  of  youth.  When  old  men  try  to 
adapt  themselves  to  the  young,  says  Plato,  they  betake  themselves,  in 
imitation  of  the  young,  to  eutrapelia  and  pleasantry. 

Four  hundred  years  pass,  and  we  come  to  the  date  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians.  The  word  eutrapelia  rises  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  of  that 
Epistle.  It  rises  to  St.  Paul's  mind,  and  he  utters  it ;  but  in  how  different 
A  sense  from  the  praising  and  admiring  sense  in  which  we  have  seen  the 
word  used  by  Thucydides  and  Aristotle  !  Eutrapelia,  which  once  stood 
for  that  eminently  Athenian  and  Hellenic  virtue  of  happy  and  gracious 
flexibility,  now  conveys  this  favourable  sense  no  longer,  but  is  ranked 
with  filthiness  and  foolish  talking  among  things  which  are  not  convenient. 
Like  these,  it  is  not  to  be  once  named  among  the  followers  of  God : 
"neither  filthiness,  nor  foolish  talking,  nor  jesting  (eutrapelia),  which  are 
not  convenient." 

This  is  an  extraordinary  change,  you  will  say.  But  now,  as  we 
have  descended  four  hundred  years  from  Aristotle  to  St.  Paul,  let  us 
ascend,  not  four  hundred,  not  quite  even  one  hundred  years,  from  Thucy- 
dides to  Pindar.  The  religious  Theban  poet,  we  shall  see  (and  the  thing 
is  surely  very  remarkable),  speaks  of  the  quality  of  eutrapelia  in  the 
same  disapproving  and  austere  way  as  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Epbesians.  The  young  and  noble  Jason  appears  at  lolcos,  and  being 
questioned  about  himself  by  Pelias,  he  answers  that  he  has  been  trained 
in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  old  and  just  Centaur,  Chiron. 
"  From  his  cave  I  come,  from  Chariclo  and  Philyra,  his  stainless  daugh- 
ters, who  there  nursed  me.  These  twenty  years  am  I  with  them,  and 
there  hath  been  found  in  me  neither  deed  nor  word  that  is  not  con- 
venient ;  and  now,  behold,  I  am  come  home,  that  I  may  recover  my 
father's  kingdom."  The  adjective  eutrapelos,  as  it  is  here  used  in  con- 
nexion with  its  two  nouns,  means  exactly  a  word  or  deed,  in  Biblical 
phrase,  of  vain  lightness,  a  word  or  deed  such  as  is  not  convenient. 

There  you  have  the  history  of  the  varying  use  of  the  words  eutrapelos, 
eutrapelia.  And  now  see  how  this  varying  use  gives  us  a  clue  to  the 
order  and  sense,  as  we  say,  of  all  that  Greek  world,  so  nearly  and  wonder- 
fully connected  with  us,  so  profoundly  interesting  for  us,  so  full  of 
precious  lessons. 

We  must  begin  with  generalities,  but  we  will  try  not  to  lose  ourselves 
in  them,  and  not  to  remain  amongst  them  long.  Human  life  and  human 
society  arise,  we  know,  out  of  the  presence  in  man  of  certain  needs,  certain 
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instincts,  and  out  of  the  constant  endeavour  of  these  instincts  to  satisfy 
and  develop  themselves.  We  may  briefly  sum  them  up,  these  needs  or 
instincts,  as  being,  first  and  foremost,  a  general  instinct  of  expansion ; 
then,  as  being  instincts  following  diverse  great  lines,  which  may  be  con- 
veniently designated  as  the  lines  of  conduct,  of  intellect  and  knowledge,  of 
beauty,  of  social  life  and  manners.  Some  lines  are  more  in  view  and 
more  in  honour  at  one  time,  some  at  another.  Some  men  and  some 
nations  are  more  eminent  on  one  line,  some  on  another.  But  the  final 
aim,  of  making  our  own  and  of  harmoniously  combining  the  powers  to 
be  reached  on  each  and  all  of  these  great  lines,  is  the  ideal  of  human  life. 
And  our  race  is  for  ever  recalled  to  this  aim,  and  held  fast  to  it,  by  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation  in  humanity. 

The  ideal  of  human  life  being  such  as  it  is,  all  these  great  and  diverse 
powers  to  the  attainment  of  which  our  instincts,  as  we  have  seen,  impel 
us,  hang  together ;  cannot  be  truly  possessed  and  employed  in  isolation. 
Yet  it  is  convenient,  owing  to  the  way  in  which  we  find  them  actually 
exhibiting  themselves  in  human  life  and  in  history,  to  treat  them  sepa- 
rately, and  to  make  distinctions  of  rank  amongst  them.  In  this  view, 
we  may  say  that  the  power  of  conduct  is  the  greatest  of  all  the  powers 
now  named ;  that  it  is  three-fourths  of  life.  And  wherever  much  is 
founded  amongst  men,  there  the  power  of  conduct  has  surely  been  pre- 
sent and  at  work,  although  of  course  there  may  be  and  are,  along  with 
it,  other  powers  too. 

Now,  then,  let  us  look  at  the  beginnings  of  that  Greece  to  which  we 
owe  so  much,  and  which  we  may  almost,  so  far  as  our  intellectual  life  is 
concerned,  call  the  mother  of  us  all.  "  So  well  has  she  done  her  part,"  as 
the  Athenian  Isocrates  truly  says  of  her,  "  that  the  name  of  Greeks  seems 
no  longer  to  stand  for  a  race,  but  to  stand  for  intelligence  itself,  and  they 
who  share  in  Hellenic  culture  are  called  Greeks  even  before  those  who 
are  merely  of  Hellenic  blood."  The  beginnings  of  this  wonderful  Greece, 
what  ai-e  they  1 

Greek  history  begins  for  us,  as  I  have  more  than  once  had  occasion 
to  say,  with  the  sanctuaries  of  Tempe  and  Delphi,  and  with  the  Apolline 
worship  and  priesthood  which  in  those  sanctuaries  under  Olympus  and 
Parnassus  established  themselves.  The  northern  sanctuary  of  Tempe 
soon  yielded  to  Delphi  as  the  centre  of  national  Hellenic  life  and  of 
Apolline  religion.  We  are  accustomed  to  think  of  Apollo  as  the 
awakener  and  nourisher  of  what  is  called  genius.  And  so  from  the  very 
first  the  Greeks,  too,  considered  him.  But  in  those  earliest  days  of  Hellas, 
and  at  Delphi,  where  the  hardy  and  serious  tribes  of  the  Dorian  high- 
lands made  their  influence  felt,  Apollo  was  not  only  the  nourisher  of 
genius,  he  was  also  the  author  of  every  higher  moral  effort.  He  was  the 
prophet  of  his  father  Zeus,  in  the  highest  view  of  Zeus,  as  the  source  of 
the  ideas  of  moral  order  and  of  right.  For  to  this  higher  significance 
had  the  names  of  Zeus  and  Phoebus — names  originally  derived  from  sun 
and  air — gradully  risen.  They  had  come  to  designate  a  Father,  the 
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source  of  the  ideas  of  moral  order  and  of  right ;  and  a  Son,  his  prophet 
purifying  and  inspiring  the  soul  with  these  ideas,  and  also  with  the  idea  of 
intellectual  beauty. 

Now  the  ideas  of  moral  order  and  of  right  which  are  in  human  na- 
ture, and  which  are,  indeed,  a  main  part  of  human  life,  were  especially, 
we  are  told,  a  treasure  possessed  by  the  less  gay  and  more  solitary  tribes 
in  the  mountains  of  Northern  Greece.  These  Dorian  tribes  were  Delphi's 
first  pupils.  And  the  graver  view  of  life,  the  thoughts  which  give  depth 
and  solemnity  to  man's  consciousness,  the  moral  ideas,  in  short,  of  con- 
duct and  righteousness,  were  the  governing  elements  in  the  manner  of 
spirit  propagated  from  Delphi.  The  words  written  up  on  the  temple 
there  called  all  comers  to  soberness  and  righteousness.  The  Doric  and 
JEolic  Pindar  felt  proftnindly  this  severe  influence  of  Delphi.  It  is  not 
to  be  considered  as  an  influence  at  war  with  the  idea  of  intellectual 
beauty — to  mention  the  name  of  Pindar  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  show  how 
little  this  was,  or  could  be,  the  case.  But  it  was  above  all  an  influence 
charged  with  the  ideas  of  moral  order  and  of  right.  And  there  were 
confronting  these  Dorian  founders  of  Hellas,  and  well  known  to  them,  and 
connected  with  them  in  manifold  ways,  other  Greeks  of  a  very  different 
spiritual  type ;  the  Asiatic  Greeks  of  Ionia,  full  of  brilliancy  and  mobility, 
but  over  whom  the  ideas  of  moral  order  and  of  right  had  too  little  power, 
and  who  could  never  succeed  in  founding  among  themselves  a  serious  and 
powerful  state.  It  was  evident  that  the  great  source  of  the  incapacity 
which  accompanied,  in  these  lonians  of  Asia,  so  much  brilliancy,  that  the 
great  enemy  in  them  to  the  Halt,  as  Goethe  calls  it,  the  steadiness,  which 
moral  natures  so  highly  prize,  was  their  extreme  mobility  of  spirit, 
their  gay  lightness,  their  eutrapelia.  For  Pindar,  therefore,  the  word 
eutrapelos,  expressing  easy  flexibility  and  mobility,  becomes  a  word  of 
stern  opprobrium,  and  conveys  the  reproach  of  vain  folly. 

The  Athenians  were  lonians.  But  they  were  lonians  transplanted 
to  Hellas,  and  who  had  breathed,  as  a  Hellenic  state,  the  air  of  Delphi, 
that  bracing  atmosphere  of  the  ideas  of  moral  order  and  of  right.  In 
this  atmosphere  the  Athenians,  Ionian  as  they  were,  imbibed  influences 
of  character  and  steadiness  which  for  a  long  while  balanced  their  native 
vivacity  and  mobility,  distinguished  them  profoundly  from  the  lonians  of 
Asia,  and  gave  them  men  like  Aristeides. 

Still,  the  Athenians  were  lonians.  They  had  the  Ionian  quickness 
and  flexibility,  the  Ionian  turn  for  gaiety,  wit,  and  fearless  thinking,  the 
Ionian  impatience  of  restraint.  This  nature  of  theirs  asserted  itself,  first 
of  all,  as  an  impatience  of  false  restraint.  It  asserted  itself  in  opposition 
to  the  real  faults  of  the  Dorian  spirit,  faults  which  became  more  and  more 
manifest  as  time  went  on ;  to  the  unprogressiveness  of  this  spirit,  to  its 
stiffness,  hardness,  narrowness,  prejudice,  want  of  insight,  want  of 
amiability.  And  in  real  truth,  by  the  time  of  Pericles,  Delphi,  the 
great  creation  of  the  Dorian  spirit,  had  broken  down,  and  was  a  witness 
to  that  spirit's  lack  of  a  real  power  of  life  and  growth.  Bribes  had  dis- 
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credited  the  sanctity  of  Delphi ;  seriousness  and  vital  power  had  left  it. 
It  had  come  to  be  little  more  than  a  name,  and  what  continued  to  exist 
there  was  merely  a  number  of  forms. 

Now,  then,  was  the  turn  of  the  Athenians.  "With  the  idea  of  con- 
duct, so  little  grasped  by  the  lonians  of  Asia,  still  deeply  impressed  on 
their  soul,  they  freely  and  joyfully  called  forth  also  that  pleasure  in  life, 
that  love  of  clear  thinking  and  of  fearless  discussion,  thatgay  social  temper, 
that  ease  and  lightness,  that  gracious  flexibility,  which  were  in  their 
nature.  These  were  their  gifts,  and  they  did  well  to  bring  them  forth  ; 
the  gifts  are  in  themselves  gifts  of  great  price,  like  those  other  gifts 
contributed  by  the  primitive  and  serious  Dorian  tribes,  their  rivals.  Man 
has  to  advance,  we  have  seen,  along  several  lines,  and  he  does  well  to 
advance  along  them.  "  In  the  morning  sow  thy  seed,  and  in  the  evening 
withhold  not  thine  hand ;  for  thou  knowest  not  whether  shall  prosper, 
either  this  or  that,  or  whether  they  both  shall  be  alike  good." 

And  at  this  moment  Thucydides,  a  man  in  whom  the  old  virtue  and 
the  new  reason  were  in  just  balance,  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  Pericles, 
another  man  of  the  same  kind,  an  encomium  on  the  modern  spirit,  as  we 
may  call  it,  of  which  Athens  was  the  representative.  By  the  mouth  of 
Pericles,  Thucydides  condemned  old-fashioned  narrowness  and  illiberality. 
He  applauded  enjoyment  of  life.  He  applauded  freedom  from  restraint. 
He  applauded  clear  and  fearless  thinking ;  the  resolute  bringing  of  our 
actions  to  the  rule  of  reason.  His  expressions  on  this  point  greatly  re- 
mind me  of  the  fine  saying  of  one  of  your  own  worthies,  "  the  ever 
memorable  Mr.  John  Hales,  of  Eton  College."  "  I  comprise  it  all,"  says 
Hales,  "  in  two  words  :  what  and  wherefore.  That  part  of  your  burden 
which  contains  what,  you  willingly  take  up.  But  that  other,  which 
comprehends  why,  that  is  either  too  hot  or  too  heavy ;  you  dare  not 
meddle  with  it.  But  I  must  add  that  also  to  your  burden,  or  else  I 
must  leave  you  for  idle  persons ;  for  without  the  knowledge  of  why,  of 
the  grounds  or  reasons  of  things,  there  is  no  possibility  of  not  being  de- 
ceived." It  seems  to  me  probable  that  Hales  had  here  in  his  mind 
the  words  of  the  Funeral  Oration  :  "  We  do  not  esteem  discussion  a  hurt 
to  action ;  what  we  consider  mischievous  is  rather  the  setting  oneself  to 
work  without  first  getting  the  guidance  of  reason."  Finally,  Thucydides 
applauded  the  quality  of  nature  which  above  all  others  made  the  Athenians 
the  men  for  the  new  era,  and  he  used  the  word  eutrapelos  in  its  proper 
and  natural  sense,  to  denote  the  quality  of  happy  and  gracious  flexibility. 
Somewhat  narrowed,  so  as  to  mean  especially  flexibility  and  adroitness  in 
light  social  intercourse,  but  still  employed  in  its  natural  and  favourable 
sense,  the  word  descends,  as  we  saw,  to  Plato  and  Aristotle.  Isocrates 
speaks  of  the  quality  as  one  which  the  old  school  regarded  with  alarm 
and  disapproval ;  but  nevertheless,  for  him  too  the  word  has  evidently,  in 
itself,  just  the  same  natural  and  favourable  sense  which  it  has  for  Aris- 
totle and  Plato. 

I  quoted,  just  now,  some  words  from  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  one  of 
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the  wisest  and  one  of  the  worst  understood  books  in  the  Bible.  Let  us 
hear  how  the  writer  goes  on  after  the  words  which  I  quoted.  He  pro- 
ceeds thus  :  "  Truly  the  light  is  sweet,  and  a  pleasant  thing  it  is  for  the 
eyes  to  behold  the  sun ;  yea,  if  a  man  live  many  years,  let  him  rejoice  in 
them  all ;  and  let  him  remember  the  days  of  darkness,  for  they  shall  be 
many.  All  that  is  to  come  is  vanity.  Rejoice,  O  young  man,  in  thy 
youth,  and  let  thy  heart  cheer  thee  in  the  days  of  thy  youth,  and  walk  in 
the  ways  of  thine  heart  and  in  the  sight  of  thine  eyes ;  but  know  thou 
that  for  all  these  things  God  will  bring  thee  into  judgment."  The  old 
rigid  order  breaks  down,  a  new  power  appears  on  the  scene  ;  it  is  the 
Athenian  genius,  with  its  freedom  from  restraint,  its  flexibility,  its  bold 
reason,  its  keen  enjoyment  of  life.  Well,  let  it  try  what  it  can  do.  Up 
to  a  certain  point  it  is  clearly  in  the  right ;  possibly  it  may  be  in  the  right 
altogether.  Let  it  have  free  play,  and  show  what  it  can  do.  "  In  the 
morning  sow  thy  seed,  and  in  the  evening  withhold  not  thine  hand ;  for 
thou  knowest  not  whether  shall  prosper,  either  this  or  that,  or  whether 
they  both  shall  be  alike  good."  Whether  the  old  line  is  good,  or 
the  new  line,  or  whether  they  are  both  of  them  good,  and  must  both  of 
them  be  used,  cannot  be  known  without  trying.  Let  the  Athenians  try, 
therefore,  and  let  their  genius  have  full  swing.  "  Rejoice  ;  walk  in  the 
ways  of  thine  heart  and  in  the  sight  of  thine  eyes ;  but  know  thou  that 
for  all  these  things  God  will  bring  thee  into  judgment."  In  other  words  : 
Your  enjoyment  of  life,  your  freedom  from  restraint,  your  clear  and  bold 
reason,  your  flexibility,  are  natural  and  excellent ;  but  on  condition  that 
you  know  how  to  live  with  them,  that  you  make  a  real  success  of  them. 

And  a  man  like  Pericles  or  Phidias  seemed  to  afford  promise  that 
Athens  would  know  how  to  make  a  real  success  of  her  qualities,  and  that 
an  alliance  between  the  old  morality  and  the  new  freedom  might  be, 
through  the  admirable  Athenian  genius,  happily  established.  And  with 
such  promise  before  his  eyes  a  serious  man  like  Thucydides  might  well 
give  to  the  new  freedom  the  high  and  warm  praise  which  we  see  given 
to  it  in  the  Funeral  Oration. 

But  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  balance  between  the  old  morality 
and  the  new  freedom  was  not  to  be  maintained,  and  that  the  Athenians 
had  the  defects,  as  the  saying  is,  of  their  qualities.  Their  minds  were 
full  of  other  things  than  those  ideas  of  moral  order  and  of  right  on 
which  primitive  Hellas  had  formed  itself,  and  of  which  they  themselves 
had,  in  the  shadow  of  the  Parnassian  sanctuary,  once  deeply  felt  the 
power.  These  ideas  lost  their  predominance.  The  predominance  for 
Athens — and,  indeed,  for  Hellas  at  large — of  a  national  religion  of 
righteousness,  of  grave  ideas  of  conduct  and  moral  order,  outweighing 
all  other  ideas,  disappeared  with  the  decline  of  Delphi,  never  to  return. 
Not  only  did  these  ideas  lose  exclusive  predominance,  they  lost  all  due 
weight.  Still,  indeed,  they  inspired  poetry;  and  after  inspiring  the 
great  Attic  poets,  ^Eschylus  and  Sophocles,  they  inspired  the  great  Attic 
philosophers,  Socrates  and  Plato.  But  the  Attic  nation,  the  Hellenic 
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people,  could  not  manage  to  keep  its  mind  bent  sufficiently  upon  them. 
The  Attic  nation  had  its  mind  set  on  other  things.  It  threw  itself 
ardently  upon  other  lines,  which  man,  indeed,  has  to  follow,  which  had 
not  been  enough  followed,  of  which  it  strongly  felt  the  attraction,  and  on 
which  it  had  rare  gifts  for  excelling.  It  gave  its  heart  to  those  powers  which 
we  have  designated,  for  the  sake  of  brevity  and  convenience,  as  those  of  ex- 
pansion, intellect,  beauty,  social  life  and  manners.  It  allowed  itself  to 
be  diverted  and  distracted  from  attention  to  conduct,  and  to  the  ideas 
which  inspire  conduct. 

It  was  not  that  the  old  religious  beliefs  of  Greece,  to  which  the 
ideas  that  inspire  conduct  had  attached  themselves,  did  not  require  to 
be  transformed  by  the  new  spirit.  They  did.  The  greatest  and  best 
Hellenic  souls,  Anaxagoras,  Pericles,  Phidias,  Sophocles,  Socrates,  Plato, 
felt,  and  rightly  felt,  that  they  did.  The  judicious  historian  of  Greece, 
whom  I  have  already  quoted,  Professor  Curtius,  says  expressly  :  "  The 
popular  faith  was  everywhere  shaken,  and  a  life  resting  simply  on  the 
traditionary  notions  was  no  longer  possible.  A  dangerous  rupture  was 
at  hand,  unless  the  ancient  faith  were  purged  and  elevated  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  age.  Mediators  in  this  sense  ap- 
peared in  the  persons  of  the  great  poets  of  Athens."  Yes,  they  appeared ; 
but  the  current'was  setting  too  strongly  another  way.  Poetry  itself, 
after  the  death  of  Sophocles, "  was  seized,"  says' Professor  Curtius,  "by  the 
same  current  which  dissolved  the  foundations  of  the  people's  life,  and 
which  swept  away  the  soil  wherein  the  emotions  of  the  classical  period 
had  been  rooted.  The  old  perished  ;  but  the  modern  age,  with  all  its 
readiness  in  thought  and  speech,  was  incapable  of  creating  a  new  art  as 
a  support  to  its  children." 

Socrates  was  so  penetrated  with  the  new  intellectual  spirit  that  he 
was  called  a  sophist.  But  the  great  effort  of  Socrates  was  to  recover 
that  firm  foundation  for  human  life  which  a  misuse  of  the  new  intellec- 
tual spirit  was  rendering  impossible.  He  effected  much  more  for  after 
times,  and  for  the  world,  than  for  his  own  people.  His  amount  of  suc- 
cess with  Alcibiades  may  probably  be  taken  as  giving  us  well  enough 
the  measure  of  his  success  with  the  Athenian  people  at  large.  "As  to 
the  susceptibility  of  Alcibiades,"  we  are  told,  "  Socrates  had  not  come 
too  late,  for  he  still  found  in  him  a  youthful  soul,  susceptible  of  high  in- 
spirations. But  to  effect  in  him  a  permanent  reaction,  and  a  lasting  and 
fixed  change  of  mind,  was  beyond  the  power  even  of  a  Socrates."  Alci- 
biades oscillated  and  fell  away,  and  the  Athenian  people,  too,  oscillated 
and  fell  away. 

So  it  came  to  pass,  that  after  .^Eschylus  had  sadly  raised  his  voice  to 
deprecate  "unblessed  freedom  from  restraint,"  and  after  complaints  h;id 
been  heard,  again  and  again,  of  the  loss  of  "  the  ancient  morality  and 
piety,"  of  "  the  old  elements  of  Hellas,  reflexion  and  moderation,  dis- 
cipline and  social  morality,"  it  came  to  pass  that  finally,  at  the  end  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  "  one  result,"  the  historian  tells  us,  "  one  result 
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alone  admitted  of  no  doubt;  and  that  was,  the  horribly  rapid  progress  of 
the  demoralisation  of  the  Hellenic  nation." 

Years  and  centuries  rolled  on,  and  the  Hellenic  genius  issued  forth 
invading  and  vanquishing  with  Alexander ;  and  then,  when  Rome  had 
afterwards  conquered  Greece,  conquered  the  conquerors,  and  overspread 
the  civilised  world.  And  still,  joined  to  all  the  gifts  and  graces  which 
that  admirable  genius  brought  with  it,  there  went,  as  a  kind  of  fatal 
accompaniment,  moral  inadequacy.  And  if  one  asked  why  this  was  so, 
it  seemed  as  if  it  could  only  be  because  the  power  of  seriousness,  of 
tenacious  grasp  upon  grave  and  moral  ideas,  was  wanting.  And  this 
again  seemed  as  if  it  could  only  have  for  its  cause,  that  these  Hellenic 
natures  were,  in  respect  of  their  impressionability,  mobility,  flexibility, 
under  the  spell  of  a  graceful  but  dangerous  fairy,  who  would  not  let  it 
be  otherwise.  "  Lest  thou  shouldst  ponder  the  path  of  life,"  says  the 
Wise  Man,  "  her  ways  are  moveable,  that  thou  canst  not  know  them" 
Then  the  new  and  reforming  spirit,  which  was  rising  in  the  world,  turned 
sternly  upon  this  gracious  flexibility,  changed  the  sense  of  its  name, 
branded  it  with  infamy,  and .  classed  it,  along  with  "  filthiness  and 
foolish  talking,"  among  "  things  which  are  not  convenient." 

Now,  there  you  have  the  historical  course  of  our  words  eutra- 
pelos,  eutrapelia,  and  a  specimen  of  the  range,  backwards  and  forwards, 
which  a  single  phrase  in  one  of  our  Greek  or  Latin  classics  may  have. 

And  I  might  go  yet  further,  and  might  show  you,  in  the  mediaeval 
world,  eutrapelia,  or  flexibility,  quite  banished,  clear  straightforward  Attic 
thinking  quite  lost ;  restraint,  stoppage,  and  prejudice  regnant.  And 
coming  down  to  our  own  times,  I  might  show  you  fearless  thinking  and 
flexibility  once  more,  after  many  vicissitudes,  coming  into  honour ;  and 
again,  perhaps,  not  without  their  accompaniment  of  danger.  And  the 
moral  from  all  this — apart  from  the  moral  that  in  our  classical  studies 
we  may  everywhere  find  clues  which  will  lead  us  a  long  way — the  moral 
is,  not  that  flexibility  is  a  bad  thing,  but  that  the  Greek  flexibility  was 
really  not  flexible  enough,  because  it  could  not  enough  bend  itself  to 
the  moral  ideas  which  are  so  large  a  part  of  life.  Here,  I  say,  is  the 
true  moral :  that  man  has  to  make  progress  along  diverse  lines,  in 
obedience  to  a  diversity  of  aspirations  and  powers,  the  sum  of  which  is 
truly  bis  nature ;  and  that  he  fails  and  falls  short  until  he  learns  to 
advance  upon  them  all,  and  to  advance  upon  them  harmoniously. 

Yes,  this  is  the  moral,  and  we  all  need  it,  and  no  people  more  than 
ours.  We  so  easily  think  that  life  is  all  on  one  line  !  Our  nation,  for 
instance,  is  above  all  things  a  political  nation,  and  is  apt  to  make  far  too 
much  of  politics.  Many  of  us — though  not  many,  I  suppose,  of  you  here 
— are  Liberals,  and  think  that  that  is  quite  enough  for  a  man.  Probably 
you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  believing,  that  to  be  a  Liberal  is  not  alone 
enough  for  a  man,  is  not  saving.  One  might  even  take — and  with  your 
notions  it  would  probably  be  a  great  treat  for  you — one  might  take  the 
last  century  of  Athens,  and  show  you  a  society  dying  of  the  triumph  of 
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the  Liberal  party.  And  then,  again,  as  the  young  are  generous,  you 
might  like  to  give  the  discomfited  Liberals  a  respite,  to  let  the  other  side 
have  its  turn  ;  and  you  might  consent  to  be  shown,  as  you  could  be  shown 
in  the  age  of  Trajan  and  of  the  Antonines,  a  society  dying  of  the  triumph 
of  the  Conservative  party.  They  were  excellent  people,  the  Conservative 
Roman  aristocracy  of  that  epoch — excellent,  most  respectable  people,  like 
the  Conservatives  of  our  own  acquaintance.  Only  Conservatism,  like 
Liberalism,  taken  alone,  is  not  sufficient,  is  not  of  itself  saving. 

But  you  have  had  enough  for  one  evening.  And  besides,  the  ten- 
dencies of  the  present  day  in  education  being  what  they  are,  before  you 
proceed  to  have  more  of  this  sort  of  thing,  you  ought  certainly  to  hear 
a  great  many  scientific  lectures,  and  to  busy  yourselves  considerably 
with  the  diameter  of  the  sun  and  moon. 

MATTHEW  ABNOLD. 
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"  I  LOVE  Menander  next  to  Sophocles.  He  is  everywhere  noble,  genuine, 
sublime,  and  cheerful ;  his  grace  and  sweetness  are  unequalled.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  lamented  that  we  have  so  little  of  his,  but  that  little  is  in- 
valuable, men  of  genius  may  learn  so  much  from  it."  The  speaker  was 
Goethe.*  The  loss  indeed  which  the  world  has  sustained  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  comedies  of  Menander  is  little  less  than  the  loss  it  would 
have  sustained  had  Roman  literature  been  robbed  of  Horace,  had  French 
literature  been  deprived  of  Moliere,  had  the  Germans  lost  their  Heine, 
had  a  few  fragments  represented  all  that  remained  to  Englishmen  of  As 
You  Like  It,  Twelfth  Night,  and  Much  Ado  about  Nothing.  In  some 
respects,  indeed,  the  calamity  presses  with  even  greater  severity,  because 
it  is  of  a  more  unique  and  complex  character.  Horace  would  have  left 
none  to  supply  his  exact  place,  it  is  true,  but  we  should  have  had  ample 
illustrations  of  the  society  which  nurtured  him,  of  the  tone  and  structure 
of  his  art,  and  of  the  historical  conditions  which  moulded  and  deter- 
mined the  course  of  his  genius.  And  what  applies  to  Horace  applies  to 
a  considerable  extent  to  Moliere,  to  a  modified  extent  to  Heine,  and 
applies  above  all  to  Shakespearian  comedy.  The  loss  of  these  works 
would  in  truth  have  been  a  loss,  not  so  much  in  kind  as  in  degree.  But 
with  the  writings  of  Menander  the  case  is  different.  To  that  loss  there 
is  nothing  comparable  in  the  history  of  letters.  In  the  long  catalogue 
of  the  casualties  which  have  befallen  the  works  of  antiquity  it  holds  the 
first  and  most  conspicuous  place.  It  must  come  home  as  well  to  the  poet 
as  to  the  critic,  to  the  philosopher,  to  the  historian,  to  the  student  of 
life  and  manners.  His  comedies  were  the  masterpieces  of  a  literature 
which  has  for  more  than  two  thousand  years  maintained  a  proud  pre- 
eminence among  the  literatures  of  the  world,  and  they  were  placed  by 
general  consent  at  the  head  of  a  department  of  art  in  which  that  litera- 
ture has  achieved  perhaps  its  highest  success.  "  His  merit  is  so  great  " 
(we  are  quoting  from  Quinctilian)  "  that  his  fame  has  swallowed  up  that  of 
all  other  authors  in  the  same  way,  and  they  are  obscured  with  the  efful- 
gence of  his  lustre."  His  invention  was  boundless  ;  his  wit  and  humour 

O  J 

inexhaustible,  his  observation  keen,  searching,  minute ;  his  acquaintance 
with  life  in  all  its  manifold  phases  was  the  wonder  of  the  ancient  world. 
"  O  Menander  and  Life  !  "  rapturously  exclaims  Aristophanes  the  gram- 
marian, "  which  of  you  copied  the  other  ?  "  So  rich,  moreover,  were 
his  writings  in  that  practical  wisdom  which  is  the  fruit  of  reflection  and 

*  Conversations  with  EcJeermann.    Fuller's  translation,  p.  146. 
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experience,  that  upwards  of  a  thousand  aphorisms  have  been  collected 
from  them.  It  would  scarcely  be  too  much  to  say  that  he  has  contributed 
more  than  any  single  writer,  not  even  excepting  Shakespeare  and 
Cervantes,  to  that  stock  of  proverbs  and  pithy  truths  which  have  long 
since  lost  their  identity,  and  become  the  common  property  of  mankind. 
That  St.  Paul  had  studied  him  with  minuteness  and  affection,  every  one 
of  the  Epistles  abundantly  testifies. 

His  style  and  diction  were,  we  are  told,  faultless.  They  illustrated 
in  its  perfection  that  wonderful  language  which  still  remains  the  noblest 
and  most  perfect  expression  of  human  speech ;  they  developed  even 
further  the  resources  of  that  dialect  which  had  already  been  sufficient 
for  the  embodiment  of  the  speculations  and  dialectics  of  Plato,  the 
majestic  conceptions  of  ./SEschylus  and  Sophocles,  the  myriad  fancies  of 
the  Aristophanic  comedy.  His  popularity  was  immense — indeed,  after 
Homer,  he  appears  to  have  been  the  most  universally  read  and  appre- 
ciated of  all  the  writers  of  antiquity.  The  Greek  and  Roman  critics  vie 
with  each  other  in  extolling  him.  Aristophanes  the  grammarian  ranked 
him  as  second  only  to  Homer.  Plutarch  has  informed  us  that  at 
banquets  his  comedies  were  as  indispensable  as  the  wine.  Lynceus 
Soteridas  and  Homer  Sellius  wrote  commentaries  on  his  works  which 
might  probably  have  challenged  comparison  with  Lombardi's  voluminous 
labours  on  Dante,  or  Faria's  vast  collections  on  the  Lusiad.  For  subtlety 
of  style  he  was,  says  Pliny,  without  a  rival.  Athenseus  is  never  weary 
of  quoting  him.  Dion  Chrysostom  preferred  him  to  all  the  old  masters 
of  the  stage — "  and  let  none  of  our  wise  men,"  he  adds,  "  reprehend  my 
choice,  as  Menander's  art  in  delineating  the  various  manners  and  graces  is 
more  to  be  esteemed  than  all  the  force  and  vehemence  of  the  ancient 
drama."  Not  only  were  Csecilius,  Afranius,  Plautus  and  Terence  his 
disciples  and  translators,  but  the  allusions  made  to  him  by  Horace  (whose 
Epistles  are  the  nearest  approach  which  have  ever  been  made  to  the  pecu- 
liar excellencies  of  his  style)  and  the  elegiac  poets  prove  that  his  comedies 
must  have  been  as  familiar  to  the  Romans  as  the  plays  of  Shakespeare 
are  to  a  well-educated  Englishman  of  the  present  day.  Quinctilian  has 
exhausted  the  language  of  panegyric  in  discussing  his  merits,  and  Aulus 
Gellius  has  paid  a  very  remarkable  tribute  to  his  genius.  To  a  modern 
reader  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  style  more  copious,  easy,  ductile 
and  perspicuous  than  that  of  Aristophanes,  and  yet  Plutarch  informs  us 
that  even  in  these  points  the  Lord  of  the  Old  Comedy  must  yield  to 
Menander.  The  grace  and  felicity  which  characterise  the  diction  of 
Terence  have  time  out  of  mind  been  proverbial  among  scholars ;  his 
pathos  has  drawn  tears  from  the  eyes  of  less  sensitive  readers  than  Erasmus 
and  Addison ;  his  refined  and  delicate  humour  was  the  delight  of  the 
ancient  as  it  has  been  the  delight  of  the  modern  world.  Yet,  out  of  his 
six  comedies,  the  four  best  are  mere  adaptations,  perhaps  simply  trans- 
lations, from  those  of  Menander  ;  and  a  Roman  has  recorded  the 
opinion  of  his  coiintrymen  when  they  compared  them  with  the  divine 
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originals.  The  work  of  their  own  poet  was  felt  to  be  cold  and  inani- 
mate ;  its  wit  paled,  its  brilliance  lost  its  glamour ;  it  bore  the  same 
relation  to  its  Greek  prototype  as  a  plaster  cast  bears  to  the  mobile 
features  of  life.  These  high  commendations  are  in  truth  amply  borne  out 
by  the  fragments  which  have  been  spared  to  us,  and  these  fragments, 
thanks  to  the  industry  of  Hertelius,  Henry  Stephens,  Gyraldus,  Grotius, 
and  pre-eminently  of  Augustus  Meineke,  are  by  no  means  inconsiderable. 
Meineke  has  succeeded  in  collecting  upwards  of  two  thousand  verses — 
the  disjecta  membra  of  more  than  a  hundred  comedies.  With  that  un- 
ostentatious accuracy  and  patient  devotion  which  seems  to  be  the  almost 
exclusive  prerogative  of  German  editors,  that  eminent  scholar  has  scru- 
tinised every  corner  of  extant  literature  for  traces  and  reliques  of  his 
favourite.  No  source  has  been  left  unexplored,  no  manuscript  unran- 
sacked.  Through  the  wide  domain  of  the  classics  proper,  through  the 
dreary  subtleties  of  Alexandrian  metaphysics,  through  the  wastes  of 
patristic  theology  and  the  vast  saharas  of  Byzantine  literature — wherever 
it  was  possible  that  a  paragraph,  a  line,  nay  even  a  word  of  Menander 
could  lurk,  has  that  indefatigable  commentator  travelled.  Light  lie  the 
turf  on  Augustus  Meineke !  We  wonder  whether  the  brilliant  and 
handsome  poet,  the  darling  of  Hellas  and  Glycera,  has  reached  out  in 
Hades  the  hand  of  goodfellowship  to  the  shabby  German  professor  who 
worked  so  lovingly  for  him. 

With  the  aid  of  Meineke,  it  is  we  think  still  possible  to  form  a  pretty 
complete  picture  of  the  character  and  work  of  this  great  master,  with 
whom  Time  has  dealt  so  hardly.  We  can  still  catch  glimpses  of  the 
matchless  beauty  of  his  style — we  can  discern  that  worldly  wisdom 
and  practical  sagacity  for  which  he  was  proverbial ;  we  can  determine 
with  some  certainty  his  estimate  of  our  common  humanity,  his  views  of 
men,  of  the  conduct  of  life,  of  the  divine  government  of  the  world.  For 
not  only  are  the  fragments  themselves — amounting  in  many  cases  to 
complete  paragraphs,  stamped  as  well  with  unique  and  peculiar  features 
as  with  a  singular  consistency  of  tone  and  sentiment,  but  they  illustrate 
with  exactness  the  truth  of  the  criticism  passed  on  Menander  by  those 
who  had  his  works  in  their  entirety  before  them.  We  have,  moreover, 
the  titles  of  ninety  of  his  plays,  and  as  many  of  these  titles  are  undoubtedly 
descriptive,  they  testify  to  the  wonderful  versatility  and  comprehensive- 
ness of  his  genius.  One  or  two  of  his  plots  have  been  preserved,  one  or 
two  others  can  be  plausibly  conjectured,  and  we  are  therefore  enabled  to 
understand  something  of  the  conduct  of  his  fable,  and  of  his  constructive 
method.  A  short  summary  of  the  main  facts  of  his  life  by  Suidas ;  a 
few  personal  anecdotes  collected  from  Alciphron  and  others,  with  the 
critiques  of  Quinctilian  and  Plutarch,  furnish  us  with  many  interesting 
particulars.  But  there  is  another  source  of  information  which  critic  and 
biographer  alike  must  consult  with  far  more  unalloyed  satisfaction — where 
the  critic  will  recognise  the  best  of  commentaries,  where  the  biographer 
will  recognise  the  true  key  to  character.  Among  the  statues  in  the 
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Vatican  there  is  one  which  cannot  fail  to  rivet  the  attention  of  the  most 
casual  visitor.  It  is  the  figure  of  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  sitting  on 
an  arm-chair  with  a  roll  in  his  hand.  Clad  in  simple  drapery,  the  firm, 
hale,  well-knit  limbs  reveal  themselves  in  all  the  perfection  of  symmetry 
and  contour.  He  is  in  the  glory  of  mature  and  majestic  manhood — 
health  and  vigour  glow  in  every  line.  Careless  ease,  grace,  self-posses- 
sion— an  air  of  superiority,  conscious  but  not  insolent,  characterise  his 
attitude.  The  face  is  the  face  of  one  on  whom  life  had  sate  lightly,  not 
because  its  depths  had  been  unfathomed  or  its  solemn  mystery  unrealised, 
'  but  because  the  necessary  compromises  had  been  made,  and  Humour  had 
brought  Insight,  and  Insight  tolerance  and  enjoyment.  There  is  no 
passion,  no  enthusiasm,  no  folly  on  that  tranquil  face.  The  head  is  bowed, 
not  by  time  or  sickness,  but  by  the  habit  of  reflection  which  has  lined 
with  wrinkles  the  broad  and  ample  brow,  and  touched  with  earnestness, 
and  perhaps  with  something  of  melancholy,  the  placid  meditative  features. 
The  eyes,  in  a  half  reverie,  seem  keen  and  searching,  but  their  depth 
and  fixedness  suggest  not  so  much  the  amused  spectator  as  the  philosophic 
observer.  On  the  slightly  sensual  lips,  half  curling  into  a  smile,  flickers 
a  light,  playful  irony  ;  on  the  delicately  curved  nostrils  are  stamped  un- 
mistakably pride,  refinement,  sensibility.  Such  was  Menander  as  he 
breathed  in  this  beautiful  world. 

He  was  born  in  B.C.  341,  a  year  memorable  also  for  the  birth  of  the 
philosopher  Epicurus.  His  father,  Diopeithes,  was  a  distinguished 
general,  and  young  Menander  first  saw  the  light  at  a  time  which  must 
have  involved  much  anxiety  to  kis  parents.  His  father  was  on  his  trial 
for  a  serious  military  offence ;  he  was  acquitted,  and  the  oration  in  which 
Demosthenes  procured  his  acquittal  may  still  be  read.  Of  his  mother, 
Hegesistrate,  we  know  nothing  but  her  musical  name.  About  his  early 
years  antiquity  is  silent.  Making  all  allowances,  however,  even  for 
preternatural  precocity,  we  very  much  question  honest  Ulpian's  state- 
ment about  his  being  one  of  the  dicasts  on  the  trial  of  Ctesiphon  in 
B.C.  330  :  a  dicast  of  the  tender  age  of  twelve  would  have  been  a  prodigy 
which  would,  we  suspect,  have  required  and  found  very  speedy  expiation 
in  an  Athenian  law-court.  The  young  poet  had  everything  in  his  favour. 
His  uncle  Alexis,  the  author  of  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  forty 
comedies,  was  one  of  the  most  popular  dramatists  of  those  times,  and  he 
appears  to  have  assisted  his  nephew  in  his  studies,  to  have  encouraged 
him  in  dramatic  composition,  and  to  have  initiated  him  in  that  purity 
and  elegance  of  style  which  characterised  in  so  marked  a  degree  his  own 
dramas,  and  were  to  characterise  in  a  still  more  marked  degree  the 
dramas  of  his  nephew.  Nor  was  Alexis  his  only  instructor.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  he  was  one  of  the  many  youths  who  hung  round  Aristotle  in 
the  shady  walks  of  the  Lyceum ;  it  is  certain  that  he  was  the  friend  and 
disciple  of  Aristotle's  favourite  pupil,  the  illustrious  Theophrastus.  In 
Theophrastus  he  must  have  found  a  congenial  companion,  a  minute  and 
close  observer  of  life  who  possessed  like  himself  an  exquisite  sense  of  the 
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ridiculous,  a  fine  vein  of  humour,  admirable  powers  of  observation,  equally 
admirable  powers  of  description.  His  Characters  have  been  the  delight 
of  all  ages.  They  have  been  translated  into  every  language  in  Europe ; 
imitations  of  them  are  innumerable,  and  they  have  been  so  popular  in 
England  and  France  that  we  are  indebted  to  them  for  a  distinct  branch  of 
literature.  Even  in  an  age  like  the  present,  when  the  social  sketch  has 
been  earned  to  such  a  nice  degree  of  subtlety  and  finish,  they  have  lost 
nothing  of  their  old  charm.  The  advantages  of  such  a  friendship  to  one 
who  was  to  make  human  nature  the  principal  object  of  his  study,  must 
have  been  incalculable,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  admiration 
on  the  one  side,  and  generous  affection  on  the  other,  drew  master  and 
pupil  very  closely  together.  Indeed,  the  ancients  have  accused  the  youth 
of  copying  with  servile  fidelity  the  personal  peculiarities  of  the  philo- 
sopher. That  effeminate  foppishness  and  regard  for  dress,  that  close 
attention  to  exterior  adornment  and  elegance,  perhaps  also  the  languid 
and  mincing  gait  which  Menander  affected,*  were  reminiscences  of  his 
master,  who  had  learned  them  from  Aristotle  in  the  days  when  Aristotle 
was  not  superior  to  such  follies.  As  Epicurus  passed  the  first  eighteen 
years  of  his  life  at  Samos,  it  is  not  likely  that  his  friendship  with 
Menander  could  have  commenced  before  B.C.  323,  when  they  may  have 
met  in  the  lecture-rooms  of  Xenocrates.  It  must  have  been  interrupted 
again  during  the  Lamian  War,  and  when  the  two  youths  met  afterwards 
at  Athens  in  306,  they  had  both  of  them  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
brilliant  and  permanent  reputation.  Menander  brought  out  his  first 
successful  play,  The  Angry  Man  (as  we  may  perhaps  translate  it)  in  321, 
before  he  had  completed  his  twenty-second  year.  It  was  apparently  one 
of  those  ethic  studies  in  which  we  may  suspect  the  influence  of  Theo- 
phrastus.  We  have  now  no  more  dates  to  guide  us  in  tracing  his  biography. 
We  know  that  between  321  and  291,  the  year  of  his  death,  he  produced 
upwards  of  a  hundred  comedies. 

During  that  period  the  Athenians  had  passed  through  almost  every 
phase  of  political  vicissitude.  They  had  seen  an  obscure  and  barbarous 
state  asserting  by  rapid  steps  the  supremacy  over  Hellas ;  they  had  seen 
the  descendants  of  Miltiades  and  Themistocles  grovelling  at  the  feet  of  a 
Macedonian  despot;  they  had  seen  a  youth  at  the  head  of  12,000  trained 
soldiers  and  a  mob  of  mercenaries  achieve  the  conquest  of  the  world ; 
they  had  seen  a  mighty  empire  founded  in  a  few  months,  in  a  few  months 
shivered  into  fragments,  in  a  few  months  an  ordered  realm — a  whirling 
chaos  of  dust  and  blood.  They  had  been  the  sport  of  a  cruel  and 
capricious  destiny.  Over  the  darkened  stage  of  Athenian  politics,  tyrant 
after  tyrant  had  chased  each  other  in  swift  and  disastrous  succession — the 
greedy  and  licentious  Harpalns,  the  unhappy  Polysperchon,  the  ruthless 
Antipater,  the  milder  but  not  less  tyrannical  Demetrius  Phalerius,  the 

*  Unguento  delibutus,  vestitu  adfluens 
Veniebat  gressu  delicate  et  languido. 

Phaedrus,  lib.  vi.  1. 
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terrible  Poliorketes,  the  bloody  and  ferocious  Lachares.  The  last  accents 
of  liberty  had  died  on  the  lips  of  Demosthenes ;  her  sun  had  set  in  storm 
at  Cheronsea.  It  never  shone  again.  The  noble  but  ill-guided  efforts  of 
Hypereides  and  Leosthenes  had  ended  in  ignominy  and  defeat.  Wise 
men  like  Phocion  folded  their  arms  and  scoffed.  The  prey  alternately  of 
desperate  enthusiasts  and  equally  desperate  impostors,  bandied  about 
from  one  traitor  to  another,  the  Athenians  had  come  to  regard  political 
freedom  as  a  blessing  too  precarious  to  be  worth  the  sacrifices  it  involved, 
as  a  prize  too  costly  to  be  the  object  of  a  prudent  ambition.  With  the 
heel  of  a  despot  on  their  necks,  they  had  learned  to  become  infamous 
and  contented.  The  past  was  forgotten — it  scarcely  fired. a  poet;  the 
future  was  ignored.  Apathy,  they  considered  it  resignation,  seized  them ; 
generous  impulses  they  called  superstitions,  and  thanking  what  gods  the 
philosophers  had  left  them  that  they  were  rid  of  such  follies,  plunged  into 
the  barren  miseries  of  materialism.  Everything  was  unreal  but  the 
incidents  of  the  passing  hour  •  nothing  was  certain  but  change ;  the  old 
patriotism,  sublimed  into  a  sort  of  sickly  cosmopolitanism,  was  a  dream, 
the  old  virtue  was  a  laughing-stock.  In  striking  contrast,  however,  to  her 
moral  and  political  degradation,  was  the  social  and  intellectual  splendour 
of  Athens.  Never  was  her  population  more  numerous  and  thriving. 
The  old  barriers  which  had  in  the  days  of  her  pride  separated  her  from 
the  rest  of  the  world  were  gradually  crumbling  away.  Caste  was  being 
abolished.  The  merchant  prince  had  supplanted  the  aristocrat,  though  in 
succeeding  to  his  place  he  had  succeeded  to  his  liberality,  his  refinement, 
and  his  judicious  patronage  of  art.  The  streets  of  Athens  resembled 
the  streets  of  imperial  Rome.  During  the  presidency  of  Demetrius  Pha- 
lereus  there  were  in  Attica  no  less  than  21,000  free  men,  10,000  resident 
aliens,  400,000  slaves,  and  this  estimate  neither  includes  their  families, 
nor  takes  account  of  the  myriads  who  must  have  been  incessantly 
streaming  in  and  out  of  the  city.  While  the  blasts  of  war  were  raging 
over  Asia,  and  thundering  at  her  very  gates,  Athens  seems  to  have  re- 
sembled the  Elysium  of  Epicurus.  Commerce  flourished,  material  pros- 
perity was  in  its  zenith,  everywhere  wealth,  pomp,  and  luxury.  Women, 
the  fame  of  whose  beauty  had  penetrated  to  the  remotest  palaces  of 
Ecbatana  and  the  Oxus,  thronged  the  studios,  the  porches,  and  the 
halls,  refusing  the  splendid  offers  of  Oriental  potentates,  to  lavish  their 
love  on  the  [poets  and  philosophers  who  have  made  them  immortal. 
Glycera,  the  muse  of  Menander ;  Gnathsena,  the  muse  of  Diphilus  ; 
Leontium,  the  disciple  and  mistress  of  Epicurus,  whose  learned  treatise 
against  Theophrastus  was  the  delight  of  Cicero ;  Marmorium  with  her 
beautiful  hair  and  rosy  lips ;  Lesena,  with  her  soft  eyes  and  her  stinging 
tongue ;  Lamia,  Nannium,  and  a  hundred  others.  Philosophy  was 
cultivated  with  assiduity  and  success.  The  schools  were  crowded  with 
eager  students, — Theophrastus  alone  could  boast  of  2,000  pupils — and 
the  wit  and  wisdom  of  the  world  met  in  a  city  which  Liberty  had 
deserted.  In  the  beautiful  groves  which  adjoined  the  Temple  of  Apollo 
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Lykeios  Aristotle  discussed  almost  every  branch  of  human  learning,  and 
when  in  B.C.  322  he  passed  away,  it  was  only  to  make  room  for  Theo- 
phrastus  and  Menedemus.  There  too  were  gathered  together  Zeno, 
Epicurus,  and  those  other  illustrious  sages  whose  names  have  been  pre- 
served by  Diogenes  Laertius,  and  whose  wisdom,  filtered  through  sect 
and  system,  has  leavened  the  philosophies  of  the  world.  The  abstract 
sciences  may  flourish  in  any  soil,  but  never  yet  has  the  character  of 
art  remained  unmodified  by  the  moral  and  political  condition  of  the  epoch 
synchronous  with  its  appearance ;  and  the  poetical  literature  of  this 
period  exactly  reflects  it.  The  rapture  and  enthusiasm  of  the  epos  and 
the  lyre  were  no  more.  Oratory  had  degenerated  into  ambitious  decla- 
mation. The  solemn  majesty  of  the  tragic  drama  had  long  died  in  the 
bombast  of  Theodectes,  and  the  Old  Comedy  with  its  hatred  of  tyranny, 
its  republican  spirit,  its  personalities,  its  extravagance,  its  broad  fun  and 
its  lyric  ecstasy,  was  suppressed  and  forgotten.  ./Eschylus  and  Sophocles 
would  indeed  have  been  hissed  off  the  stage,  Aristophanes  would  have 
starved.  Poets  of  a  different  type  were  required  and  found — those  poets 
were  Alexis,  Philemon,  and  Menander ;  a  drama  of  another  kind  was 
demanded  and  created — it  was  the  New  Comedy. 

It  has  been  sometimes  asserted  that  the  New  Comedy  was  simply  the 
Old  Comedy  in  another  form,  stripped  that  is  to  say  of  its  personalities 
and  its  lyric  element,  and  that  it  arose  mediately  through  the  Middle 
Comedy  from  the  measure  passed  in  B.C.  404,  prohibiting  living  persons 
being  introduced  by  name  on  the  stage.  Such  a  definition,  though  it 
appears  to  have  satisfied  Schlegel,  is  far  too  •  narrow.  The  New  Comedy 
bears  the  same  relation  to  the  other  productions  of  the  Greek  stage,  as 
the  Romantic  drama  of  Modern  Europe  bears  to  the  Classical  drama.  It 
was  a  natural  step  in  the  development  of  art.  It  arose  from  no  curtail- 
ment of  the  old  licence,  though  that  curtailment  may  have  done  something 
to  prepare  the  way  for  it.  There  is,  and  always  will  be,  a  tendency  in 
art  to  become  realistic.  There  is  a  point  in  its  career  when  it  travels 
far  away  from  nature,  creating  a  world  and  an  atmosphere  of  its  own ; 
but  there  is  also  a  point  when  it  never  fails  to  return,  when  it  throws 
off  the  artificial  trammels  of  mistaken  theories,  and  betakes  itself  once 
more  to  its  deserted  parent.  This  is  precisely  what  the  New  Comedy  did. 
It  returned  to  Nature.  It  abolished  the  hard  and  fast  lines  which  had 
hitherto  separated  comedy  from  tragedy,  it  brought  down  tragedy  from  a 
cold  and  lofty  elevation,  and  it  purified  comedy  from  the  extravagance  which 
had  estranged  it  from  the  practical  sympathies  of  mankind.  By  uniting 
both,  as  actual  life  unites  them,  it  was  enabled  to  hold  the  mirror  up  to 
nature.  Its  object  was  to  represent  the  world  as  it  is  :  its  joys,  its  sorrows, 
its  smiles,  its  tears ;  to  idealise  nothing,  to  exaggerate  nothing  ;  to  depict 
no  demigods;  to  make  the  ordinary  incidents  of  every  day  life  its  staple 
material,  to  trust  for  its  plots  and  surprises  to  the  extraordinary  inci- 
dents which  vary  in  the  course  of  things  the  natural  tenour  of  events. 
We  very  much  question  whether  Philemon  and  Menander  ever  put  a 
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character  on  the  stage  of  which  they  could  not  point  to  the  original,  or 
ever  wove  a  plot  the  incidents  of  which  may  not  have  been  within  the 
experience  of  some  among  their  audience.  They  drew  indiscriminately 
from  all  classes — from  the  motley  groups  which  swarmed  round  the 
philosophers,  idled  in  the  Agora,  or  pigged  together  in  the  Peirseeus,  from 
the  wild  pirates  of  the  ^Egean  and  the  freebooters  of  Acarnania,  from  the 
brilliant  society  which  thronged  the  porticoes  of  Demetrius,  or  hung  about 
the  saloons  of  Lesena  and  Glycera.  Merchants,  sailors,  soldiers,  farmers, 
philosophers,  quacks,  fortune-tellers,  artists,  poets,  courtesans,  panders, 
parasites,  and  all  the  anomalous  offspring  of  a  rich  and  highly  civilized 
society,  figure  among  their  dramatis  personce.  Every  class  seems  to  have 
been  represented.  Sometimes  an  incident  in  domestic  life  furnished  them 
with  a  plot.  Sometimes  those  social  romances  common  enough  among  a 
people  where  the  relations  between  the  sexes  were  so  peculiar,  and  the 
population  for  the  most  part  vagrant  and  migratory ;  at  other  times  they 
would  draw  on  the  revelations  which  came  out  in  the  law  courts,  or  on 
the  strange  expeiiences  of  shipwrecked  sailors ;  occasionally  their  play 
would  be  the  study  of  some  vice  or  humour.  But  as  their  primary  object 
was  to  amuse,  they  were  probably  careful  to  select  such  incidents  as 
savoured  more  of  comedy  than  of  tragedy,  though  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
tone  of  the  New  Comedy,  in  Menander's  hands  at  least,  was  essentially 
serious,  bordering  very  closely,  and  sometimes  trespassing  on  the  domain 
of  tragedy.  Of  the  broad  fun,  of  the  caricatures  and  extravagance  of  the 
Old  Comedy,  there  is  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  a  single  trace.  The  nearest 
approach  we  have  in  modem  times  to  the  breadth  and  comprehensiveness 
of  the  New  Comedy,  are  the  tragi-comedies  of  the  Elizabethan  age ;  to 
its  wit  and  humour,  the  masterpieces  of  Moliere  and  Congreve ;  to  its 
finish  and  polished  style,  the  Satires  of  Pope ;  to  its  tone  and  spirit,  the 
novels  of  Thackeray.  The  honour  of  founding  the  New  Comedy 
belongs  to  Philemon,  who  was  born  at  Soli  about  B.C.  360,  and  was 
therefore  some  twenty  years  older  than  Menander.  When  Menander 
exhibited  his  first  play  in  330,  Philemon  was  the  most  popular  dramatist 
in  Athens,  and  from  that  moment  a  rivalry,  which  only  ended  when  the 
waves  of  the  Peirseeus  closed  over  the  head  of  the  younger  poet,  began 
between  them.  Philemon,  though  far  inferior — so  say  the  ancient 
critics — to  his  rival,  managed,  partly  by  bribery,  partly  by  pandering  to 
party  spirit,  and  by  currying  favour  with  the  judges,  to  maintain  the  supre- 
macy. He  was  not  a  man  who  appeal's  to  have  been  much  respected, 
even  by  his  patrons.  Plutarch  tells  an  amusing  story  about  him.  In 
one  of  his  comedies  he  had  taken  occasion  to  libel  Magas,  the  tyrant  of 
Cyrene,  on  account  of  his  want  of  learning.  Some  time  afterwards,  on 
the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  Alexandria,  he  was  driven  by  contrary  winds 
into  the  harbour  of  Cyrene,  and  thus  came  into  his  enemy's  hands.  Magas, 
however,  disdaining  to  seriously  revenge  himself,  merely  directed  a  soldier 
to  touch  the  poet's  throat  with  a  naked  sword,  to  retire  without  hurting 
him,  and  to  present  him  with  a  set  of  child's  playthings.  "  Do  you  not 
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blush,  Philemon,  when  you  gain  a  victory  over  me?"  was  the  only 
remark  Menander  condescended  to  make  on  one  of  the  many  occasions 
on  which  Philemon  had  beaten  him.  Philemon  was  however  no  con- 
temptible adversary,  as  his  fragments  still  remain  to  testify.  Indeed,  to 
a  modern  apprehension  there  is  no  very  sensible  distinction  between  the 
style  of  the  two  poets,  though  we  think  we  can  discern  a  somewhat 
coarser  fibre  in.  the  work  of  Philemon — a  certain  insouciance  which  never 
mars  the  translucent  purity  of  the  Menandrian  reliques. 

Menander  was  in  every  respect  a  true  child  of  the  time,  and  appears 
to  have  regarded  with  easy  indifference  not  only  the  political  troubles 
which  had  befallen  his  country,  but  the  reverses  which  occasionally  befell 
himself.     "  Learn  to  submit  thee  to  the  powers  that  be,"  is  a  maxim  he 
has   repeated  more  than   once.     Too  wise  to  embarrass  himself  with 
deceptive  friendships,  he  probably  knew  men  far  too  well  to  respect  them, 
and  expecting  nothing,  he  was  not  likely  to  be  embittered  by  disappoint- 
ment.    He  did  not  begin  as  an  optimist,  consequently  he  did  not  end 
as  a  Cynic.     Like  Horace,  whom  he  closely  resembles,  as  well  in  genius 
as  in  temperament  and  tastes,  he  took   care  to  enjoy  the  society  of 
those  who  could  amuse  or  instruct  him,  and  to  secure   the  favour  of 
those  who  could  contribute  to  his  interests.     With  Demetrius  Phalereus 
he  was  on  terms  of  the  closest  intimacy.     A  ruler  who  combined  the 
character  of-  a  statesman,  an  orator,  a  philosopher,  a  voluptuary,  and  a 
poet,  was  scarcely  likely  to  have  been  indifferent  to  the  charms  of  a  man 
like  Menander,  and  during  the  time  of  Demetrius'  presidency,  Menander 
held  a  distinguished  place  at  his  court.     When,  however,  in  B.C.  307, 
Demetrius  Poliorketes  invaded  Athens,  and  expelled  his  namesake  from 
the  city,  the  poet  narrowly  escaped  being  put  to  death.     The  Sycophants 
had  lodged  their  accusations  against  him,  but  Telesphorus,  the  son-in- 
law  of  the  conqueror,  interceded  in  Menander's  favour,  and  his  life  was 
spared.     It  was  about  this  time,  probably,  that  he  received  an  invitation 
from  Ptolemy  Lagus,  the  king  of  Egypt,  an  ardent  admirer  of  his  writings, 
to  emigrate  to  Alexandria.    This  however  he  declined.    He  had  formed  a 
liaison  with  the  beautiful  Glycera,  and  with  her  name  his  own  will  be 
as  indissolubly  associated  as  that  of  Alfieri  with  the  Countess  of  Albany, 
or  that  of  our  own  Byron  with  La  Guiccioli.     No  poet  is  so  full  of 
sarcasms  against  women  as  Menander,  and  yet  assuredly  no  poet  had 
less  reason  to  complain.     If  Alciphron  can  be  trusted — and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  he  drew  largely  on  actual  tradition — Glycera  was  in  every 
way  worthy  of  her  illustrious  lover.     To  fidelity  and  affection,  to  every 
female  charm  and  accomplishment,  she  added  the  more  substantial  attrac- 
tion of  intellectual  sympathy.     She  assisted  him,  it  seems,  in  the  composi- 
tion of  his  comedies,  she  soothed  and  encouraged  him  when  the  partial 
judges  gave  the  prize  to  his  rival,  and  in  the  domestic  virtues  a  courtesan 
rivalled  Arete  herself.     If  she  had  a  fault,  it^was  the  fault  of  her  sex  and 
her  position — over-fondness,  and  perhaps  something  of  jealousy.      She 
wished  to  have  her  lover  always  at  her  side.     "  My  Menander,"  she 
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writes  (the  words  are  Alciphron's ;  the  sentiments — who  can  doubt  it  ? — 
are  hers)  on  one  occasion  to  a  female  friend,  "  has  determined  to  go  to 
Corinth  to  see  the  Isthmian  games.  It  was  much  against  my  wish,  for 
you  know  what  a  trial  it  is  to  be  deprived  of  such  a  lover  even  for  a 
short  time."  Still,  as  he  does  not  often  leave  her,  she  will  let  him  go, 
but  she  is  full  of  apprehension,  she  is  afraid  he  will  be  intriguing  with  her 
friend.  "  It  is  not  you,  my  dear,  I  fear,  for  I  know  your  honourable 
feelings,  so  much  as  Menander  himself,  he  is  such  a  terrible  flirt.  Per- 
haps you  will  blame  me  for  my  suspicions.  Pardon  the  jealous  fondness 
of  love.  If  he  returns  as  much  in  love  with  me  as  when  he  set  out,  I 
shall  be  eternally  grateful  to  you."  She  adds  also  another  curious  reason 
for  wishing  to  retain  his  affections — if  they  quarrel  she  will  be  exposed 
to  ribaldry  on  the  stage  :  a  corrupt  text  makes  it  doubtful  whether  she 
means  by  the  pen  of  Menander  or  by  some  other  poet.  We  give  him  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt.  The  play  (the  Glycera)  in  which  he  sketched  her 
character,  and  commemorated  their  loves,  was  certainly  complimentary  : 
three  lines  only  have  been  preserved.  They  are  significant : — 

Why  weep'st  thou  ?  By  Olympian  Jove  I  swear 
And  by  Athene,  though  I  know,  dear  girl, 
That  I  full  oft  have  sworn  by  them  before. 

The  letter  which  Alciphron  represents  him  as  sending  to  Glycera  on 
the  occasion  of  Plotemy's  offer  is  a  very  pleasing  testimony  of  his  affection 
and  gratitude  to  his  beautiful  mistress,  as  well  as  of  that  strong  patriotic 
feeling  which  still — a  reminiscence  of  brighter  days — bound  the  Athe- 
nians to  the  city  of  the  violet  crown.  It  may  be  read  in  the  second  book 
of  Alciphron's  Epistles,  where  it  forms  the  third  letter. 

We  learn  from.  Alciphron  that  Menander  had  an  estate  at  Peirseeus ; 
from  an  old  commentator  on  Ovid,  that  he  was  drowned  while  bathing 
in  the  harbour  there ;  and  from  Pausanias,  that  he  was  buried  by  the  road 
leading  out  of  Peiraeeus  towards  Athens.  He  passed  away  like  our  own 
Shakespeare  in  the  meridian  glory  of  his  genius.  He  had  not  completed 
his  fifty-second  year.  Old  age,  from  which  he  recoiled  in  horror,  physical 
pain,  from  which,  like  most  of  his  countrymen,  he  shrank  in  pusillanimous 
timidity,  were  spared  him.  His  life  had  glided  away  in  almost  unbroken 
tranquillity,  and  when  the  end  came,  it  came — as  the  greatest  and  wisest 
of  the  ancients  wished  it  to  come — suddenly.  From  his  cradle  he  had  been 
Fortune's  darling,  and  it  would  indeed  seem  that,  remembering  his  own 
lines,  she  had  added  to  her  other  boons  the  last  it  was  in  her  power  to 
give,  the  last  it  was  in  his  power  to  crave.  In  his  comedy  of  the 
Supposititious  One,  he  had  written  : — 

That  man  methinks  is  of  all  men  the  happiest 

Who,  having  stayed  just  long  enough  on  earth 

To  feast  his  sight  with  this  fair  face  of  nature  : — 

Sun,  sea,  and  clouds,  and  heaven's  bright  starry  fires — 

Betakes  him  to  the  nothing  whence  he  came 

By  painless  death  and  sudden.     Live  a  century — 

'Tis  the  same  scene  repeated  o'er  and  o'er. 
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We  shall  now  give  an  account — so  far  at  least  as  it  is  possible  to  do 
so  from  the  fragments  which  have  survived,  and  from  the  few  other 
sources  still  open  to  us — of  Menander's  comedies.  As  it  will  be  necessary 
to  quote  from  these  fragments  somewhat  extensively,  it  may  be  well  to 
say  at  once  that  supreme  among  the  distinctive  excellencies  of  Menandian 
comedy  was  the  idiomatic  purity  of  its  style,  and  that  an  English  version 
can  no  more  hope  to  reflect  the  essential  characteristics  of  that  style  than 
a  prose  paraphrase  could  hope  to  reflect  the  witchery  and  music  of 
Lorenzo's  speech  to  Jessica  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  or  to  reproduce 
the  exquisite  verbal  mechanism  of  the  best  passages  in  the  Rape  of  the 
Lock.  The  test  indeed  of  every  good  style  must  naturally  be  its  un- 
translatableness — if  we  may  use  the  expression ;  but  the  task  of  trans- 
lation is  rendered  still  more  difficult  when  to  the  idiomatic  peculiarities 
of  a  literary  style  are  added  the  idiomatical  peculiarities  of  a  colloquial 
style.  Menander  by  the  general  consent  of  antiquity  united  and  carried 
the  two  to  perfection.  With  this  apology  for  the  versions  which  follow, 
we  may  add  that  two  or  three  of  them  are  borrowed  or  adapted  from 
Cumberland,  whose  admirable  papers  on  the  Middle  and  New  Comedy 
relieve  very  pleasantly  the  monotonous  dulness  of  his  Observer. 

Menander's  comedies  probably  arranged  themselves  in  four  great 
divisions.  Those  which  selected  their  principal  character  from  some  par- 
ticular pursuit,  weaving  their  plot  out  of  some  incident  naturally  con- 
nected with  it,  such  as  the  Husbandman,  the  Ship-Master,  the  Pilots, 
the  Fishermen,  the  Nurse,  the  Charioteer.  Those  which  depicted  either 
a  foreigner  or  a  provincial  brought  into  contact  with  Athenian  society — 
seeking  a  kidnapped  child,  perhaps,  or  in  love  but  thwarted  by  non- 
citizenship  standing  in  the  way  of  marriage,  or  embroiled  in  a  law-suit — 
the  subject,  in  a  word,  of  any  one  of  those  thousand  experiences  common 
enough  among  a  scattered  and  sea-faring  people;  such  would  be  the 
Carthaginian,  the  Cnidian,  the  Messenian,  the  Perinthian,  the  JBceotian, 
the  Carian,  the  Cretan,  the  Sicyonian,  the  Samian.  To  the  third  class 
we  should  assign  those  which  depicted  the  social  life  of  Athens  itself, 
and  they  seem  in  truth  to  have  depicted  every  phase  of  it,  suggesting  the 
comprehensive  fulness  with  which  Balzac  treated  of  modern  Paris.  In 
the  Lunchers  Together,  the  Harp  Player,  and  the  Feasters,  for  instance, 
we  are  apparently  introduced  to  the  banqueting-chamber ;  in  the  Thee- 
salian  Woman  we  learn  from  Pliny  (Nat.  History,  lib.  xxx.  ed.  i.) 
that  we  were  among  witches  and  their  incantations ;  in  the  Priestess, 
the  Flute  Player,  the  Devotee,  the  Cannephorce,  and  the  Festival,  we 
seem  to  be  amid  those  religious  celebrations  which  brought  young  un- 
married women  into  contact  with  the  outer  world,  and  were,  we  know, 
so  rife  with  intrigue,  licence,  and  seduction ;  the  Courtesan,  the  Thais, 
the  Glycera,  and  the  Nannium,  dealt  with  that  class  of  women  who 
filled  such  a  peculiar  and  important  place  in  the  society  of  ancient 
Athens;  the  Flatterer  depicted  another  side  of  that  society;  domestic 
life  was  represented,  certainly  in  the  Phantom,  and  probably  in  the 
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Nurse,  the  Ring,  the  Necklace,  and  the  Orphan ;  in  the  Surety,  the 
Deposit,  the  Submitters  to  Arbitration,  and  the  Legislator,  we  should 
probably  have  been  introduced  to  the  law  courts  and  the  council- 
chamber.  The  plays  which  make  up  the  fourth  class  were,  however, 
the  most  popular  and  successful  of  his  writings,  were  the  most  generally 
imitated  by  his  disciples,  and  may  be  pronounced  to  be  the  lineal  ances- 
tors of  the  masterpieces  of  Moliere.  They  appear  to  have  been  studies 
of  some  particular  vice  or  eccentricity,  to  have  delineated  what  Ben 
Jonson  calls  "  the  humours ; "  their  tone  was  essentially  didactic  and 
serious.  Among  these  we  may  place  the  Angry  Man,  the  Timid  Man, 
the  Drunkard,  the  Self-Tormentor,  the  Misogynist  (according  to  Phryn- 
ichus,  his  chef  d'ceuvre),  the  Superstitious  One,  the  Hated  One  (praised 
so  highly  by  Libanius),  and  the  Churl.  In  the  Leucadia  and  the  Women 
dosed  with  Hemlock,*  he  apparently  trespassed  on  the  domains  of 
tragedy ;  in  the  False  Hercules  and  the  Hydra,  he  may  possibly  have 
dealt  with  the  legends  of  mythology.  Such  appears  to  have  been  the 
nature  of  the  subject-matter  of  these  comedies,  though  we  are  far  from 
asserting  that  we  have  in  all  cases  assigned  them  their  proper  place 
under  the  divisions  suggested.  We  can  only  say  that,  whenever  the 
fragments  seem  to  throw  light  on  the  plot,  they  show  as  a  rule  that 
the  title  suggests  the  subject-matter  of  the  play ;  and  this  descriptive 
character  of  the  titles  is  corroborated  also  by  other  evidence,  as  we  shall 
presently  see.  We  may  presume,  therefore,  with  some  confidence,  that 
Terence  could  only  have  reflected  one  phase  of  Menander's  wide-ranging 
and  many-sided  genius ;  and  that  if  in  the  hands  of  the  disciple  the  New 
Comedy  confined  itself  to  a  conventional  and  narrow  sphere,  in  the  hands 
of  the  master  it  embraced  the  whole  panorama  of  human  life.  His  plots- 
were,  we  are  told,  distinguished  for  their  extreme  simplicity.  One  or 
two  of  them  may  be  gathered  from  the  imitations  of  Terence  and  Plautus,. 
but  we  must  content  ourselves  by  giving  one  preserved  by  Donatus,  that 
of  the  Apparition.  It  appears  to  us  singularly  beautiful,  and  susceptible 
of  dramatic  treatment.  The  stepmother  of  a  young  son  had  had,  pre- 
vious to  her  marriage,  an  intiigue  with  a  neighbour,  the  fruit  of  which 
was  a  daughter.  To  this  daughter,  a  girl  of  surpassing  loveliness,  the 
mother  was  devotedly  attached ;  and,  though  happiness  with  her  husband 
would  have  been  no  longer  possible  had  he  discovered  her  secret,  she 
could  not  bear  to  be  separated  from  her  child.  She  had  recourse,  there- 
fore, to  the  following  device.  She  lodged  the  child  with  her  next  door 
neighbour,  removed  the  wall  which  separated  her  own  apartment  from 
that  of  her  daughter,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  enjoy  her  society  for  some 
hours  every  day.  To  obviate  all  suspicion  and  all  possibility  of  intru- 
sion, she  pretended  that  the  aperture  made  in  the  wall  was  a  shrine ; 
she  called  it  sacred,  she  covered  it  with  leaves  and  chaplets,  and  she  said 

*  According  to  Borne  scholars,  the  title  of  the  play  should  be,  not 
but  KoviafJ/iieccu,  which  would  mean  Female  Wrestlers. 
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that  she  went  there  to  sacrifice  and  commune  with  her  Genius.  One 
day,  however,  she  was  absent,  and  her  step-son,  curious  to  see  whether 
he  could  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  divinity  so  sedulously  cultivated  by  his 
step-mother,  entered  the  aperture.  The  girl,  hearing  someone  and  think- 
ing it  was  her  mother,  came  forward,  and  the  awe-struck  youth  was  in 
the  presence  of  the  divinity  he  sought.  He  soon  found  that  the  goddess 
was  but  mortal,  that  the  apparition  thrilled  with  passions  like  his  own. 
For  some  time  his  stolen  visits  alternated  with  those  of  his  step-mother, 
but  at  last  the  secret  was  divulged.  The  mother  confessed  her  story  to 
her  husband,  he  forgave  her  everything,  and  the  young  couple — so  Greek 
law  allowed — sealed  by  a  happy  marriage  their  own  love  and  their 
parents'  reconciliation.*  Part  of  the  plot  of  the  Leucadia  is  preserved  by 
Servius;  it  is  a  curious  romance,  though  at  what  point  Menander  took 
it  up  is  doubtful.  A  youth  named  Phaon  used  to  ply  a  ferry-boat 
between  Lesbos  and  the  continent.  One  day,  a  poor  infirm  old  woman 
requested  to  be  earned  across ;  and  the  good-natured  youth,  pitying  her 
forlorn  condition,  conveyed  her  over  for  nothing.  The  old  woman  was 
Venus  in  disguise.  Pleased  with  his  kindness,  she  gave  him  an  alabaster 
box  of  ointment,  telling  him  that  whenever  he  anointed  himself  with  it 
a  woman  could  not  fail  to  become  desperately  in  love  with  him.  Phaon 
had  a  happy  time.  For  one  of  his  victims,  however — according  to  some 
authorities,  this  victim  was  none  other  than  the  celebrated  Sappho — he 
did  not  care,  and  she  in  consequence  flung  herself  from  the  Leucadian 
promontory  into  the  sea. 

Turning  to  the  fragments  themselves,  we  cannot  at  first  sight  fail  to 
be  struck  by  the  gloomy  views  which  their  author  seems  to  have  taken 
of  life.  An  undertone  of  sadness  runs,  of  course,  through  all  the  poetry 
of  the  Greeks — it  was  the  natural  inheritance  of  those  beautiful  children 
of  this  world — but  in  no  place  has  it  found  such  emphatic  expression  as 
in  Menander ;  that  voluptuous  poet  would  seem,  in  truth,  to  be  the  very 
laureate  of  despair  and  misanthropy.  Take  the  following  : — 

Suppose  some  god  should  say:  "Die  when  thou  wilt, 

Mortal,  expect  another  life  on  earth  ; 

And  for  that  life  make  choice  of  all  creation 

What  thou  wilt  be — dog,  sheep,  goat,  man,  or  horse — 

For  live  again  thou  must,  it  is  thy  fate. 

Choose  only  in  what  form,  there  thou'rt  free." 

So  help  me,  Crato,  I  would  fairly  answer, 

Let  me  be  all  things,  anything  but  man ; 

He  only  of  all  creatures  feels  affliction. 

The  generous  horse  is  valued  for  his  worth, 

And  dog  by  merit  is  preferred  to  dog ; 

The  warrior  cock  is  pamper'd  for  his  courage, 

And  awes  the  baser  brood.     But  what  is  man  ? 

*  One  Francesco  Ball'  Ongaro  has  attempted  to  restore  this  play — in  Italian.  The 
preface  proves  his  want  of  scholarship,  the  prologue  his  want  of  taste — the  whole  work 
his  grotesque  presumption. 
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And  again : — 

All  creatures  are  more  blessed  in  their  condition, 
And  in  their  natures  worthier,  than  man. 
Look  at  yon  ass !     A  sorry  beast,  you'll  say ; 
And  such  in  truth  he  is,  poor  hapless  thing. 
Yet  these  his  sufferings  spring  not  from  himself, 
For  all  that  Nature  gave  him  he  enjoys ; 
Whilst  we,  besides  our  necessary  ills, 
Make  ourselves  sorrows  of  our  own  begetting. 

To  someone  who  is  in  trouble  he  represents  one  of  his  characters  saying 
that,  as  sorrow  is  man's  natural  portion,  and  that  as  the  gods  make  human 
existence  conditional  on  suffering,  we  cannot  charge  them  either  with 
injustice  or  deception  when  they  afflict  us.  Comfort  lies  in  ourselves 
alone,  in  philosophy,  and  in  reflection. 

The  sum  of  which  philosophy  is  this  : — 

Thou  art  a  man,  and  therefore  Fortune's  sport, 

This  hour  exalted,  and  the  next  abased. 

But  man  gets  no  more,  he  says,  than  he  deserves ;  for  he  is  the  most 
graceless  and  ungrateful  thing  that  crawls.  The  only  just  thing  is,  as 
he  beautifully  remarks,  the  earth — sow  it  with  grain,  it  gives  you  grain 
again.  The  world  itself  he  describes,  in  lines  which  Thackeray  might 
have  prefixed  as  a  motto  to  Vanity  Fair,  as  an  assembly  where  men  tarry 
for  a  while  amid  crowds,  idlers,  thieves,  and  gamblers ;  happy  is  he  who 
gets  him  gone  from  it  as  soon  as  he  can ;  if  he  lingers  on  to  old  age,  he 
finds  nothing  but  poverty,  hatred,  and  contempt.  An  early  death  is  the 
greatest  boon  Nature  can  bestow.  Chance,  he  repeats  over  and  over 
again,  rules  the  world  ;  human  foresight  is  mere  folly.  Chance  gave,  and 
chance  will  take  away;  she  is  "  a  blind,  lawless  and  cruel  goddess; "  she 
rules  men's  thoughts,  words,  and  deeds. 

0  groan  not,  man,  nor  mourn  excessively ; 
Chance  gave  thee  wealth,  a  wife,  and  children  too, 
And  what  she  gave,  behold,  she  takes  away; 
There's  nothing  certain  in  man's  destiny, 
Nor  ever  will  be. 

The  gods,  he  says,  are  always  seeking  our  ruin  : — 

Whene'er  thou  seest  anyone  rais'd  high, 
Splendid  with  wealth  and  lofty  lineage, 
Then  look  you  a  swift  Nemesis  is  near. 

What  a  world  of  pathos  is  there  in  this  couplet  from  the  OlyntJdan  : — 

How  hard  it  is,  when  happy  Nature  gives 
A  noble  boon,  that  Fortune  should  destroy  it. 

Prayer  is  of  no  avail,  for  if  a  man  could  drag  a  god  to  perform  his 
wishes,  then  would  he  be  more  powerful  than  the  Deity  himself.  This 
gloomy  fatalism  was  probably  a  concession  to  the  conventional  senti- 
ments which  a  dramatic  poet  is  bound  more  or  less  to  reflect,  and  is  to 
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be  attributed  not  only  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  age  in  which 
Menander  lived,  and  the  society  in  which  he  moved,  but  to  the  influence 
of  Euripides,  who  was  by  far  the  most  popular  poet  in  Greece.  Since 
his  death  in  B.C.  406,  his  maxims  and  paradoxes  were  on  the  lips  of 
every  man  and  every  clever  woman  in  Athens.  On  philosophy  and 
ethics,  so  far  at  least  as  they  interested  the  multitude,  his  influence  was 
prodigious.  His  cynicism,  his  misogynism,  his  rationalism,  his  blas- 
phemy and  sordid  views,  operated  on  the  society  which  surrounded 
Menander  pretty  much  as  the  cant  of  Hobbism  operated  on  the  society 
which  surrounded  our  own  Charles  II. ;  and  such  views  were  unhappily 
too  much  in  unison  with  the  moral  and  political  degradation  of  the  age 
to  be  otherwise  than  acceptable.  On  the  stage  he  was  the  dominant 
power.  He  had  determined  the  course  of  the  drama,  and  not  only  did 
the  Middle  and  New  Comedy  spring  directly  from  his  theory  of  art,  but 
he  coloured  the  ethics  of  the  drama  in  Greece  for  all  time  :  it  was  not 
till  the  New  Comedy  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  that  it  be- 
came purified  from  his  tainting  touch.  The  most  offensive  illustration 
of  his  influence  on  the  Middle  and  New  Comedy  is  to  be  found  in  its 
misogynism,  and  in  its  contempt  for  marriage  and  domestic  life.  The 
fragments  of  Menander  are  a  store-house  of  invectives  against  that  sex 
from  which  Homer  had  drawn  his  Arete,  his  Penelope,  and  his  Nausi- 
chaa ;  from  which  Sophocles  had  drawn  his  Antigone,  his  Tecmessa,  and 
his  Electra ;  which  had  given  Sappho  and  Corinna  to  poetry,  Leontium 
to  philosophy,  and  Aspasia  to  history.  He  can  see  nothing  good  in  them, 
nothing  but  what  is  reprehensible  and  shameless.  They  are  habitually 
untruthful :  "  To  tell  one  truth's  beyond  a  woman's  power."  They  are 
all  alike  :  "  This  woman  and  that  woman  are  the  same."  "  Live  with  a 
lion  rather  than  a  wife."  They  bring  a  house  to  certain  ruin  : — 

That  house  wherein  a  "woman  holds  the  sway 
Must  go  to  certain  ruin. 

After  the  gloom  and  cynicism  of  the  passages  quoted  above,  the 
reader  will  not  unnaturally  wonder  where  we  are  to  find  that  "  cheerful- 
ness" and  "nobleness"  which  Goethe  noted  as  so  eminently  characteristic 
of  this  poet.  The  answer  is  not  far  to  seek,  though  it  does  not  lie  on  the 
surface.  Menander  is  cheerful  because,  in  his  views  of  life,  he  is  as 
a  rule  temperate,  honest,  and  impartial.  He  takes  things  exactly  as  he 
finds  them  ;  he  draws  no  bills  on  Hope  for  experience  to  dishonour ;  he 
bases  his  theories  not  on  delusions  but  on  realities.  He  may  libel  women 
— it  was  his  only  concession  to  the  cant  of  the  clay ;  he  may  sigh  with 
too  complacent  cynicism  over  the  vanity  of  the  world  and  the  hollowness 
of  men ;  but  in  his  better  moments  he  teaches  us,  like  Horace  and 
Montaigne,  to  realise  soberly  and  cheerfully  the  relative  position  in  which 
Man  and  Fortune  stand  to  each  other ;  in  accepting  happiness,  to  re- 
member that  sorrow  also  is  our  portion ;  that  good  and  evil  are  inex- 
tricably interwoven  ;  that  nothing  is  permanent ;  that  vice  may  pass  into 
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virtue ;  that  virtue  too  often  trembles  on  the  confines  of  vice  ;  that  Pain, 
and  Calamity,  and  Death  are  the  skeletons  of  Life's  Feast ;  but  that  for 
all  that,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  garlands  should  not  be  bright,  the 
guests  merry,  and  the  cup  pass  freely  round. 

i    Thou  art  a  man,  so  never  ask  from  Heaven 
Freedom  from  ills,  but  resignation ; 
For  if  thou  wishest  to  pass  all  thy  days 
"Without  grief's  shadow,  then  thou  wishest,  friend, 
To  be  a  god,  or  cold  within  thy  grave. 

Thou  will  find  much  to  cross  thee  everywhere  ; 
But  where  the  good  preponderates,  thither  look. 

0,  ever  chase  vexation  from  thy  life, 
For  life  is  short. 

Time  heals  the  wounds  which  Fate  inflicts,  and  Timy 
Will  be  thy  healer  too. 

Things  of  themselves  do  work  their  way  to  good, 
E'en  though  thou  sleepest ;  and  to  evil  too. 

Good  grows  not  like  a  tree  from  one  sole  root, 
But  evil  grows  up  side  by  side  with  good ; 
And  out  of  evil  Nature  brings  us  good. 

There  is  often  a  large  wisdom — a  peculiar  catholicity  of  sentiment — 
in  Menander,  which  borders  very  closely  on  those  sublime  truths  which 
it  was  the  province  of  Christianity  to  develope  and  reveal.  The  follow- 
ing passage,  for  instance,  reads  like  a  paragraph  from,  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  we  give  it  in  a  literal  prose  version  : — "  If  any  man,  0  Pamphilus, 
thinks  that  he  makes  God  well-pleased  by  sacrificing  a  multitude  of 
oxen,  or  goats,  or  any  other  victims  of  the  like  kind,  or  by  robing  his 
images  with  coverlets  of  gold  or  of  purple,  or  decking  them  out  with  ivory 
or  emeralds — he  errs,  and  his  imaginations  are  vain.  He  ought  rather  to 
be  good  himself,  seducing  no  maid,  abstaining  from  adultery,  and  theft, 
and  murder  for  greed's  sake ;  nay,  he  ought  not,  Pamphilus,  to  covet  so 
much  as  another's  needle,  for  God  is  ever  near  and  His  eye  is  upon  him." 
How  many  a  mother,  bending  in  agony  over  the  young  life  laid  low,  has 
found  consolation  in  that  line  in  the  Double  Deceiver — so  human  in  its 
unutterable  tenderness,  so  divine  in  its  triumphant  assertion  over  Fate — 
"  Whom  the  gods  love  die  young  !  " 

Nearly  three  centuries  before  Christianity  dawned  on  men,  or  Saint 
Paul  was  born,  this  Greek  poet  wrote — "  In  our  own  breast  we  have  a 
god — our  conscience."  "  The  all-seeing  eye  of  Justice  is  o'er  all."  "  God 
ever  listens  to  the  just  man's  prayer."  "  Think  all  the  sorrows  of  your 
friends  your  own."  "  'Tis  not  to  live  to  live  for  self  alone."  "  The  man 
who  hath  no  knowledge  hath  no  sin."  "  Whenever  you  do  what  is 
koly,  be  of  good  cheer,  knowing  this,  that  God  himself  takes  part  with 
righteous  courage."  "  Revere,  and  be  not  curious  about  God."  "  Rever- 
ence is  the  truest  sacrifice."  There  are  many  passages  in  which  he 
dwells  on  the  worthlessness  of  religious  forms  when  severed  from  the 
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vital  element  of  a  religious  spirit.  We  give  the  following,  quoted  by 
Justin  from  the  Charioteer,  in  the  vigorous  version  of  Cumberland.  It 
is  apparently  addressed  to  some  mendicant  who  was  carrying  about  an 
image  of  Cybele,  to  beg  the  customary  alms.  "  I  have  no  relish  for  such 
deities  as  stroll  about  with  an  old  beggar-woman  from  door  to  door,  nor 
for  that  painted  cloth  you  have  the  impudence  to  thrust  into  my  pre- 
sence ;  let  me  tell  you,  woman,  if  your  Mother  of  the  Gods  were  good  for 
anything,  she  would  keep  to  her  own  station,  and  take  charge  of  none 
but  those  who  merit  her  protection  by  their  piety  and  devotion."  There 
is  all  through  these  fragments  a  tendency  to  rationalise  religion,  and  to 
point  out  the  follies  of  superstition.  Sometimes  he  gives  a  very  sarcastic 
and  humorous  turn  to  his  remarks  on  that  topic :  as,  "  "What  fills  my 
stomach,  that  I  hold  my  God."  Or,  again  :— 

Air,  water,  earth  and  sun,  and  fire  and  stars, 

These,  says  our  Epicharmus,  are  our  gods  ; 

But  I  do  think  the  only  useful  gods 

Are  gold  and  silver.     Set  these  \ip  within 

Your  household,  and  they'll  give  you  all  you  ask — 

Fields,  houses,  lacqueys,  silver  plate  and  friends, 

Judges  and  witnesses.     Bribe — only  bribe ! 

The  gods  themselves  are  your  most  humble  servants. 

To  the  religion  of  the  heart  he  is,  however,  as  loyal  as  the  holy 
Sophocles  himself.  But  to  turn  to  his  ethical  teaching.  A  wide  experi- 
ence of  practical  life  had  taught  him  two  great  lessons,  which  few  indeed 
of  his  countrymen  have  either  grasped,  inculcated,  or  practised — the 
value  of  honesty  and  truth  in  dealing  with  otir  fellow-creatures. 

The  gain  that  comes  from  villany  is  but 
The  earnest-money  of  calamity, 

is  a  lesson  he  often  preaches ;  and  so  also, 

'Tis  ever  the  best  course  to  speak  the  truth 
At  every  turn. 

But  it  is  in  his  views  of  social  equality — in  his  generous  philanthropy, 
which  extended  to  that  wretched  class  who  were  below  even  the  cogni- 
sance of  Socrates — that  we  see  the  nobleness  attributed  to  him  by 

Goethe : — 

The  slave  that  is  a  slave  and  nothing  more 
Will  be  a  villain.     Let  him  share  free  speech, 
And  this  will  rank  him  with  the  best  of  men. 

In  one  line  he  has  summed  up  that  grand  truth  to  which  Burns  and 
Tennyson  have  given  the  most  eloquent  modern  expression — 

No  noble  man  can  be  ignobly  born. 

The  following  passage  is  evidently  part  of  a  dialogue  between  some 
birth-proud  mother  and  her  son ;  the  son  speaks  : — 

A  fine  birth  will  be  my  death.     0,  talk  no  more 
About  my  ancestors,  for  those  who  have 
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By  nature  nothing  noble  in  themselves 

Betake  them  to  the  tombs,  and  reckon  up 

Their  lineage  and  their  grandsires.     Every  man 

Must  have  a  grandsire,  for  how  else  could  he 

Have  seen  the  light  at  all  ?     But  if  he  cannot, 

Either  through  change  of  place  or  dearth  of  friends, 

Tell  who  his  grandsire  was,  is  he  less  noble 

Than  he  who  can  ?     No,  mother ;  he's  the  nobleman — 

"Were  he  some  common  ^Ethiopian  slave — 

Who  is  by  nature  noble. 

Very  wise,  too,  are  his  views  about  riches,  and  the  true  use  of  them. 
"  The  rich  heart "  is  what  man  wants.  "  Abject  poverty  is  the  worst  of 
ills,"  but  riches  are  the  "  veils  of  care,"  make  no  man  sleep  the  sounder, 
and  the  poor  are  sent  to  us  by  the  gods  to  put  our  humanity  to  the  test, 
though  the  gods  take  care  really  to  look  after  them.  There  is  a  fine 
passage  in  the  Churl,  where  a  son  is  lecturing  a  miserly  father.  We 
give  it  in  Cumber-land's  version,  though  how  poor  in  comparison  with 
the  noble  original : — 

Weak  is  the  vanity  that  boasts  of  riches, 

For  they  are  fleeting  things  ;  were  they  not  such — 

Could  they  be  yours  to  all  succeeding  time — • 

'Twere  wise  to  let  none  share  in  the  possession. 

But  if  whate'er  you  have  is  held  of  Fortune 

And  not  of  right  inherent,  why,  my  father, 

Why  with  such  niggard  jealousy  engross 

What  the  next  hour  may  ravish  from  your  grasp, 

And  cast  into  some  worthless  favourite's  lap  ? 

Snatch,  then,  the  swift  occasion  while  'tis  your's, 

Put  this  unstable  boon  to  noble  uses, 

Foster  the  wants  of  men,  impart  your  wealth 

And  purchase  friends  ;  'twill  be  your  lasting  treasure, 

And  when  misfortune  comes  your  best  resource. 

He  has  many  fine  remarks  about  friendship,  about  speaking  the  truth, 
about  moral  obligations,  and  about  obedience  to  parents.  "  Revere  God 
first,  and  after  Him  thy  parents ; "  and  again,  in  a  passage  which  recalls 
the  command  and  promise  of  the  Decalogue,  "  If  you  honour  your 
parents,  you  may  expect  to  do  well  in  the  world." 

Here  we  must  pause,  and  would  that  our  versions  could  have  done 
our  original  more  justice.  We  still  nurse  the  hope — it  has  been  for 
more  than  four  centuries  a  hope  constantly  disappointed  but  as  constantly 
renewed — that  some  happy  chance  may  yet  put  us  in  possession  of 
the  prize  for  which  Goethe  and  Schelegel  sighed,  which  many  illustrious 
scholars  have  wasted  precious  time  in  seeking,  for  which  Hertelius  would 
have  "given  a  year  of  his  life" — a  Comedy  of  Menander  in  perfect  pre- 
servation. Meanwhile  we  can  only  console  ourselves  with  what  ?re  have, 
and  say  with  the  old  woman  in  Pluedrus — 

0  suavis  anima  !  qualem  te  dicam  bonum 
Antehac  fuisse,  tales  cum  sint  reliquiae. 

J.  C.  C. 
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CREDULITY  is  a  phenomenon  of  persistent  recurrence  in  the  history  of 
mankind,  but  its  manifestations,  on  a  large  scale,  vary  from  age  to  age, 
according  to  the  differing  character  of  its  chief  factors,  ignorance  and 
curiosity.  Ignorance,  pure  and  simple,  of  Nature  and  men,  of  life  and 
books,  is  usually  coupled  with  a  restless  inquisitiveness  and  insatiable 
thirst  for  news  regardless  of  its  quality.  The  credulity  bred  of  this 
union  becomes  the  prey  of  gross  and  vulgar  frauds  addressed  to  any 
prevailing  disposition  or  current  prejudice  of  the  time.  Learned  ignor- 
ance, i.e.,  the  lack  of  any  knowledge  of  the  world  and  its  pursuits  with 
the  exception  of  one  absorbing  object  of  study,  is  commonly  united 
with  a  curiosity,  the  restricted  scope  of  which  only  renders  it  the  more 
morbidly  active.  Credulity  is  as  common  among  experts  as  the  world 
at  large,  but  the  frauds  which  victimise  them  must  be  contrived  with 
special  skill,  so  as  to  appeal  to  their  ruling  passion  and  arouse  their  en- 
thusiasm, without  appearing  to  offend  the  conditions  of  which  their  ex- 
perience qualifies  them  to  judge.  The  several  characteristics  here 
referred  to  may  be  illustrated  by  two  remarkable  cases,  one  of  which 
occurred  at  the  outset  and  the  other  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

In  1704  Anne  has  been  on  the  throne  two  years.  The  Tories  are  in 
the  secure  possession  of  power  and  office,  and  fresh  lustre  has  just  been 
conferred  upon  their  administration  and  the  national  arms  by  the  victory 
of  Blenheim  and  the  capture  of  Gibraltar.  The  atmosphere  is  stormy 
with  theological  controversy,  but  the  strength  and  popularity  of  the 
Established  Church  have  been  demonstrated  beyond  doubt  in  the  recent 
debates  upon  the  Bill  of  Conformity,  and  Nonconformists,  Nonjurors, 
and  Catholics  alike  must  hide  their  diminished  heads.  The  pleasure- 
seeking,  gossip-loving  society  of  London  is  in  full  career  of  its  pursuit 
after  every  species  of  novelty  and  excitement.  The  gaming-tables  at 
White's  and  other  chocolate  and  coffee-houses,  the  public  lotteries  and 
the  political  clubs  are  unfailing  sources  of  attraction.  Duncan  Camp- 
bell, the  deaf  and  dumb  fortune-teller,  holds  daily  receptions  at  which 
persons  of  the  highest  rank  seek  his  oracular  counsel  upon  doubtful 
cases  of  love,  intrigue,  or  speculation.  The  wits  at  Will's  are  discussing 
the  merits  of  Addison's  Campaign,  and  enjoying  the  caustic  satire  of 
the  Tale  of  a  Tub  and  the  Battle  of  the  Books,  by  which  Swift  has  just 
leapt  into  fame.  The  latest  works  of  Congreve  and  Wycherley  draw 
crowded  audiences  to  the  leading  theatres;  and  rumours  are  afloat 
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respecting  a  project  for  performing  an  intermezzo  of  Italian  Music  at 
York  Buildings.  These  competing  claimants  for  the  town's  favour  are 
all  at  once  set  aside  by  the  arrival  of  a  new  lion,  who  absorbs  public 
curiosity  by  the  romantic  interest  of  his  character  and  adventures. 
He  is  a  young,  "  middle-sized,  well-shaped "  man  of  fair  complexion, 
giving  the  name  of  George  Psalmanazar,  a  converted  savage  from  the 
tropics,  who  still  retains  a  preference  for  his  ©Id  diet  of  roots  and  raw 
meat,  but  in  all  other  respects  conforms  to  the  usages  of  civilised  society. 
He  has  come  to  England  at  the  invitation  of  Dr.  Compton,  Bishop  of 
London,  to  whom  he  has  been  recommended  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Innes, 
chaplain  of  a  Scotch  regiment  in  the  Dutch  service.  These  are  his  pre- 
liminary credentials.  His  account  of  himself  is  as  follows  : — • 

He  was  born  of  a  noble  family  in  the  island  of  Formosa,  situate,  as 
all  the  world  knows,  in  the  Pacific,  off  the  coast  of  China.  At  an  early 
age  he  was  placed  by  his  father  under  the  tuition  of  a  learned  man  who 
passed  for  a  Japanese  then  on  a  visit  to  the  island,  from  whom  he 
acquired  not  only  the  ordinary  instruction  of  a  Formosan  youth  in  the 
national  creed  and  literature,  but  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Latin.  This 
teaching  was  enlivened  by  glowing  narrations  of  the  wonders  of  Europe 
which  inflamed  his  young  imagination,  and  when  his  tutor  suddenly  de- 
clared an  intention  of  undertaking  a  journey  thither,  Psalmanazar  en- 
treated permission  to  accompany  him.  The  tutor  assented  with  much 
apparent  reluctance,  but  enjoined  the  youth  to  keep  the  matter  a  secret 
from  his  father,  some  of  whose  money  it  would  be  necessary  to  borrow 
for  the  expenses  of  the  journey.  The  fugitives  made  good  their-  way  to 
the  coast  and  embarked  for  one  of  the  Philippine  islands,  whence  they 
sailed  to  Goa ;  thence  by  Gibraltar  to  Toulon,  and  finally  reached  Avignon. 
Here,  at  the  Jesuits'  College,  the  pretended  Japanese  announced  himself 
to  his  astonished  pupil  as  Father  de  Rode,  a  missionary  brother  of  the 
Order,  who  had  assumed  the  disguise  in  which  he  visited  Formosa  (from 
which  all  Christians  were  legally  excluded)  with  the  pious  design  of 
saving  one  heathen  soul.  All  the  learning  and  skill  of  the  Father  and 
his  brethren  was  then  employed  to  bring  about  the  youth's  conversion;  but 
without  success.  His  mother-wit,  sharpened  by  education,  enabled  him 
to  detect  the  fallacy  of  the  arguments  which  maintained  Jesuitical  Chris- 
tianity to  be  a  more  reasonable  creed  than  Formosan  paganism.  The 
baffled  doctors  having  threatened  him  with  the  Inquisition,  Psalmanazar 
managed  to  escape  from  Avignon.  After  leading  a  vagrant  life  for  some 
months,  he  was  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  Elector  of  Cologne.  At 
Sluys,  whither  his  regiment  marched,  two  Protestant  chaplains  endea- 
voured to  convert  him,  the  one  to  Lutheranism,  the  other  to  Calvinism, 
but  the  weapons  of  consubstantiation  and  predestination  proved  power- 
less against  the  shield  of  his  heathen  incredulity.  Mr.  Innes,  the 
chaplain  of  Brigadier  Lauder,  governor  of  the  town,  then  entered  the 
lists  as  champion  of  the  Church  of  England.  A  brief  exposition  of  its 
tenets  sufficed  to  convince  Psalmanazar  of  their  truth,  and  he  became,  to 
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use  his  own  language,  a  willing  proselyte  to  "  a  religion  that  was  not 
embarrassed  with  any  of  those  absurdities  which  are  maintained  by  the 
various  sects  in  Christendom."  He  was  at  once  baptised,  the  Brigadier 
standing  his  sponsor,  and  obtained  his  discharge  from  the  army.  The 
news  of  so  remarkable  a  conversion  was  communicated  by  Mr.  Innes  to 
the  Bishop  of  London,  who  invited  him  and  Psalmanazar  over  to  Eng- 
land. 

This  interesting  narrative  of  savage  innocence,  Jesuit  cunning.,  and 
Anglican  skill  takes  the  heart  of  London  by  storm,  and  disarms  the 
animosities  of  all  parties  by  its  appeal  to  common  sympathies.  The 
Tories,  headed  by  the  clergy,  are  delighted  at  such  a  signal  demonstra- 
tion of  the  superior  claims  of  Anglicanism  to  any  other  form  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  Whigs  to  find  their  suspicions  of  Jesuitry  so  strongly 
confirmed.  The  fashionable  world  is  enraptured  with  the  acquisition  of 
a  visitor  so  absolutely  fresh,  a  young  man  of  noble  birth,  uncommon 
ability,  good  looks,  and  fair  breeding,  a  Christian  who  was  once  by  his 
own  confession  a  cannibal.  The  wits  and  philosophers  are  curious  re- 
specting the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Formosans,  their  language  and 
religion,  upon  all  which  subjects  he  affords  ample  information.  He  is 
petted  and  feted  accordingly  in  the  highest  circles,  dining  now  with  "  my 
Lord  Pembroke,"  now  with  "  my  Lady  Powis ;  "  is  invited  to  Sion  House 
and  the  Royal  Society,  and  at  the  residence  of  its  secretary,  Mr.  (after- 
wards Sir  Hans)  Sloane,  meets  his  Excellency  Baron  Spannheim,  the 
Prussian  Envoy.  A  few  detractors  of  his  merits  are  of  course  to  be 
found,  but  jealousies  invariably  attend  upon,  a  successful  career,  and  all 
objections  to  the  credibility  of  his  story  will  soon  be  set  at  rest  by  the 
appearance  of  the  historical  work  upon  which  he  is  known  to  be  engaged. 
This  volume  is  published  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  a  translation 
from  the  author's  Latin,  hastily  made  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  book- 
sellers who  are  eager  to  gratify  the  public  appetite.  It  bears  the  follow- 
ing title  :  "  An  Historical  and  Geographical  Description  of  Formosa,  an 
island  subject  to  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  giving  an  account  of  the  reli- 
gion, customs,  manners,  &c.,  of  the  inhabitants ;  together  with  a  relation 
of  what  happened  to  the  author  in  his  travels,  particularly  his  confer- 
ences with  the  Jesuits  and  others  in  several  parts  of  Europe.  Also  the 
history  and  reasons  of  his  conversion  to  Christianity,  with  his  objections 
against  it  in  defence  of  Paganism,  and  their  answers,  &c.  To  which  is 
prefixed  a  preface  in  vindication  of  himself  from  the  reflections  of  a 
Jesuit  lately  come  from  China,  with  an  account  of  what  passed  between 
them.  By  George  Psalmanazar,  a  native  of  the  said  island,  now  in  Lon- 
don. Illustrated  with  several  cuts." 

After  a  grateful  dedication  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  the  author 
commences  a  long  preface  by  charging  the  Dutch  historian  Candidius, 
and  all  other  writers  upon  Formosa,  with  gross  ignorance  or  glaring  false- 
hood, which  it  is  the  object  of  his  work  to  expose.  He  proceeds  to  de- 
scribe his  contest  with  Father  Fountenay,  a  Jesuit  missionary  newly 
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arrived  from  China,  whose  effrontery  in  challenging  certain  of  his  state- 
ments at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  he  chastised  as  it  deserved ; 
and  concludes  the  preface  with  a  fervent  thanksgiving  to  God  for  the 
blessings  of  his  conversion.  The  first  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  the 
work  are  occupied  with  a  narrative  of  the  author's  adventures,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  we  have  already  given,  and  a  copious  profession  of  his 
faith  in  Anglican  Christianity.  A  description  of  Formosa  follows.  We 
learn  that  the  capital  error  of  its  previous  historians  is  their  concurrent 
assertion  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  island  is  vested  in  the  Emperor  of 
China.  To  vindicate  the  dignity  of  his  nation  and  establish  the  truth 
of  history  upon  a  firm  basis,  Psalmanazar  epitomises  the  annals  of  the 
kingdom  for  the  last  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  to  show  how,  after  the 
long  reign  of  a  native  dynasty,  one  Meryaandanoo,  a  Chinese  fugitive, 
by  divers  intrigues  usurped  the  throne  of  Japan  and  subsequently  that 
of  Formosa.  That  there  may  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  this 
information,  the  letter  which  Meryaandanoo  addressed  to  the  native 
monarch  whom  he  eventually  deposed,  whereby  he  obtained  admission 
into  the  island,  is  set  out  verbatim. 

We  are  then  informed  touching  the  civil  and  religious  government  of 
the  country.  Under  the  latter  head  the  author  recounts  the  historical 
foundation  of  the  polytheism  by  law  established.  The  sacrifice  of  boys' 
hearts  to  the  number  of  18,000  per  annum  is  its  leading  rite.  Plans  of 
the  chief  temple  and  its  altars  are  given  in  illustration.  We  have  next 
a  description  of  the  great  religious  festivals  and  the  ceremonies  observed 
at  birth,  marriage,  and  death.  The  national  belief  respecting  a  future 
state  is  based  upon  the  transmigration  of  souls,  males  having  the  prefer- 
ence of  choice.  The  soul  of  a  woman,  it  is  held,  "  cannot  attain  eternal 
rest  until  it  has  informed  the  body  of  a  man.  Some  indeed  think  that 
if  it  animate  the  body  of  a  male  beast,  it  is  sufficient  to  attain  as  great 
happiness  as  it  is  capable  of." 

A  minute  account  of  the  Formosan  priesthood  is  followed  by  details 
respecting  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people,  with  numerous  illus- 
trations. The  upper  classes,  of  which  the  author  is  a  member,  are  as 
fair-skinned  as  Europeans,  owing  to  their  practice  of  living  during  the 
hot  season  either  in  caverns  underground,  among  dense  groves  which  ex- 
clude the  sun,  or  in  tents  kept  cool  by  perpetual  sprinkling  with  water. 
Their  dress,  to  judge  from  the  illustrations,  is  partially  European  in 
fashion,  although  from  the  description  of  some  of  its  materials,  such  as 
tiger,  leopard,  and  bear  skins,  it  would  seem  scarcely  suited  to  a  tropical 
climate.  The  pictures  of  the  chief  cities  and  buildings  prove  the  national 
architecture  to  be  a  novel  amalgamation  of  the  classical  and  Chinese 
styles.  Under  the  head  of  diet  we  are  informed  of  a  remarkable  pecu- 
liarity in  the  organisation  of  the  Formosan  reptilia.  The  islanders  are 
wont  to  beat  live  serpents  "  with  rods  until  they  be  very  angry  and  when 
they  are  in  this  furious  passion  all  the  venom  that  was  in  the  body 
ascends  to  the  head,  which,  being  then  cut  off,  there  remains  no  more 
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poison  in  the  body,  which  may  therefore  be  safely  eaten."  Thus,  says 
the  author  on  the  subject  of  ineals,  "  all  who  can  live  without  working 
eat  their  breakfasts  about  seven  of  the  clock  in  the  morning  ;  first  they 
smoke  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  then  they  drink  bohea,  green,  or  sage  tea; 
afterwards  they  cut  off  the  head  of  a  viper  and  suck  the  blood  out  of 
the  body.  This,  in  my  humble  opinion,  is  the  most  wholesome  breakfast 
a  man  can  make."  Flesh  is  usually  eaten  raw  by  the  Formosans. 
Though  not  habitual  cannibals,  they  eat  the  bodies  of  their  enemies 
taken  in  war  and  also  of  "  malefactors  legally  executed.  The  flesh  of  the 
latter  is  our  greatest  dainty  and  is  four  times  dearer  than  other  rare  and 
delicious  food."  Under  special  circumstances,  moreover,  a  Formosan 
husband,  whose  wife  has  offended  him,  soothes  his  injured  feelings  by 
resorting  to  cannibalism.  Having  first  sent  for  his  wife's  father  and 
other  members  of  her  family,  "  sometimes  with  fiery  indignation  he 
strikes  her  into  the  breast  with  a  dagger,  and  sometimes  to  show  his 
resentment  he  will  take  her  heart  out  hastily  and  eat  it  before  her  re- 
lations." 

Of  natural  curiosities  in  the  island,  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary 
is  the  suspension  of  the  law  of  gravitation  in  the  case  of  a  tree  called 
Charpok,  which  differs  from  all  other  trees  in  "  that  whereas  their  fruit 
hangs  downward,  the  fruit  of  this  stands  upright"  In  his  concluding 
chapter,  which  treats  of  the  Formosan  language,  the  author  dwells  at  some 
length  upon  its  alphabet  and  grammatical  structure,  and  adds  specimens 
of  the  written  character  which  are  to  be  read  from  right  to  left.  Though 
not  stated  to  be  cognate  to  any  other  language,  the  presence  of  Greek 
roots  is  noticeable ;  for  example,  in  the  words  gnosopkes  (priests),  koriam 
(lord),  Jcay  (and),  &c.  On  this  point,  however,  the  author  does  not  com- 
ment, although  mentioning  the  curious  fact  that  Greek  is  generally  taught 
in  the  public  academies. 

The  first  edition  of  the  work  was  rapidly  sold,  and  a  second  called 
for  in  the  following  year.  In  the  interval  Psalmanazar  was  sent  to 
Oxford  by  the  Bishop  of  London  and  other  patrons,  in  order  to  complete 
his  education  and  prepare  himself  for  returning  as  a  missionary  to  the 
island.  Some  account  of  an  interview  with  him  at  this  period  has  been 
left  by  a  contemporary.*  Being  questioned  respecting  the  average  dura- 
tion of  life  in  Formosa,  he  stated  it  to  range  from  100  to  120,  a  longevity 
which  he  ascribed  to  the  national  practice  of  sucking  warm  viper's  blood 
in  the  morning.  A  lady  of  the  party  expressing  horror  at  its  being  the 
custom  of  Formosan  husbands  to  cut  off  the  heads  of  their  unfaithful 
wives,  he  protested  that  he  could  not  even  now  consider  it  a  sin,  but 
admitted  smilingly  that  it  was  certainly  "  unmannerly."  He  did  not 
remain  long  at  Oxford,  being  called  to  London  that  he  might  superintend 
the  issue  of  his  second  edition.  The  preface  and  several  passages  of  the 
text  testify  to  the  growth  of  a  formidable  crop  of  objections  to  the  truth 

*   Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol.  xxxv.  p.  78. 
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of  his  narrative  since  the  first  edition  appeared.  Of  these  the  author 
deals  with  twenty-five,  some  of  which  would  perplex  a  skilled  casuist; 
but  with  charming  agility  he  manages  either  to  evade  or  leap  over  every 
difficulty.  His  statement,  for  example,  that  18,000  boys'  hearts  were 
annually  sacrificed,  has  been  questioned  on  the  ground  that  such  a  prac- 
tice would  long  since  have  depopulated  the  island  ;  but  he  explains  that 
he  only  referred  to  this  number  as  legally  required  by  the  priests. 
Bribery,  prompted  by  parental  affection,  no  doubt  tended  greatly  to 
diminish  it.  Does  anyone  question  his  ability  to  remember  the  precise 
words  of  the  letter  written  by  Meryaandanoo  ?  The  answer  is  simple 
and  sufficient :  "  My  father  has  a  copy  of  the  letter  by  him." 

The  preface  briefly  alludes  to  a  recent  conversation  which  the  author 
had  with  "Captain  Halley,  Savilian  Professor  of  the  Mathematics,  Oxford, 
and  some  other  gentlemen,"  touching  the  sun's  position  at  mid-day  and 
the  duration  of  twilight  in  Formosa,  all  their  inquiries  upon  which  sub- 
jects he  declares  were  satisfactorily  answered.  On  turning  to  the  chapter 
that  treats  of  "  the  situation,  <fec.,  of  the  isle,"  we  find  a  passage  not  con- 
tained in  the  first  edition  wherein  the  sun's  verticality  at  midsummer  is 
curtly  mentioned.  To  unenlightened  readers  these  passages  might  seem 
commonplace  announcements.  "  Rem  acu  tetigisti  !  "  cried  those  in  the 
secret.  The  eminent  astronomer  and  his  learned  companions,  Drs.  Mead 
and  Woodward,  gave  their  own  version  of  the  conversation  referred  to. 
When  they  questioned  him  respecting  the  sun's  position  and  the  length 
of  twilight,  he  was  utterly  dumbfoundered.  In  anyone  less  remarkable  for 
exact  observation  and  retentive  memory,  a  lapse  on  such  points  might 
not  excite  suspicion ;  in  Psalmanazar's  case  the  savans,  coupling  it  with 
the  other  incredibilities  of  his  story,  can  arrive  at  but  one  conclusion — 
that  he  is  an  impudent  impostor. 

Slowly  and  reluctantly  the  public  mind  was  brought  to  acquiesce  in 
this  view.  For  a  considerable  time  the  adventurer  braved  exposure,  and 
retained  a  congregation  of  believers.  Some  influential  patrons  procured 
him  private  tutorships,  a  regimental  clerkship,  and  other  appointments, 
but  he  failed  to  keep  them.  His  next  stroke  of  imposture  was  to  lend 
his  name  to  the  advertisements  of  one  Pattenden,  the  inventor  of  a 
"  white  Japan  enamel,"  which  the  public  was  requested  to  believe  had 
been  prepared  from  a  Formosan  recipe.  The  public,  however,  either 
questioned  the  statement,  or  whether,  if  true,  the  enamel  was  recom- 
mended by  its  origin — at  any  rate  declined  to  purchase  it.  He  main- 
tained his  assumed  character  nevertheless  for  some  years  longer,  and  so 
late  as  1716  found  a  sufficient  number  of  subscribers  to  make  up  an 
annuity  of  20^.  or  3QI.  for  him  as  a  "  convert."  He  eventually  under- 
went what  appears  to  have  been  a  genuine  conversion,  abandoned  his 
career  of  imposture,  and  set  about  obtaining  an  honest  livelihood.  Few 
rogues  have  ended  their  days  so  creditably.  Through  the  aid  of  a  kindly 
publishei  he  procured  employment  as  a  literary  drudge,  and  for  half  ;t 
century  worked  upon  the  Universal  History  and  other  meritorious  but 
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now  obsolete  productions.  He  long  outlived  his  infamy,  and  the  world 
— if  it  heard  his  name  at  all — knew  it  only  as  that  of  a  learned,  assiduous, 
inoffensive  man  of  letters.  Dr.  Johnson  delighted  in  his  society,  and 
has  recorded  him  with  affectionate  praise  as  one  of  the  best  men  he  had 
ever  known.  He  died  in  1763,  leaving  directions  that  his  MS.  auto- 
biography should  be  published  for  the  benefit  of  his  executrix,  an  old 
woman  in  whose  house  he  had  long  lodged.  This  singular  narrative, 
published  in  the  following  year,  contains  a  full  confession  of  what  the 
writer  calls  "  the  base  and  shameful  imposture  of  passing  upon  the  world 
for  a  native  of  Formosa  and  a  convert  to  Christianity,  and  backing  it 
with  a  fictitious  account  of  that  island  and  of  my  own  travels,  conver- 
sion, &c.,  all  or  most  of  it  hatched  in  my  own  brain  without  regard  to 
truth  or  honesty." 

While  maintaining  reserve  as  to  his  real  name,  parentage,  and  place 
of  birth,  he  confesses  that  "  out  of  Europe  I  was  not  born,  nor  educated, 
nor  ever  travelled."  He  received  his  early  training  under  the  Jesuits 
in  the  south  of  France,  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  his  proficiency  in 
Latin  and  the  acquaintance  which  he  displayed  with  the  current  ques- 
tions of  theological  polemics.  Preferring  a  vagabond  life  in  France  and 
Germany  to  any  settled  occupation,  but  finding  it  difficult  to  subsist,  he 
assumed  the  disguise  of  a  Japanese  convert  for  the  purpose  of  exciting 
sympathy.  Failing  in  this  attempt,  he  adopted  the  rdle  of  a  heathen 
fugitive,  and  invented  the  outlines  of  the  imposture  which  he  subsequently 
elaborated  in  his  Account  of  Formosa.  Having  been  pressed  into  the 
service  of  the  Elector  of  Cologne,  and  accompanying  his  regiment  to 
Sluys,  he  there  fell  in  with  Innes,  who  undertook  to  convert  him  to 
Christianity.  During  the  colloquies  that  ensued,  the  chaplain  discovered 
and  taxed  him  with  the  imposture ;  but,  instead^of  disclosing  it,  proposed 
to  become  his  accomplice.  A  scheme  which  should  be  mutually  advan- 
tageous was  then  matured  between  them.  Innes  saw  the  opportunity 
which  offered  of  securing  a  reputation  for  professional  zeal'and  a  prospect 
of  preferment,  while  Psalmanazar  was  ambitious  of  obtaining  his  discharge 
from  the  army  and  figuring  as  a  lion  in  London  society.  Having  gone 
through  the  farce  of  "  converting  "  his  confederate,  Innes  found  a  dupe 
in  Brigadier  Lauder,  who  consented  to  stand  as  sponsor  at  the  baptism. 
The  story  was  then  communicated  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  who  un- 
hesitatingly received  it  for  gospel,  and  gave  the  chaplain  and  his  pro- 
selyte the  desired  invitation  to  England.  Soon  after  their  arrival,  a 
lucrative  regimental  chaplaincy  in  Portugal  became  vacant,  and  was 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  Innes,  who  left  Psalmanazar  to  carry  on  the 
fraud  alone,  which  he  proceeded  to  do  in  the  manner  already  told. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  one  or  both  of  these  astute  knaves  had 
formed  a  shrewd  estimate  of  the  character  of  the  society  which  they 
undertook  to  delude.  The  inception  of  the  scheme  was  due  to  Psalma- 
nazar, but  Innes  must  be  credited  with  the  idea  of  executing  it  in 
England,  and  cloaking  it  in  the  attractive  garb  of  religion.  In  the  ex- 
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cited  state  of  the  public  mind  upon  that  subject,  no  bait  could  be  better 
timed  than  a  fiction  which  aggravated  the  Protestant  hatred  of  Jesuitical 
craft  and  exalted  the  via  media  of  Anglicanism  above  all  the  rest  of  the 
Reformed  Churches.  That  the  religious  world  of  England  had  recently 
begun  to  feel  interested  in  missions  to  the  heathen,  was  another  fact 
which  the  chaplain  with  his  professional  training  was  not  likely  to  over- 
look. The  historical  details  of  the  fraud  were  concocted  by  Psalmanazar 
alone,  after  he  had  resided  for  some  months  in  England,  and  enjoyed 
ample  opportunities  of  observation.  The  systematic  shape  in  which  they 
appear  in  his  work  may  thus  be  regarded  as  embodying  his  deliberate 
calculation  of  the  extent  to  which  the  public  appetite  for  marvels  would 
bear  cramming.  No  society,  perhaps,  ever  afforded  a  better  subject  for 
experiment  than  that  in  which  he  found  himself.  The  faithful  mirror 
of  the  time  which  Steele  and  Addison  held  up  for  it  in  the  /Spectator, 
has  reflected  one  feature  of  its  likeness  as  especially  prominent.  Athens, 
Rome,  and  Paris,  in  their  most  frivolous  days,  cannot  have  displayed  a 
more  feverish  eagerness  "  to  tell  and  to  hear  some  new  thing,"  than  pos- 
sessed the  London  of  Anne.  In  one  paper,  marked  by  his  favourite 
vein  of  quiet  satire,  Addison  ridicules  "  the  general  thirst  after  news " 
which  could  not  be  sated  without  some  daily  draught,  however  vapid  or 
stale.  "  It  is  notorious,"  he  says,  "  that  men  who  frequent  coffee-houses 
and  delight  in  news  are  pleased  with  everything  that  is  matter  of  fact, 
so  it  be  what  they  have  not  heard  before.  A  victory  or  a  defeat  is  equally 
agreeable  to  them  ;  the  shutting  of  a  cardinal's  mouth  pleases  them  one 
post,  and  the  opening  of  it  another.  .  .  .  They  read  the  advertisements 
with  the  same  curiosity  as  the  articles  of  public  news,  and  are  as  pleased 
to  hear  of  a  piebald  horse  that  is  strayed  out  of  a  field  near  Islington  as 
of  a  whole  troop  that  has  been  engaged  in  any  foreign  adventure.  In 
short,  they  have  a  relish  for  everything  that  is  news,  let  the  matter  of  it 
be  what  it  will ;  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  they  are  men  of  a  voracious 
appetite  but  no  taste."  The  writer  in  whose  mouth  he  puts  these  ob- 
servations is  represented  as  a  "  projector  who  is  willing  to  turn  a  penny 
by  this  remarkable  curiosity  of  his  countrymen,"  and  accordingly  pro- 
poses to  start  "  a  daily  paper  which  shall  comprehend  in  it  all  the  most 
remarkable  occurrences  in  every  little  town,  village,  and  hamlet  that 
lie  within  ten  miles  of  London."  *  In  another  paper  Addison  illustrates 
the  avidity  with  which  the  quidnuncs  of  the  day  seized  upon  any  material 
for  gossip,  however  untrustworthy,  by  recounting  how  he  tracked  from 
coffee-house  to  coffee-house  the  passage  of  a  casual  report  that  the  King 
of  France  was  dead,  and  how  the  serious  discussions  to  which  it  gave 
rise  suddenly  collapsed  upon  the  arrival  of  another  report  that  His 
Majesty  had  just  taken  an  airing.f 

The  advantage  which   charlatans   took   of  this  disposition   in   the 
public  mind  to  accept  any  statement  for  truth  is  the  subject  of  other 

*  Spectator,  No.  452.  f  •#•  No.  625. 
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papers  from  the  pen  of  Steele.  Of  Duncan  Campbell,  the  deaf  and  dumb 
fortune-teller,  already  named,  he  says  "  that  the  blind  Tiresias  was  not 
more  famous  in  Greece  than  this  dumb  artist  has  been  for  some  years  last 
past  in  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster."  *  All  classes  of  society 
showed  an  equal  readiness  to  take  pretenders  at  their  own  valuation, 
and  a  'robustness  of  faith  that  was  staggered  by  no  demonstration  of 
their  falsehood.  "  There  is  hardly  a  man  in  the  world,  one  would  think, 
so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  that  the  ordinary  quack  doctors  who  publish 
their  great  abilities  in  little  brown  billets,  distributed  to  all  that  pass 
by,  are  to  a  man  impostors  and  murderers.  Yet  such  is  the  credulity 
of  the  vulgar  and  the  impudence  of  these  professors  that  the  affair  still 
goes  on,  and  new  promises  of  what  was  never  done  before  are  made 
every  day."  After  quoting  one  of  these  advertisements  from  a  "pro- 
fessed surgeon,  lately  come  from  his  travels,  after  twenty-four  years'  prac- 
tice by  sea  and  land,"  who  affects  to  cure  "  all  diseases  incident  to  men 
women  and  children,"  Steele  proceeds — "  There  is  something  unaccount- 
ably taking  among  the  vulgar,  in  those  who  come  from  a  great  way  off. 
Ignorant  people  of  quality,  as  many  there  are  of  such,  doat  excessively 
this  way,  many  instances  of  which  every  man  will  suggest  to  himself, 
without  my  enumerating  them."  Among  the  impostors  who  profitably 
traded  upon  this  footing,  he  names  "  a  doctor,  in  Mouse  Alley,  near 
Wapping,  who  sets  up  for  curing  cataracts  upon  the  credit  of  having,  as 
his  bill  sets  forth,  lost  an  eye  in  the  Emperor's  service.  His  patients 
come  in  upon  this,  and  he  shows  the  muster-roll,  which  confirms  that 
he  was  in  his  Imperial  Majesty's  troops,  and  he  puts  out  their  eyes  with 
great  success."  t 

It  was  on  the  symptoms  of  this  epidemic  phrenitis,  while  yet  in  an 
early  stage,  that  Psalrnanazar  reckoned  for  success.  Having  already 
secured  the  suffrages  of  the  religious  world,  he  proceeded  to  draw  the 
majority  of  his  dupes  from  the  class  to  which  Steele  refers  as  "  ignorant 
people  of  quality."  The  Sir  Plumes  and  Dapperwits,  who  passed  their 
lives  in  retailing  club  and  coffee-house  gossip,  required  no  better  evidence 
of  his  savage  origin  than  that  he  ate  roots  and  raw  meat,  and  told 
monstrous  stories  of  cannibal  atrocity  and  repulsive  modes  of  life.  The 
fine  ladies  to  whom  these  marvels  were  repeated  were  well  disposed  to  a 
visitor  who  described  a  state  of  existence  so  unlike  their  own.  An 
affected  love  of  simplicity  is  a  familiar  characteristic  of  the  most  artificial 
societies,  and  there  are  always  to  be  found  "  Mrs.  Merdles,"  who,  though 
forced  to  live  in  the  fashionable  world,  "are  pastoral  to  a  degree  by 
nature,  and  would  have  been  charmed  to  be  savages  in  the  tropical  seas," 
Psalmanazar  had  wit  to  discern  the  prevalence  of  a  tendency  which  had 
already  given  rise  to  "  Arcadian  "  verse,  and  was  about  to  develope  the 
"Dresden-Shepherd  period"  of  art,  and  p]ayed  his  game  accordingly. 
His  invention  of  a  barbarous  alphabet  and  grammar  was  plausible  enough 
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to  mystify  even  men  of  culture,  acquainted  only  with  the  classical  lan- 
guages of  Europe,  and  ignorant  of  the  rudiments  of  comparative  philo- 
logy. Literary  critics  were  equally  baffled  by  the  ingenuity  with 
which,  while  pretending  to  rectify  the  mis-statements  of  previous  histo- 
rians, he  pieced  together  so  much  of  their  information  as  sufficed,  with 
additions  of  his  own,  to  compose  an  independent  narrative.  It  was  not 
until  the  light  of  a  positive  science  had  been  brought  to  bear  upon  his 
fabrication  that  its  true  character  was  detected. 

Early  in  1795,  Mr.  Samuel  Ireland,  well  known  in  the  literary 
world  of  London  as  a  collector  of  rare  books  and  prints,  and  the  author 
of  several  contributions  to  belles  lettres,  publicly  announced  that  he  had 
come  into  possession  of  a  large  number  of  MSS.  in  the  handwriting  of 
Shakespeare,  the  authenticity  of  which  he  was  desirous  of  submitting  to 
the  opinion  of  all  competent  judges.  His  latest  illustrated  work  had 
been  devoted  to  the  scenery  of  the  Warwickshire  Avon,  which  he  had 
explored  with  the  particular  object  of  gleaning  any  unknown  memorials 
relating  to  the  poet,  of  whose  genius  and  fame  he  was  a  fervently 
avowed  worshipper ;  so  that  this  momentous  discovery  appealed  to  the 
sympathy  of  all  likeminded  enthusiasts  as  the  legitimate  reward  of  much 
pious  labour.  His  invitation  to  inspect  the  MSS.  was  accepted  by  a 
large  concourse  of  the  brotherhood,  including  several  men  of  high  literary 
distinction.  Few  living  scholars  were  more  erudite  than  Dr.  Pan1, 
Dr.  Valpy,  and  Dr.  Joseph  Warton.  George  Chalmers  and  John 
Pinkerton  were  experts,  specially  skilled  in  old  English  literature.  The 
professional  antiquaries  were  well  represented  by  Sir  Isaac  Heard, 
Garter-King-at-Arms,  and  Francis  Townshend,  Windsor  Herald ;  and 
miscellaneous  men  of  letters  by  R.  B.  Sheridan,  Sir  Herbert  Croft, 
H.  J.  Pye,  the  Poet  Laureate,  and  James  Boswell.  After  carefully 
collating  the  principal  MSS.  with  the  poet's  undoubted  autographs, 
these  critics  expressed  a  firm  conviction  of  their  authenticity,  and  a  cer- 
tificate to  that  effect  was  numerously  signed.  A  collection  of  rarer  lite- 
rary and  biographical  value  was  certainly  never  offered  to  the  world.  It 
comprised  the  entire  MS.  of  Lear,  varying  in  some  important  respects 
from  the  printed  copies  ;  a  fragment  of  Hamlet ;  two  unpublished  plays, 
entitled,  Vortigern  and  Henry  the  Second  ;  a  number  of  books  from  the 
poet's  library,  enriched  with  copious  marginal  notes ;  besides  letters  to 
Anne  Hathaway,  Lord  Southampton,  and  others  ;  a  Profession  of  Faith, 
legal  contracts,  deeds  of  gift,  and  autograph  receipts.  The  external  evi- 
dence for  the  authenticity  of  these  precious  remains  was  pronounced  by 
the  attesting  critics  to  be  strikingly  confirmed  by  their  internal  evidence. 
The  inimitable  style  of  the  master  was  to  be  clearly  discerned  in  the 
unpublished  writings.  After  hearing  the  Profession  of  Faith  read, 
Warton  exclaimed,  "  We  have  very  fine  things  in  our  Church  Service, 
and  our  Litany  abounds  with  beauties  ;  but  here  is  a  man  who  has  dis- 
tanced us  all ! "  Boswell,  before  signing  the  certificate  of  authenticity 
fell  upon  his  knees  to  kiss  "  the  invaluable  relics  of  our  bard,"  and,  "  in 
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a  tone  of  enthusiasm  and  exultation,  thanked  God  that  he  had  lived  to 
witness  the  discovery,  and  .  .  .  could  now  die  in  peace."  The  public 
interest  excited  by  the  discovery  was  so  great  that  Mr.  Ireland's  house  in 
Norfolk  Street  was  besieged  by  visitors,  and  he  had  to  limit  their  number 
by  orders  and  the  days  of  admission  to  three  in  the  week.  The 
publication  of  the  MSS.  by  subscription  was  soon  announced,  and  the 
first  volume  was  issued  in  1796  at  the  price  of  four  guineas,  under  the 
editorship  of  Mr.  Ireland.  The  list  of  subscribers  for  this  handsome 
folio  included  many  persons  of  celebrity,  besides  those  already  named, 
and  the  committees  of  several  public  libraries. 

In  an  ornate  preface  the  editor,  describing  the  instalment  as  "  part  of 
that  valuable  treasure  of  our  Shakespeare,  which  having  been  by  acci  - 
dent  discovered  in  MS.,  has  since  been  deposited  in  his  hands,"  assures 
the  public  that  from  the  "  first  moment  of  their  discovery  he  has  laboured 
by  every  means  to  inform  himself  with  respect  to  the  validity  of  these 
interesting  papers  ; "  that  "  he  has  courted,  he  has  even  challenged  the 
critical  judgment  of  those  who  are  best  skilled  in  the  poetry  or  phraseo- 
logy of  the  times  in  which  Shakespeare  lived,  as  well  as  those  whose  pro- 
fession or  course  of  study  has  made  them  conversant  with  ancient  deeds, 
writings,  seals,  and  autographs ; "  that,  not  content  with  having  them 
tested  by  "  the  scholar,  the  man  of  taste,  the  antiquarian,  and  the 
herald,"  he  has  submitted  them  to  the  "  practical  experience  of  the 
paper-maker,"  and,  as  the  result  of  these  investigations,  has  "  the  satis- 
faction of  announcing  to  the  public  that,  as  far  as  he  has  been  able  to 
collect  the  sentiments  of  the  several  classes  of  persons  above  referred  to, 
they  have  unanimously  testified  in  favour  of  their  authenticity,  and 
declared  that  where  there  was  such  a  mass  of  evidence,  internal  and 
external,  it  was  impossible,  amidst  such  various  sources  of  detection,  for 
the  art  of  imitation  to  have  hazarded  so  much  without  betraying  itself, 
and  consequently  that  these  papers  can  be  no  other  than  the  production 
of  Shakespeare,  himself."  Respecting  the  source  whence  they  were 
obtained,  some  little  reserve  was  unavoidably  necessary.  The  editor 
"  received  them  from  his  son,  Samuel  William  Henry  Ireland,  a  young 
man  then  under  nineteen  years  of  age,  by  whom  the  discovery  was  acci- 
dentally made  at  the  house  of  a  gentleman  of  considerable  property." 
The  contracts  to  which  Shakespeare  was  a  party  were  "  first  found 
among  a  mass  of  family  papers,  and  soon  afterwards  the  deed  of  gift  to 
William  Henry  Ireland,  described  as  Shakespeare's  friend,  in  conse- 
quence of  having  saved  his  life  from  drowning  in  the  Thames."  The 
owner  of  the  papers  was  struck  by  the  coincidence  that  they  should  be 
discovered  by  a  namesake  of  this  person,  who  bore  the  same  arms,  and 
when  further  searches  disclosed  the  existence  of  some  title-deeds  which 
established  his  right  to  a  valuable  estate,  he  generously  rewarded  the 
young  antiquary's  services  by  a  present  of  all  the  Shakespearian  MSS.  that 
could  be  found  at  either  of  his  houses  in  town  or  country.  The  most 
precious  portions  of  the  collection  were  brought  to  light  at  the  latter. 
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Permission  to  publish  them  had  been  given  by  the  owner,  but  with  the 
express  stipulation  that  his  name  should  not  appear.  His  reasons  for 
withholding  it  the  editor  did  not  feel  justified  in  asking,  nor  would  he 
importune  him  "  to  subject  himself  to  the  impertinence  and  licentious- 
ness of  literary  curiosity  and  cavil,  unless  he  should  himself  voluntarily 
come  forward."  The  supposition  that  a  disclosure  of  the  name  was 
requisite  to  remove  any  doubts  respecting  the  authenticity  of  the  MSS. 
would  be  scouted  by  "  the  real  critic  or  antiquarian  "  as  an  insult  to  his 
"art  or  science."  "  So  superior  and  transcendent  is  the  genius  of  Shake- 
speare that  scarce  any  attempts  to  rival  or  imitate  him,  and  those  too 
contemptible  to  notice,  have  ever  been  made."  The  style  would  speak 
for  itself.  "  To  the  man  of  taste  and  lover  of  simplicity,  to  the  sound 
critic  ...  it  will  be  apparent,  upon  collating  the  printed  copies  of  Lear 
with  the  MS.  now  discovered,  that  the  alterations  in  the  former  were 
introduced  by  the  players,  and  are  deviations  from  that  spontaneous  flow 
of  soul  and  simple  diction  which  so  eminently  distinguish  this  Great 
Author  of  Nature."  Parallel  passages  from  the  MS.  and  the  quarto  of 
1608  are  adduced  for  comparison.  In  Act  II.  scene  2,  the  speech  of 
Goneril's  steward  is  thus  given  in  the  quarto  : — 

Tript  me  behinde,  being  down,  insulted,  raild, 
And  put  upon  him  such  a  deal  of  man 
That  worthied  him,  got  praises  of  the  King 
For  him  attempting  who  was  self-subdued, 
And  in  the  flechment  of  this  dread  exploit 
Drew  on  mee  heere  againe  ; 

where  the  MS.  reads  : — 

Tript  mee  behynde  beynge  downe  insultede  raylde, 

And  putte  mine  hymme  soe  much  o  the  manne 

That  worthydde  hymme  and  gotte  hymme  prayses  o  the  Kinge 

Andforre  the  attempt e  of  thys  his  softe  subdud  cxployte 

Drew  onne  mee  heere  agayne. 

In  like  manner  the  phrase  "  presented  nakedness "  in  the  quarto  has 
been  corrupted  from  "  Adam-lyke  nakednesse  "  in  the  MS.  The  poet's 
own  opinion  of  these  variations  between  the  original  and  the  printed  text 
of  his  plays  is  plainly  declared  in  a  deed  of  trust  to  John  Hemynge,  which 
forms  part  of  the  present  collection :  "  Shod  they  bee  ever  agayne  im- 
printedd,  I  doe  orderr  thatt  theye  bee  soe  donn  from  these  mye  true 
writtenn  playes,  ancle  nott  from  those  nowe  prynted." 

The  preface  concludes  with  a  glowing  announcement  of  the  yet  un- 
published manuscripts,  including  the  "  play  of  Vortigern,  now  preparing 
for  representation  at  Drury  Lane."  Facsimiles  are  then  given  of  the 
acknowledged  autographs  of  Shakespeare  for  comparison  with  the  signa- 
tures attached  to  the  following  documents.  Passing  over  such  as  are  of 
a  formal  character,  we  will  select  extracts  from  those  which  illustrate 
the  personal  indicia  of  style  relied  upon  by  the  editor  and  his  fellow 
experts  as  the  crucial  evidence  of  authenticity.  The  first  shall  be  from 
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a  letter  addressed  by  the  poet  to  "  Anna  Hatherrewaye,"  enclosing  a 
braided  lock  of  his  hair  : — 

I  praye  you  perfume  thys  mye  poore  locke  -with  thye  balmye  kysses,  forre  thenne 
indeede  shalle  Kynges  themmeselves  bowe  and  paye  homage  toe  itte.  I  doe  assure 
thee  no  rude  hande  hath  knottedde  itte — thye  "Willye  alone  hath  done  the  worke. 
Neytherre  the  gyldedde  bawble  thatte  envzronnes  the  heade  of  Majestye  noe  norre 
honourres  moste  weyghtye  woulde  give  mee  halfe  the  joye  as  didde  thysse  mye  lyttle 
worke  forre  thee.  The  feelinge  thatte  dydde  nearest  approache  untoe  itte  was  thatte 
whiche  commeth  nyghest  unto  God,  meeke  and  gentle  charytye,  forre  thatte  virrtue  0 
Anna  doe  I  love,  doe  I  cheryshe  thee  inne  mye  hearte,  forre  thou  arte  ass  a  talle 
cedarre  stretchynge  forthe  its  branches,  and  succourynge  the  smalle  plants  fromme 
nyppynge  winneterre  or  the  boysterousse  wyndes.  Farewelle,  toe-morrowe  bye  times 
I  wille  see  thee,  tille  thenne  Adewe  sweet  lore, 

Thine  everre, 

William  Shakespeare. 

We  have  next  a  copy  of  verses  to  the  same  lady,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  specimen  : — 

Though  Age  with  witherd  hand  doe  stryke 
The  forme  moste  fayre,  the  face  moste  bryghte, 
Stille  dothe  she  leave  unnetouchedde  and  trewe, 
Thye  Willye's  love  and  freyndshyppe  too. 

A  letter  of  acknowledgment  to  Lord  Southampton  for  an  act  of 
bounty  runs  in  this  strain  : — 

Gratitude  is  alle  I  have  toe  offer,  and  that  is  tooe  great  and  tooe  sublyrue  a  feel- 
ing for  poore  mortals  toe  expresse.  0  my  Lorde,  itte  is  a.budde  which  blossommes, 
blooms,  butte  never  dyes  ;  itte  cherishes  sweets  Nature,  and  lulls  the  calme  breaste 
toe  softe,  softe  repose 

The  Profession  of  Faith,  which  impressed  Dr.  Warton  by  its  supe- 
riority to  the  English  Church  Service,  concludes  thus  : — 

0  God !  manne  as  I  am,  frayle  bye  nature,  fulle  offe  synne,  yette  greate  God 
receyve  me  toe  thye  bosomme,  where  all  is  sweete  contente  and  happynesse,  alle  is 
blysse  where  discontente  is  neverre  hearde,  butte  Avhere  onne  bonde  of  freyndeshippe 
unytes  alle  menne.  Forgive  0  Lorde  alle  our  synnes,  and  withe  thye  grete  goodnesse 
take  usse  alle  toe  thye  breaste !  0  cherishe  usse  like  the  sweete  chickenne  thatte 
under  the  coverte  offe  herre  spreadynge  wings  reeeyves  herre  lyttle  broode  and 
hoverynge  overe  themme,  keepes  themme  harmlesse  and  in  safetye. 

Wm.  Shakespeare. 

Shakespearian  students  of  our  own  day  will  require  no  further  evi- 
dence to  determine  their  judgment  upon  the  question  of  authenticity, 
and  may  have  a  difficulty  in  believing  that  anyone  of  the  smallest  criti- 
cal sagacity  or  training  can  have  been  for  an  instant  deceived.  Yet 
such  mawkish  stuff  as  this,  unworthy  of  a  "  Laura  Matilda's  "  brewing, 
was  potent  enough  to  inspire  conviction,  not  only  in  experts  so  learned 
as  Parr  and  Chalmers,  but  in  a  wit  and  dramatist  so  brilliant  as  Sheri- 
dan. He  was  eager  to  secure  the  unpublished  play  of  Vortigern  for 
Drury  Lane,  of  which  he  was  then  lessee,  and  his  interest  prevailed  over 
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that  of  Harris,  the  manager  of  Covent  Garden,  who  offered  a  carte  blanche 
for  the  privilege  of  representation.  Upon  payment  of  3001.,  and  an 
undertaking  to  divide  the  profits  for  sixty  nights,  the  play  was  made 
over  to  him.  Linley  having  composed  music  for  the  play,  and  prologues 
being  written  by  the  Laureate  and  Sir  James  Bland  Burgess,  it  was  an- 
nounced for  performance  in  the  spring  of  1796,  with  John  and  Charles 
Kemble,  and  Mrs.  Jordan  in  the  leading  parts.  On  the  appearance  of 
the  advertisements,  Edmund  Malone,  the  first  Shakespearian  critic  of  the 
day,  who  had  already  detected  the  spuripusness  of  the  published  manu- 
scripts, and  was  engaged  upon  an  elaborate  analysis  of  them,  warned  the 
public  by  handbills  to  put  no  faith  in  Vortigern.  As  counter-bills  were 
immediately  issued  by  the  Irelands,  this  only  had  the  effect  of  stimu- 
lating curiosity  upon  the  subject.  John  Kemble,  however,  who  was 
equally  persuaded  of  the  imposture,  though  bound  by  his  engagement 
with  Sheridan  to  take  the  part  assigned  to  him,  used  all  his  influence  as 
stage  manager  to  make  the  performance  ridiculous.  In  the  attempt  to 
fix  it  for  April  Fool's  Day  he  was  overruled,  but  succeeded  in  selecting 
the  farce  of  My  Grandmother  as  an  after-piece.  To  secure  an  adverse 
verdict  from  the  public,  he  is  said  to  have  instructed  a  band  of  claqueurs 
to  hiss  at  a  given  signal,  but  the  charge  of  his  having  resorted  to  such 
unworthy  tactics  rests  upon  very  doubtful  authority.*  The  house  was 
crowded,  and  the  piece  received  a  quiet  hearing  until  the  fifth  act  was 
reached,  in  the  second  scene  of  which  a  speech  of  Vortigern's  contained 
the  ominous  line — 

And  when  this  solemn  mockery  is  o'er. 

This  Kemble  delivered  with  marked  emphasis,  and  the  clamour  which 
followed  showed  that  his  shot  had  told.  Having  paused  for  a  moment, 
he  repeated  the  line  in  a  tone  of  such  sardonic  scorn  that  no  one  in 
the  house  could  mistake  his  meaning,  and  the  rest  of  the  piece  was 
inaudible. 

Though  the  author  must  be  allowed  some  imitative  ingenuity  in 
modelling  a  few  declamatory  passages  upon  the  diction  of  the  Elizabethan 
dramatists,  the  impudence  of  his  attempt  to  father  his  bantling  on 
Shakespeare  may  be  sufficiently  estimated  by  an  extract  from  one  of 

the  songs : — 

She  sang,  while  from  her  eye  ran  down 

The  silv'ry  drop  of  sorrow  ; 
From  grief  she  stole  away  the  crown, 

Sweet  patience  too  did  borrow ; 
Pensive  she  sat  while  fortune  frown'd 
And  smiling,  woo'd  sad  melancholy. 

Soon  after  the  fiasco  of  Vortigern,  Malone  published  his  "  Enquiry 
into  the  Authenticity  "  of  the  manuscripts.  His  exposure  of  their  facti- 
tious archaism  was  fairly  complete.  Apart  from  the  suspicion  attaching 

*  W.  H.  Ireland's  Preface  to  Vortigern,  1832. 
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to  the  unsupported  narrative  of  their  discovery  and  ownership,  and  any 
doubt  as  to  the  resemblance  of  the  handwriting  to  Shakespeare's,  the  evi- 
dence of  error  in  minute  particulars  of  language,  spelling,  and  date  was 
so  cumulative  as  to  determine  the  question  in  the  minds  of  all  impartial 
judges.  Many  of  the  experts  who  had  compromised  their  reputation, 
were  now  satisfied  that  they  had  been  duped,  but  a  few  still  clung  to 
their  belief,  especially  George  Chalmers,  who,  in  two  bulky  volumes  of 
"  Apology,"  marked  by  considerable  research,  attempted  to  refute 
Malone's  arguments.  Samuel  Ireland  also  put  forth  an  immediate 
reply  to  them,  but  rather  by  way  of  vindicating  his  character  from 
the  imputation  of  fraud,  than  of  sustaining  the  credit  of  the  papers. 
Any  chance  of  his  doing  so  with  success  was  rendered  hopeless  by  the 
simultaneous  appearance  of  a  pamphlet  written  by  his  son,  William 
Henry  Ireland,  a  young  law-student,  who  avowed  himself  the  sole 
author  of  the  imposture.  Induced  in  the  first  instance,  according  to  his 
own  account,  by  the  sole  motive  of  gratifying  his  father's  ardent  wish  for 
Shakesperian  relics,  he  had  commenced  by  the  forgery  of  a  single  auto- 
graph, and  finding  this  succeed,  was  prompted  partly  by  a  mischievous 
desire  to  see  "  how  far  credulity  would  go  in  the  search  for  antiquities," 
and  partly  by  nattered  vanity,  to  carry  the  deception  further.  When 
pressed  by  his  father  to  disclose  the  source  whence  he  obtained  the  manu- 
scripts, he  concocted  a  story  that  they  belonged  to  a  descendant  of  the 
actor  Heminge,  who  had  been  a  comrade  of  Shakespeare's,  and  acquired 
them  as  his  trustee  of  certain  bequests  to  an  imaginary  W.  H.  Ireland, 
which  had  never  been  fulfilled.  The  owner's  readiness  to  part  with  his 
treasures  to  a  namesake  and  presumed  representative  of  the  man  whom 
his  ancestor  had  defrauded,  and  his  reluctance  to  let  his  own  name  be 
known,  were  thus  plausibly  explained. 

This  curious  confession,  in  which  the  writer  particularises  the  gradual 
process  of  his  forgery,  the  places  where  the  materials  were  procured^  and 
the  persons  whom  he  entrusted  with  the  secret,  exculpates  his  father 
from  any  complicity  in  it,  and  pleads  on  the  score  of  his  youth  for  a 
lenient  verdict  from  those  whom  he  had  duped.  Notwithstanding  this 
avowal,  the  elder  Ireland  remained,  or  affected  to  remain,  incredulous  of 
the  forgery,  and  for  two  or  three  years  afterwards  kept  up  a  paper  war- 
fare in  its  defence ;  vindicating  his  own  honour  at  the  same  time  by  dis- 
carding his  son.  The  latter,  thrown  upon  his  wits  for  a  livelihood,  and 
bitterly  complaining  of  the  persecution  which  he  underwent  for  an  act  of 
youthful  folly,  maintained  himself  more  or  less  creditably  by  literature, 
until  his  death  in  1835.  He  repeated  his  former  narrative  with  some 
further  details  in  a  volume  of  Confessions  published  in  1805,  and  ad- 
hered to  it  in  the  preface  to  a  reprint  of  Vortigern,  in  1832  ;  but  is  said 
to  have  made  a  last  confession  shortly  before  his  death,  in  which  he  re- 
canted all  that  he  had  said  before  as  "  a  tissue  of  lies,"  invented  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  gaining  money. 

If  this  final  version  may  be  trusted,  it  was  his  father  who  originated 
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the  forgery,  and  systematically  employed  him  and  his  sisters  in  elaborat- 
ing it.  Other  evidence  has  been  adduced  to  show  that  the  elder  Ireland 
was  not  wholly  incapable  of  the  part  imputed  to  him,  but  how  much 
credit  can  be  given  to  the  testimony  of  a  thrice-convicted  liar  against  a 
deceased  accomplice,  and  what  may  be  their  respective  shares  of  crimi- 
nality, it  would  scarcely  be  profitable  to  enquire.* 

It  will  be  more  instructive  to  consider  how  a  fact  so  unique  in  the 
annals  of  literature  as  the  duping  of  several  eminent  experts  at  once, 
and  under  circumstances  singularly  favourable  to  the  detection  of  fraud, 
may  be  reasonably  explained.  We  shall  hardly  err  in  ascribing  the 
forger's  success,  in  great  measure,  to  the  opportuneness  of  the  occasion 
which  he  selected.  The  indifference  with  which  Shakespeare's  genius 
had  been  regarded  by  his  greatest  countrymen  since  the  death  of  Milton, 
was  exchanged  during  the  eighteenth  century  for  a  suddenly  awakened 
interest  which  grew  with  the  study  of  his  works,  and  quickly  ripened  into 
reverence.  Warburton,  Johnson,  Farmer,  Steevens,  and  Malone  founded 
a  school  of  careful  Shakespearian  criticism,  and  the  vigorous,  impassioned 
interpretation  of  the  poet's  great  characters  by  the  acting  of  Garrick  and 
the  Kembles  inspired  a  widely-diffused  appreciation  of  his  dramatic  art, 
which  in  the  present  condition  of  the  stage  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  realise. 
Veneration  for  his  master  was  carried  by  Garrick  himself  to  the  point  of 
idolatry.  At  his  villa  by  the  Thames  at  Hampton,  he  erected  a 
memorial  temple,  in  which  he  enshrined  the  poet's  statue  by  Roubiliac, 
and  to  do  him  public  honour  organised  the  famous  Birthday  Festival, 
which  was  celebrated  at  Stratford  in  1769,  and  raised  subscriptions  for 
the  monumental  effigy  now  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  success  which 
attended  these  efforts  testified  to  the  spread  of  Shakespearian  enthusiasm 
among  a  large  class.  Towards  the  close  of  the  century  this  reached  its 
height.  One  or  two  of  its  effects  were  admirable,  such  as  the  design,  on 
which  Alderman  Boydell  spent  a  fortune,  of  illustrating  the  poet's  finest 
creations  by  the  best  contemporary  art;  and  the  impulse  which  the 
study  of  Elizabethan  literature  gave  to  the  dramatic  genius  of  Coleridge, 
Landor,  and  Procter,  and  to  the  critical  insight  of  Lamb  and  Hazlitt. 
But,  like  all  such  movements,  when  carried  beyond  the  bounds  of 
moderation,  it  became  ridiculous.  The  quiet  little  Warwickshire  town 
in  which  the  poet  was  born  and  died  became  the  goal  of  as  many 
pilgrimages  as  a  mediaeval  martyr's  tomb,  and  the  mulberry  tree  that  had 
grown  in  his  garden  was  manufactured  into  as  many  relics  as  "  the  true 
Cross."  Picture  galleries  were  diligently  hunted  over  for  any  old 
portrait  that  might  bear  the  faintest  resemblance  to  his.  Antiquaries 

*  See  Willis's  Current  Notes,  Dec.  1855,  andDr.Ingleby's  Shakespeare  Fabrications, 
App.  i.  1859.  Those  who  are  ciirious  on  the  subject  may  consult  a  paper  recently 
(March  27th,  1878)  read  before  the  Eoyal  Society  of  Literature,  by  Dr.  Ingleby,  in 
which,  after  reviewing  by  the  light  of  fresh  evidence  the  conclusion  to  which  he  had 
formerly  come,  that  the  imposture  was  concocted  between  the  father  and  son,  ha 
reverts  to  the  generally  accepted  view  that  the  latter  was  alone  responsible  for  it. 
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made  it  the  business  of  their  lives  to  collect  with  scrupulous  care  every 
scrap  of  fact  connected  with  his  pedigree  and  family  history.  Literature 
of  the  poorest  quality  was  ransacked  for  contemporary  verdicts  upon  his 
works,  or  allusions,  however  remote,  to  his  theatrical  career  and  the 
biographies  of  his  fellow-actors.  On  the  chance  of  discovering  his  signa- 
ture to  a  deed  or  some  reference  to  his  property  that  had  been  hitherto- 
overlooked,  all  available  repositories  of  family  papers,  wills,  and  legal 
proceedings  were  unearthed  and  researched.  The  little  world  of  collectors,, 
in  short,  had  gone  mad  in  the  pursuit  of  Shakespeariana.  When  the 
supply  is  limited  of  a  genuine  commodity,  for  which  the  demand  is  large, 
it  is  notorious  that  there  is  always  a  manufacture  of  spurious  articles  to 
meet  it.  W.  H.  Ireland  was  one  of  the  first  to  seize  the  opportunity  which 
thus  presented  itself,  and  made  use  for  the  purpose  of  his  father's  real  or 
assumed  enthusiasm  as  a  Shakespearian  collector.  His  imitations  of 
sixteenth-century  handwriting  were  undoubtedly  skilful,  and  the  pre- 
cautions which  he  took  to  procure  genuine  paper  of  the  period,  and 
prodxice  by  artificial  means  the  effect  of  age  upon  the  ink  and  wax 
employed,  were  sufficient  to  disarm  suspicion.  The  unsettled  state  of 
Elizabethan  spelling  was  an  advantage  of  which  he  availed  himself  to  the 
full.  He  exaggerated  its  archaism,  indeed,  to  the  utmost  limits  of  possi- 
bility, but  kept  so  far  within  them  as  not  to  transcend  the  experience  of 
men  possessed,  like  Chalmers,  of  more  learning  than  logic,  who,  if  they 
could  find  a  single  instance  wherein  a  contemporary  of  Shakespeare  had 
spelt  for  "  forre  "  and  as  "  asse,"  saw  no  objection  to  the  genuineness  of  a 
manuscript  in  which  such  exceptional  redundancy  was  the  invariable  rule. 
Once  having  persuaded  themselves  that  they  were  dealing  with  an 
authentic  work  of  Shakespeare,  the  experts  were  blinded  by  their  reve- 
rence to  all  evidence  of  its  intrinsic  worthlessness.  Their  faith  paralysed 
their  reason,  and  made  a  fool  of  their  imagination.  In  the  tumid  bombast 
and  insipid  sentiment  of  the  Profession  and  the  letters,  they  discerned 
only  the  poet's  glowing  fancy  and  devout  feeling.  The  tawdry  rhetoric 
by  which  the  forger  thought  to  improve  the  language  of  Lear,  and  the 
discords  which  he  introduced  into  its  music,  appeared  to  them  charac- 
teristic marks  of  the  master's  daring  licence  ;  and  the  palpable  crudeness 
and  extravagance  of  Vortigern  were  triumphantly  explained  by  assuming 
it  to  be  "  a  production  of  his  youthful  genius."  It  required  that  a  critic 
whose  reverence  had  not  deadened  his  judgment  should  subject  the 
internal  and  external  evidence  for  the  MSS.  to  a  dispassionate  dissection 
before  their  supposititious  character  became  apparent. 

H.  G.  H. 
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AMONG  sayings  that  have  a  currency  in  spite  of  being  wholly  false  upon 
the  face  of  them  for  the  sake  of  a  half-truth  upon  another  subject  which 
is  accidentally  combined  with  the  error,  one  of  the  grossest  and  broadest 
conveys  the  monstrous  proposition  that  it  is  easy  to  tell  the  truth  and 
hard  to  tell  a  lie.  I  wish  heartily  it  were.  But  the  truth  is  one ;  it 
has  first  to  ba  discovered,  then  justly  and  exactly  uttered.  Even  with 
instruments  specially  contrived  for  such  a  purpose — with  a  foot  rule,  a 
level  or  a  theodolite — it  is  not  easy  to  be  exact ;  it  is  easier,  alas  !  to  be 
inexact.  From  those  who  mark  the  divisions  on  a  scale  to  those  who 
measure  the  boundaries  of  empires  or  the  distance  of  the  heavenly  stars 
it  is  by  careful  method  and  miniite,  unwearying  attention  that  men  rise 
even  to  material  exactness  or  to  sure  knowledge  even  of  external  and 
constant  things.  But  it  is  easier  to  draw  the  outline  of  a  mountain  than 
the  changing  appearance  of  a  face ;  and  truth  in  human  relations  is  of 
this  more  intangible  and  dubious  order  :  hard  to  seize,  harder  to  commu- 
nicate. Veracity  to  facts  in  a  loose,  colloquial  sense — not  to  say  that  I 
have  been  in  Malabar  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  was  never  out  of  Eng- 
land, not  to  say  that  I  have  read  Cervantes  in  the  original  when  as  a 
matter  of  fact  I  know  not  one  syllable  of  Spanish — this,  indeed,  is  easy 
and  to  the  same  degree  unimportant  in  itself.  Lies  of  this  sort,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  may  or  may  not  be  important ;  in  a  certain  sense 
even  they  may  or  may  not  be  false.  The  habitual  liar  may  be  a  very 
honest  fellow,  and  live  truly  with  his  wife  and  friends ;  while  another 
man  who  never  told  a  formal  falsehood  in  his  life  may  yet  be  himself 
one  lie — heart  and  face,  from  top  to  bottom.  This  is  the  kind  of  lie  which 
poisons  intimacy.  And,  vice  versd,  veracity  to  sentiment,  truth  in  a 
relation,  truth  to  your  own  heart  and  your  friends,  never  to  feign  or 
falsify  emotion — that  is  the  truth  which  makes  love  possible  and  man- 
kind happy. 

L'art  de  b',en  dire  is  but  a  drawing-room  accomplishment  unless  it 
be  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  truth.  The  difficulty  of  literature  is 
not  to  write,  but  to  write  what  you  mean ;  not  to  affect  your  reader, 
but  to  affect  him  precisely  as  you  wish.  This  is  commonly  understood 
in  the  case  of  books  or  set  orations  ;  even  in  making  your  will,  or  writing 
an  explicit  letter,  some  difficulty  is  admitted  by  the  world.  But  one 
thing  you  can  never  make  Philistine  natures  understand ;  one  thing, 
which  yet  lies  on  the  surface,  remains  as  unseizable  to  their  wits  as  a 
high  flight  of  metaphysics — namely,  that  the  business  of  life  is  mainly 
carried  on  by  means  of  this  difficult  art  of  literature,  and  according  to- 
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a  man's  proficiency  in  that  art  shall  be  the  freedom  and  the  fulness  of 
his  intercoui'se  with  other  men.  Anybody,  it  is  supposed,  can  say  what 
he  means ;  and,  in  spite  of  their  notorious  experience  to  the  contrary, 
people  so  continue  to  suppose.  Now,  I  simply  open  the  last  book  I  have 
been  reading — Mr.  Leland's  captivating  English  Gipsies.  "  It  is  said," 
I  find  on  p.  7,  "  that  those  who  can  converse  with  Irish  peasants  in 
their  own  native  tongue  form  far  higher  opinions  of  their  appreciation 
of  the  beautiful,  and  of  the  elements  of  humour  and  pathos  in  their 
hearts,  than  do  those  who  know  their  thoughts  only  through  the  medium 
of  English.  I  know  from  my  own  observations  that  this  is  quite 
the  case  with  the  Indians  of  North  America,  and  it  is  unquestionably 
so  with  the  gipsy."  In  short,  where  a  man  has  not  a  full  possession  of 
the  language,  the  most  important,  because  the  most  amiable,  qualities 
of  his  nature  have  to  lie  buried  and  fallow ;  for  the  pleasure  of  comrade- 
ship, and  the  intellectual  part  of  love,  rest  upon  these  very  "  elements  of 
humour  and  pathos."  Here  is  a  man  opulent  in  both,  and  for  lack  of 
a  medium  he  can  put  none  of  it  out  to  interest  in  the  market  of  affec- 
tion !  But  what  is  thus  made  plain  to  our  apprehensions  in  the  case  of 
a  foreign  language  is  partially  true  even  with  the  tongue  we  learned  in 
childhood.  Indeed,  we  all  speak  different  dialects ;  one  shall  be  copious 
and  exact,  another  loose  and  meagre  ;  but  the  speech  of  the  ideal  talker 
shall  correspond  and  fit  upon  the  truth  of  fact — not  clumsily,  obscuring 
lineaments,  like  a  mantle,  but  cleanly  adhering,  like  an  athlete's  skin. 
And  what  is  the  result  1  That  the  one  can  open  himself  more  clearly 
to  his  friends,  and  can  enjoy  more  of  what  makes  life  truly  valuable — 
intimacy  with  those  he  loves. 

An  orator  makes  a  false  step  ;  he  employs  some  trivial,  some  absurd, 
some  vulgar  phrase ;  in  the  turn  of  a  sentence  he  insults,  by  a  side  wind, 
those  whom  he  is  labouring  to  charm ;  in  speaking  to  one  sentiment  he 
unconsciously  ruffles  another  in  parenthesis ;  and  you  are  not  surprised, 
for  you  know  his  task  to  be  delicate  and  filled  with  perils.  "  0  frivol- 
ous mind  of  man,  light  ignorance !  "  As  if  yourself,  when  you  seek 
to  explain  some  misunderstanding  or  excuse  some  apparent  fault,  speak- 
ing swiftly  and  addressing  a  mind  still  recently  incensed,  were  not 
harnessing  for  a  more  perilous  adventure ;  as  if  yourself  required  less  tact 
and  eloquence ;  as  if  an  angry  friend  or  a  suspicious  lover  were  not 
more  easy  to  offend  than  a  meeting  of  indifferent  politicians  !  Nay,  and 
the  orator  treads  in  a  beaten  round ;  the  matters  he  discusses  have  been 
discussed  a  thousand  times  before  ;  language  is  ready-shaped  to  his  pur- 
pose ;  he  speaks  out  of  a  cut  and  dry  vocabulary.  But  you — -may  it  not 
be  that  your  defence  reposes  on  some  subtlety  of  feeling,  not  so  much  as 
touched  upon  in  Shakespeare,  to  express  which,  like  a  pioneer,  you  must 
venture  forth  into  zones  of  thought  still  unsurveyed,  and  become  yourself 
a  literary  innovator  ?  For  even  in  love  there  are  unlovely  humours ; 
ambiguous  acts,  unpardonable  words,  may  yet  have  sprung  from  a  kind 
sentiment.  If  the  injured  one  could  read  your  heart,  you  may  be  sure 
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that  he  would  understand  and  pardon ;  but,  alas !  the  heart  cannot  be 
shown — it  has  to  be  demonstrated  in  words.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  hard 
thing  to  write  poetry  1  Why,  that  is  to  write  poetry,  and  of  a  high,  if 
not  the  highest,  order. 

I  should  even  more  admire  "  the  lifelong  and  heroic  literary  labours" 
of  my  fellow-men,  patiently  cleaning  up  in  words  their  loves  and  their 
contentions,  and  speaking  their  autobiography  daily  to  their  wives,  were 
it  not  for  a  circumstance  which  lessens  their  difficulty  and  my  admiration 
by  equal  parts.  For  life,  though  largely,  is  not  entirely  carried  on  by 
literature.  We  are  subject  to  physical  passions  and  contortions ;  the 
voice  breaks  and  changes,  and  speaks  by  unconscious  and  winning  inflec- 
tions; we  have  legible  countenances,  like  an  open  book ;  things  that  can- 
not be  said  look  eloquently  through  the  eyes ;  and  the  soul,  not  locked 
into  the  body  as  a  dungeon,  dwells  ever  on  the  threshold  with  appealing 
signals.  Groans  and  tears,  looks  and  gestures,  a  flush  or  a  paleness,  are 
often  the  most  clear  reporters  of  the  heart,  and  speak  more  directly  to 
the  hearts  of  others.  The  message  flies  by  these  interpreters  in  the 
least  space  of  time,  and  the  misunderstanding  is  averted  in  the  moment 
of  its  birth.  To  explain  in  words  takes  time  and  a  just  and  patient 
hearing ;  and  in  the  critical  epochs  of  a  close  relation,  patience  and 
justice  are  not  qualities  on  which  we  can  rely.  But  the  look  or  the 
gesture  explains  things  in  a  breath ;  they  tell  their  message  without  am- 
biguity ;  unlike  speech,  they  cannot  stumble,  by  the  way,  on  a  reproach 
or  an  allusion  that  should  steel  your  friend  against  the  truth ;  and  then 
they  have  a  higher  authority,  for  they  are  the  direct  expression  of  the 
heart,  not  yet  transmitted  through  the  unfaithful  and  sophisticating 
brain.  Not  long  ago  I  wrote  a  letter  to  a  friend  which  came  near 
involving  us  in  quarrel ;  but  we  met,  and  in  personal  talk  I  repeated 
the  worst  of  what  I  had  written,  and  added  worse  to  that ;  and  with  the 
commentary  of  the  body  it  seemed  not  unfriendly  either  to  hear  or  say. 
Indeed,  letters  are  in  vain  for  the  purposes  of  intimacy ;  an  absence  is  a 
dead  break  in  the  relation  ;  yet  two  who  know  each  other  fully  and  are 
bent  on  perpetuity  in  love,  may  so  preserve  the  attitude  of  their  affections 
that  they  may  meet  on  the  same  terms  as  they  had  parted. 

Pitiful  is  the  case  of  the  blind,  who  cannot  read  the  face;  pitiful 
that  of  the  deaf,  who  cannot  follow  the  changes  of  the  voice.  And  there 
are  others  also  to  be  pitied ;  for  there  are  some  of  an  inert,  uneloquent 
nature,  who  have  been  denied  all  the  symbols  of  communication,  who 
have  neither  a  lively  play  of  facial  expression,  nor  speaking  gestures, 
nor  a  responsive  voice,  nor  yet  the  gift  of  frank,  explanatory  speech. 
People  truly  made  of  clay,  people  tied  for  life  into  a  bag  which  no  one 
can  undo.  They  are  poorer  than  the  gipsy,  for  their  heart  can  speak  no 
language  under  heaven.  Such  people  we  must  learn  slowly  by  the  tenor 
of  their  acts,  or  through  yea  and  nay  communications ;  or  we  take  them 
on  trust  on  the  strength  of  a  general  air,  and  now  and  again,  when  we 
see  the  spirit  breaking  through  in  a  flash,  correct  or  change  our  esti- 
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mate.  But  these  will  be  uphill  intimacies,  without  charm  or  freedom, 
to  the  end;  and  freedom  is  the  chief  ingredient  in  confidence.  Some 
minds,  romantically  dull,  despise  physical  endowments.  That  is  a  doc- 
trine for  a  misanthrope ;  to  those  who  like  their  fellow-creatures  it  must 
always  be  meaningless;  and,  for  my  part,  I  can  see  few  things  more 
desirable,  after  the  possession  of  such  radical  qualities  as  honour  and 
humour  and  pathos,  than  to  have  a  lively  and  not  a  stolid  countenance ; 
to  have  looks  to  correspond  with  every  feeling;  to  be  elegant  and 
delightful  in  person,  so  that  we  shall  please  even  in  the  intervals  of 
active  pleasing,  and  may  never  discredit  speech  with  uncouth  manners 
and  become  unconsciously  our  own  burlesques.  But  of  all  unfortunates 
there  is  one  creature  (for  I  will  not  call  him  man)  conspicuous  in  mis- 
fortune. This  is  he  who  has  forfeited  his  birthright  of  expression,  who 
has  cultivated  artful  intonations,  who  has  taught  his  face  tricks,  like  a 
pet  monkey,  and  on  every  side  perverted  or  cut  off  his  means  of  commu- 
nication with  his  fellow-men.  The  body  is  a  house  of  many  windows  : 
there  we  all  sit,  showing  ourselves  and  crying  on  the  passers-by  to  come 
and  love  us.  But  this  fellow  has  filled  his  windows  with  opaque  glass, 
elegantly  coloured.  His  house  may  be  admired  for  its  design,  the  crowd 
may  pause  before  the  stained  windows,  but  meanwhile  the  poor  pro- 
prietor must  lie  languishing  within,  uncomforted,  unchangeably  alone. 

Truth  of  intercourse  is  something  more  difficult  than  to  refrain  from 
open  lies.  It  is  possible  to  avoid  falsehood  and  yet  not  tell  the  truth. 
It  is  not  enough  to  answer  formal  questions.  To  reach  the  truth  by  yea 
and  nay  communications  implies  a  questioner  with  a  share  of  inspiration, 
such  as  is  often  found  in  mutual  love.  Yea  and  nay  mean  nothing  ;  the 
meaning  must  have  been  related  in  the  question.  Many  words  are  often 
necessary  to  convey  a  very  simple  statement ;  for  in  this  sort  of  exercise 
we  never  hit  the  gold ;  the  most  that  we  can  hope  is  by  many  arrows, 
more  or  less  far  off  on  different  sides,  to  indicate,  in  the  course  of  time, 
for  what  target  we  are  aiming,  and  after  an  hour's  talk,  back  and 
forward,  to  convey  the  purport  of  a  single  principle  or  a  single  thought. 
And  yet  while  the  curt,  pithy  speaker  misses  the  point  entirely,  a 
wordy,  prolegomenotis  babbler  will  often  add  three  new  offences  in  the 
process  of  excusing  one.  'Tis  really  a  most  delicate  affair.  The  world 
was  made  before  the  English  language,  and  seemingly  upon  a  different 
design.  Suppose  we  held  our  converse  not  in  words,  but  in  music; 
those  who  have  a  bad  ear  would  find  themselves  cut  off  from  all  near 
commerce,  and  no  better  than  foreigners  in  this  big  world.  But  we  do- 
not  consider  how  many  have  "  a  bad  ear  "  for  words,  nor  how  often  the 
most  eloquent  find  nothing  to  reply.  I  hate  questioners  and  questions ; 
there  are  so  few  that  can  be  spoken  to  without  a  lie.  "  Do  you  forgive 
me  ?  "  Madam  and  sweeheart,  so  far  as  I  have  gone  in  life  I  have  never 
yet  been  able  to  discover  what  forgiveness  means.  "  Is  it  still  the  same 
between  us  ?  "  Why,  how  can  it  be  1  It  is  eternally  different ;  and  yet 
you  are  still  the  friend  of  my  heart.  "  Do  you  understand  me  ?  "  God 
knows ;  I  should  think  it  highly  improbable. 
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The  cruellest  lies  are  often  told  in  silence.  A  man  may  have  sat  in  a 
room  for  hours  and  not  opened  his  teeth,  and  yet  come  out  of  that  room 
a  disloyal  friend  or  a  vile  calumniator.  And  how  many  loves  have 
perished  because,  from  pride,  or  spite,  or  diffidence,  or  that  unmanly 
shame  which  withholds  a  man  from  daring  to  betray  emotion,  a  lover,  at 
the  critical  point  of  the  relation,  has  but  hung  his  head  and  held  his 
tongue  ?  And,  again,  a  lie  may  be  told  by  a  truth,  or  a  truth  conveyed 
through  a  lie.  Truth  to  facts  is  not  always  truth  to  sentiment ;  and 
part  of  the  truth,  as  often  happens  in  answer  to  a  question,  may  be  the 
foulest  calumny.  A  fact  may  be  an  exception ;  but  the  feeling  is  the 
law,  and  it  is  that  which  you  must  neither  garble  nor  belie.  The  whoje 
tenor  of  a  conversation  is  a  part  of  the  meaning  of  each  separate  state- 
ment ;  the  beginning  and  the  end  define  and  travesty  the  intermediate 
conversation.  You  never  speak  to  God ;  you  address  a  fellow-man,  full 
of  his  own  tempers ;  and  to  tell  truth,  rightly  understood,  is  not  to  state 
the  true  facts,  but  to  convey  a  true  impression ;  truth  in  spirit,  not  truth 
to  letter,  is  the  true  veracity.  To  reconcile  averted  friends  a  Jesuitical 
discretion  is  often  needful,  not  so  much  to  gain  a  kind  hearing  as  to 
communicate  sober  truth.  Women  have  an  ill  name  in  this  connection ; 
yet  they  live  in  as  true  relations ;  the  lie  of  a  good  woman  is  the  true 
index  of  her  heart. 

"  It  takes,"  says  Thoreau  in  the  noblest  and  most  useful  passage  I 
remember  to  have  read  in  any  modern  author,*  "  two  to  speak  truth — 
one  to  speak  and  another  to  hear."  He  must  be  very  little  experienced, 
or  have  no  great  zeal  for  truth,  who  does  not  recognise  the  fact.  A  grain 
of  anger  or  a  grain  of  suspicion  produces  strange  acoustical  effects,  and 
makes  the  ear  greedy  to  remark  offence.  Hence  we  find  those  who  have 
once  quarrelled  carry  themselves  distantly,  and  are  ever  ready  to  break 
the  truce.  To  speak  truth  there  must  be  moral  equality  or  else  no 
respect ;  and  hence  between  parent  and  child  intercourse  is  apt  to  dege- 
nerate into  a  verbal  fencing  bout,  and  misapprehensions  to  become 
ingrained.  And  there  is  another  side  to  this,  for  the  parent  begins  with 
an  imperfect  notion  of  the  child's  character,  formed  in  early  years  or 
during  the  equinoctial  gales  of  youth ;  to  this  he  adheres,  noting  only 
the  facts  which  suit  with  his  preconception ;  and  wherever  a  person 
fancies  himself  unjustly  judged,  he  at  once  and  finally  gives  up  the  effort 
to  speak  truth.  With  our  chosen  friends,  on  the  other  hand,  and  still 
more  between  lovers  (for  mutual  understanding  is  love's  essence),  the 
truth  is  easily  indicated  by  the  one  and  aptly  comprehended  by  the 
other.  A  hint  taken,  a  look  understood,  conveys  the  gist  of  long  and 
delicate  explanations ;  and  where  the  life  is  known  even  yea  and  nay 
become  luminous.  In  the  closest  of  all  relations — that  of  a  love  well 
founded  and  equally  shared — speech  is  half  discarded,  like  a  roundabout, 
infantile  process  or  a  ceremony  of  formal  etiquette ;  and  the  two  com- 
municate directly  by  their  presences,  and  with  few  looks  and  fewer 
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words  contrive  to  share  their  good  and  evil  and  uphold  each  other's 
hearts  in  joy.  For  love  rests  upon  a  physical  basis ;  it  is  a  familiarity 
of  nature's  making  and  apart  from  voluntary  choice.  Understanding 
has  in  some  sort  outrun  knowledge,  for  the  affection,  perhaps,  began  with 
the  acquaintance ;  and  as  it  was  not  made  like  other  relations,  so  it  is 
not,  like  them,  to  be  perturbed  or  clouded.  Each  knows  more  than  can 
be  uttered ;  each  lives  by  faith,  and  believes  by  a  natural  compulsion ; 
and  between  man  and  wife  the  language  of  the  body  is  largely  developed 
and  grown  strangely  eloquent.  The  thought  that  prompted  and  was 
conveyed  in  a  caress  would  only  lose  to  be  set  down  in  words — aye, 
although  Shakespeare  himself  should  be  the  scribe. 

Yet  it  is  in  these  dear  intimacies,  beyond  all  others,  that  we  must 
strive  and  do  battle  for  the  truth.  Let  but  a  doubt  arise,  and,  alas  !  all 
the  previous  intimacy  and  confidence  is  but  another  charge  against  the 
person  doubted.  "What  a  monstrous  dishonesty  is  this  if  I  have  been 
deceived  so  long  and  so  completely ! "  Let  but  that  thought  gain 
entrance,  and  you  plead  before  a  deaf  tribunal.  Appeal  to  the  past ; 
why,  that  is  your  crime  !  Make  all  clear,  convince  the  reason :  alas ! 
speciousness  is  but  a  proof  against  you.  "  If  you  can  abuse  me  now  the 
more  likely  that  you  have  abused  me  from  the  first " 

For  a  strong  affection  such  moments  are  worth  supporting,  and 
they  will  end  well ;  for  your  advocate  is  in  your  lover's  heart  and 
speaks  her  own  language ;  it  is  not  you  but  she  herself  who  can  defend 
and  clear  you  of  the  charge.  But  in  slighter  intimacies,  and  for  a  less 
stringent  union  1  Indeed,  is  it  worth  while  1  We  are  all  incompris,  only 
more  or  less  concerned  for  the  mischance;  all  trying  wrongly  to  do 
right;  all  fawning  at  each  other's  feet  like  dumb,  neglected  lap-dogs. 
Sometimes  we  catch  an  eye — this  is  our  opportunity  in  the  ages — and 
we  wag  our  tail  with  a  poor  smile.  "  Is  that  all  ?  "  All  ]  If  you 
only  knew  !  But  how  can  they  know  ?  They  do  not  love  us  ;  the  more 
fools  we  to  squander  life  on  the  indifferent. 

But  the  morality  of  the  thing,  you  will  be  glad  to  hear,  is  excellent ; 
for  it  is  only  by  trying  to  understand  others  that  we  can  get  our  own 
hearts  understood ;  and  in  matters  of  human  feeling  the  clement  judge 
is  the  most  successful  pleader. 

R.  L.  S. 
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ZIPS,  or  Szepes,  is  the  name  of  a  county  in  the  north  of  Hungary,  where 
it  borders  on  Galicia,  some  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  the  north  of  Pesth. 
It  is  often  spoken  of  as  "  the  so-called  (so-genannte)  Zips ;  "  but  why,  I 
cannot  imagine,  for  Zips  seems  to  be  just  as  much  its  proper  historical  and 
legal  name  as  Middlesex  is  that  of  the  county  where  I  write,  and  one  does 
not  find  that  it  has  had,  in  its  long  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  any  other  title. 
Any  man  with  the  requisite  knowledge  and  industry  might  make  out  of 
those  vicissitudes  an  interesting  history.  The  district  was  settled  in  the 
twelfth  century  by  Germans  from  Saxony,  whom  the  reigning  Hungarian 
king,  Geisa  the  Second,  brought  in  to  reclaim  the  wild  regions  and  tame 
the  wild  Slavs  who  inhabited  them,  just  as  he  persuaded  a  large  colony 
to  settle  in  Transylvania  where  they  still  remain,  in  their  Saxon  land,  a 
solid  German  isle  in  the  midst  of  Roumans  and  Magyars.  Here  in  Zips 
they  built  for  themselves  sixteen  German  towns — tiny  little  towns,  of 
which  the  biggest  has  never  had  more  than  5,000  inhabitants — formed  a 
league  under  the  title  of  Fraternitas  Plebaniorum  Regalium,  maintained 
a  stiff  fight  for  municipal  rights  against  the  Hungarian  nobles  who  over- 
shadowed them,  embraced  Lutheranism  in  due  course,  were  (thirteen  of 
them)  transferred  by  King  Sigismund  in  1412,  by  way  of  pledge,  to  the 
Polish  king  Vladislav,  and  only  finally  recovered  by  Hungary  when  the 
first  partitionment  took  place  under  Maria  Theresa  in  1772  ;  and  here, 
after  having  kept  to  their  German  ways  for  so  many  centuries,  they  at 
length  began  to  be  absorbed  into,  and  learn,  the  tongue  of  the  Slavonic 
people  that  surrounds  them.  Now,  however,  that  process  has  stopped, 
and  those  who  have  not  yet  been  Slavonised  will  probably  remain 
Germans  till  the  end  of  time. 

However,  I  am  not  now  concerned  with  the  history  of  the  Zips,  but 
with  its  mountains.  It  is  the  mountain  land  of  Hungary,  the  region 
where  the  highest  summits,  and  by  far  the  most  charming  scenery  within 
the  wide  compass  of  the  Hungarian  kingdom,  are  to  be  found  ;  and  on  the 
southern  slope  of  these  mountains,  embosomed  in  profound  forests,  lies 
Schmecks,  the  prettiest  and  most  famous  of  all  the  watering-places  of 
Hungary. 

First,  a  few  words  about  these  mountains.  They  go  by  the  name  of 
Tatra,  and  consist  of  a  ridge  of  granite,  very  steep,  very  narrow,  and  no- 
where less  than  6,000  feet  in  height,  upon  which,  or  on  the  short  spurs 
that  project  from,  it,  are  set,  like  the  towers  and  bastions  of  a  city  wall,  a 
row  of  sharp  and  savage  peaks,  the  highest  of  which  reaches  8,700  feet. 
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This  granite  axis  is  about  twenty  miles  in  length,  with  a  general  east  and 
west  direction.  At  its  eastern  extremity  it  is  prolonged  for  a  few  miles 
in  a  line  of  bold  limestone  hills,  and  then  sinks  abruptly  to  the  valley  of 
the  river  Popper,  flowing  N.E.  to  join  the  Vistula.  On  the  west  it  sub- 
sides more  gradually  into  a  confused  mass  of  limestone  ranges  which  run 
away  out,  sinking  at  last  into  mere  hills  to  the  west  towards  the  great 
railway  junction  of  Oderberg.  You  may  put  down  the  total  length  of 
the  alpine  region  at  about  forty  miles.  Breadth  it  has  hardly  any — that 
is  to  say,  the  central  ridge  is  a  mere  knife-edge,  and  the  spurs  which  run 
off  from  it  at  right  angles  are  seldom  more  than  three  or  four  miles  long 
Then  the  valleys  are  short — indeed,  on  the  south  side  they  are  little  more, 
than  hollows  or  basins  in  the  mountain,  what  in  Scotland  are  called  "  cor- 
ries" ;  and  when  you  stand  on  the  central  ridge  you  have  the  undulating 
country  of  Northern  Hungary  under  your  feet,  while  northwards  you  look 
over  forest-clad  valleys  to  where  the  great  plain  of  Galicia  meets  the  horizon. 
But  perhaps  the  best  way  of  giving  an  idea  of  the  structure  of  the  mass  is  to 
compare  it  with  a  spot  which  most  toxirists  know — the  island  of  Arran 
in  the  Firth  of  Clyde.  Anyone  who  remembers  the  aspect  of  the  northern 
half  of  that  striking  island  as  it  rises,  opposite  the  coast  of  Ayrshire, 
will  have  a  good  notion  of  the  Tatra  seen  from  the  south,  if  he  imagines 
its  line  of  serrated  pinnacles  twice  as  long,  twice  as  high,  and  even  more 
wildly  savage,  and  if  he  substitutes  for  the  blue  waters  of  the  Firth  a 
broad  and  nearly  level  valley,  whose  rich  corn-fields  contrast  with  the 
sombre  forest  that  clothes  the  skirts  of  the  hills.  A  grander  or  more 
peculiar  mountain  view  it  would  be  hard  to  find  anywhere.  Eleven  lofty 
peaks,  each  flanked  by  minor  crags  and  teeth  of  rock,  rise  up  against  the 
sky,  their  upper  three  thousand  feet  all  of  bare  dark-grey  granite,  with 
here  and  there  snow  patches  glistening  under  the  sun.  Deep  black 
hollows  lie  between  the  peaks,  but  the  lakes  that  fill  most  of  them  are 
too  far  sunk  to  be  visible ;  all  is  grim  and  stern.  Next  below  comes  a 
zone  of  dwarf  pine,  which,  from  a  distance,  shows  like  herbage,  only  that 
its  hue  is  of  a  darker  green,  and  below  this,  again,  the  more  gentle 
slopes  are  covered  with  dense  fir  woods,  which  descend  to  the  cheerful 
fields  and  villages  of  the  plain  country.  Nowhere,  perhaps,  in  the  middle 
of  a  continent  does  a  mountain  mass  spring  with  such  magnificent  abrupt- 
ness from  a  level  country ;  and  in  gazing  on  it,  marking  its  boldness 
and  its  complete  isolation,  one  finds  it  hard  to  believe  that  no  sea  wave 
breaks  on  a  beach  nearer  than  four  hundred  miles  away. 

Perhaps  some  one  will  say,  "  But  in  what  sense  isolated  1  How 
about  the  Carpathians  1  Were  we  not  taught  at  school  that  the  Car- 
pathians are  the  mountains  that  separate  Hungary  from  Galicia,  and  do 
not  they  form  a  long  and  continuous  chain  1  " 

This  is  a  very  natural  question ;  and  it  is,  indeed,  just  the  question 
which  my  friends  and  I  asked  ourselves  when  we  got  this  panoramic 
view  of  the  Tatra  from  the  south.  "Where  are  the  Carpathians  1  where 
is  that  long  black  line  of  mountains  which  all  the  maps  show  engirdling 
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Hungary  on  the  north  and  north-east,  and  to  which  this  Tatra  ought  to 
belong  1 

The  answer  is,  that  the  Carpathians,  like  so  many  other  things,  like 
the  "  Grampian  chain,"  for  instance,  in  Scotland,  and  the  Mountains  of 
the  Moon  in  Africa,  are  a  fiction  of  the  geographers.  There  is  no  such 
long  mountain  chain  dividing  Hungary  from  Galicia  as  appears  upon 
the  maps.  One  can  only  suppose  that  some  geographer,  on  the  look-out 
for  a  natural  boundary,  and  knowing  that  the  political  frontier  of  the 
two  kingdoms  coincided  generally  with  the  watershed  between  the 
Danube  basin  and  that  of  the  Vistula ;  knowing  also  that  there  were 
mountains  in  some  places  along  that  frontier,  fancied  them  con- 
tinuous, and  created  out  of  the  watershed  this  imposing  range,  the  Car- 
pathians, which  have  so  long  figured  in  school-books  and  atlases.  There 
is  no  continuous  chain ;  and  the  traveller  who  expects  one  will  be  startled 
indeed  (as  we  were)  when,  on  reaching  the  summit  of  the  Lomnitzer 
Spitze,  the  easternmost  of  the  high  Tatra  peaks,  he  looks  away  out 
eighty  or  a  hundred  miles  to  the  eastward,  along  the  watershed,  and  sees 
no  Carpathians  at  all ;  only  an  undulating  land  of  fields  and  forests. 

To  return,  however,  from  these  Mountains  of  the  Moon  to  our  real 
and  solid  Tatra.  I  desire,  before  describing  Schmecks  and  the  excursions 
from  it,  to  give  some  sort  of  general  notion  of  what  this  little  alpine 
land  is  like,  and  wherein  it  differs  from  better-known  rivals.  The  most 
striking  feature  is,  perhaps,  the  surprising  abruptness  with  which  it 
rises,  especially  on  the  Hungarian,  that  is,  the  southern  and  eastern  sides. 
From  the  plain,  or  rather  the  broad,  open,  cultivated  valley  of  the  river 
Poprad,  here  about  2,000  feet  above  sea-level,  there  are  three  slopes  or 
zones  to  be  crossed  before  one  reaches  the  highest  tops,  8,700  feet  high, 
which  lie  only  seven  or  eight  miles  off,  as  the  crow  flies.  The  first  slope 
is  the  longest,  and  comparatively  gentle.  It  is  four  or  five  miles  wide, 
pretty  uniform  in  surface,  with  no  deep  valleys  cutting  into  it,  or  ridges 
rising  out  of  it,  and  covered  with  a  thick  forest  of  tall  pines  and  firs,  a 
sort  of  black  mantle  shaken  out  round  the  skirts  of  the  mountain.  The 
higher  one  gets,  the  steeper  does  the  inclination  become,  and  the  smaller  the 
trees,  till  at  last  progress  is  checked  by  the  dwarf  pine  (Pinus  Mvghus] 
which  the  Germans  call  Krummholz,  a  low  creeping  shrub  whose  numerous 
curved  branches,  rising  only  a  few  feet  from  the  ground,  are  extremely 
strong  and  elastic.  This  hateful  little  tree,  which  one  finds  occasionally 
in  the  Alps,  is  especially  fond  of  growing  on  beds  of  loose  stones,  where 
nothing  else  will  grow.  It  begins  at  about  4,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
runs  up  to  5,500  or  so.  Then  you  come,  if,  indeed,  you  have  succeeded  in 
forcing  your  way  through  the  dense  mass  of  tangled  stems  and  boughs,  to 
the  region  of  bare  stones  and  rock.  The  ascent  is  now  steep  enough  to 
put  a  good  climber  on  his  mettle ;  and  in  many  places  it  is  over  immense 
beds  of  loose  blocks,  lying  at  a  high  angle,  and  often  so  unstable  that  they 
give  way  under  a  heavy  tread,  and  expose  the  unwary  tourist  to  serious 
danger  of  losing  his  footing,  or  of  being  hurt  by  them  as  they  topple 
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over.  There  is  little  grass  in  this  higher  zone ;  only  small  patches  of 
herbage  among  the  rocks,  but  no  stretches  of  flower-studded  pasture  like 
those  which  one  finds  not  only  in  the  Alps,  but  on  the  limestone  moun- 
tains at  either  end  of  the  central  mass  of  the  Tatra.  It  is  all  bare,  harsh 
granite,  dark  grey  or  black  where  a  stream  trickles  over  it.  As  one 
nears  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  even  the  flowerets  that  nestled  among  the 
blocks  disappear;  beds  of  never-melting  snow  fill  the  hollows,  and  all 
around  wildly  rifted  crags  tower  up  into  the  sky.  The  boldness  of  the 
pinnacles,  the  bareness  of  the  precipices,  the  intense  sternness  of  the 
whole  aspect  of  this  highest  region  of  the  Tatra,  equal  anything  in  the 
Alps  or  Pyrenees,  and  only  yield  to  the  black  horror  of  the  volcanic 
mountains  of  Iceland.  Yet  all  the  while  one  is  close  to  the  plains,  with 
no  minor  ridges  intervening.  From  the  midst  of  this  rock  scenery,  as 
noble  in  form  (though  less  huge  in  bulk)  as  that  of  the  Aiguilles  of 
Mont  Blanc,  you  look  down  on  cultivated  fields  and  trim  German 
villages;  you  hear  the  church  bells'  note  wafted  up  into  these  savage 
solitudes,  and  can  almost  make  out  the  reapers  as  they  bind  the  sheaves, 
and  the  children  playing  in  the  streets. 

But  the  Tatra  has  nooks  of  beauty,  rich  and  romantic  beauty,  to 
relieve  the  terrible  grandeur  of  her  wind-swept  crest.  Several  valleys 
run  into  the  mass,  wide  and  shallow,  towards  the  plain,  but  towards 
their  heads  folded  deep  between  lofty  ridges.  Nearly  every  valley  con- 
sists of  several  successive  floors  or  stages,  level  bits  separated  from  one 
another  by  steep  slopes  or  walls  of  rock,  four  or  five  hundred  feet  high  ; 
and  on  each  of  such  floors  there  often  lies  a  tiny  lake.  The  water  of 
these  lakes  is  dark  blue  and  exquisitely  clear  ;  and  the  wind  that  plays 
round  the  tops  seldom  troubles  their  glassy  surface,  in  which  the  crags 
that  surround  them  are  mirrored.  The  higher  ones — there  are  over 
thirty  in  all — are  sometimes  studded  with  icebergs,  while  the  lower  are 
fringed  by  pines  and  junipers  with  all  the  luxuriant  undergrowth  of  a 
moist  wood.  Miniature  cliffs  rise  from  them,  while  here  and  there  a 
great  mass  that  has  tumbled  from  the  overhanging  precipice  forms  an 
islet,  and  in  course  of  time  gets  covered  with  heather  and  the  tufts  of 
the  graceful  wood-rush.  Then  the  streams  that  gush  out  from  these 
lakes  are  of  wonderful  beauty.  All  are  crystal  clear,  for  there  are  no 
glaciers,  as  in  Switzerland,  to  pollute  them  with  mud  ;  and  they  flash 
down  the  valleys  in  a  line  of  foaming  runs  and  leaps,  with  here  and 
there  a  deep  still  pool,  through  whose  sun-filled  -water  you  can  count 
every  granite  pebble  that  lies  at  the  bottom.  Where  the  glen  suddenly 
breaks  down  from  one  of  its  floors  to  another  lower  down,  there  comes  a 
succession  of  waterfalls,  with  the  stream  now  raging  through  a  narrow 
cleft,  now  flinging  itself  out  in  bursts  of  foam  over  huge  sheets  of 
granite.  To  be  sure  these  streams  are  not  large,  and  the  waterfalls  are 
therefore  trifling  in  volume  compared  to  the  great  ones  of  Switzerland 
and  Norway.  But  in  a  waterfall,  more  distinctly,  perhaps,  than  in  any 
other  beautiful  object,  it  is  not  size  that  charms  us  nearly  so  much  as 
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brilliance  of  colour,  grace  of  form,  and  the  happy  disposition  of  sur- 
rounding rocks  and  trees  :  an  ancient  larch  drooping  its  boughs  across 
the  chasm,  a  tall  tower  of  rock  standing  up  against  the  sunset  behind 
the  pool  from  which  the  torrent  takes  its  leap.  Thus  the  waters  of  the 
Tatra,  whether  sleeping  xmder  the  shadow  of  the  inmost  precipices,  or 
joyously  glancing  through  the  forest  glens,  have  a  fascination  which  the 
grander,  but  less  pure  and  less  approachable  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  Alps 
seldom  possess.  "With  this,  too,  there  is  the  charm  of  solitude.  On  the 
northern  side  of  the  mountains,  where  the  slopes  are  gentler,  and  the 
valleys  longer,  one  sometimes  finds  a  group  of  chalets  with  herds  scattered 
over  the  hills.  Here  even  a  single  hut  is  rare.  Little  or  no  pasture  on 
the  heights,  for  the  trees  cpver  all  that  is  not  arid  granite :  the  wood- 
cutter who  plies  his  work  in  winter  comes  up  from  some  village  far 
down  below  among  the  corn-fields  :  the  mountains  are  left  to  nature  and 
her  creatures. 

Why,  it  may  naturally  be  asked,  are  there  no  glaciers  or  perpetual 
snow-fields  upon  the  Tatra  1  These  peaks  reach  nearly  to  9,000  feet, 
and  lie  much  farther  to  the  north  than  the  Alps,  where  the  line  of  per- 
petual snow  (which  one  may  roughly  define  as  the  line  above  which 
most  of  the  ground,  not  being  too  steep  to  bear  snow,  is  covered  with 
snow  even  in  August)  is  rather  under  than  over  9,000  feet.  If  the 
snow-line  were  merely  a  question  of  latitude  and  elevation,  it  ought  to 
be  found  in  these  mountains  at  from  7,000  to  7,500  feet.  The  explana- 
tion is,  no  doubt,  to  be  found  in  the  isolation  of  the  Tatra,  which  rises 
out  of  a  wide  tract  of  comparatively  level  country,  with  warm  winds 
from  the  Hungarian  plains  playing  on  its  southern  face,  and  in  the  very 
small  superficial  area  of  its  highest  region.  There  is  very  little  ground 
above  7,000  feet  level  enough  for  snow  to  lie  on  it,  and  therefore  no  mass 
of  snow  can  gather  sufficient  to  refrigerate  the  atmosphere,  and  enable 
each  fresh  fall  to  resist  the  dissolving  power  of  the  sun  and  the  south- 
western winds.  Hence,  although  snow  showers  descend  on  the  higher 
peaks  even  in  August,  they  disappear  in  a  day  or  two,  and  we  seldom 
find,  even  on  the  northern  side,  permanent  beds  of  neve,  except  in  deep 
and  shadowy  hollows.  Such  beds,  however,  sometimes  descend  to  a 
height  of  not  more  than  6,000  feet  above  the  sea ;  and  they  give  a  sin- 
gularly grim  and  dismal  effect  to  the  valleys  in  which  they  occur. 

On  the  southern  slope  of  the  mountains,  some  three  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  stands  Schmecks  (in  Hungarian  Tdtra 
Fiired),  the  tourist's  centre  for  this  land  of  beauty,  and  indeed  almost 
the  only  spot  within  its  bounds  where  he  can  find  even  the  simplest 
accommodation.  It  occupies  a  little  clearing,  three  or  four  acres  in 
size,  in  the  dense  forest,  and  consists  of  about  twelve  or  fourteen  houses, 
most  of  them  of  wood,  and  three  storeys  high,  built  irregularly  round 
an  open  space  of  grass,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  placed  a  tiny 
church.  There  is  a  restaurant,  where  breakfast  and  dinner  are  pro- 
vided within  certain  hours,  a  coffee-house  with  a  large  ball-room,  a 
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bureau,  and  a  bathing  establishment,  where  you  have  plunges  and 
douches  of  all  kinds  in  intensely  cold  clear  water.  The  other  houses — 
which  bear  fancy  names,  such  as  Vadaskiirt  (hunting-horn),  Tenger- 
szem  (eye  of  the  sea),  Tiinderlak  (Alpine  fairy),  Pvigi,  and  so  forth — 
contain  bedrooms,  very  simple,  and,  indeed,  primitive  in  their  furniture 
and  general  style,  but  quite  clean,  and  good  enough  for  anybody  who 
has  not  been  spoiled  by  the  luxurious  habits  of  western  Europe.  All 
meals  are  taken  in  the  restaurant,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  such  things  as 
private  sitting-rooms  are  unknown  :  if  the  weather  is  too  wet  to  sit  out 
of  doors  on  the  benches  or  verandahs,  one  goes  to  the  coffee-house  and 
reads  the  newspapers,  or  plays  billiards  or  cards  in  the  public  rooms 
there.  The  whole  place  belongs  to  one  company,  which  pays  a  rent 
for  it  to  the  commune,  and  does  all  that  is  required  for  the  visitors. 
Delicate  people  might  find  it  rather  a  bore  to  be  always  going  to  and  fro 
from  their  rooms  to  the  restaurant  and  coffee-house  across  the  central 
green,  whose  walks  are  pretty  moist  in  bad  weather  ;  but  one  soon  gets 
used  to  this,  and  a  stranger  of  course  enjoys  the  opportunities  which  the 
open-air  free  and  easy  life  gives  him  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
particoloured  society  of  the  place. 

Five  minutes'  walk  off  to  the  west,  in  a  still  more  recent  forest 
clearing,  stands  the  rival  establishment  of  New  Schmecks  (Uj  Tatra 
Flired).  It  in  like  manner  consists  of  a  restaurant,  a  bureau,  and  two 
or  three  lodging-houses,  and  is  managed,  on  hydropathic  principles,  by  Dr. 
Nicholas  Szontagh,  who  was  formerly  physician  to  Old  Schmecks,  and  has 
now  started  this  new  place  on  his  own  account,  in  the  territories  of 
another  commune.  We  stayed  first  in  the  one  establishment  and  after- 
wards in  the  other,  and  experienced  so  much  kindness  and  courtesy  in 
both  that  it  would  be  invidious  to  compare  their  respective  merits. 
Between  them  they  can  accommodate  four  or  five  hundred  guests, 
probably  more  at  a  pinch.  But  last  August,  owing  partly  to  the  un- 
gracious weather,  partly  to  the  elections  which  were  then  just  over, 
partly  to  the  general  disarrangement  created  by  the  occupation  of  Bosnia, 
which  was  then  beginning,  there  cannot  have  been  nearly  so  many,  and 
everyone  was  complaining  of  the  season  as  a  bad  one.  Besides  the 
lodging-houses,  there  are  at  New  Schmecks  three  or  four  pretty  wooden 
villas  belonging  to  Hungarian  magnates,  and  one  in  particular  to 
Count  Andrassy. 

The  guests  are  mostly  Hungarians,  with  a  sprinkling  of  Germans 
from  Vienna  and  the  Teutonic  parts  of  the  Austrian  monarchy,  and  a 
few  Prussians,  mostly  from  Silesia.  The  Poles  content  themselves  with 
their  own  side  of  the  mountains ;  and  the  Russians  do  not  seem  to  come 
at  all.  Perhaps  they  feel  that  they  would  not  be  welcome.  Now  and 
then  a  wandering  Englishman  appears,  but  the  amount  of  interest  which 
we  excited  seemed  to  show  that  this  can  be  but  rarely.  The  official 
tongue  is  Hungarian,  but  practically  one  hears  German  talked  just  as 
much,  and  anybody  who  speaks  it  will  find  no  sort  of  difficulty  in  getting 
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on  alone.  All  the  inscriptions  are  bilingual,  the  names  painted  on  the 
houses,  the  lists  of  viands  and  wines  on  the  restaurant  cartes,  the  direc- 
tions on  the  finger-posts  which  indicate  the  forest-paths.  Even  among 
themselves  the  Magyars  talk  a  good  deal  of  German,  whereas  thirteen 
years  ago,  before  the  Austrian  Court  had.been  driven  by  the  misfortunes 
of  1866  to  submit  to  the  demands  of  Hungary  and  re-establish  constitu- 
tional government,  it  was  a  point  of  honour  to  talk  no  German  at  all, 
and  to  be  proudly  national  even  in  the  details  of  dress. 

Oddly  enough,  when  one  comes  to  think  of  it,  the  Magyars  are  not 
themselves  at  home  here  in  Schmecks  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  population  of 
the  Zips  is   not  Magyar,  but  Slav  and  German ;  and  even  in  Gomb'r, 
the  next  county  to  the  south,  the  Slavs  greatly  outnumber  the  Magyars. 
Up  in  these  woods  there  is  no  population  at  all,  only  bears,  wolves,  and 
squirrels.     But  in  the  valley  below  the  inhabitants  are  Slovaks,  speak- 
ing a  tongue  akin  to  Bohemian  and  Moravian,  more  distantly  related 
to  Polish,  and  still  more  distantly  to  Russian  and  Servian.    The  German 
colonists  settled  down  in  the  middle  of  these  aboriginal  Slovaks,  and 
doubtless  Germanised  a  good  many  of  them,  so  that  one  finds  German 
and  Slovak  villages  mixed,  a  certain  number  of  Slovaks  who  have  be- 
come Lutherans,  though  the  majority  are  either  Roman  Catholics  or 
Uniates  (i.e.  Orthodox  Easterns  who  have  acknowledged  Borne).    About 
sixty  years  ago,  the  Slav  tongue  was  gaining  ground  on  the  German, 
and  villages  which   spoke  German  two  hundred   years  ago  had  come  to 
speak  Slovak.     The  Magyars  do  not  make  much  way  in  absorbing  the 
Slovaks,  even  where  they  live  intermingled  with  them,  not  that  they 
live  on  ill  terms,  for  they  and  the  Slovaks  are  usually  good  friends,  but 
simply  that  the  less  advanced  and  less  influential  race  seems  somehow 
to  be  physically  more  vigorous  and  more  tenacious  of  its  own  ways. 
In   these  northern  counties,  however,  there  is  no   Magyar  peasantry, 
though  great  part  of  the  land  belongs  to  Magyar  nobles.     The  Magyars 
are  a  plain-loving  people,  and  none  of  them,  except  the  Szeklers  of  Tran- 
sylvania, are  to  be  found  at  home  in  the  mountains  which  surround 
Hungary.     However,  there  are  so  many  Magyar  visitors  here  that  one 
may  properly  say  you  have  in  Zips  three  nations,  just  as  you  have  in 
Transylvania.    But  the  casual  visitor  might  never  realise  he  is  in  a  Slav 
land,  for  he  would  not  hear  anything  but  German  or  Hungarian  spoken 
by  the  people  he  meets,  even  the  servants  (except  those  who  do  the  rough 
outdoor  work)  talking  the  tongues  of  civilisation.     There  is,  however, 
another  theory,  that  the  land  was  unoccupied  when  the  Germans  came, 
and  that  the  Slovaks  afterwards,  probably  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  when  there  was  a  great  expansion  of  the  Czech  races,  overflowed 
into  north-eastern  Hungary. 

Society  is  friendly  and  cheery  at  Schmecks,  with  a  simplicity  which 
suits" the  surroundings.  Although  it  ranks  as  a  "  cure-place,"  you  see 
no  melancholy  figures  of  invalids.  Those  who  come  for  the  sake  of 
health,  come  to  find  it  in  the  fresh  mountain  air  and  the  perfume  of  the 
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pine  woods  rather  than  in  the  mineral  waters,  which  are  not  strong,  and 
are  drunk  more  for  pleasure  than  as  medicines.  There  are  several 
springs  in  and  near  the  hamlet.  The  most  copious  of  them,  which 
gushes  out  under  the  verandah  of  the  restaurant,  is  impregnated  with 
carbonic  acid,  and  mixes  agreeably  with  the  slightly  acid  wines  of  the 
country.  All  over  Hungary  table-wine  is  commonly  drunk  with  an 
equal  portion  of  mineral  water.  Of  the  various  baths,  the  oddest  is  that 
made  by  steeping  the  young  shoots  of  Krummholz  (dwarf  pine)  in  hot 
water.  Its  strong  aromatic  smell  makes  it  pleasant  as  well  as  invigora- 
ting ;  but  the  bather  will  do  well  to  keep  his  face  out  of  it,  for  when  the 
solution  is  strong,  he  emerges  from  it  with  his  skin  of  a  fine  mahogany 
tint. 

The  occupations  of  the  day  are  soon  described.   Early  in  the  morning 
you  are  awakened  by  the  gipsy  band,  never  wanting  in  Hungary,  which 
plays  on  a  terrace  in  front  of  the  bath-house  at  frequent  intervals  all  day 
long.     People  begin  to  gather  in  groups  towards  ten  o'clock  ;  breakfast 
follows ;  then  they  loiter  about  the  green,  or  listen  to  the  band  on  the  ter- 
race, or  smoke  in  the  coffee-house.    Later  on,  parties  are  made  up  on  foot 
or  horseback  through  the  woods,  or  to  the  Kohlbach  waterfalls,  half-way  to 
which  is  a  charming  point  of  view,  with  a  restaurant,  where  beer  and  wild 
strawberries  are  consumed  to  an  amazing  extent.     By  sunset,  everyone  is 
back  ;  dinner  begins  about  seven,  and  is  kept  up,  one  group  dropping  in 
after  another,  till  past  nine,  when  the  coffee-house  fills  again,  and  the 
world  is  not  asleep  till  eleven.     It  is  an  uneventful  way  of  killing  time, 
in  which  days  slip  away  before  one  thinks  of  counting  them,  pleasantly 
enough,  but  leaving  little  to  remember.     The  only  excitements  are  the 
tombola,  a  sort  of  lottery  which  comes  off  every  Sunday  evening  during 
dinner,  enriching  the  winners  with  all  sorts  of  articles,  from  garden- 
seats  down  to  pen- wipers,  and  a  dance  every  Saturday  night,  and  as  much 
oftener  as  the  director  chooses  or  the  company  demands.     Then  the 
gipsy  band  is  in  its  glory.     One  never  seems  to  have  heard  dance  music 
before.      All  the  nmsic  in  Hungary  comes  from   the   gipsies.      They 
gather  in  bands  of  from  ten  to  twenty  persons,  with  a  chief  who  leads 
and  gives  the  time  ;  they  play  entirely  from  ear  with  never  a  note  before 
them,  and  they  play  always  the  same  style  of  airs,  peculiar  airs  which 
are  but  little  known  in  other  countries.     The  Rdkoczy  March,  which 
may  be  familiar  to  some  of  my  readers,  is  a  type  of  these  tunes,  and  one 
of  the  most  popular  among  them.    When  all  these  fiddles  are  going,  with 
the  cymbals  striking  in,  there  is,  as  Mr.  Robert  Browning  says,  "  no 
keeping  one's  haunches  still."     It  is  like  the  tarantula's  bite  :  you  must 
dance,  whether  you  like  it  or  no ;    and  you  can  dance  on  long  after  the 
natural  and  usual  vigour  of  your  legs  has  been  exhausted.     Needless  to 
say,  that  the  Hungarians  dance  well,  and  dance  best  of  all  their  national 
"  csardas,"  over  which  the  gipsies  become  absolutely  frantic.     It  is  an 
odd  and  indescribable  kind  of  dance,  in  which  a  great  number  of  couples 
engage,  each  taking  no  heed  of  the  others,  and  in  whose  figure,  if  one  can 
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speak  of  a  figure,  there  is  unbounded  variety,  though  the  step  is  always 
the  same.  Sometimes  you  seize  your  partner,  sometimes  you  let  her  go, 
sometimes  you  pursue  her,  sometimes  she  pursues  you ;  sometimes  you 
appear  to  be  indifferent  to  one  another,  anon  you  are  more  closely  linked 
and  more  vehemently  warm  than  ever.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  in- 
dividual character  you  may  throw  into  your  movements,  each  partner 
stimulating  the  other  to  something  fresh  and  bright.  The  Hungarians, 
who  are  proud  of  their  national  amusement,  in  which  they  think  that  the 
ardour  of  their  Asiatic  nature  finds  fit  expression,  admit  that  it  is  a  dance 
full  of  "  coquetterie,"  which  is,  perhaps,  the  reason  why  it  is  danced  best 
of  all  (as  they  always  tell  you)  by  the  ingenuous  peasants. 

These  simple  gaieties  are  of  course  diversified  by  a  great  deal  of  talk, 
which — for  are  we  not  in  Hungary,  the  most  political  country  in  the 
world  1 — is,  of  course,  chiefly  political  talk.  Whatever  the  stranger's 
own  views  may  be,  he  will  find  it  hard  not  to  sympathise  with 
the  Hungarians  when  they  state  their  grievances  and  apprehensions. 
Englishmen  are  not  usually  welcome  among  Continental  politicians,  who 
see  in  us  a  selfish,  trade-loving  people,  willing  enough  to  subscribe  for 
the  relief  of  suffering,  but  insensible  to  the  larger  and  nobler  emotions, 
disposed  to  try  every  question  by  its  bearing  on  our  own  immediate  in- 
terests, and  pharisaically  proud  of  the  success  with  which  we  have  kept  out 
of  the  wars  and  embarrassments  of  less  fortunate  neighbours.  (Horribly 
unjust,  to  be  sure,  but  still  others  never  do  see  us  quite  as  we  see  our- 
selves ! )  However,  there  is  one  country  where  Englishmen  always  have 
been  welcome.  And  if  ever  welcome,  then  most  welcome  when  England 
was  believed  to  be  the  great  antagonist  of  Russia,  eager  for  a  fray  with 
the  old  enemy  of  Hungary.  My  friends  and  I,  as  it  so  happened,  though 
in  a  general  way  by  no  means  keen  politicians,  were  all  agreed  in  think- 
ing that  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Government  had  been  hopelessly  wrong 
from  first  to  last  in  their  conduct  of  the  Eastern  question.  It  was, 
therefore,  a  little  embarrassing  to  receive  endless  compliments  on  the 
noble  way  in  which  England  had  behaved  in  resisting  Russia  and  be- 
friending the  gallant  Turks.  And  our  embarrassment  reached  its  climax 
one  evening  at  dinner  at  the  house  of  a  fine  old  Hungarian  magnate,  who 
owned  a  fine  estate  in  the  neighbourhood.  When  the  generous  vintage 
of  Tokay  had  been  flowing  for  some  hours,  and  many  patriotic  sentiments 
had  been  expressed,  our  jovial  host  rose,  amid  tremendous  clinking  of 
glasses  and  shouts  of  "  Eljen,  Eljen,"  and  proposed  in  eloquent  terms  the 
toast  of  "  England  and  her  Prime  Minister,"  who  have  stood  so  well  by 
the  Turks,  and  called  on  me  to  respond. 

What  gives  Schmecks  perhaps  its  greatest  charm  is  the  contrast 
between  the  bright  gay  little  life  that  ebbs  and  flows  round  its  green  and 
terrace  and  coffee-house,  its  gossips  and  dances,  and  political  declamations 
enlivened  by  the  stirring  strains  of  the  gipsy  fiddles,  and  the  great  silent 
gloom  of  the  environing  forest.  It  is  like  a  sunny  islet  in  a  wide  and 
melancholy  sea.  You  pass  behind  the  houses,  and  in  five  minutes  find 
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yourself  far  from  all  human  sights  or  sounds,  and  may  wander  about  for 
hours  without  meeting  anything  but  birds  and  squirrels.  Even  the 
ocean  and  the  desert  are  less  lonely,  for  there  one  has  sunlight  and  clouds 
to  bear  one  company,  and  at  night  the  stars  to  steer  one's  way  by.  Here  you 
feel  utterly  cut  off  from  the  world,  without  even  the  means  of  returning  to 
it.  It  is  a  line  place  to  lose  oneself  in,  and  if  the  visitors  do  not  get  lost, 
it  can  only  be  because  they  never  quit  the  one  or  two  beaten  tracks 
which  lead  to  the  excursion  spots.  We,  who  explored  for  the  sake  of 
exploring,  did  lose  ourselves  repeatedly.  Once  I  remember,  as  we  were 
returning  from  a  walk  late  in  the  afternoon,  an  apparent  short  cut 
tempted  us  to  strike  off  the  path,  which  of  course  we  meant  to  regain  in 
a  few  yards.  However,  we  could  not  and  did  not  find  it  again.  It  had 
turned  off  to  the  right  or  the  left  of  us.  Efforts  to  regain  it  only  carried  us 
farther  away  into  a  new  part  of  the  wood,  where  the  character  of  the 
trees  changed,  and  ultimately  into  swamps.  When  an  hour  had  been 
spent  in  trying  back  in  several  directions,  we  discovered  a  hill  from  whose 
top — the  trees  being  comparatively  few — a  distant  mountain  could  be 
made  out,  and  the  direction  in  which  Schmecks  lay  conjectured.  That 
was  of  course  the  opposite  direction  from  the  one  we  had  been  following, 
Then  we  struck  off  again  on  this  new  line.  But  nothing  is  so  difficult  as 
to  keep  to  a  straight  line  in  walking  among  trees  and  over  broken  ground, 
where  you  have  nothing  to  steer  by.  And  the  difficulty  is  rather 
increased  by  the  profusion  of  tracks  in  these  woods.  You  follow  a  good 
broad  path  for  some  way  and  congratulate  yourself  on  speedy  deliverance. 
Then  it  forks.  You  choose  the  more  beaten  of  the  two  paths.  A  little 
farther  grass  begins  to  fall  over  it  from  the  sides,  it  is  here  and  there 
blocked  up  by  a  dead  bush ;  it  turns  off  in  a  direction  you  did  not  expect. 
You  stop  to  deliberate.  "  Shall  we  pursue  this  treacherous  path,  or  shall 
we  retrace  our  steps  to  the  fork  and  try  the  other  branch,  or  shall  we  plunge 
once  more  into  the  forest  in  the  direction  where  home  would  seem  to  be  ? " 
It  is  one  of  those  problems  where  two  heads  are  not  much  better  than 
one,  and  may  well  be  worse,  since  instead  of  following  a  consistent  line 
of  policy,  you  are  apt  to  adopt  first  one  course  and  then  another,  or 
(most  dangerous  of  all)  to  split  the  difference.  Probably  you  decide  to 
stick  to  the  path  you  are  on.  It  goes  forward  for  a  couple  of  hundred 
yards  farther,  then  it  ends  abruptly  in  a  thicket  of  briars,  or  it  narrows 
to  a  squirrel  track  and  ultimately  runs  up  a  tree.  This  was  what  befell 
us.  One  path  after  another  betrayed  us ;  darkness  closed  in,  and  we  had 
begun  to  face  the  probability  of  spending  the  night  upon  a  heap  of  damp 
boughs,  with  neither  food  nor  fuel,  and  perhaps  a  bear  for  a  bedfellow, 
when  by  the  merest  piece  of  luck  we  stumbled  into  the  one  high  road 
that  cuts  the  forest,  leading  from  Schmecks  to  the  plain,  and  in  fifteen 
minutes  found  our  way  back  to  the  welcome  lights  of  the  coffee-house. 
Bears  are  by  no  means  scarce  in  these  woods.  Once  we  saw  in  an  out- 
field, in  a  little  bit  of  clearing,  the  tracks  of  one  who  had  been  making  a 
meal  the  night  befoi-e,  and  the  woodcutters  have  many  a  tale  to  tell  both 
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of  them  and  of  the  wolves.  Lynxes  exist,  but  are  far  more  rarely  seen ; 
roe  deer  are  pretty  plentiful,  and  on  the  ragged  mountain  tops  there  are 
as  many  chamois  as  are  now  left  in  all  Switzerland.  Of  course  all  game 
is  strictly  preserved  ;  the  peasants  complain  that  they  are  not  allowed  to 
have  guns  wherewith  they  might  shoot  the  marauding  bears  and  hawks. 
Practically,  however,  the  solitary  pedestrian  runs  no  risk  from  these  wild 
creatures,  who  are  all  much  more  afraid  of  him  than  he  can  possibly  be 
of  them.  Nobody  gets  hurt  by  a  bear  unless  he  has  first  attacked  it. 
Nor  does  one  hear  such  stories  as  in  Russia  of  the  boldness  of  wolves  in 
winter.  I  suppose  there  are  not  enough  of  them  to  give  one  another  the 
courage  of  combined  operations. 

More  interesting  than  the  rarely  seen  quadrupeds  of  this  forest,  more 
interesting  even  than  its  birds,  of  whom  we  noticed  few  except  a  large, 
loud,  handsome  woodpecker,  is  its  vegetation.  The  climate  of  the  Tatra 
is  so  moist  that,  instead  of  the  bare  soil  so  common  in  the  forests  of  cen- 
tral Germany  and  of  Russia,  where  neither  grass  nor  shrubs  flourish  under 
the  trees,  one  has  an  admirable  variety  and  profusion  of  plants  and  shrubs, 
a  luxuriant  undergrowth  which  gives  an  always  changing  charm  of  form 
and  colour  to  the  sylvan  landscapes.  The  trees  are  mostly  conifers,  firs, 
pines,  and  larches,  with  a  good  deal  of  birch  and  sometimes  alder,  beech 
and  maple  and  hornbeam  more  rarely,  and  indeed  only  in  the  limestone 
valleys  or  on  the  lowest  slopes  of  the  hills.  Seen  from  a  distance,  a 
forest  of  conifers  is  no  doubt  less  beautiful,  though  perhaps  more  solemn 
in  its  dark  monotony,  than  one  where  the  more  varied  tints  of  deci- 
duous trees  appear.  But  when  you  are  in  the  middle  of  these  pine 
woods,  nothing  lovelier  can  be  imagined.  The  stones  and  the  trunks  of 
fallen  trees  are  furred  with  brilliant  mosses  and  lichens.  Tall  grasses 
with  drooping,  feathery  panicles  spring  up  round  the  path,  mixed  with 
wood  gentians,  twayblades,  anemones,  and  the  stately  light  blue 
campanula ;  junipers  and  hollies  rise  out  of  thickets  of  whortleberry, 
glowing  in  their  autumnal  scarlet,  while  the  ground  is  carpeted  with 
wild  strawberries  and  the  mountain  bilberry,*  whose  glossy  dark  leaves 
make  a  pretty  setting  to  its  crimson  fruit.  There  is  no  sound  through 
the  cool,  green  twilight,  except  the  faint  rustling  of  the  tree  tops  in 
the  breeze,  or  here  and  there  the  voice  of  a  mountain  brook  among  the 
mossy  blocks.  When  the  foam  of  such  a  brook  is  seen  flashing  out 
among  the  pines,  or  when  a  shaft  of  sunlight  strikes  down  upon  this 
mass  of  tangled  greenery,  when  through  the  waving  boughs  you  catch 
sight  of  the  bright  blue  sky  above,  or  at  the  end  of  a  long  vista,  streaked 
with  alternate  lights  and  shadows,  discover  a  lordly  tower  of  rock  shaking 
from  its  sides  the  fleecy  clouds  of  evening,  one  begins  to  understand  the 
passion  of  the  ancient  poets  for  sylvan  solitude,  and  why  it  was  that  all 

*  Vaccinium  Vitis  Id&a,  which  is  excessively  common  all  over  the  Tatra,  and 
is  a  great  ornament  to  the  mountains  of  Scotland,  and  the  woods  of  Switzerland  and 
Norway.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  used  in  these  countries,  as  it  is  here,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  jam,  and  moreover  an  excellent  jam. 
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their  most  vivid  imaginings  of  a  life  penetrated  by  the  love  of  Nature, 
and  the  sense  of  her  mysterious  communion  with  man,  associated  them- 
selves with  the  rushing  of  the  mountain  stream  and  the  solemn  calm  of 
the  mountain  forest. 

"0  qui  me  gelidis  in  vallibus  Hsemi 
Sistat,  et  ingenti  ramorum  protegat  umbra !  " 

Nothing  is  more  surprising  in  these  woodland  landscapes  than  their 
variety.  The  elements  of  beauty  are  always  the  same  ;  but  they  are  so 
numerous  that  their  combinations  are  endless.  Every  step  discloses  a 
new  picture ;  yet  all  the  pictures  are  like  one  another. 

Such,  nevertheless,  is  the  power  which  the  habit  of  seeking  for  some 
fresh  excitement,  and  reckoning  days  lost  wherein  something  has  not 
been  achieved,  acquires  over  Englishmen,  that  my  friends  and  I  were  not 
content  to  spend  our  fortnight  in  purposeless  ramblings  and  musings  among 
these  verdurous  shades.  Probably  we  should  have  done  better  to  rest  and 
be  content  where  beauty  was  all  around,  but  the  sharp  peaks  that 
towered  above  seemed  to  reproach  our  indolence.  Plans  were  soon 
sketched  out  for  attacking  them,  and  the  Major  was  asked  to  tell  us 
where  we  might  best  expend  our  energies.  The  Major  is  so  conspicuous 
a  feature  in  the  society  of  Schmecks  that  I  hope  he  will  pardon  me  for 
dragging  him  into  print  as  a  public  character.  There  exists  in  Zips  an 
Alpine  club  called  the  Hungarian  Carpathian  Union  ( Magyarorzszagi 
Karpategylet),  which  numbers  already  several  hundred  members,  Hun- 
garians and  Germans,  who  interest  themselves  in  the  mountains,  and 
seek  to  have  them  more  thoroughly  explored,  and  made  more  accessible 
to  tourists.  This  chib  has  its  chief  bureau  at  itesmark,  the  oldest  of  the 
Zips  towns,  lying  in  the  valley  some  eight  miles  from  Schmecks.  But  during 
the  summer  Schmecks  is  practically  its  head-quarters,  and  the  residence 
of  its  invaluable  Yice-President,  who  represents  its  multiform  activity  in 
the  most  lively  and  beneficent  way.  Major  Anton  von  Db'ller  is  a 
Galician  Pole  by  birth.  After  serving  for  more  than  twenty  years  in 
the  Austrian  cavalry,  he  has  now  retired  from  his  regiment,  and  being 
still  in  the  vigour  of  life,  devotes  himself  to  the  mountains,  in  the  capa- 
city of  Yice-President  of  the  Carpathian  Club.  He  keeps  the  accounts, 
he  summons  the  meetings,  he  admits  the  members  without  ballot — at 
least  he  admitted  us  without  having  required  from  us  any  further  or  other 
evidence  of  mountaineering  capacity  than  the  possession  of  ice-axes 
(which,  by  the  way,  are  quite  useless  in  the  Tatra),  he  keeps  the  guides 
in  order,  he  directs  the  construction  here  and  there  in  the  woods  of  the 
shelter-huts,  two  or  three  of  which  have  been  erected  at  convenient  spots, 
to  provide  food  and  night  harbour  for  the  tourist  in  these  solitudes,  he 
lays  out  the  line  of  tracks  to  be  opened  through  the  forest,  and  superin- 
tends the  marking  of  the  trees  along  them  with  a  streak  of  white  paint, 
so  as  to  indicate  the  true  path.  In  fine,  he  pervades  the  whole  place 
with  his  genial  and  vigorous  presence,  and  has  even  caused  to  be  en- 
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graved  on  the  back  of  his  visiting  cards  a  list  of  the  principal  excursions 
to  be  made  from  Schmecks,  with  their  respective  distances  calculated  in 
hours.  The  club,  be  it  understood,  is  not  precisely  an  Alpine  club,  in 
the  English  sense  of  the  word.  As  in  the  similar  cases  of  the  French 
and  Italian  Alpine  clubs,  most  of  its  members  have  never  scaled  a  peak 
in  their  lives,  and  have  no  intention  of  putting  their  legs,  never  to 
speak  of  their  necks,  in  any  peril  or  discomfort  whatsoever.  A  very 
few  are  climbers ;  some  more  are  naturalists ;  some  are  landowners  of  the 
neighbourhood ;  some  are  steady-going  tourists,  who  resort  here  for  a 
change  of  air;  the  rest  are  patriotic  sympathisers.  Nevertheless,  the 
club  does  a  great  deal  of  good  in  an  unpretentious  way.  Besides,  it  pos- 
sesses the  prettiest  little  badge  I  ever  saw,  a  sprig  of  Edelweiss  (Gna- 
phalium  leontopodium,)  (which  grows  profusely  on  the  limestone  moun- 
tains, but  never,  I  think,  on  the  central  granite),  set  in  blue  and  silver, 
in  a  circlet  bearing  the  name  of  the  club. 

To  come  now  to  these  mountain  excursions,  let  me  begin  by  explain- 
ing that  three  great  peaks  dominate  Schmecks.  Right  above  it,  to  the 
north,  is  the  Schlagendorfer  Spitze,  I  use  the  German  names  as,  on  the 
whole,  more  pronounceable,  but  every  peak  has  also  a  Slovak,  and  a 
Magyar  name.  This  is  the  only  one  of  the  greater  Tatra  summits 
which  is  not  so  much  a  pinnacle  as  a  long,  high,  narrow  ridge,  one 
huge  mass  of  loose  stones  and  (at  the  top)  bare  crags.  Its  summit  is 
pretty  easily  accessible  from  Schmecks  in  about  four  hours'  climbing 
(which  a  nimble  man  may  reduce  to  two  and  a  half),  at  first  through 
the  woods,  then  over  wearisome  masses  of  loose  blocks.  To  its  east 
lies  a  deep  valley,  perhaps  the  prettiest  and  most  varied  valley  in  all 
the  Southern  Tatra,  called  the  Kohlbach  Dale ;  and  beyond  the  valley 
the  grand  peak  of  the  Lomnitzer  Spitze  (Lomniczi  csiics)  (8,642  feet), 
which,  as  it  used  to  be  considered  the  highest  of  all  Carpathian  summits, 
was  the  one  which  ambitious  spirits  used  most  frequently  to  scale.  West 
of  the  Schlagendorfer  Spitze,  and  separated  from  it  by  the  Felka  Dale,  is 
the  still  loftier  Gerlsdorfer  Spitze  (Gerlachfalvi  csiics)  (8,721  feet),  which 
has  now  ousted  the  Lomnitzer  from  its  old  supremacy,  just  as  Deodunga 
has  superseded  Kinchinjunga  as  the  highest  mountain  in  the  world.  All 
three  tops  are  visible  from  Schmecks,  and  in  clear  weather  seem  quite 
close,  though  it  is  nearly  five  good  hours  to  the  top  of  the  Lomnitzer, 
and  much  more  to  that  of  the  Gerlsdorfer.  In  point  of  difficulty  they 
stand  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  been  named.  If  anybody  likes  to 
compare  Schmecks  to  Zermatt,  to  which  it,  in  fact,  bears  no  resemblance 
whatever,  he  may  compare  the  Schlagendorfer  Spitze  to  the  Breithorn, 
as  the  easy  trip  which  anyone  who  merely  wants  to  say  he  has  been  on 
the  top  of  a  big  mountain  will  take,  the  Lomnitzer  to  Monte  Rosa,  more 
interesting  as  well  as  somewhat  more  difficult,  and  the  Gerlsdorfer  to  the 
Matterhorn.  Of  course,  the  ascents  are  far  less  numerous ;  perhaps  not 
•more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  people  achieve  the  Lomnitzer  in  a  season, 
and  possibly  none  at  all  the  Gerlsdorfer. 
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For  a  long  time  both  were  believed  to  be  inaccessible.  Then  some  fifty 
years  ago  the  Lorn nitzer  was  scaled  from  the  north-east.  The  expedition 
continued  to  be  accounted  difficult ;  people  took  two  days  to  it,  and  slept 
out  in  the  woods  under  the  shadow  of  some  huge  blocks  of  stone  that  they 
might  resume  the  enterprise  early  in  the  morning.  Now  it  is  usually 
despatched  in  one  day  from  Schmecks,  from  five  to  six  hours,  exclusive  of 
halts,  being  allowed  for  the  climb,  and  nearly  as  much  for  the  descent.  But 
an  active  walker  will  find  no  great  difficulty  in  getting  to  the  top  in  four 
hours  from  Schmecks  and  back  again  in  three.  You  first  mount  through 
the  forest  to  a  point  where  a  lovely  view  opens  up  over  the  Kohlbach 
Dale,  and  where  consequently  a  restaurant  in  the  Swiss  cottage  style  has 
been  erected  by  the  club,  in  front  of  which  people  sit  and  dine  and  sup 
in  the  open  air  all  afternoon  and  evening.  From  this  you  descend  into 
the  Kohlbach  valley,  past  its  exquisite  waterfalls,  ascend  its  north-east 
arm  for  some  distance  to  the  foot  of  the  peak,  and  then  clamber  up  a 
steep  and  in  places  rocky  slope  to  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  where  grass 
finally  disappears.  A  little  above  this  one  finds  the  last  drinkable  water 
in  what  is  called  the  Moses  Spring.  The  Vice-President  and  another 
member  of  the  Carpathian  Club  were  with  their  guides  conducting  some 
members  of  the  Vienna  Alpine  Club  to  the  top  of  the  Lomnitzer.  These 
latter  gentlemen,  as  coming  from  the  lofty  Austrian  Alps,  had  been  a 
little  contemptuous  towards  the  less  elevated  Tatra,  and  in  fact  pooh- 
poohed  the  Lomnitzer.  However,  the  stiff  climb  up  out  of  the  Kohlbach 
Dale  tried  them  so  severely,  that  on  gaining  the  crest  they  declared  they 
could  go  no  farther  without  something  to  slake  their  thirst.  This  the 
Vice-President  promised  them  at  a  spring  a  little  higher  up.  Unhappily 
when  they  reached  the  spot  no  water  was  to  be  seen.  The  strangers  began 
to  reproach  Major  von  Doller.  But  he  was  equal  to  the  occasion. 
"  Let  us  invoke  Moses,"  said  he,  "  who  could  bring  water  from  the  stony 
rock,  and  give  him  ten  minutes  within  which  to  help  us."  Moses  was 
accordingly  invoked  amid  the  jeers  of  the  Viennese.  Sure  enough  after 
ten  minutes  water  began  to  trickle  down  the  rocks,  till  before  long  a 
streamlet  was  running  at  which  all  could  drink.  The  Major  had  ob- 
served that  the  sun  in  mounting  over  the  rocks  was  just  striking  a  snow 
bed  which  lay  hidden  in  a  cleft  some  yards  higher  up,  and  knew  that 
when  the  heat  had  had  time  to  play  upon  it,  water  would  presently 
appear.  He  was,  therefore,  not  afraid  to  stake  his  reputation  as  an 
officer  and  a  mountaineer  upon  the  event.  In  memory  whereof  the  spot 
is  called  by  the  guides  and  others  the  Moses  Spring,  even  unto  this  day. 
The  story  goes  on  to  add,  that  when  the  Viennese  came  to  the  difficult 
part  of  the  ascent — a  scramble  up  and  across  smooth  rocks  just  below  the 
last  peak — they  showed  considerable  disinclination  to  proceed  farther, 
thought  the  weather  very  uncertain,  and  would,  indeed,  have  failed  to 
reach  the  summit  at  all  but  for  the  help  which  the  Carpathian  Club  men 
gave  them.  They  have  never  since  been  heard  to  speak  disrespectfully  of 
the  Tatra.  This  last  scramble  is  a  nice  little  bit  of  climbing  for  a  party 
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without  a  rope.  With  a  rope  it  would  be  simple  enough,  but  the  rope 
is  never  used  in  the  Zips.  Lamentable  to  tell,  there  is  at  present  a 
scheme  for  spoiling  it  by  fixing  iron  clamps  and  chains  in  the  rock, 
which  will  destroy  the  slight  excitement  one  now  has  in  getting  across 
the  slippery  spots  by  sticking  one's  finger-nails  and  the  tips  of  one's  toes 
into  chinks  and  crevices  in  the  granite.  The  practice  (now  not  uncom- 
mon in  Switzerland)  of  chaining  the  mountains  is  certainly  more  effi- 
cacious than  Xerxes'  device  of  chaining  the  sea  by  throwing  several 
pairs  of  fetters  into  it.  But  it  revolts  a  mountaineer's  finer  feelings  ;  not 
to  mention  that  it  may  some  day,  when  the  chains  have  rusted  away, 
lead  to  a  bad  accident. 

I  do  not  propose  to  describe  in  any  further  detail  the  ascent  of  the 
Lomnitzer  Spitze,  because  we  made  another  ascent  more  novel  and 
interesting,  that  of  the  Gerlsdorfer  Spitze.  And,  indeed,  I  should  be 
ashamed  to  add  one  more  to  the  countless  descriptions  of  ascents  laid 
before  the  British  public  during  the  last  twenty  years,  were  it  not  that 
they  almost  all  relate  to  snow  slopes  and  glaciers,  ice-walls,  seracs, 
crevasses,  bergschrunds,  all  which  things  are  utterly  unknown  in  the 
Tatra.  Moreover,  though  at  least  two  distinguished  mountaineers,  Mr. 
John  Ball  and  Mr.  "W.  E.  Forster,  have  visited  Zips,  neither  of  them — 
nor,  so  far  as  I  know,  any  other  Englishman — has  described  any  of  its 
peaks  or  passes.  Let  this  be  my  excuse  ;  but  if  anyone  has  been  suffi- 
ciently bored  already  by  these  Alpine  narratives,  let  him  read  no  further. 

The  Gerlsdorfer  Spitze  rises  immediately  to  the  west  of  the  beautiful 
Felka  Dale,  and  its  higher  and  more  northerly  top  hangs  over  the  pass, 
the  Polnischer  Kamm,  which  leads  from  that  valley  into  Galicia.  This 
top  is  the  loftiest  in  all  Hungary,  8,721  feet  above  the  sea.  It  was  first 
ascended,  about  1860,  by  some  one  whose  name  has  perished,  and  again 
in  1872.  These  two  ascents,  and  several  which  have  been  made  subse- 
quently, were  made  by  reaching  the  lower  or  southerly  top,  and  keeping 
along  the  ridge  which  connects  it  with  the  higher,  a  long  and  fatiguing 
excursion,  for  which  eleven  hours  to  go  and  ten  to  return  are  allowed. 
Three  years  ago  two  Slovak  peasants  living  in  the  village  of  Stola,  eight 
miles  from  Schmecks,  discovered  a  new  route  to  the  summit,  much  shorter, 
much  more  interesting,  and,  although  more  difficult  in  parts,  still  on 
the  whole  not  so  laborious.  These  Slovaks  have  taken  one  climber  (Mr. 
Lorencz)  to  the  top,  but  no  one  else.  This  roused  our  curiosity.  As  it 
was  a  clear  duty  to  ascend  the  highest  Tatra  peak,  so  it  would  be  a 
decided  gain  to  do  so  by  a  route  needing  less  time  and  toil,  and  which 
nobody  at  Schmecks  knew.  The  Major,  exerting  his  authority  as  Vice- 
President,  exhorted  us  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  serving  the  club  by 
exploring  the  new  route,  and  desired  us  to  take  a  German  guide  or  two 
with  us  that  they  might  learn  the  way,  and  be  able  to  conduct  future 
parties  from  Schmecks.  Accordingly  we  despatched  a  messenger  to  Stola 
with  a  letter  to  the  schoolmaster  there,  who  is  also  a  sort  of  head  of  the 
village,  asking  him  to  send  the  Slovak  guide  who  knew  the  way  up 
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the  Gerlsdorfer.  In  due  time  both  the  Slovaks  appeared.  As  they 
could  not  speak  a  word  of  any  tongue  but  their  own,  our  conversation 
with  them  was  carried  on  through  the  very  obliging  trilingual  Director 
at  New  Schmecks.  We  asked  one  of  them  to  come  with  us  up  the  Gerls- 
dorfer, assuming  that  a  poor  peasant  would  jump  at  the  offer.  But  they 
were  too  sharp  for  us.  Only  on  two  conditions  would  they  consent, 
one  that  they  should  both  go,  and  the  other  that  no  German  should  go 
with  them.  They  valued  their  monopoly  of  the  peak,  and  were  not  going 
to  let  a  Schmecks  guide  of  the  hostile  race  get  in  to  oust  them.  As  we 
should  have  been  unable  to  communicate  with  them  without  the  inter- 
vention of  a  German,  and  thought  it  absurd  to  take  three  or  four  guides 
up  a  mountain  like  this,  their  conditions  were  promptly  rejected ;  where- 
upon, with  no  appearance  of  disappointment,  they  shouldered  their 
bundles  and  vanished.  We  then  reverted  to  the  German  guides,  pro- 
posing to  one  of  them  to  come  and  find  the  way,  since  the  Slovaks 
would  not  show  it.  But  all  the  Germans  demurred.  The  weather,  said 
they,  was  bad,  the  expedition  was  a  long  one ;  in  fact,  they  did  not  like 
the  mountain,  being  by  no  means  first-rate  climbers,  inferior  to  both  the 
Polish  guides  we  had  seen  on  the  north  side  of  the  Tatra,  and  to  these 
despised  Slovaks. 

So,  after  some  days,  when  the  time  for  our  departure  drew  nigh,  and  it 
became  plain  that  if  we  were  to  get  up  we  must  again  try  the  Slovaks,  my 
friend  (Mr.  A.  S.  W.  Young)  and  I  started  off  through  the  woods  alone  to 
Stola.  It  is  a  rude  hamlet,  standing  in  the  corn-fields  just  below  the  forest, 
and  thoroughly  unlike  the  trim  little  villages  of  the  Zipser  Saxons.  The 
wooden  houses,  though  substantial,  are  built  of  rough  logs ;  they  stand 
all  nohow,  with  seas  of  mud  between  them,  equally  dirty  within  and 
without.  Against  this  is  to  be  set  the  superior  beauty  of  the  people, 
for  while  the  Saxon  faces  are  heavy  and  tame,  and  the  Saxon  figures 
squat,  the  Slovak  women  are  often  well-favoured,  with  fresh  colour  in 
their  cheeks  and  lips,  large  and  liquid  eyes,  a  mobile  and  sensitive  ex- 
pression. The  schoolmaster  occupies  a  house — the  only  stone  house  in 
the  village — standing  hard  by  the  church,  where  he  officiates  every 
Sunday  in  the  year  except  three,  when  the  parson  of  the  parish  comes 
over  from  the  mother-church  of  Botzdorf.  He  is  a  Protestant,  a  bright 
intelligent  little  man,  with  everything  cosy  aboxit  him,  the  only  man  in 
Stola  who  can  speak  either  German  or  Magyar.  With  his  aid  we  re- 
discovered one  of  the  Gerlsdorfer  guides,  and  compelled  him,  his  com- 
panion being  away,  to  pack  up  his  bundle  and  follow  us.  This  guide's 
name  was  Ruman  Jano,  i.e.  John  Human,  the  Hungarian  fashion  of 
putting  the  Christian  name  after  the  surname  being  generally  adopted 
by  the  Germans  and  Slavs  in  these  parts.  He  was  a  slim,  lithe  little 
creature,  with  a  strange  wild  eye,  in  whose  keen  twinkle  slyness  was 
mingled  with  humour.  These  Slavs  have  a  peculiar  look  about  them, 
which  I  can  only  describe  by  saying  that  as  it  is  unlike  that  of  any  other 
race,  so  it  is  most  of  all  unlike  that  of  Teutons,  even  the  primitive  Teutons 
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of  Tyrol  or  Norway.  There  is  iisually  a  basis  of  solid  sense,  dull  perhaps 
and  slow,  but  still  solid,  about  the  Teutonic  expression  ;  as  there  is  often 
a  keen  shrewd  sense  about  that  of  the  Celtic  peasant.  But  the  Slav 
gives  you  rather  the  feeling  of  a  grown-up  child,  or  some  untamed  forest 
creature.  His  look  is  mobile,  flexile,  wandering,  with  a  dash  of  pathetic 
timidity,  as  if  impulses  and  emotions  were  thrilling  through  him  and 
determining  his  actions.  Sensitiveness  is  the  note  of  their  faces,  a  sen- 
sitiveness which  sometimes  attracts  and  sometimes  disquiets.  That 
mystery  of  race,  as  someone  calls  it,  which  has  been  the  source  of  so 
much  wretchedness  in  history,  always  seems  to  come  out  most  strikingly 
when  one  watches  the  relations  of  Teutons  and  Slavs,  and  their  incapacity 
to  understand  one  another.  Between  Frenchmen  and  Spaniards,  or 
between  Englishmen  and  Italians,  the  profound  opposition  seems  to  be 
much  less. 

To  return,  however,  to  Euman,  whom  we  had  carried  off  from  his 
home  with  Teutonic  masterfulness;  we  took  him  that  night  to  the 
Csorba  lake,  perhaps  the  prettiest  of  all  the  Tatra  lakes,  as  it  lies  among 
gentle  wooded  hills,  with  the  jagged  peaks  forming  a  noble  background. 
We  had  already  visited  it  some  days  before,  riding  to  it  through  the 
woods  with  a  party  of  Hungarian  generals  and  countesses,  the  men 
genial,  like  all  Hungarian  men,  the  ladies  charming,  like  all  Hungarian 
ladies.  They  had  ridden  with  a  troop  of  attendants  all  the  way  to 
Schmecks  from  their  castle,  ten  days'  journey  off  in  the  plains,  and  were 
going  to  ride  back  again  in  the  same  fashion.  Even  in  Hungary,  which 
vies  with  England  as  the  horse-rearing,  horse-loving  land,  we  had  never 
seen  finer  animals,  more  handsome,  more  spirited,  and  they  seemed  as 
much  at  home  in  these  rough  woodland  paths,  among  blocks  of  stone  and 
fallen  trunks,  as  on  the  vast  levels  of  the  Theiss.  But  on  that  day  it 
had  rained  so  steadily,  and  with  so  thick  a  fog,  that  even  on  the  shores 
of  the  lake  we  could  not  see  across  it,  much  less  enjoy  the  admirable 
views  which  it  commands  in  all  directions.  This  evening  the  elements 
were  more  propitious,  and  the  lake  with  its  winding  bays,  its  pine-crested 
promontories,  and  the  romantic  glens,  running  up  into  the  mountain 
behind,  struck  us  as  perhaps  the  most  perfectly  finished  piece  of  landscape 
in  all  the  Tatra,  the  spot  where  one  would  most  wish  to  place  oneself  and 
explore  at  leisure  the  surrounding  woods  and  dales.  At  present  there 
is  only  a  rude  shelter-hut,  one  of  those  lately  erected  by  the  club, 
where  one  can  just  manage,  at  a  pinch,  to  pass  the  night.  This  we  did, 
and  next  morning  mounted  from  it  one  of  the  highest  and  grandest 
summits  of  the  Central  Tatra,  and  were  driven  back  to  Schmecks, 
when  near  the  top,  by  a  furious  storm  of  wind  and  snow,  destroying 
all  chance  of  a  view.  The  following  morning  promised  so  nmch  better 
that  soon  after  six  we  started  for  the  Gerlsdorfer.  The  way  lies  for 
about  an  hour  through  the  woods,  then  descends  into  the  Felka  Dale, 
crosses  its  stream,  and  mounting  the  farther  slope,  lands  one  on  a 
wilderness  of  huge  tumbled  blocks,  with  here  and  there  large  patches  of 
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Krummholz,  that  dwarf  creeping  pine  of  which  I  have  already  spoken. 
Nothing  more  fatiguing  than  the  passage  across  these  blocks,  so  large 
that  one  has  to  clamber  over  them,  so  loose  that  one  has  to  take  the 
utmost  care  not  to  send  them  toppling  down,  can  be  imagined,  except, 
indeed,  the  forcing  one's  way  through  the  Krummholz.  I  doubt  if 
South  African  bush  can  be  worse.  You  can  neither  get  under  it,  nor 
over  it,  nor  through  it.  Its  boughs  lie  so  low  that  you  cannot  crawl 
beneath  them,  grow  so  close  that  yon  cannot  squeeze  between  them,  and 
send  up  so  many  vertical  shoots  that  you  cannot  step  above  them.  They 
are  too  tough  to  be  broken  or  pushed  aside,  too  flexible  to  bear  you  when 
you  tread  on  them ;  it  often  takes  an  hour's  hard  work,  with  arms  as 
well  as  legs,  to  get  across  half  a  mile  of  such  country,  not  to  speak  of  the 
tattered  condition  in  which  you  emerge.  In  fact,  the  existence  of  the 
Krummholz,  forming  a  barrier  all  along  the  mountain  sides,  between  the 
pine  forest  below  and  the  rock  slopes  above,  is  the  great  obstacle  to  ex- 
ploration in  the  Tatra,  for  since  there  are  no  pastures  above,  there  are  no 
sheep  or  cattle  paths  crossing  the  barrier.  The  greatest  service  the  club 
could  render  would  be  to  cut  such  paths.  After  two  laborious  hours,  we 
found  ourselves  on  the  shore  of  a  clear  tarn,  the  Botzdorfer  See,  lying 
cold  and  solemn  in  a  solitary  alpine  basin.  It  is  open  to  the  south, 
looking  out  over  the  smiling  plain;  but  north,  west,  and  east,  jagged 
ridges  rise  steeply  from  its  surface,  where  only  one  small  patch  of  green 
sward  relieves  the  sternness  of  the  scene.  A  rough  scramble  from  the 
north-eastern  extremity  brought  us  to  the  foot  of  the  Gerlsdorfer,  where 
a  big  snow  bed  lies  immediately  under  a  white  wall  of  rock,  up  which, 
as  we  conjectured  from  Human's  signs,  the  way  lay.  Our  work  was 
evidently  cut  out  for  us.  This  rock  wall  is  whitened  and  polished  like 
marble  by  a  brook  which  descends  over  it  out  of  a  cleft  behind.  It  is  a 
pleasant  little  bit  of  climbing  to  mount  it,  along  the  narrow  ledges  which 
traverse  its  face,  till  you  get  behind  into  the  cleft  where  the  stream,  fed 
by  the  snows  above,  comes  down  in  miniature  waterfalls.  Up  the 
stream  bed,  sometimes  in  the  water  itself,  we  followed  the  nimble  Human, 
though  not  without  difficulty,  for  the  rocks  are  very  steep  and  give  little 
foothold.  He  had  thrown  off  the  white  woollen  blanket-like  cloak  which 
all  Slovaks  wear,  and  taken  off  his  slippers  also,  to  climb  more  easily. 
Then  he  stopped,  gazed  about  from  side  to  side,  tried  up  the  main  or 
right  hand  branch  of  the  gully  a  little  way,  turned  back,  and  began  to 
cross  horizontally  to  an  exceedingly  steep  and  smooth  sheet  of  granite,  to 
which,  we  should  have  thoxight,  nothing  but  a  cat  could  cling.  This 
sheet  of  rock  abutted  at  the  top  on  a  cliff  running  across  it  and  cutting 
us  off  from  the  higher  slopes  of  the  mountain,  while  to  the  left,  in  the 
direction  Human  was  taking,  it  ended  on  the  great  rock  wall  which  we 
knew  fell  sheer  down  on  the  basin  we  had  quitted.  It  was  therefore 
hard  to  see  where  the  path  lay,  and  we  began,  not  liking,  I  must  confess, 
the  look  of  this  granite  sheet,  to  doubt  whether  Human  had  not  mistaken 
his  way.  He  had  been  looking  about  with  a  doubtful  air  to  right  and 
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left;  was  it  not  because  he  had  forgotten  the  place  by  which  he  had 
mounted  before,  and  was  now  leading  us  at  random  1  It  was  quite 
possible  that  he  might  be  able,  a  light  man  with  sinewy  limbs  and  bare 
feet,  to  wriggle  along  this  smooth  face  and  up  one  of  the  crevices  in  the 
cliff  above ;  but  could  we,  with  nail-studded  boots,  heavier  weights  to 
carry,  amateur  legs  and  arms,  and  not  much  confidence  either  in  him  or 
ourselves,  hope  to  follow]  A  rope  would  have  gone  far  to  solve  the 
difficulty,  only  there  was  no  rope.  A  few  questions  to  him  as  to  how  we 
were  to  get  over  or  round  the  cliff  might  have  satisfied  us.  But  not  a  word 
could  we  exchange,  and  his  vehement  speeches  fell  upon  our  ears  with  no 
more  meaning  than  the  cries  of  the  mountain  crows  that  fluttered  round. 
In  this  extremity,  one  of  us  recollected  that  the  Russian  word  "  dobra  " 
means  good,  and  even  a  slight  knowledge  of  Slavonic  philology  sufficed 
to  suggest  that  it  might  have  the  same  meaning  in  Slovak.  Accordingly, 
we  pointed  to  the  gully  to  the  right,  which  looked  a  trifle  easier  than 
the  place  he  was  making  for,  and  said,  interrogatively,  "  Dobra  1  "  He 
shook  his  head  violently,  with  another  volley  of  words.  Then  we 
pointed  to  his  place  and  shook  our  heads,  saying  "  Kiet  (not)  dobra." 
But  to  no  purpose,  for  he  only  beckoned  us  on  more  earnestly.  Upon 
this  I  followed  cautiously  across  the  smooth  face  of  rock,  where  there  was 
really  little,  except  the  friction  of  the  body,  to  prevent  one  from  slipping 
away  down,  and  hoisted  myself  up  it  to  a  point  from  which  one  could 
see  that  at  the  top,  where  the  transverse  cliff  came  out  to  the  edge  of  the 
great  precipice  falling  down  to  the  valley,  there  was  an  exceedingly 
narrow  ledge,  from  which  it  might  be  just  possible  to  scale  the  end  of 
the  cliff,  and  thus  get  on  to  the  upper  region  of  the  mountain.  How- 
ever, it  looked  so  nasty,  that  when  I  got  down  again  back  to  where  my 
friend  was  carefully  surveying  the  right  hand  gully,  we  concluded  that 
it  could  not  be  the  route  described  by  Mr.  Lorencz  in  the  account  of  his 
ascent  which  we  possessed,  and  that  Human,  having  somehow  lost  his 
way,  was  trying  this  course  at  random.  We  therefore  made  another 
effort  to  get  him  to  attempt  the  other  gully.  When  he  refused,  we 
descried  a  steep  little  cheminee  (narrow  chimney-like  hollow)  imme- 
diately above  the  spot  where  we  stood  (or  rather  hung  on),  and  urged 
him  with  cries  of  "  Dobra  "  to  try  up  that  way.  This  time  he  consented, 
and  we  followed.  Though  he  climbed  like  a  squirrel,  clinging  with  his 
long  fingers  and  bare  feet  to  rock  faces  that  looked  like  the  wall  of  a 
house,  this  cheminee  gave  him  some  little  trouble.  However,  he 
squeezed  himself  up,  planting  his  back  against  one  side  and  working  with 
hands  and  feet  against  the  other.  We  mounted  a  good  way,  and  then 
halted.  It  would  not  perhaps,  have  been  impossible  to  reach  the  top, 
though  what  had  bothered  him  might  well  have  been  hopeless  for  us. 
But  in  mountain  climbing  there  is  something  more  and  something  worse 
to  be  thought  of  than  getting  up,  to  wit,  getting  down.  Whether  we 
could  have  got  down  that  cheminee,  withoiit  either  a  rope  or  broken 
bones,  was  to  me  then,  and  is  still,  a  very  doubtful  question.  Thus 
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prudence  prevailed,  and  our  ascent  of  the  Gerlsdorfer  Spitze  appeared 
to  have  reached  a  sudden  and  shameful  conclusion. 

We  reflected  severely  on  our  folly  in  bringing  a  guide  with  whom 
we  could  not  communicate,  and  who  had  no  idea  of  guiding  except  going 
on  in  front,  and  in  not  bringing  a  rope,  which  would  in  such  a  place  have 
made  all  the  difference.  We  noticed  that  the  weather  was  ominous ; 
showers  of  sleet  glooming  over  the  peaks,  with  thunder  rattling  in  the 
distance.  Could  we  honestly  persuade  ourselves  that  it  would  be  useless 
to  go  on  in  such  weather  ?  Nearly  an  hour  had  been  lost  at  this  spot  in 
these  various  reconnoitrings  and  flank  movements,  and  poor  Human,  who 
could  be  discovered  peering  like  a  hawk  over  the  top  of  the  cliff,  was  visibly 
unhappy.  Was  it  not  possible  that  we  were  wronging  him,  and  that  he 
really  had  brought  us,  notwithstanding  his  hesitations,  by  the  right  way  ? 
We  should  not  have  shrunk  from  trying  the  course  he  indicated,  how- 
ever unpromising,  if  we  really  believed  it  to  be  the  one  he  had  followed 
before.  Impossible  to  turn  back  without  giving  him  and  ourselves 
another  chance ;  impossible,  with  the  honour  of  England  in  our  hands, 
to  face  Schmecks  and  the  Major.  We  called  and  beckoned  to  Human. 
He  descended,  not  through  the  cheminee,  but  farther  to  the  left,  appa- 
rently by  the  ledge  I  have  already  mentioned.  We  pushed  ourselves 
towards  him  along  the  granite  sheets  which  lay  at  so  high  an  angle  that 
it  was  only  by  pressing  the  body  firmly  against  the  rock,  as  well  as  by 
forcing  the  toes  into  little  crevices,  that  we  could  avoid  slipping  off  to  the 
the  bottom  of  the  ravine.  When  we  had  reached  him,  we  demanded 
once  more  if  the  ledge  were  dobra.  He  answered  affirmatively  with 
more  vehemence  than  ever.  A  few  minutes'  cautious  clambering  brought 
us  to  the  very  edge  of  the  precipice,  where  the  granite  sheet  against  which 
we  lay  broke  away  to  the  valley  beneath,  a  mural  precipice  of  four  or  five 
hundred  feet.  Here  where  the  cliff  which  had  stopped  our  ascent  up  the 
gully,  turning  us  off  to  the  left  over  the  rock-sheets,  ran  out  on  to  the 
precipice,  there  was  left  between  it  (the  cliff)  and  the  abyss  a  little  hori- 
zontal ledge  which  looked  just  big  enough  for  a  man  to  stand  on,  his 
face  touching  the  rocks  and  the  ends  of  his  heels  sticking  out  into 
space.  (It  was  in  reality  a  little  wider  than  this,  but  I  describe  it  as 
it  looked  from  below.)  Human  mounted  on  this  ledge,  went  from 
it  up  the  face  of  the  cliff,  like  a  cat,  and  beckoned  us  to  follow.  The 
height  of  the  cliff  was  at  this  point  about  twelve  feet,  and  the  handhold 
good  ;  there  are  worse  places  on  the  Schreckhorn  traversed  gaily  every 
summer.  Still  a  rope  would  have  been  welcome ;  for  though  one  might 
find  the  work  in  front  manageable,  it  was  not  easy  to  forget  the  yawning 
gulf  behind.  However,  up  we  went,  Human  giving  us  a  hand  from  above. 
When,  fairly  at  the  top,  we  stopped  and  looked  in  one  another's  faces, 
the  absurdity  of  the  situation,  our  doubts  as  to  this  poor  fellow  and  the 
existence  of  his  route,  his  utter  perplexity  at  our  hesitancy,  his  chattering 
in  an  unknown  tongue,  and  our  ringing  the  changes  upon  dobra,  finally 
our  own  strange  heedlessness  in  coming  on  to  a  troublesome  mountain 
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without  any  means  of  communication,  struck  us  so  forcibly  that  we 
broke  into  peals  of  laughter,  which  puzzled  him  more  than  all  that  had 
gone  before.  After  that  we  never  questioned  his  directions,  but  followed 
implicitly,  even  when  our  own  judgment  would  have  suggested  some 
easier  course. 

From  this  point,  which  is  the  crux  of  the  mountain,  it  was  a  compara- 
tively simple,  though  steep,  rough,  and  fatiguing  scramble  of  nearly  2,000 
feet  (which  took  us  about  an  hour)  to  the  top.     You  cross  several  small 
snow-fields,  and  climb  for  a  long  way  up  the  margin  of  one  which  lies  so 
steeply  inclined  in  a  deep  gully  that  it  would  be  unsafe  to  venture  on  it 
without  a  rope  and  ice-axes.    It  was  amusing  to  contrast  Human's  extreme 
caution  on  the  snow  slopes,  where  neither  his  bare  feet  nor  the  slippers 
which  he  sometimes  put  on  could  take  any  hold,  with  the  airy  way  in 
which  he  danced  about  on  difficult  rocks.     No  chamois  could  have  been 
more  at  home.     Of  chamois,  by  the  way,  we  saw  two  large  herds,  one 
numbering  ten  and  the  other  seventeen,  upon  the  rocks  not  far  above  us, 
and  could  have  had  excellent  shots  more  than  once.     They  are  seldom  or 
never  disturbed  here ;  when  a  hunt  is  organised,  it  is  usually  on  the 
easier  ground  of  the  Schlagendorfer  Spitze  to  the  east.     The  scenery  of 
this  upper  region  of  the  mountain  is  intensely  savage,  and  so  is  the  near 
view  from  the  summit,  which  we  gained  about  1  P.M.     Around  on  every 
side  there  tower  up  countless  spires  and  pinnacles  of  naked  rock,  capping 
a  maze  of  narrow  ridges  with  apparently  inaccessible  sides,  all  of  them 
nearly  as  lofty  as  the  point  you  stand  on,  and  all  of  the  same  grim,  rain- 
blackened  granite.     Such  wildness,  such  desolation,  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  ever  seen  in  the  Alps.     There  the  soft  mantle  of  snow  lapping 
the  base  of  the  rocks,  and  spreading  out  into  broad  basins,  relieves  the 
beholder  with  a  sense  of  billowy  smoothness.     Even  a  steep  snow  slope 
or  ice- wall,  terrible  as  it  may  be  to  the  mind  which  knows  its  perils,  has 
a  grace  of  contour,  a  furry  tenderness  of  surface,  a  pearly  play  of  light 
and  colour  where  the  sun  strikes  its  crystals,  a  loveliness  of  hue  in  its 
blue  and  violet  shadows,  which  make  the  eye  dwell  on  it  with  pleasure 
and  content.     But  here  you  feel  only  a  fierce  monotony  of  desolation  ; 
rugged  slopes,  harsh  outlines,  cruel   teeth  of  rock  rising  all  around  to 
threaten  you  out  of  a  dark  grey  wilderness.   It  was  a  relief  to  cut  off  with 
one's  hand  this  giim  foreground,  and  look  beyond  it  over  the  rich  valleys 
of  Northern  Hungary,  villages  and  corn-fields,  and  swelling  wood-clothed 
hills,  or  northwards  across  the  deeper  forests  of  Galicia,   away  to  the 
great  plain  that  stretches  unbroken  to  the  Baltic  and  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains. 

The  descent  was  accomplished  with  no  more  incidents  than  an  ugly 
slip  or  two;  the  passage  of  the  cliff  and  ledge  proved  easier  than  we  had 
expected,  and  in  less  than  two  hours  from  the  top  we  were  disporting 
ourselves  in  the  bright  waters  of  the  Botzdorf  lake.  Here  we  parted  with 
Human,  whose  volubility,  though  paralysed  for  the  moment  by  our  in- 
comprehensible conduct  in  jumping  into  the  icy  lake,  revived  more  than 
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ever  when  we  took  leave.  To  judge  from  the  gesticulation  which  sup- 
plied a  sort  of  running  commentary,  he  was  exhorting  us  to  return  and 
go  up  sundry  other  peaks  in  his  company,  indicating  those  which  we 
should  find  the  toughest.  However,  what  his  purport  was  will  never  be 
known  now.  He  went  on  his  way  rejoicing  down  to  Stola,  which  lies  seven 
miles  off  immediately  below  the  Botzdorf  lake,  while  we  turned  our  faces, 
Schmecks-ward,  across  the  weary  waste  of  stones  and  Krummholz.  Stop- 
ping frequently  to  enjoy  the  sunset,  we  did  not  get  near  home  till  night 
was  falling,  and  once  more  lost  our  way  in  the  woods,  wandering  about 
quite  close  to  the  houses  for  nearly  an  hour  till  we  descried  a  light.  The 
whole  expedition  requires,  according  to  the  Schmecks  authorities,  sixteen 
hours.  But  this  is  the  calculation  of  Germans,  who,  though  they  are 
sure,  are  also  undeniably  slow.  A  nimble  walker,  wishing  to  save  time, 
might  quite  well  get  to  the  top  and  back  in  eleven  hours,  while  a  Slovak 
sprite  like  Human  might  accomplish  it  in  nine. 

Looking  over  the  proofs  of  these  pages,  they  seem  to  me  to  give  in 
some  respects  too  highly  coloured,  in  others  an  inadequate,  picture  of  the 
attractions  of  Zips.  Let  no  one  go  thither  who  is  not  prepared  to  rough 
it.  Schmecks  (though  clean)  is  not  luxurious ;  and  outside  Schmecks  even 
passable  accommodation  is  not  to  be  had.  At  Schmecks  itself,  the  excur- 
sions, except  a  very  few  short  and  easy  ones,  are  only  fit  for  an  active 
pedestrian ;  so  that  a  lady  or  a  lazy  man  might  find  it  monotonous,  espe- 
cially as  he  will  have  nobody  to  talk  to  unless  he  talks  either  German  or 
Hungarian.  Then,  as  to  the  professional  alpinist,  he  will  hardly  be  con- 
soled by  the  excellence  of  the  rock-climbing  for  the  absence  of  his  favourite 
snow  and  ice.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  omitted  many  excursions 
which  deserve  description,  as,  for  instance,  the  famous  Ice  Cave  at  Dobs- 
chau,  some  twenty-three  miles  from  Schmecks ;  Kesmark,  a  quaint  little 
Saxon  city,  with  the  ruins  of  the  noble  old  castle  of  the  Counts  Tbkoly ; 
the  descent  of  the  rapids  of  the  Dimojee,  not  to  speak  of  smaller  and 
less  notable  expeditions.  And  I  have  but  faintly  conveyed  a  sense 
of  the  delicious  freshness  and  wiklness  of  the  scenery,  with  its  savage 
peaks  rising  out  of  its  sombre  forests ;  still  less,  perhaps,  of  the  charm 
which  the  simple,  free  and  easy  Hungarian  life,  the  frank  and  hearty 
manners  of  the  people  have  for  any  one  who  can  find  himself  in  sympathy 
with  them.  After  a  week  or  two  among  the  Magyars,  one  can  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  the  national  adage — an  adage  which  a  late  respected 
missionary,  a  staid  Scotchman,  sent  to  Pesth  by  the  Society  for  the  Con- 
version of  the  Jews,  is  said  to  have  been  fond  of  repeating : — 

"Extra  Hungarian!  non  cst  vita, 
Vel  si  quidem  cst,  non  est  ita." 

JAMES  BRYCE. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
Ewrry  HOUSES. 

EFORE  the  game  of 
chess  begins  to  be 
played,  the  heroes 
and  heroines  of  the 
coming  catastrophe 
are  to  be  seen  in 
orderly  array.  There 
is  nothing  to  tell  in 
which  direction  the 
fortunes  of  the  board 
will  drift.  The  kings 
sit  enthroned  by  their 
spirited  partnei's ;  the 
little  guards  of  honour 
are  drawn  up  in  ser- 
ried lines,  prepared, 
if  necessary,  to  fall 
for  their  colours ; 
the  bishops  are  in 
their  places,  giving 
the  sanction  of  the 
Church  to  the  dig- 
nities of  State.  The 
impetuous  knights  are  reining  in  those  fiery  steeds  that  are  presently 
to  curvet,  in  wayward  leaps,  all  over  the  field ;  the  castles,  with  flying 
flags,  flank  the  courts  at  either  end.  And  so  in  story  telling,  when  the 
performance  begins,  the  characters  are  to  be  seen,  quietly  drawn  up  in 
their  places,  and  calmly  resting  before  the  battle.  There  are,  as  we  all 
know,  four  castles  to  every  game  of  chess.  If  I  look  at  my  chequered 
plain  I  see  on  one  side  a  grey  fortress  standing  in  its  wide  domain, 
guarding  the  lands  that  lie  between  the  hilly  lake  country  and  the 
Scottish  borders.  At  the  other  end  of  my  story,  where  the  red  court  is 
assembled,  a  shabby  little  stronghold  is  standing  in  a  walled  garden, 
not  far  from  Paris.  As  for  the  other  two  castles,  they  are  both  empty 
ones.  They  belong  to  Colonel  John  Dymond  of  Wimpole  Street,  and  of 
Crowbeck  Place  in  Lancashire. 
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What  a  strange,  indefinable  feeling  there  is  about  empty  houses. 
The  London  house  was  blind-drawn,  dingy,  and  in  order.  The  portrait 
of  the  late  Mrs.  Dymond  hung  in  the  drawing-room,  with  the  shrouded 
candelabra  ;  she  was  painted  full  length,  in  blue  satin,  going  to  a  ball. 
In  the  back  drawing-room — fitted  with  its  many  couches,  faded  cabinets, 
brass  rails,  screens,  Parian  statuettes — hung  the  Colonel  himself,  in  his 
uniform.  It  was  a  half-finished  picture,  in  water-colour,  begun  by 
Mrs.  Dymond  many  years  ago.  The  drawing  represented  a  good-looking 
man  with  black  moustachios  which  have  since  turned  grey.  She  had 
left  it  behind  when  the  family  went  off  to  the  Colonel's  country-house 
one  summer,  and  the  poor  lady  never  came  back  to  finish  that  or  any 
of  the  other  things  she  had  begun.  She  had  been  a  feeble,  incapable 
woman,  nervous,  and  jealous  by  nature  ;  and  her  death  was  more  of 
a  shock  than  a  sorrow  to  her  husband.  The  children  cried,  and  then 
wiped  their  tears;  the  Colonel  looked  very  grave,  went  abroad  all 
dressed  in  black,  and  sent  Jo  and  Tempy,  his  son  and  daughter,  to  Bol- 
sover  Hall,  their  uncle's  house,  for  a  time ;  and  then  the  town-house  and 
the  country-house  were  shut  up  both  together,  instead  of  alternately  as 
heretofore.  The  Colonel  often  went  abroad.  He  found  his  homes  veiy 
sad. 

But  when  the  country-house  was  closed,  it  never  seemed  quite  so 
deserted  as  Wimpole  Street.  The  echoes  were  less  startled ;  the  doors  did 
not  creak  so  forlornly.  Crowbeck  Place  was  not  far  from  Mr.  Bolsover's 
more  stately  hall,  and  the  young  people  used  often  to  go  over  and  stray 
about  the  Place-garden  and  eat  the  unripe  fruit  and  pick  the  flowers ;  and 
Mr.  Bolsover  used  to  fish  in  the  grounds ;  and  Miss  Bolsover,  the  late  Mrs. 
Dymond's  sister,  used  occasionally  to  spend  a  day  there,  opening  old 
cupboards,  examining  drawers  and  store-closets,  and  seeking  for  myste- 
rious articles,  which  she  wished  to  put  by  for  her  niece  Tempy,  she  said. 
She  also  read  any  letters  that  happened  to  be  lying  about  for  the  Colonel. 

Crowbeck  Place  stood  on  the  slope  of  a  meadow  shelving  to  the  lake. 
Jo  and  his  sister  liked  it  ever  so  much  better  than  the  Hall ;  they 
delighted  in  the  silence,  the  liberty,  the  sense  of  ease  that  seemed  to 
meet  them  at  the  very  gates  of  the  old  Place.  At  the  Hall  everything  was 
fenced,  and  clipped,  and  boxed  up,  including  Tempy  and  Jo  themselves  ; 
whereas  here  they  were  free— the  land,  the  sky,  the  sunlight,  the  water, 
each  element  seemed  a  new  happiness  to  them.  Their  Aunt  Fanny  dis- 
carded the  elements  altogether  from  her  system  of  education  :  for  her 
water  meant  eau-de-cologne ;  land  was  the  family  estate ;  air  was  what 
came  in  through  the  carriage  window  ;  and  fire,  if  it  shone  in  the  shape 
of  sunlight,  was  to  be  carefully  fenced  off  with  spotted  net  and  parasols. 

Their  aunt,  Mrs.  Bolsover,  was  the  very  contrary  to  her  sister-in-law, 
Miss  Fanny.  She  loved  exercise,  she  liked  it  straight  and  serious,  a 
waterproof  and  a  road  by  an  iron  railing  suited  her  temper  best ;  she 
was  grim,  but  the  young  folks  had  more  sympathy  for  her  than  for  Miss 
Bolsover  with  all  her  graces. 
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"  I  wouldn't  be  like  Aunt  Fanny  not  for  a  thousand  pounds,"  says 
Jo. 

"  She  is  such  a  coward,"  he  continues  aggrieved,  "  she  spends  her  life 
screaming,  spying,  making  mischief,  and  writing  poetry,  and  she  would 
like  you  and  me  to  do  the  same." 

"  How  can  you  exaggerate  so  ! "  said  Tempy. 

Tempy  was  very  serious,  and  never  laughed.  Jo  was  a  lanky  boy, 
with  red  hair-  and  an  odd  humorous  twinkle  in  his  face.  Tempy  was 
a  Dymond,  people  said,  and  took  after  her  father's  family.  As  for  Jo, 
nobody  could  tell  exactly  what  he  was ;  he  was  not  a  Bolsover,  nor  was 
he  like  the  Dymonds  ;  and  he  certainly  took  after  nothing  that  anybody 
held  up  for  his  edification. 

Families  are  odd  combinations ;  they  seem  to  have  an  existence  which 
is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  each  individual  member  of  which  they  are 
composed.  We  know  of  enthusiastic  families,  of  grasping  families,  of 
matter-of-fact  families,  of  others  desponding,  cheerful,  noisy,  fanciful. 
There  is  also  a  family  standard  of  right  and  wrong  and  of  discretion  and 
indiscretion  which  is  quite  independent  of  private  feeling  and  conscience. 
Some  families  will  talk  where  others  preserve  an  absolute  silence,  some 
families  make  jokes  where  others  are  serious. 

The  Dymonds  were  by  some  people  called  a  cranky  family,  they  all 
went  their  own  way,  they  were  precise  and  confiding,  serious  and 
discreet ;  the  Bolsovers,  with  whom  they  had  intermarried,  were  people 
of  the  world,  more  easy-going,  and  more  conventional  too.  A  Dymond 
might  do  wrong  but  he  would  not  call  it  right.  A  Bolsover,  at  the 
worst,  made  things  pleasant  with  a  joke,  and  so  got  out  of  the  difficulty. 
Colonel  Dymond's  wife  had  been  a  Bolsover,  Mr.  Bolsover's  wife  was  a 
Dymond.  The  unmarried  Miss  Bolsover  remained  ;  at  one  time  she  was 
living  not  with  her  own  brother  who  rarely  left  the  Hall,  but  with  her 
brother-in-law,  the  Colonel,  who  spent  eight  months  of  the  year  in  Lon- 
don and  four  more  at  the  Farm,  or  "  Place,"  as  it  was  called  by  the 
country  folks. 

Tarndale  "Water  is  not  the  least  beautiful  of  the  Cumberland  lakes, 
although  it  is  comparatively  little  known.  The  swallows  have  found  it 
out,  and  dart  hither  and  thither  along  the  banks ;  tourists  come  there 
from  time  to  time,  not  in  shoals,  but  sparingly  and  by  chance ;  now  and 
then  a  solitary  figure  toils  round  the  head  of  the  lake  by  the  Hall.  A 
little  pathway  across  the  sloping  fields  leads  from  the  Hall  to  Crowbeck 
— an  old  building,  made  green  with  delicate  ivy  and  frothed  with  the 
white  spray  of  the  convolvulus ;  its  porch  is  heavy  with  purple  clematis. 
The  two  children  as  they  talk  are  travelling  along  the  sloping  field  early 
one  summer  morning.  Fragrant  woods  and  meads  and  hedges  seem 
trembling  with  life  and  song.  The  whole  place  is  athrill :  the  swifts  go 
darting  hither  and  thither ;  birds  are  singing  their  summer  jubilee ; 
beetles,  gnats,  midges,  are  buzzing  in  the  air  and  droning  in  chorus ;  the 
fishes  are  darting  among  the  brown  shallows.  The  encircling  hills  seem 
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nearer  now  than  later  in  the  day.  Everything  is  awake  and  astir  and 
alive  with  that  indescribable  life  of  the  field  and  the  waters :  the  cows 
are  cropping  the  long  grass  down  by  the  water- side  :  the  dew  is  shining 
on  the  delicate  leaves,  one  single  drop  is  brimming  in  each  emerald 
trefoil  cup,  the  white  and  lilac  weeds  are  sparkling  in  the  sunlight ;  the 
banks  cast  long  shadows  into  the  water ;  the  queen-of-the-meadows  is 
scenting  the  air  with  her  fragrant  white  blossom,  a  great  honeysuckle 
head  rises  above  the  hedge.  Jo  and  his  sister  go  struggling  across  the 
long  grass,  following  each  other.  Jo  climbs  a  stile  built  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  country,  where  slabs  of  slate  are  let  into  the  wall.  The 
little  calves  in  the  adjoining  field  start  off  running,  with  their  long  tails 
arched  as  they  fly  past.  Tempy  screams  like  her  aunt,  and  stands,  hesi- 
tating, on  the  top  of  the  stile. 

"  Don't  be  afraid,  Tempy,"  says  Jo ;  "  you  are  much  more  likely  to 
eat  the  poor  little  calves  than  they  are  to  eat  you." 

Encouraged  by  this  assurance,  Miss  Tempy  jumps  and  goes  plodding 
after  her  brother  towards  the  little  boat-house,  whither  they  are  bound. 
It  stands  among  pines  on  a  narrow  tongue  of  land  jutting  out  into  the 
lake. 

"  We  are  late,"  says  Tempy,  "  there  will  be  a  scene  ! " 

"  Let  them  rave,"  says  Jo,  sententiously. 

"  Aunt  Fanny  wouldn't  like  to  miss  her  fun,"  says  Tempy  sarcasti- 
cally, "  we  shall  all  be  dressed  up  and  enjoying  ourselves,  and  forgetting 
poor  Charlie,  and  he  will  be  going  off  alone  to  that  horrible  tutor's.  It 
was  cruel  of  them,  wasn't  it  ?  not  to  let  him  stay  over  to-day." 

"  I'm  glad  I  am  not  an  orphan,"  says  Jo,  "  or  Aunt  Fanny's  ward. 
It  is  all  her  doing." 

"  Jo,  I  can  bear  it  no  longer,"  says  his  sister.  "  I  have  written  to 
papa.  You  may  read  my  letter  if  yoxi  like,"  and  she  pulled  a  paper  out 
of  her  pocket  and  put  it  into  his  hand. 

"  Bolsover,  July  28. 

"  MY  DEAR  PAPA, — I  am  afraid  it  will  be  a  disagreeable  surprise  to  you 
to  get  this  letter.  It  is  to  implore  you  to  send  for  us  at  once.  I  thought 
you  were  coming  home,  and  I  waited  patiently,  but  now  that  you  have 
put  us  off  again,  I  can  be  silent  no  longer.  We  do  so  hate  being  here. 
Aunt  Car  would  be  kind  enough  if  Aunt  Fanny  would  let  her,  but  she 
never  lets  anyone  alone.  She  watches  us,  and  suspects  us  of  I  don't 
know  what,  and  never  believes  a  word  we  say ;  she  burnt  some  verses  only 
yesterday  that  poor  Charlie  Bolsover  had  written  for  me ;  she  reads  all  our 
letters  ;  she  is  having  him  sent  away  in  disgrace  because  he  played  cards 
down  at  the  hotel.  I  would  scrub,  I  would  eat  dry  bread,  I  would  do 
anything  to  please  you,  if  only  you  will  send  for  us  at  once,  but  I  will  not 
submit  to  Aunt  Fanny  ;  indeed,  this  is  no  childish  outburst.  I  cannot  bear 
injustice,  no  more  can  Jo,  and  we  long  to  come  to  you.  Please  write  at 
once,  and  we  might  come  by  the  next  train. — Your  miserable 

TEMPY." 
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Jo  whistled  and  pulled  a  long  face  as  he  read.  "Is  not  this  rather 
strong  ?  "  said  he  doubtfully.  He  was  not  without  some  admiration  for 
his  sister's  style,  but  he  felt  that  the  Colonel  might  justly  expect  some 
more  definite  grievances  to  justify  him  in  sending  for  them. 

"  It  is  only  the  truth,"  says  Tempy,  "  and  papa  will  understand.  I 
have  a  great  mind  not  to  go  to  the  Vivians,  Jo,"  she  said  gloomily  and 
walking  as  fast  as  ever  she  could. 

"  You  can  do  as  you  like,"  said  her  brother,  stooping  to  drag  up  the 
old  boat,  that  was  disporting  itself  in  the  sunshine  tethered  by  its  chain. 
"  Hullo  !  she  is  full  of  water.  I  suppose  Charlie  was  out  again  last 
night.  Give  me  that  tin  kettle,  Tempy." 

A  tin  kettle  was  lying  in  the  dew-spangled  grass,  and  Tempy  flung 
it  to  her  brother.  He  began  baling  the  water  with  great  energy,  the 
water  splashed  into  the  shining  lake,  the  boat  rocked,  the  fishes  fled  in 
shoals  alarmed  by  the  disturbance.  A  few  minutes  more  the  little  boat 
was  zigzagging  across  the  lake  in  very  workmanlike  fashion.  Jo  was 
rowing,  Tempy  sat  steering ;  when  the  boy  looked  up  he  could  see  his 
sister's  red  hair  and  round  pink  face  against  the  soft  landscape.  Jo 
himself,  in  his  ragged  straw  hat  and  flannel  shirt,  was  not  an  un- 
picturesque  figure.  He  was  pale,  and  slight,  with  very  speaking  blue 
eyes  under  shaggy  eyebrows.  He  had  heavy  red  locks,  that  he  some- 
times tossed  back  with  an  impatient  jerk.  By  degrees  Tempy  forgot  her 
grievances. 

A  worse  humour  than  Tempy's  might  have  been  charmed  to  peace  by 
the  sweet  sights  of  that  early  morning ;  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were 
shining  and  astir,  a  thousand  ripples  were  flowing  in  from  the  far  end  of 
the  lake ;  the  sunny  slopes  were  dotted  with  farmsteads,  stretching  up,  on 
one  side,  to  where  the  long  moors  rolled  purple  with  the  heather,  while 
on  the  other,  behind  the  sweet  pastoral  country,  lay,  like  dream-land  itself, 
the  long  line  of  the  mountains,  quivering  through  veils  of  light,  in  that 
region  where  heaven  and  earth  meet,  the  boundary,  not  of  one  horizon  alone, 
but  of  all  we  hope  to  see  in  life.  Lovely,  indefinite,  beyond  our  reach, 
those  distant  crests  speak  of  more  than  all  the  summer  glory  round  about. 

After  a  time  they  come  to  a  little  landing-place,  green  and  over- 
grown with  ivy ;  one  or  two  boats  are  floating  there  among  the  weeds 
and  clanking  their  rusty  chains ;  an  old  owl-tower  has  been  converted 
into  a  boat-house,  towards  which  Jo  paddles,  skilfully  steering  the  old  punt 
to  the  steps.  The  sound  of  a  distant  bell  comes  floating  along  the  water. 

"  Late  !  "  says  the  boy.  Then  he  leaps  to  shore,  leaving  his  sister  to 
follow,  and  they  hurry  off  as  hard  as  they  can  go  to  breakfast. 

They  meet  a  bronzed  figure  coming  along  the  gravel  drive,  with  a 
post-bag  slung  to  its  shoulders,  and  a  battered  straw  hat.  This  is  Mrs. 
Wilaan,  the  postwoman  of  the  district. 

"Good-day,  Mr.  Dymond  !  good-day,  Miss  Dymond!  there's  a  letter 
for  ye  up  at  t'hall :  a  furren  stamp  letter  fra  the  Colonel.  We  shall  soon 
have  him  home." 
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She  trudges  on  and  Jo  sets  off  running.  Tempy  hesitates  for  a 
moment,  and  then  calls  after  Mrs.  Wilson  : — 

"  Here  is  a  letter,  Mrs.  Wilson  ;  will  you  post  it  for  me  1 " 

"  T'woan't  go  till  to  morrow,  miss,"  says  the  postwoman. 

"  Never  mind,  take  it,"  says  Tempy  hastily.  "  To-morrow  will  do." 
Mrs.  Wilson  grins,  and  drops  it  into  her  leather  bag.  The  deed  is  done. 
Aunt?,  breakfast,  letters,  Uncle  Bolsover,  the  Times,  were  all  to  be  found 
in  the  big  dining-room  at  Bolsover  Hall  punctually  by  nine  o'clock  every 
morning.  Jo  and  Tempy  are  ingredients  less  accurately  to  be  counted 
upon.  To-day,  they  find  Aunt  Fanny,  as  usual,  reading  her  own  and  every- 
body else's  correspondence.  Her  head  is  a  little  on  one  side,  she  is  softly 
preoccupied,  and  her  white  fingers  beat  a  gentle  tattoo  upon  the  papers. 
Aunt  Car  is  pouring  out  strong  tea  with  a  serious  countenance.  Uncle 
Bolsover  seems  absorbed  in  the  Times,  of  which  he  actively  climbs  column 
after  column  every  morning  before  breakfast ;  there  is  a  dead  silence  as  the 
young  folks  come  in ;  evidently  something  is  amiss. 

Tempy  opens  her  eyes,  looks  round,  says,  "  good  morning,"  in  a  loud 
inquiring  voice. 

"  Good  morning,  Tempy,"  says  Aunt  Bolsover,  drily. 

"  Good  morning,  my  dear,"  says  Aunt  Fanny,  with  a  sort  of  "  what 
next  1 "  intonation. 

"  Where  is  my  letter,  Aunt  Fanny  ? "  says  Tempy,  aggressively. 
"  Mrs.  Wilson  told  me  there  was  one  from  papa." 

"  Here  it  is,"  says  Aunt  Fanny,  daintily  turning  over  the  heap  of 
papers  before  her,  "  I  opened  it  by  mistake,"  and  she  looked  full  at  her 
niece  as  she  spoke. 

"  I  wish  you  wouldn't  open  my  letters  by  mistake,"  says  Tempy, 
throwing  the  envelope  back.  "  Since  you  have  read  it,  Aunt  Fanny,  you 
can  answer  it  and  tell  papa  why." 

"  I  opened  it  by  accident,  Tempy,"  says  Aunt  Fanny,  impressively  ; 
"  you  need  not  look  so  tragical.  I  have  not  read  your  letter." 

"  Dear,  dear,"  says  Uncle  Bolsover,  looking  very  red.  "  Don't  let  us 
waste  time  over  discussion  ;  we  ought  to  be  off  at  ten,  and  you,  none  of 
you  are  dressed." 

"  I  suppose  you  have  been  to  see  the  Charlieboy  off,"  says  Miss 
Bolsover,  still  daintily  dealing  out  her  papers.  Her  reticule  was  a  sort 
of  lion's  mouth  into  which  they  disappeared  by  degrees — announcements, 
warnings,  denunciations ;  no  one  ever  measured  the  contents  of  that 
velvet  maw. 

"  Do  you  mean  Charlie  1  We  went  part  of  the  way  with  him,"  said 
Jo.  We  didn't  want  to  miss  the  lunch,  so  we  came  back.  I  say, 
Tempy,  it's  half-past  nine.  It's  time  to  get  ready." 

" Poor  boy,"  says  Tempy,  gloomily,  pushing  her  cup  away.  "It  is 
time  for  us  to  amuse  ourselves,  and  for  him  to  go  off  alone  to  that  horrid 
place." 

"  Well,  well,  let  us  hope  Charles  will  like  his  tutors  when  he  is  used 
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to  it,"  says  Uncle  Bolsover  as  mediator.  "  I  was  at  a  private  tutor's  once 
myself;  sent  there  in  disgrace,  too.  I  assure  you  I  never  was  happier 
in  my  life.  We  had  some  capital  fun  at  Tickle's,  I  remember." 

"  My  dear  Fred,"  said  Aunt  Fanny,  "  we  hope  for  something  better 
ih&nfun  for  our  Charlie." 

Uncle  Bolsover's  remark  was  deemed  inappropriate  by  Aunt  Fanny, 
but  it  comforted  Tempy,  who  got  up  with  a  dramatic  toss  of  the  head 
and  left  the  room  to  get  ready. 

The  more  angry  Tempy  seemed,  the  more  sweet  and  silvery  was  Miss 
Bolsover ;  she  undulated  up  the  broad  staircase  after  her  niece,  who 
bounced  up  to  her  own  room,  banged  the  door,  burst  into  tears,  rang  vio- 
lently for  her  maid,  wiped  her  eyes,  and  then  proceeded  in  hot  haste  to  put 
on  a  very  smart,  tight,  braided  costume,  which  distracted  her  by  degrees 
from  her  troubles.  When  she  appeared  ready  to  start,  with  an  ivory 
parasol  in  her  hand,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  recognise  the  calico 
nymph  of  the  lake  in  the  fashionable  young  person  bustling  along  the 
passage  on  high  heels.  Jo  was  also  completely  transformed — not  for  the 
better — and  Uncle  Bolsover  had  assumed  knickerbockers  for  the  occasion. 
The  carriage  was  ready  to  take  them  to  the  station,  the  train  was 
waiting  to  convey  them  to  the  feast;  it  was  a  long  journey  thither,  to  the 
place  where  a  hospitable  old  castle  opened  its  ancient  halls  once  a  year 
to  the  neighbouring  villages.  As  the  train  flew  along,  Tempy's  spirits 
improved,  and  Aunt  Fanny  herself  became  less  irritatingly  amiable.  Aunt 
Bolsover,  bolt  upright,  sat  looking  through  the  window.  Uncle  Bolsover 
ran  his  usual  comment  upon  things  in  general,  addressing  an  old  gentle- 
man, the  only  passenger  besides  themselves  in  the  carriage — 

"  Very  fine,  but  very  flat  all  about  here,  sir — very  flat  indeed." 


CHAPTER  II. 
IN  A  GIG. 

THE  North  of  England  is  essentially  a  romantic  country.  To  a  southerner, 
used  to  narrow  enclosures,  to  thick  grown  hedges,  to  close-packed 
villages  all  peaceful  and  economical  of  space  and  emotion,  there  is  some- 
thing very  impressive  in  widespread  chases,  in  horizons  that  lie-rw  n  '1- 
beyond  mile,  in  great  moors  and  fells,  cloud-swept  perpetually  ':  l.i-.-t 
moors  stretch  for  miles  011  either  side  of  the  long  lines  of  railway, 
hiding  away  many  a  secret.  There  is  a  mystery  of  sylvan  life,  a  treasure 
of  rushing  waters,  of  deep  glens  and  valleys,  a  whole  hidden  world  con- 
cealed below  the  surface  of  these  plains  that  spread  flat,  unbroken  to  all 
appearance  as  far  as  eye  can  strain.  If  you  cross  them  you  become 
intimate  with  their  secrets,  unsuspected  depths  of  green  and  rocky  terrace 
open  at  your  very  feet,  you  look  down  into  beautiful  chasms  thrilling 
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with,  life,  swept  by  slanting  light  and  shadow ;  a  tumult  of  waters  echoes 
from  the  green  depths,  a  sweet  overflow  of  vegetation  droops  to  meet  the 
spray,  flowers  and  ferns  start  from  the  shining  rocks.  These  wild  glens 
and  plains,  at  once  tender  and  austere ;  all  these  places  in  their  loneliness 
and  beauty,  seem  to  me  to  express  the  very  spirit  of  endurance  and 
romance  which  exists  in  some  people  who  certainly  would  not  consciously 
seek  a  reflection  of  themselves  in  the  rocks  and  plains  which  delight 
them. 

While  Jo  and  Tempy  were  scudding  along  the  iron  rails,  a  country 
gig  had  been  driving  for  miles  across  great  grass  fields,  where  young 
colts  were  galloping  in  the  sunshine,  and  inside  the  gig  were  two 
people,  a  little  man  with  a  long  nose,  and  a  girl  in  a  white  dress  and 
straw  hat,  making  her  happy  discoveries — exclaiming  delighted,  beshaken, 
perched  so  high  up  that  she  could  see  into  the  first-floor  windows  of  the 
little  towns  as  they  drove  through  them,  and  look  for  miles  and  miles 
across  the  plains  and  valleys  of  the  country  they  had  crossed. 

"  Shall  we  soon  be  at  the  station,  cousin  John  1 "  said  the  girl,  "  T 
hope  grandpapa  won't  have  to  wait.  How  beautiful  everything  looks." 

She  leant  back  as  she  spoke,  the  horse  swerved,  and  a  whole  horizon 
of  clouds,  of  far-away  Cumberland  hills,  seemed  to  revolve  before  her  eyes. 

"  We  shall  be  there  in  ten  minutes,"  said  cousin  John.  "  Can  you 
make  out  the  sea,  Susy  ?  Look,  there  it  is  shining  in  the  hollow.  Yes,  you 
have  seen  something  of  the  country  at  last,  and  you'll  like  to  be  able  to 
say  you  have  lunched  at  the  Castle." 

Susy  looked  doubtful. 

"Must  we  go  on  there?"  she  said,  hesitating,  and  anything  but 
enthusiastic. 

"  Dear  me  ;  not  go,"  answered  cousin  John,  "  why  they  sent  a  tele- 
gram to  ask  us.  I  knew  Mrs.  Vivian  would  be  glad  to  see  any  friends 
of  mine.  Look,  Roman  remains,"  continued  the  Doctor,  pointing  with 
his  whip  handle,  and  doing  the  honours. 

Susy  looked  as  she  was  bid,  and  while  she  looked  the  horse  kept  on 
its  way.  It  did  not  take  ten  minutes  to  travel  past  as  many  centuries  of 
time,  and  to  pass  from  the  handiwork  of  the  Roman  to  the  great  tower 
of  the  old  abbey  church  sunning  itself  in  the  morning  light.  The 
delicate  high  arches  were  casting  their  shadows  on  a  placid  sward  of  green, 
where  sheep  were  browsing.  Then  they  came  to  a  bridge  which  crossed 
the  stream  beyond  the  valley,  and  the  Doctor's  whip  now  pointed  to  a 
wooden  height  beyond  the  bridge. 

"  The  Castle  is  over  there ;"  said  he,  "  but  the  road  winds  round  by 
the  station.  And  then  in  four  minutes  more  they  had  reached  the 
station,  not  of  Roman  legions,  but  of  civilisation  in  its  progress. 

A  train  had  just  come  in,  and  some  people  were  getting  out  of  the 
carriages  on  to  the  platform. 

"  There  he  is  !  "  said  the  Doctor,  with  a  cheerful  wave  of  the  hand. 
"  Pretty  punctual,  eh  ?  Jump  down,  Susy,  don't  be  shy ;  walk  him  up 
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to  the  Castle.  They  quite  expect  you.  I  will  join  you  there  as  soon  as 
I  can." 

Susy  gathered  her  white  skirt  together  and  jumped  as  she  was  told ; 
for  a  minute  she  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  then  she  turned,  nodded 
good-bye  to  cousin  John,  and  with  a  bright  look  ran  to  meet  her  grand- 
father, who  was  standing  at  the  far  end  of  the  platform.  He  was  a  tall, 
handsome,  old  man,  dressed  in  a  clergyman's  black  flapping  coat;  he 
stooped  a  little  as  he  walked.  Susy  was  a  slight,  bright- looking  girl, 
with  a  dazzling  complexion,  and  a  round  innocent-looking  face ;  she  did 
not  stoop,  but  walked  straightly  and  freely,  looking  like  some  young 
nymph  from  the  plains  below ;  as  she  passed,  some  people  standing 
by  made  way.  The  old  man  seemed  not  a  little  perturbed  as  the  girl 
came  up,  and  kissed  him  with  a  "  Here  I  am,  grandpapa  !  " 

"  Are  you  alone,  Susanna  ?  where  is  cousin  John  ?  what  are  we  to 
do  now  ?  where  are  we  to  go  ?  which  is  the  way  ? "  said  he  nervously. 

"  Cousin  John  showed  me  the  way,  grandpapa.  He  is  coming  back 
for  us,"  said  Susanna,  speaking  more  confidently  than  she  felt,  and 
pointing  vaguely  up  a  road.  "  There  are  some  other  people  going  to  the 
Castle ;  we  can  follow  them,  you  know." 

Susy  and  her  grandfather  did  not  hurry  to  pass  the  people  who 
were  walking  ahead ;  they  were  glad  to  be  preceded  by  so  imposing  a 
party  whose  presence  seemed  to  shield  their  own  insignificance.  Susy 
admired  the  important  air  of  the  two  splendid  ladies  in  brown  and  crim- 
son, of  the  fashionable  young  lady  with  the  pink  parasol.  There  were 
also  two  gentlemen  of  the  party :  one  was  a  short,  fat,  good-natured- 
looking  little  man,  in  knickerbockers ;  the  other  was  a  pale,  very  young 
man,  who  whirled  an  umbrella  as  he  walked  along.  Susy  might  look  with 
vague  admiration  at  the  prosperous  presentable  set  of  people  who  seemed 
so  used  to  the  world,  to  great  houses,  to  open-air  festivals ;  she  did  not 
know  how  far  more  sympathetic  a  sight  to  world-worn  eyes  was  the 
fresh  young  apparition  of  the  smiling,  wondering  girl  as  she  advanced 
with  her  gentle,  old  protector.  The  two  came  together,  crossing  sunshine 
and  shadow,  the  deer  scarcely  fled  at  their  approach,  the  whole  summer 
world  was  alight.  There  was  a  stirring  of  birds  in  the  air,  a  far-off  shout 
of  children's  voices,  then  the  sound  of  the  clock  came  up  the  avenue  to  meet 
them  striking  clearly. 

"  The  school-children  must  be  there,  already,  grandpapa,"  said  Susy, 
"is  it  one  o'clock?"  and  Mr.  Holcombe  pulled  out  his  old-fashioned 
silver  watch,  and  said — 

"  Yes ;  I  suppose  so,  my  dear ;  my  watch  is  a  little  slow  ;  I  thought 
it  had  been  earlier." 

Everything  was  so  sweet,  so  silent,  so  splendid  in  the  sunshine  that 
both  Susy  and  her  grandfather  by  degrees  forgot  their  shyness.  The  two 
lingered  for  a  minute  to  look,  through  an  open  door,  at  an  old-fashioned 
garden  of  lilies  and  yew  hedges,  to  stare  back  at  the  solemn  old  chase, 
beyond  which  the  Cumberland  hills  were  floating ;  then  they  reached  the 
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moat,  flooded  with  sliming  green  leaves,  and  Susy  stopped  again,  ivy- 
charmed.  Perhaps  some  spell  left  long  years  ago  by  belted  Will  himself, 
the  once  owner  of  the  old  keep,  had  reached  her.  Meanwhile  the 
fashionable  figures  of  to-day  had  disappeared  through  the  gateway,  and 
when  the  two  inexperienced  visitors  came  up  in  turn,  the  company 
had  vanished  utterly,  no  one  was  to  be  seen  anywhere.  They  now  had 
come  to  a  low  archway,  leading  to  the  Castle  court.  There  was  a  bell 
swinging  to  a  long  iron  chain,  which  Susy  boldly  pulled,  but  no  one 
answered ;  no  one  was  to  be  seen  in  the  courtyard  ;  it  was  all  enclosed 
by  old  walls  and  latticed  windows  and  paved  with  flagstones  and  soft 
green  turf — once  Susy  caught  sight  of  a  rosy  little  child's  face  at  a  lattice, 
but  then  it  vanished.  A  scent  of  jessamine  was  everywhere ;  it  seemed  as 
if  the  very  stones  gave  out  a  perfume.  Some  great  Scotch  deerhounds  were 
lying  asleep  upon  the  turf,  and  came  slowly  trotting  up  to  the  strangers 
to  be  petted,  then  they  turned  and  lay  down  to  sleep  in  their  sunny  corner 
again. 

"  But  where  are  we  to  go  1 "  said  Mr.  Holcombe,  again. 

Susy  ]ooked  at  her  grandfather,  and  seeing  his  distressed  expression, 
began  to  be  a  little  bit  frightened  too. 

"  Can  this  be  the  right  Castle  1 "  said  the  girl,  half -laughing  still.  "  I 
wonder  where  those  people  went  to  ;  where  can  all  the  school  children 
be  1  I  think  this  must  be  the  way,  grandpapa,"  and  she  turned  under  a 
second  gateway,  where  a  scutcheon  of  carved  stone  hung  among  the 
rose  sprays. 

Grandpapa  stooped  his  handsome  old  head,  and  followed  her.  They 
passed  up  a  narrow  passage,  the  adventurous  Susy  pushed  a  swing  door, 
crossed  a  small  antechamber,  and  suddenly  stopped  short.  A  sudden  blaze 
and  clatter  met  them — they  had  come  wrong — and  wandered  into  the  great 
Gothic  kitchen  of  the  old  Castle,  reflecting  fire  and  sunshine  and  brass 
saucepans,  full  of  people  and  preparations.  Women  were  busy,  chopping 
and  thumping,  men  with  trays  were  passing  busily  across  the  flagged  stones ; 
the  fires  burnt  as  if  it  were  December,  instead  of  August;  long  processions 
of  eatables  stood  ready  on  the  dressers,  jellies  in  shining  armour,  creams 
propped  by  gabions,  fierce  stacks  of  serried  pastry,  cairns  of  buns.  All 
these  preparations  did  not  seem  incongruous  with  the  solemn  old  arches 
over  head,  or  the  great  oriel  window  shining  down  upon  the  busy  scene. 
Beautiful  things  are  like  beautiful  people,  and  rarely  out  of  harmony 
with  their  surroundings.  Susy  might  have  been  amused,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  her  grandfather's  nervous  look ;  she  had  never  before  realised 
his  terror  of  strange  sights  and  places ;  but  if  she  was  dismayed,  she  did 
not  show  it,  she  stood  a  composed  white  figure  in  the  midst  of  the  carni- 
val, turning  round  as  if  to  protect  her  dear  old  protector,  and  at  this 
moment  a  serious  looking  man,  who  might  have  been  the  master  of  the 
place,  so  dignified  and  urbane  was  he,  came  forward  : — 

"  Excuse  me,  you  have  taken  the  wrong  turning,"  he  said ;  "  will  you 
kindly  follow  me  ?  "  and  he  led  them  across  the  kitchen,  and  opened  a 
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side  door,  and  from  thence  ushered  them  into  a  great  vaulted  hall.  It 
looked  as  big  as  the  cathedral  itself,  to  Susy,  with  arches  and  windows, 
with  pictures  and  armour  everywhere,  with  people  sitting  at  distant 
tables  at  the  farther  end,  and  the  sound  of  voices  echoing  from  arch  to 
arch.  The  trophies  of  armour  were  stacked  at  intervals,  iron  knights 
stood  with  steel  legs  propped  on  to  pedestals,  wielding  battle-axes  in  their 
iron  hands ;  there  were  portraits  of  warriors  who  wore  frills  upon  their 
mail,  of  statesmen  in  puffed  sleeves,  of  ladies  with  high  heels  and  coronets. 
It  was  a  very  noble  gathering  all  along  the  wall,  a  company  whose 
coronets  on  earth  had  long  since,  let  us  hope,  been  exchanged  for  coro- 
nets in  heaven. 

Some  of  the  people  sitting  at  table  looked  up  and  saw  these  two 
strangers  come  in  suddenly  among  them.  Susy  and  her  grandfather 
seemed  like  figures  out  of  some  old  Scotch  ballad,  so  quaint,  so  shy, 
so  unconsciously  dignified  were  they,  with  something  not  of  everyday 
life  appertaining  to  them.  Their  clothes  were  country  clothes,  their 
faces  looked  calm  and  tranquil  as  country  faces  do.  They  advanced, 
looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  and  sat  down  in  the  seat  the 
butler  pointed  out.  Susy  was  an  undoubted  presence ;  you  could  not 
pass  her  over  although  she  had  scarcely  been  beyond  the  yew  hedges  of 
her  grandfather's  rectory  until  now.  She  had  some  beauty,  though  she 
thought  herself  so  plain,  for  her  round  face  did  not  please  her  own 
taste,  nor  did  her  hazel  eyes  so  liquid,  so  prominent — they  could  laugh, 
they  could  call,  they  could  weep  on  occasion,  or  they  could  become  stone 
and  seem  asleep  for  days  together. 

Susy  found  herself  sitting  next  to  the  party  of  people  they  had  fol- 
lowed up  from  the  station.  The  young  lady  was  at  the  head  of  the 
table ;  the  young  man,  looking  very  small,  was  between  the  two  grand 
ladies ;  and  the  fat  gentleman  in  the  velveteen  costume  was  next  to 
Susy  herself.  He  looked  very  friendly,  made  way  for  her,  turned  about 
to  see  what  there  was  for  them  to  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry  with. 

"  Cold  grouse,"  said  the  gentleman.  "  Excellent  salad ;  I  can  recom- 
mend the  cutlets.  Tempy,  can  you  hand  me  that  dish  of  mayonnaise  1  Our 
hosts  are  in  the  tents,"  he  explained,  "but  they  wish  us  to  help  our- 
selves. You  went  wrong,  I'm  afraid ;  I  had  half  a  mind  to  come  back, 
and  look  for  you.  I  sent  the  butler  to  find  you." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Susy,  opening  her  eyes;  and  Mr.  Holcombe  bent 
forward,  and  said  in  his  pretty  old-fashioned  way  : — 

"  It  was  truly  kind  of  you,  sir,  to  concern  yourself  on  our  behalf. 
My  granddaughter  and  I  are  strangers  here  ;  and  have  indeed  no  real 
right  to  be  present  on  this  occasion." 

"  Oh,  we  have  all  a  right  to  be  here,"  said  the  gentleman,  "  since 
our  hosts  are  hospitable  people.  I  don't  know  if  I  can  be  of  any 
use,  showing  you  over  the  grounds.  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  very  glad. 
Here  is  my  niece,  she  has  seen  nothing  yet ;  and  he  looked  at  the  young 
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lady  who  was  munching  away  with  a  hearty  appetite,  at  the  head  of 
the  table. 

"  Don't  look  at  me,  Uncle  Bolsover,"  said  the  niece,  in  a  loud  voice ; 
"  I'm  not  near  ready,  yet.  I'm  perfectly  ravenous."  Tempy,  as  she 
predicted,  had  recovered  her  temper  and  her  appetite  too.  Leaning  for- 
ward to  Susy,  she  said,  "  What  time  did  you  leave  home  I " 

"  Not  very  early.  We  are  staying  at  Carlisle,"  said  Susy,  shyly.  "  I 
drove  over  with  the  cousin,  who  brought  us  here." 

"  Well,  he  should  have  taken  better  care  of  you,"  said  the  young 
lady;  " and  now  mind  you  keep  by  us." 

"  Hxish,  my  dear  Tempy,  don't  speak  so  loud,"  whispered  one  of  the 
grand  ladies,  the  grimmest  of  the  two,  bending  forward  emphatically. 

She  was  dressed  in  red  and  brown  and  green.  She  was  plain-featured 
and  rather  alarming  Susy  thought.  The  other  lady  was  plump,  fair,  affected 
with  a  curious  little,  tiresome,  silvery  laugh,  which  went  tinkling  on 
perpetually;  she  had  twinkling  diamond  earrings,  a  marabout  in  her 
bonnet,  and  a  quantity  of  beautiful  old  lace  round  her  throat  and  wrists, 
and  an  elaborate  manner.  As  for  the  girl,  she  was  pink-cheeked  and  red- 
haired,  fresh  and  bouncing ;  she  seemed  quite  used  to  the  world  and  its 
ways ;  she  had  a  loud  voice,  a  military  decision  and  good-natured  direct- 
ness, and  gave  one  an  impression  somehow  of  being  in  uniform.  The  young 
man  seemed  to  be  receiving  a  great  deal  of  advice  with  a  great  deal  of 
indifference,  and  with  an  occasional  glance  at  Miss  Tempy,-  who  openly 
shrugged  her  broad  shoulders.  Susy  sat  wondering  at  everything  in 
her  demure  fashion,  everybody  seemed  to  her  wonderfully  kind,  from 
the  butler  to  the  invisible  hosts ;  she  was  fascinated  by  her  new  acquaint- 
ance, and  the  fat  gentleman's  attentions  pleased  her  grandfather  too. 

Some  days  have  a  way  of  lighting  up  beyond  all  others  with  a  peculiar 
happiness  of  their  own,  a  bright  intensity  never  to  be  dimmed  again  so 
long  as  life  exists  ;  and  this  day  was  one  of  these ;  many  sad  days  came 
for  Susy  after  this  happy  one,  that  seemed  so  warm,  so  long,  so  full  of 
enjoyment,  the  present  was  better  than  anything  she  had  ever  dreamt 
of — and  indeed,  to  the  young,  both  joy  and  sorrow,  when  they  come  in 
their  turn,  seem  greater  than  they  could  have  ever  imagined.  Susanna 
Holcombe  was  eighteen,  the  sun  was  shining,  the  feudal  Castle  was 
rearing  its  grand  old  walls — the  birds  were  in  the  air.  Everybody  else 
was  happy,  and  why  should  not  Susy  take  the  delight  of  the  hour  ] 
She  had  established  a  tacit  understanding  with  the  friendly  fat  gentleman. 
The  young  one  was  so  kind  as  to  offer  her  some  mustard ;  Miss  Tempy 
seemed  already  a  friend  for  life,  so  communicative  had  she  become  over 
her  chicken.  A  loud  shouting  in  the  court  outside  put  an  end  at  last 
to  the  luncheon  :  they  all  got  up,  and  went  to  the  door  at  the  far  end 
of  the  great  hall ;  it  led  on  to  a  little  terrace,  upon  which  they  all 
crowded,  for  the  courtyard  below  was  invaded  by  a  chubby  pacific  mob 
which  must  have  surprised  the  knights  in  armour  used  to  such  a 
different  tradition.  The  company  from  the  hall  was  met  by  a  tre- 
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mendous  cheer  as  it  appeared — which  the  master  of  the  house,  who 
stood  laughing  at  the  head  of  this  invading  force,  signed  to  Mr. 
Bolsover  to  acknowledge ;  and  Mr.  Bolsover,  quite  in  his  element,  im- 
mediately made  a  low  bow,  and  began  a  speech  which  was  more  or  less 
appropriate  and  inaudible. 

I  am  not  going  to  describe  at  length  the  programme  of  the  day's  festi- 
val ;  for  Susy,  the  story  might  have  been  told  not  in  tents  and  buns,  and 
games  in  the  ring,  but  from  more  delightful  and  less  tangible  aspects. 

Dr.  John  was  delighted  when  he  arrived  to  find  his  proteges  in  such 
good  company.  Sir  Walter  Vivian  himself  was  showing  Mr.  Hoi- 
combe  the  old  moated  garden;  and  Susy,  arm-ii>arm  with  her  new  friend, 
met  him  with  a  beaming  smile. 

"  Dear  me,  Susy,  has  Miss  Dymond  taken  you  under  her  wing  ? " 
said  Dr.  John.  "  I  was  unavoidably  delayed  at  the  inn  by  an  accident. 
I  am  glad  to  find  you  have  been  so  well  looked  after.  How  do  you  do, 
Mrs.  Bolsover  1  How  do  you  do,  Miss  Bolsover  1 " 

The  grand  ladies  acknowledged  the  little  Doctor's  salutation  with 
their  finger  tips,  and  meanwhile  Miss  Tempy  dragged  Susy  away  and 
went  on  cross-questioning  her  all  the  way  across  the  lawn ;  along  the 
terrace,  all  down  the  steps. 

"  Don't  you  think  Tempy  an  odd  name?  I  am  sure  you  never  knew 
anybody  else  called  Tempy.  It  was  poor  mamma's  name,  you  know ;  she 
was  Temperance,  and  they  christened  me  Tempy.  Those  are  my  two 
aunts,  Aunt  Car  and  Aunt  Fanny,  brought  us  up  that  sort  of  thing ; 
dragged  us  along  by  main  force,  my  brother  says.  Have  you  got  a 
brother  1  " 

"  I  have  two  little  half-brothers,"  said  Susy,  "  but  I  see  them  very 
rarely.  My  mother  has  married  again.  I  live  with  my  grandfather." 

"  Oh,"  said  the  other,  "  we  don't  like  second  marriages.  I  should 
never  allow  it,  nor  my  aunts  either.  Papa  always  consults  me — at  least, 
he  generally  does,"  says  Tempy ;  "  but  ]  have  had  a  great  deal  to  tiy 
me  lately.  I  can't  tell  you  about  it.  Never,  never  allude  to  the  sub- 
ject, to  me  or  to  anybody  else.  How  old  are  you  ?  " 

"  I  am  just  nineteen,"  said  Susanna,  apologisingly.  "  I  know  I  look 
much  younger." 

"  And  I'm  not  yet  sixteen,"  said  Miss  Tempy,  with  a  sudden  explo- 
sion of  laughter,  "  who  would  ever  imagine  you  so  many  years  older 
than  me  ?  But  you  don't  know  me  yet.  Miss  Martin  often  says  there 
is  a  great  deal  more  in  one  than  people  have  any  idea  of  at  first.  I 
suppose  you  think  me  plain,  don't  you  ? "  says  Miss  Tempy,  blinking  her 
blue  eyes.  "  It  is  a  pity,  isn't  it] — one  doesn't  do  oneself  justice,  though, 
of  course,  looks  don't  matter." 

u  I  don't  think  you  plain  at  all,"  said  Susy  laughing,  "  looks  do  matter 
a  little,  I  suppose ;  but  a  great  many  ugly  people  have  been  very  happy, 
and  good." 

"  Well,  papa  likes  my  looks,"  said  Miss  Tempy,  only  half  satisfied, 

SO-o 
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"  and  of  course  I  care  more  for  his  opinion  than  for  anybody  else's."  As 
they  talked  they  were  walking  along  a  beautiful  fern-grown  pathway 
that  led  towards  the  gorge,  where  the  waters  were  tumbling  over  the 
stones.  To  Susy  every  common-place  word  was  idealised  by  the  rush- 
ing of  the  waters  in  the  gully  below,  by  the  stately  "  vanguard  of  pines  " 
that  ruled  the  summit  of  the  hill.  Some  of  the  children  had  straggled 
up  into  this  beautiful  wild  grove,  and  were  gathering  the  bluebells  that 
grew  among  the  ferns.  The  light  was  turning  yellow,  and  the  shadows 
were  beginning  to  grow  long. 

Before  parting,  Susy's  new  friend,  in  return  for  so  much  confidence, 
had  made  her  describe  her  home,  old  Betty  the  cook,  the  tranquil 
rectory  by  the  churchyard,  the  old  yew  tree  by  the  church-door. 

"  And  what  is  your  mother  like  1 "  says  Tempy. 

"  My  mother,"  said  Susy,  and  her  whole  face  brightened,  "  she  is 
very  beautiful  and  very  very  clear  and  gentle.  She  has  brown  eyes 
and  a  lovely  face.  I'm  like  my  father,  people  say.  Nobody  ever  could 
be  like  mamma  again." 

But  here  cousin  John  came  running  after  them,  calling  out  that  it 
was  time  to  go. 

"  Take  your  grandfather  back  to  the  train,  or  we  shall  have  him 
climbing  the  Maypole,  or  running  in  a  hurdle  race.  Was  not  I  right 
to  make  him  come  1 " 

Susy  thought  she  had  never  seen  her  grandfather  look  so  well  and 
animated.  He  had  charmed  the  whole  party  by  his  gentle,  old-fashioned 
grace ;  he  laughed,  his  cheeks  were  flushed,  his  eyes  looked  bright.  He 
looked  ten — twenty  years  younger  than  when  he  arrived. 

"  It  has  been  a  happy  day,  a  very  happy  day,  my  dear,"  he  said,  as 
they  were  both  going  back  together  by  themselves.  The  Bolsovers  were 
in  another  carriage,  and  Susy  and  her  grandfather  were  alone. 

"  Sir  Walter  knew  your  father,  my  dear,  he  had  a  brother  in  the 
same  regiment.  He  was  kind  enough  to  ask  us  to  return  on  some  future 
occasion ;  if  we  revisit  our  good  cousin,  I  certainly  hope  to  see  those 
kind  people  again." 

All  the  way  back  Mr.  Holcombe  sat  up,  talking  very  brightly.  Susy 
was  even  surprised  at  her  grandfather's  audacity  in  venturing  to  laugh 
when  she  talked  of  her  new  friends.  "  They  amused  me,  my  dear,"  said 
the  old  gentleman,  "  the  ladies  were  not  without  pretension,  but  I  am 
glad  you  got  on  with  them." 

They  found  the  Doctor's  wife  and  her  little  girls  looking  out  for  their 
return.  The  curtains  were  drawn,  the  supper  was  laid,  the  little  par- 
lour looked  home-like  and  comfortable  ;  a  fire  was  burning  in  the  hearth, 
and  it  was  reflected  in  the  round  glass  that  hung  on  the  opposite  wall. 

"  I  thought  you  might  be  cold  after  your  journey,"  said  the  Doctor's 
wife,  in  her  usual  querulous  tone.  "  What  an  expedition  you  have  had  ; 
will  John  be  back  to-night  1 " 

"  He  won't  be  long,  cousin  Ellen,"  said  Susy.     "  It  has  all  been 
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perfectly  delightful,  and  grandpapa  is  not  a  bit  tired."  As  she  spoke,  her 
grandfather  sank  down  wearily  into  a  seat. 

"  A  long  day,  my  dear  Ellen,  but  a  very  pleasant  one,"  said  grand- 
papa. He  sat  with  his  arms  resting  on  the  arms  of  the  chair.  He  had 
lost  his  bright  look,  and  was  paler  than  usual. 

"Well  you  must  rest  to-morrow  before  your  journey,"  said  the 
Doctor's  wife.  "  I'm  sure  I  can't  think  why  you  don't  stay  longer,  cousin 
Edward." 

"  I'll  take  a  good  rest  to-morrow,"  said  cousin  Edward.  "  It  is  veiy 
good  of  you  and  John  not  to  be  weary  of  such  a  cranky  old  fellow  as  I 
am ;  but  I  want  to  get  home,  Ellen." 

Ellen,  who  was  a  good  soul  at  heart,  though  a  grumbling  friend,  now 
began  ringing  the  bell  and  preparing  Mr.  Holcombe's  supper,  telling  him 
that  he  must  not  think  of  waiting  for  her  husband.  "  Don't  you  marry 
a  Doctor  whoever  you  take,  Susy  :  morning,  noon,  and  night,  there  is 
never  an  hour  one  can  count  upon  them.  Well,  who  was  there,  and 
what  was  it  all  like  ? " 

While  Susy  chattered  on  of  castles,  drawbridges,  knights  in  armour, 
the  old  man  drank  his  hot  soup,  broke  a  bit  of  bread,  and  tasted  a  little 
wine.  Then  Mr.  Holcombe  got  up,  saying  he  was  tired  and  should  go  to 
rest.  "  Good-night,"  he  said,  and  he  kissed  Susy  very  tenderly.  After- 
wards she  remembered  that  he  raised  his  hands  and  put  them  on  her 
head,  as  if  in  benediction. 

"  Your  grandfather's  tired  to-night ;  but  he  is  a  young-looking  man 
for  his  time  of  life,"  said  cousin  Ellen,  as  he  left  the  room.  "  We  are  a 
young-looking  family,  Susy,  what  age  should  you  give  me."  The 
Doctor's  wife  did  not  wait  for  an  answer,  to  Susy's  great  relief,  but 
wandered  on.  "  Lou  and  Bessie  don't  look  their  age,  either,"  she  said. 
"  Poor  girls,  they  are  disappointed  to  think  you  won't  stay  a  little  longer 
now  you  are  here  :  why,  you  have  seen  nothing  yet." 

And  this  was  true  enough  ;  except  for  that  day's  expedition,  Susy's 
impressions  de  voyage  had  been  confined  to  the  smoky  Cathedral  tower, 
the  statue  in  the  market-place,  and  the  hucksters  crying  their  wares  all 
round  about  it,  to  the  Doctor's  laborious  home,  where  the  wheels  of  life 
turned,  but  certainly  were  not  oiled. 

"  I  don't  take  to  strangers,"  said  the  mother  of  Lou  and  Bessie ; 
"  but  I  don't  look  upon  you  two  as  strangers,  though  you  have  only  been 
here  a  week.  Do  you  know  your  mother  stayed  with  us  over  a  fortnight 
once.  It  was  before  that  foolish  marriage  of  hers.  No,  my  dear,  you 
needn't  look  so  black.  We  none  of  us  ever  liked  him,  and  she  was  a 
foolish  woman." 

"  Mr.  Marney  makes  my  mother  very  happy,"  said  Susy,  blushing,  and 
drawing  herself  up. 

It  was  a  relief  to  her  that  the  Doctor  came  in  just  then  brisk,  shiver- 
ing, in  good  spirits,  hungry,  and  talkative,  and  changed  the  thread  of  his 
wife's  comments. 
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"  Where's  your  grandfather — gone  to  bed  ?  Well,  children,  well, 
Ellen,  here  I  am.  Susie  will  have  told  you  all  about  it.  We  have  had 
a  lovely  day,  and  I  wish  you  had  come  with  us." 

"  You  really  seem  to  think,  John,"  said  the  Doctor's  wife,  "  that  I 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  drive  about  in  a  gig,  and  praise  the  weather. 
I  should  say  it  had  been  a  very  usual  sort  of  clay,"  then  she  stopped. 
Was  that  your  grandfather's  bell,  Susy?  I  wonder  if  he  has  all  he  wants ;" 
and  Susy  jumped  up. 

"  What  can  he  want  1 "  said  the  girl,  running  out  of  the  room. 

The  Doctor  helped  himself  to  a  glass  of  claret.  His  wife  got  up  and 
went  to  make  up  the  fire ;  and  then  in  another  minute  they  heard  the 
bell  ringing  and  ringing  again,  and  Susy's  voice  overhead  calling  pas- 
sionately "  Cousin  John !  cousin  John  ! " 

Cousin  John  turned  pale,  some  instinct  told  him  what  had  happened. 

Something  that  all  his  good-will  and  long  experience  could  not 
help,  nor  Susy's  piteous  terrified  prayers  and  tender  tears.  She  sat  on 
the  bed-side  with  her  sweet  face  bent  to  her  grandfather's  pale  lips,  hold- 
ing him  up  with  all  her  anxious  strength ;  but  the  dear  old  man  lay  at 
rest,  and  they  could  not  dist".rb  him  any  more  to  life. 

Very  late  at  night  the  Doctor's  wife  came,  and  put  her  arms  round 
the  girl  and  led  her  away.  "  John  is  writing  to  your  friends,"  cousin 
Ellen  said ;  "  would  you  like  anyone  to  come  to  you  1 " 

"  Oh,  mamma  ;  I  want  mamma,"  said  Susy,  bursting  into  tears ;  and 
she  asked  for  a  pencil  and  paper,  and  wrote  a  few  words:  "Darling 
mamma,  they  are  so  kind,  but  please  come,  please  come  to  your  Susy." 

And  the  Doctor  enclosed  the  note  in  his  own  more  formal  letter. 


CHAPTER  III. 
COFFEE. 

SHALL  we  follow  the  letter  ?  A  villa  once  stood  on  one  of  those  long  roads 
that  lead  from  the  Arc  de  Triompbe,  at  Paris,  to  its  dependent  villages. 
These  long,  dull  roads  are  planted  with  poplars  and  lime-trees,  and  seem 
to  become  straighter  and  more  dreary  with  every  succeeding  revolution. 
The  villa  itself  was  in  a  garden  green  and  roughly  tended,  that  put  out  its 
straggling  shoots,  and  blazed  with  marigold  heads.  The  four  walls  were 
white  and  green,  and  sweet  with  vines  within,  sun-baked  without,  and 
stained  with  the  dust  that  skirted  the  highway.  The  gates  opened  upon  the 
boulevard  :  they  were  painted  green,  faded  and  blistered  by  the  sun  ;  the 
white-washed  wall  was  decorated  with  a  half-defaced  inscription,  in 
straggling  black  letters  : — "  Villa  du  Pare.  Appartements  meubles.  Parlez 
au  Concierge,  S.  V.  P." 

The  house  had  been  named  after  its  original  proprietor,  whose  widow 
made  a  living  by  letting  her  two  pavilions  to  persons  in  want  of  "  salu- 
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brious  and  furnished  apartments,  ornamented  with  beautiful  mirrors 
in  the  vicinity  of  Paris"  So  ran  the  advertisement.  "  I  am  of  English 
origin  myself,  and  I  have  an  English  connection,"  little  Madame  du  Pare 
used  to  say.  "  The  Miss  O'Sheas  have  been  with  me  these  five  summers  ; 
Madame  Muldoon  and  her  niece  come  to  me  every  winter  season  :  they 
have  now  sent  me  la  famille  Marney,  who  inhabit  the  North  Pavilion. 
The  South  Pavilion  is  very  well  let  to  a  patient  attending  Doctor 
Pujat's  water-cure.  There  is  no  house  more  sought  after  than  mine," 
says  Madame  du  Pare,  looking  round  with  pride  at  the  open  windows, 
the  signs  of  habitation.  "  There  is  no  room  empty,  but  my  son's,  in  all  the 
house." 

The  house  stood  in  a  pleasant  place,  overrun,  as  most  French  gardens 
are,  with  straggling  beds  of  nasturtiums.  There  were  pansies,  very  purple 
and  splendid,  and  snapdragons,  and  lupins,  and  white  and  lilac  flocsies, 
sedulously  flowering  in  odd  corners ;  the  paths  were  roughly  laid  with 
stony  gravel  and  sprinkled  with  fallen  leaves ;  iron  chairs  were  standing 
here  and  there  under  the  trees.  There  was  a  plaster  statue  in  one  corner, 
and  an  iron  table.  The  air  came  fresh  from  the  bois  and  the  open 
spaces  at  the  back,  and  of  evenings  and  mornings  the  garden  seemed  full 
of  voices  and  the  scent  of  flowers,  while  tKe  echoes  of  the  rumbling  and 
itinerant  life  in  the  highway  outside  would  be  sometimes  enlivened  by 
the  music  of  soldiers  marching  past.  One  evening  a  little  company  of  people 
sat  drinking  coffee  in  the  garden  of  the  villa,  looking  like  any  one  of 
those  groups  which  you  may  see  assembled  behind  the  railings  which 
divide  French  interiors  from  the  outer  world.  It  was  after-dinner- 
time, and  the  coffee-cups  were  set  out  on  the  little  iron  table  by  the 
plaster  Mercury.  Two  boys  were  rolling  on  the  grass,  at  play ;  a  little 
girl  was  stooping  to  caress  a  dog ;  an  elderly  gentleman,  with  a  grey 
moustache,  sat  at  the  table,  occasionally  talking  to  two  ladies,  with  work- 
baskets  ;  while  another  man,  younger  and  more  portly,  stood  with  his 
back  against  a  tree,  discoursing  in  a  monotonous  voice.  Some  faint 
clouds  were  slowly  trailing  their  lonely  rose-coloured  vapours  across  a 
serenely  burning  sky.  There  seemed  to  be  perfect  peace  in  the  silence 
overhead :  a  peace  sometimes  dreamt  of  by  tired  people  resting  for  a 
while  before  becoming  again  tired. 

The  orator  under  the  tree  went  prosing  on.  He  discoursed,  warming 
to  his  subject,  at  great  length  and  with  some  monotony.  The  old  lady, 
at  the  iron  table,  had  been  briskly  exclaiming  for  the  last  ten  minutes 
and  trying  to  interrupt  the  orator,  pishing,  pshawing,  waving  her  arms  : 
she  had  sparkling  black  eyes  and  a  shrill  voice  which  was  to  be  heard 
all  over  the  house.  Having  said  her  say  to  the  ladies,  she  now  swiftly 
turned  upon  the  gentlemen. 

"  Don't  listen  to  him,  Colonel,"  cries  the  old  lady  to  the  good  looking 
elderly  gentleman  who  had  been  submitting,  with  a  somewhat  dissentient 
expression,  to  the  harangue.  "  Mr.  Marney,  he  write  for  journals,  and 
his  business  it  twist  everything  round  de  haut  en  bos,  or  he  have  nothing 
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to  write  about.  My  son  write  for  journals  sometimes,  but  lie  never 
show  me  his  articles.  He  is  too  much  ashamed  of  himself  and  those 
friends — liberators  and  agitators.  They  are  a  good-for-nothing  set,  who 
won't  work,  and  like  talk  and  to  talk.  I  tell  Denise  to  shut  the 
door  on  their  noses " 

"  You  must  not  confound  every  man  who  loves  his  country  in  the 
same  category  with  your  son's  friends,  Madame,"  said  the  orator,  concealing 
his  annoyance  at  the  old  lady's  interruption.  He  spoke  with  a  slight  Irish 
accent.  "  Here  in  your  fair  France  questions  are  complicated.  I  allow 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  foretell  from  one  day  to  another  what  the 
consequence  may  be  of  giving  supreme  authority  to  any  one  party. 
But  with  us  in  Ireland  it  is  not  so.  It  is  not  a  case  of  brother's 
hand  red  with  a  brother's  blood ;  but  of  a  country  groaning  under  the  rule 
of  the  Egyptian,"  says  the  gentleman,  talking  louder  and  louder,  for  he 
saw  the  old  lady  preparing  to  interrupt  again.  "  Yes,  Colonel,  the 
wrongs  and  sorrows  of  my  most  unhappy  country,"  and  his  voice  toned 
to  a  different  note,  "  are  the  wrongs  of  a  whole  nation  crying  aloud  for  a 
tardy  justice.  These  I  feel  from  my  very  inmost  soul  :  my  heart  aches 
when  I  hear  those  in  authority  speaking  lightly  of  sorrows  such  as  ours, 
and  I  do  not  exonerate  you,  Colonel  Dymond,  honourable  gentleman  as 
you  are,  from  the  charge." 

"  Venez  Fox,"  said  the  little  girl,  who  had  not  been  listening ;  and 
as  she  moved  away,  the  little  dog  set  off  scampering  after  her,  and  the 
boys  with  a  shout  rolled  after  the  dog. 

"  Your  country  !  my  country  !  Patriots,  patriotism,  I  don't  care  one 
sou  for  your  patriots,"  cries  the  old  lady  shrilly.  "  Le  pays  des  honnetes 
gens,  that  is  my  country." 

"  Do  not  let  us  wander  from  the  point,  my  good  lady,"  said  the  orator, 
impatiently  waving  his  hand  ;  "  personalities  have  nothing  to  do  with  a 
great  idea.  When  the  wrongs  of  a  generous  race  rise  before  our  legisla- 
tors in  their  seats  in  Parliament  crying  aloud  for  justice,  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  man  to  give  them  a  hearing.  You,  Colonel,  are  not  one  to  turn 
aside  from  the  cry  of  the  helpless." 

Mr.  Marney  paused  for  an  answer ;  the  Colonel  started,  somewhat 
confused.  He  had  been  disturbed  by  the  barking  dog  and  the  boys' 
stampede,  and  he  had  lost  the  thread  of  Mr.  Marney's  remarks. 

"  Oh  !  ah — certainly  not ;  but  I  didn't  get  into  Parliament,  you 
enow.  It  cost  me  a  great  deal  of  money,"  said  the  Colonel,  recovering 
himself;  "  I  have  not  paid  it  all  off  yet." 

"  Michael  takes  it  all  to  heart,  as  very  few  people  do,"  said  Mrs. 
Marney  proudly,  looking  up  from  her  crimson  bale  of  wool.  "  If  every- 
body else  did  as  he  wishes,  things  would  be  very  different." 

"Mrs.  Marney  thinks  that,  as  the  wife  of  a  political  writer,  she  has  a 
right  to  her  say,"  said  the  orator  good-naturedly,  and  loftily  accepting 
the  tribute.  "  I  won't  engage  to  maintain  all  your  opinions,  my  dear ; 
but  as  to  making  a  pudding  or  darning  a  stocking,  I  don't  think  there's 
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many  could  give  sounder  advice."  He  said  it  in  a  jaunty  affable  way. 
Mrs.  Marney's  dark  eyes  brightened  with  pleasure ;  the  Colonel  made  a 
courteous  little  bow. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  children  came  scampering  up  with 
the  evening  post ;  the  faithful  little  dog  barking  at  their  heels  as  usual. 

"  Here's  a  letter  for  you,  mamma,"  said  one  little  boy,  "  what  a  funny 
black  letter." 

"  And  here's  a  letter  for  you,  papa,"  said  little  Dermot,  the  youngest. 

"  I've  two,  I've  two  pretty  letters,"  said  the  little  girl,  in  French, 
dancing  after  them,  and  she  gave  them  both  to  the  old  lady,  who  pulled 
out  her  glasses  to  read  the  addresses. 

"  Why,  you  silly  little  child,  that  is  for  Monsieur  le  Colonel.  "  Ah, 
here  is  Max's  writing,  this  is  for  me.  What  a  shocking  hand  he  writes, 
pattea  de  mouche." 

"  Please  remember  the  postman,"  said  little  Dermot,  holding  out  his 
cap. 

"  Be  off,"  said  his  father,  crossly ;"  and  he  flung  him  a  penny  out  of 
his  pocket  as  he  spoke. 

"  Little  boys  shouldn't  be  allowed  to  ask  for  money,"  said  Madame 
du  Pare,  looking  up  before  beginning  to  read. 

As  for  Mi's.  Marney,  she  had  torn  her  letter  open  and  was  so  utterly 
absorbed  in  it  that  she  did  not  heed  anything  that  was  going  on  round 
about  her.  Another  time  she  might  have  anxiously  followed  her  husband, 
when  he  suddenly  walked  away  crumpling  up  his  correspondence  and 
thrusting  it  into  his  coat-pocket,  but  she  did  not  heed  him,  nor  Madame 
du  Fare's  vehement  exclamations.  "  As  usual  ! "  said  the  old  lady, 
"  Max,  he  put  me  off.  There  is  his  room  ready,  water  in  the  jug,  clean 
sheets  on  his  bed,  Denise  'ave  been  all  the  morning  clearing  ovit  the 
potatoes.  We  take  all  this  trouble,  and  now  he  write  that  he  will  not 
come  till  next  week.  I  shall  turn  him  out  when  he  come.  Oh,  it  is  too 
abominable.  Come,  Marie,  let  us  go  and  tell  Denise  that  she  need  not  give 
herself  any  more  trouble ;"  and  the  old  lady  took  the  little  girl's  hand,  and 
hobbled  off  talking  through  the  darkling  garden,  and  disappeared.  Her 
voice  died  away  scolding  in  the  distance. 

Mrs.  Marney  sat  on,  with  her  head  resting  on  her  hand  and  the  tears 
in  her  great  eyes.  The  Colonel  had  pulled  out  his  glasses  and  was  also 
too  much  absorbed  in  his  correspondence  to  think  of  anything  else.  It 
was  a  disastrous  post.  Mr.  Marney's  tailor's  bill  was  the  least  unwelcome 
letter  of  the  four.  The  pencil  lines  written  by  poor  Susie  in  her  sorrow 
had  reached  mother  ;  Tempy's  indignant  protest  was  in  her  father's  hands. 

The  poor  Colonel  read  it,  re-read  it ;  he  could  not  solve  the  riddle, 
nor  make  up  his  mind  what  was  to  be  done.  "  Tut,  tut,  tut !  "  he  said, 
beating  his  foot  in  perplexity.  He  had  himself  a  great  admiration  for 
Fanny  Bolsover,  she  had  ruled  his  wife  and  she  now  ruled  him,  it  was 
unlucky  that  she  had  not  got  on  better  with  the  young  folks.  Tempy, 
he  feared,  was  vehement,  and  yet  he  could  not  quite  disregard  all  she 
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said.  He  folded  the  letter  with  great  exactitude,  and  put  it  carefully 
away  in  his  pocket,  then  he  took  it  out  again  and  unfolded  it  once  more. 
The  evening  was  closing  in,  and  he  could  not  see  Mrs.  Marney's  troubled 
face,  nor  the  tears  which  dropped  quickly  on  the  paper  that  was  lying 
in  her  lap — tears  do  not  show  in  the  dark  as  they  do  in  the  sunshine, 
and  men  do  not  guess  as  women  do  at  the  things  which  are  not  put 
into  words.  The  unlucky  Colonel  in  his  perplexity  suddenly  determined 
to  appeal  to  Mrs.  Marney  for  advice — she  was  a  kind  woman,  she  had 
children  of  her  own.  She  would  understand  a  girl's  feelings  where  he 
was- at  fault.  It  was  an  inopportune  moment  that  he  chose,  poor  man, 
to  open  his  heart  to  his  new-made  friend.  He  began,  deliberately  at 
first,  and  speaking,  I  fear,  to  very  inattentive  ears — "  Mrs.  Marney  ! 
may  I  have  a  few  minutes'  conversation  with  you  ?  I  have  no  right,  I 
know,  to  trouble  you  with  my  affairs,  but  perhaps  you,  who  are  kind- 
ness itself,  will  excuse  ...  I  have,  alas !  no  right  to  ask  anyone  to 
advise  me  now"  he  said,  in  a  plaintive  voice.  (He  forgot  that  the  late  Mrs. 
Dymond  had  been  the  last  person  he  ever  applied  to  in  a  difficulty.) 
"  You,"  he  went  on,  "  are  a  mother,  a  good,  devoted  mother  .  .  ." 
Then  he  stopped  short,  quite  frightened  by  the  sudden  outburst  he  had 
unwittingly  called  forth  ;  he  looked  up,  and  the  words  failed  him,  and 
he  saw  for  the  first  time  that  she  was  in  distress. 

"  Oh,  do  not  speak  to  me  like  that.  No,  no,  not  that,  not  that,"  she 
said,  with  a  sudden  irrepressible  flood  of  tears.  "  Oh  !  do  not  say  such 
things  to  me.  See,  Colonel  Dymond,  my  child  wants  me,  and  I  cannot 
go  to  her,  she  is  in  trouble  and  I  can  do  nothing  to  help  her ;"  and  the  poor 
over-wrought  woman  hid  her  face  in  her  two  hands  that  were  trembling. 

The  Colonel  was  startled ;  he  was  a  kind-hearted  man,  he  was  quite 
taken  aback  by  such  trouble. 

"  Oh,  it  is  a  cruel  thing  to  part  from  one's  children,"  she  went  on, 
choking  her  grief  and  recovering  herself  little  by  little.  "  Everything 
comes  in  to  divide  one  in  after  days  .  .  .  How  can  I  go  to  my  poor 
darling  1  Where  is  the  money  to  take  me  ]  How  can  I  leave  my  home  ? 
Oh  !  Colonel,  I  sent  her  to  her  father's  people,  thinking  I  had  done  for 
the  best ;  but  it  is  never  the  same,  never  the  same."  And  she  looked 
up  piteously,  with  dark  eyes  shining  through  her  tears. 

The  Colonel  sat  listening  and  very  confused,  and  yet  not  unsympa- 
thising  in  his  confusion ;  he  began  gently  patting  the  iron  table  by  way 
of  soothing  the  poor  lady  ;  two  trains  of  thought  were  going  on  together 
in  his  head,  an  unusual  thing  for  the  simple-minded  man.  In  all  his  sym- 
pathy for  her  he  was  still  pondering  over  his  own  perplexities.  Yes,  she  was 
right  about  the  children.  She  had  helped  him  unconsciously  to  make 
up  his  mind,  and  he  now  began  to  wonder  if  he  could  do  anything  to 
help  her  .  .  .  He  wanted  to  see  her  face  smiling  and  unruffled  as  usual, 
not  all  changed,  stained,  suffused  as  now.  He  felt  very  shy  for  a 
Colonel,  but  he  presently  began — "  Will  you  excuse  me,  Mrs.  Marney,  if 
I  speak  plainly  to  you.  I  can  unfortunately  do  very  little  for  anybody 
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else.  I  seem  to  be  always  going  to  others  for  assistance,  and  you  have 
helped  me  more  than  you  have  any  idea  of;  but  there  is  one  way,  at 
least,  in  which,  perhaps,  you  would  let  me  simplify  your  difficulties,  and 
if — if  a  small  advance,  say  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds,  would  be  convenient 
for  your  journey,  would  you  give  me  the  pleasure  of  feeling  that  for  once 
I  have  been  of  some  little  use  to  a  friend  ? "  He  laid  his  hand  on  hers 
as  he  spoke,  and  she  with  a  sudden  grateful  impulse  caught  it  and  raised 
it  to  her  lips. 

"  Oh,  how  good  you  are !  "  said  she. 

"  A  mere  trifle — a  mere  nothing ! "  said  the  Colonel.  "  I  have  a 
daughter  myself.  Here  is  Mr.  Marney  coming.  I  will  go  for  the  notes 
at  once,"  he  added,  "  and  I  beg  you  will  not  say  another  word,  indeed  the 
obligation  is  mine."  He  hurried  past  Mr.  Marney,  with  a  friendly  sign, 
as  he  walked  towards  the  house.  Mrs.  Marney's  grateful  eyes  seemed 
to  look  into  his  ;  her  grateful  voice  to  be  in  his  ears. 

When  the  Colonel  returned,  with  the  notes  in  an  envelope,  he  found 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marney  still  standing  together  where  he  had  left  them ; 
they  were  waiting  for  him  and  talking  eagerly.  He  had  hoped  that  she 
might  have  kept  the  transaction  to  herself,  but  she  had  evidently  been 
telling  her  husband. 

The  Colonel  was  shy  and  held  back  for  a  moment,  but  Marney 
certainly,  perhaps  from  habit,  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  made  things 
easy  for  all  parties. 

"  Colonel ! "  he  said,  with  emotion,  flinging  back  his  coat,  "  I  am  a 
man  of  few  words,  but  as  long  as  I  live  I  shall  never  forget  your  good- 
ness to  my  poor  wife  and  her  girl.  Thanks  to  you,  we  shall  both\>Q  able 
to  hurry  over  to  our  poor  child  in  her  trouble.  You  have  done  a  noble 
action,  sir,  and  one  that  you  will  like  to  remember  when  you  are  your- 
self upon  your — a — looking  back  at  your  past  life." 

Whatever  his  future  reflections  might  be,  the  poor  Colonel  seemed 
very  uncomfortable  at  the  present  moment;  when  Marney  held  out 
his  hand,  he  did  not  immediately  put  the  money  into  it,  but  merely 
shook  the  outstretched  palm.  Then  going  up  to  Mrs.  Marney  he  said 
"  Good-night  and  thank  you  "  in  a  low  voice,  and  raising  in  turn  her  hand 
to  his  lips,  he  respectfully  kissed  it,  leaving  the  paper  in  her  fingers. 
She  did  not  speak — she  looked  at  him  with  a  curious,  puzzled,  grateful 
expression  in  her  beautiful  eyes,  and  he  walked  quickly  away. 

"  There  goes  a  good,  honest,  well-conditioned  old  gentleman,"  said 
Marney,  approvingly.  "  How  much  is  there,  Mary,  and  where  are  you 
going  to  put  the  money  ? " 

"  I  shall  take  care  of  it,  you  may  be  sure,"  said  Mary,  smiling,  and 
slipping  the  envelope  into  her  pocket. 

"  You  had  better  let  me  keep  the  notes  for  you,"  said  Marney  (and 
he  spoke  in  perfect  good  faith)  ;  "  perhaps  there  may  be  more  than  we 
shall  want  for  the  journey.  How  much  did  he  promise  you,  Polly  ? "  She 
hesitated  still. 
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"  I  think  he  said  f — fifteen,"  she  answered,  looking  at  him  in  doubt. 
"  Why  do  you  want  the  money  now,  dear  ?  " 

Marney  turned,  and  with  a  sullen  stare,  "  Make  haste,"  said  he. 
"  Don't  keep  me  waiting." 

"  Let  us  go  to  the  light,  dear,  and  count  them,"  she  said  tremulously, 
still  feeling  in  her  pocket. 

When  they  got  into  the  room,  Mrs.  Marney,  with  a  pale  face,  gave 
the  envelope  to  her  husband,  who  exclaimed  cheerfully — "  The  old 
fellow  is  better  than  his  word — there  are  four  hundred-franc  notes, 
Polly— 16^.— hurrah  for  the  Colonel !  " 

And  then,  when  she  was  alone  once  more,  poor  Mary,  still  with  a  pale 
face  and  feeling  as  if  she  were  a  thief  in  the  night,  pulled  out  one  last 
hundred-franc  note,  which  she  had  kept  back  from  her  husband,  and  she 
looked  at  it,  and  hid  it  away  carefully  between  the  leaves  of  her  Bible. 
Later  in  the  evening,  she  went  upstairs  to  the  bare  room  where  her  two  boys 
lay  sleeping,  and  sat  down  by  the  big  bed,  looking  wistfully  at  the  little 
round  brown  chubby  heads.  They  were  like  their  father,  and  yet  they 
reminded  her  somehow  of  her  own  people  too.  Little  Michael  turned  and 
opened  his  brown  eyes  wide,  smiled  at  her,  and  then  dropped  to  sleep 
once  more;  little  Dermot  lay  sunk  warm  in  the  pillow.  Oh,  might  they 
grow  up  good  men,  upright,  truth-fearing  men,  not  as  she  was,  not  as 
their  father  was ;  her  husband  whom  she  loved  with  all  her  heart's 
passionate  devotion,  but  whose  faults  were  clear  to  her  aching  eyes.  She 
prayed  for  common-place  things  for  her  children,  not  for  heroic  achieve- 
ments, but  for  daily  virtues,  hard  work,  truth,  uprightness.  "  Mamma, 
mamma,"  said  little  Michael,  struggling  to  break  through  the  spell  of 
sleep  that  divided  him  from  her. 

"  My  darling,  my  darling,"  answered  the  poor  mother  softly,  so  as 
not  to  arouse  him,  and  she  bent  over  him,  and  once  more  her  tears 
flowed,  but  they  were  gentle  and  more  happy. 

Then  she  went  down-stairs  to  make  her  arrangements  with  Madame, 
and  the  two  stood  talking  on  the  landing,  and  recapitulating  all  the 
details  of  the  daily  history,  the  soup  for  the  little  boys,  the  directions  for 
the  washerwoman,  the  girl  who  was  to  come  in  during  Mrs.  Marney's 
absence.  Mrs.  Marney  fetched  her  hundred-franc  note ;  it  was  to  pay 
for  these  necessary  expenses,  and  also  for  a  certain  proportion  of  rent 
that  was  owing.  The  moon  rose,  and  the  two  dark  figures  prosed  on 
and  on  in  the  moonlight. 

"  Well,  I  would  not  cross  the  sea,  not  even  for  my  good-for- 
nothing  Max,"  said  Madame,  "  but  you  are  right  to  go  ;  and  do  not  be 
uneasy  about  your  children.  Has  Monsieur  Marney  gone  to  the  station 
to  make  arrangements  ]  I  will  not  wait  up  any  longer ;  at  my  age  one 
is  weary  when  the  night  comes." 

"  I  wonder  he  is  not  back,"  said  Mrs.  Marney. 

"  It  is  a  long  way  to  the  station,"  said  Madame,  "  Good- night  and 
good-bye." 
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Mrs.  Marney  said  only  "  Good-night,"  and  she  went  and  stood  at  the 
window,  watching.  The  moon  was  streaming,  and  the  dark  clouds 
were  drifting  and  hurrying  along  the  sky ;  the  clock  struck  eleven.  She 
went  and  fetched  a  shawl  and  wrapped  it  close  round  her  and  sat  down 
at  the  window  again ;  after  a  time  she  fell  asleep  and  woke  up  as  the 
clock  struck  one,  and  then  hour  after  hour  passed  and  struck  as  she 
waited. 

And  then  in  the  early  morning  Marney  had  come  home,  declaring 
he  had  been  robbed ;  he  had  been  cheated,  he  said,  and  then  suddenly 
he  became  piteous,  contrite,  abject  in  his  entreaties  for  forgiveness. 
On  his  way  to  the  station  he  had  turned  into  a  cafe,  and  there  met  a 
patriotic  acquaintance  who,  alas,  persuaded  him  to  look  in  for  an  hour 
at  a  place  not  far  off  where,  unluckily  for  Marney,  one  of  those  fatal 
greens  plains  was  spread  where  dice  are  sown  and  bitter  crops  are 
reaped.  He  was  tempted,  and,  as  usual,  instantly  succumbed.  When  he 
came  away  in  the  early  dawn  one  five-franc  piece  was  all  that  remained 
of  the  Colonel's  advance. 

And  then,  as  usual,  Mary,  after  being  angry,  forgave  him,  making 
some  absurd  excuses  to  herself ;  and  having  forgiven  him,  the  next  thing 
was  that  she  tried  to  console  her  heart-broken  husband  as  he  lay  with 
his  head  comfortably  buried  in  the  sofa  cushions.  Poor  thing  !  what 
a  life  would  hers  have  been  had  she  not  been  able  to  forgive.  He  was 
ruined,  he  said.  It  had  been  of  vital  importance  to  him  to  get  to 
London ;  he  deserved  it  all,  he  sobbed.  As  he  became  more  desperate 
she  was  more  pitiful.  Would  he  go  even  now  ]  Would  he  fetch  Susy 
away  and  bring  her  back  ?  There  were  fifty  francs  still  left,  which  she 
had  kept  back  for  the  children's  expenses.  Madame  had  the  money,  but 
she  would  get  it  back,  and  so  Marney  allowed  himself  to  be  consoled  and 
sent  off  on  his  way. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
"TELL  ME  WHY  SUSANNA'S  FAIR." 

THE  Colonel  meanwhile  had  passed  a  good  night,  he  woke  up  thinking 
with  pleasure  of  the  chance  by  which  he  had  been  able  to  come  to  the 
help  of  this  worthy  couple.  Marney  made  '  too  much  of  a  very  simple 
action,  but,  after  all,  gratitude  was  a  rare  commodity.  He  had  written 
a  letter  to  his  children,  in  which  he  had  tried  by  dignity  of  language  to 
conceal  what  some  people  might  deem  weak  compliance.  It  is  often 
difficult  to  tell  why  one  does  one  thing  more  than  another,  or  to  realise 
what  slight  impulses  drive  the  whole  fabric  of  existence  in  one  or 
another  direction.  A  chance  question  or  association,  one  person  or 
another  coming  into  the  room,  trifles  scarcely  to  be  weighed  in  the 
balance  of  daily  life,  seem  to  lead  to  such  unexpected  conclusions.  It 
was  the  tone  of  Mrs.  Marney's  voice,  more  than  anything  she  had  said, 
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which  had  brought  conviction  to  the  Colonel.  He  went  back  to  his  com- 
fortable room,  sat  down  in  his  arm-chair,  re-read  his  letters  with  great 
deliberation,  and  all  the  time  he  seemed  to  hear  her  plaintive  voice, 
"  Others  may  do  their  best,  but  it  isn't  the  same."  The  Colonel  was  a 
serious  man,  who  always  took  things  seriously  ;  he  paused  for  a  minute 
and  then  he  began  to  write. 

"  MY  DEAR  TEMPY, — I  was  painfully  surprised  by  the  contents  of 
your  letter  of  the  24th,  which  I  have  received  only  this  evening.  You 
write,  my  dear  Tempy,  as  if  you  were  not  aware  that  my  chief  object  in 
life  must  be  to  promote  my  children's  welfare,  as  far  as  in  my  power 
lies.  My  health  required  change,  and  I  hoped  it  might  have  been  a 
pleasant  arrangement  for  all  parties,  for  you  and  your  brother  as  well 
as  for  your  aunts,  if  I  asked  Bolsover  to  receive  you  both  during  my 
absence.  That  this  arrangement  should  have  resulted  in  dissatisfaction 
on  your  part  greatly  disappoints  me.  Your  aunts  are  not  aware  of  your 
painful  feelings,  and  write  of  you  both  with  the  warmest  affection.  They 
are  very  superior  women ;  your  poor  mother  had  the  highest  opinion  of 
them  and  of  your  uncle  Bolsover.  I  should  be  indeed  grieved  if  any 
estrangement  arose  in  your  minds  towards  such  near  relations.  After 
some  deliberation  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  will  be  best, 
under  the  circumstances,  that  you  should  not  wait  for  my  return,  which 
may  be  delayed,  and  that  you  and  your  brother  should  join  me  here.  I 
am  writing  to  Caroline  Bolsover  by  this  post,  to  tell  her  of  my  change  of 
plans,  and  giving  no  special  reason  beyond  my  protracted  stay  at  Paris. 
My  present  landlady,  Madame  du  Pare,  has  not  room  to  take  you  in, 
but  a  suitable  apartment  will  easily  be  found.  I  need  not  add  that  I 
should  not  require  you  either  to  scrub  or  to  live  upon  dry  bread,  though 
I  have  less  pleasure  in  welcoming  you,  my  dear  child,  than  I  might  have 
had  if  you  had  earned  this  '  treat,'  as  I  think  I  may  call  it,  by  cheerful 
acquiescence  in  my  wishes,  but  nevertheless  it  will  be  a  real  pleasure  to 
me  to  have  you  with  me  again,  and  I  trust  that  no  more  occasion  for 
complaint  will  arise — either  on  your  part  or  that  of 

"  Your  affectionate  father, 

"  JOHN  DYMOND. 

"  I  am  sorry  for  poor  Charles's  troubles.  A  young  man  cannot  be  too 
careful  in  the  choice  of  his  associates.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  wise 
plan  to  remove  him  at  once  from  evil  influences.  Let  us  hope  his  muse 
will  not  permanently  suffer  from  the  loss  of  the  verses." 

The  Colonel  was  pleased  with  his  composition,  and  had  taken  it  to 
the  post,  and  was  coming  back  in  a  cheerful,  well-satisfied  frame  of  mind, 
when,  to  his  surprise,  he  met  Mrs.  Marney,  whom  he  imagined  far  away 
on  her  way  to  Paris,  quietly  walking  under  her  big  sunshade  up  the  village 
street^with  her  little  boys  on  either  side  of  her.  She  was  dressed  in  black  ; 
she  was  carrying  a  letter ;  she  looked  very  pale,  but  she  suddenly  flushed 
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crimson  when  she  saw  him,  and  stopped  short,  waiting  for  him  to  come 
up  to  her. 

"  Not  gone  !  "  said  the  Colonel.  "  I  thought  you  were  off  this  morn- 
ing early." 

"  No,  Marney  is  gone/'  she  said,  faltering  and  very  much  agitated. 
"  He  could  not — we  could  not. . .  Oh,  Colonel  Dymond !  how  can  I  explain? 
There  was  so  much  to  be  done — more  than  I  can  tell  you — more  than 
I  knew  of  yesterday.  I  gave  up  my  share.  It  has  been  a  cruel  disap- 
pointment," and  her  eyes  filled  up.  "  He  is  gone — alone;  he  will  bring 
her  back  to  me."  Then  she  said,  "  Don't  think  me  ungrateful ;  please  say 
this  much,  though  I  feel  as  if  we  had  ill  requited  your  goodness ;  "  and 
she  stood  confused,  and,  with  her  beautiful  eyes  cast  down,  she  did  not 
seem  able  to  face  the  Colonel's  gaze. 

Colonel  Dymond  was  easily  led,  but  he  was  also  a  strict-minded  man, 
and  he  answered  drily,  for  he  was  disappointed. 

"  I  am  sorry  you  were  not  able  to  carry  out  the  purpose  for  which  I 
advanced  that  small  sum,  Mrs.  Marney ;  it  was  intended  for  your  conve- 
nience. You  owe  me  no  account ;  "  and  then,  without  another  word,  he 
walked  stiffly  away  along  the  hot  sunshiny  road,  while  poor  Mrs.  Marney, 
still  holding  the  boys  in  each  hand,  passed  on,  chilled  and  with  a  heavy 
heart. 

Poor  soul !  for  her  was  the  shame,  for  her  the  bitter  disappointment 
and  the  brunt  of  opinion.  At  last,  it  seemed  to  her  like  some  dream  of 
something  that  had  happened  before.  She  was  excited,  miserable. 

Poor  Mary  felt  that  the  Colonel  avoided  her  more  and  more.  When 
she  met  him  in  the  garden  he  wished  her  a  cold  good-morning  and  went  on 
his  way,  instead  of  establishing  himself  by  her  side  as  he  had  done  hitherto. 
The  poor  soul  felt  as  guilty  as  if  she  herself  had  been  to  blame,  as  if  it  was 
her  fault  that  her  husband  had  failed  her.  She  had  little  by  little  grown 
to  confide  in  her  new  friend,  and  she  missed  him  sorely.  When  she  met 
the  Colonel's  averted  looks  it  gave  her  a  pain  in  her  heart ;  she  felt  as  if 
Mick  was  more  to  blame  in  some  way  if  the  Colonel  was  angry,  and  once, 
seeing  him  turn  up  a  side  path  to  avoid  her,  she  sent  the  little  boys  run- 
ning after  him  to  beg  him  to  wait.  He  waited,  and  allowed  her  to  come 
up  to  him.  He  could  not  help  admiring  her,  even  then,  vexed  as  he  was ; 
she  looked  so  beautiful,  so  beseeching,  as  she  advanced  along  the  straggling 
little  walk. 

"  I  can't  bear  it  any  longer,  Colonel,"  she  said,  half  laughing,  but 
bitterly  in  earnest.  "  You  have  been  such  a  true,  kind  friend  that  your 
displeasure  is  a  load  on  my  heart,  that  is  all  I  want  to  say.  Believe  me, 
I  would  have  given  twenty  pounds,  twenty  times  over,  had  it  been  mine 
that  this  should  not  have  occurred." 

He  was  somewhat  mollified,  but  he  did  not  quite  relent.  "  You  owe 
me  no  account,"  he  repeated. 

It  was  all  she  could  get  from  him,  and  yet  she  was  glad  she  had 
tried  to  set  matters  right,  when  next  day  he  came  once  more  and  walked 
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by  her  side  for  a  few  minutes,  talking  more  like  himself.     Mary  too  was 
more  like  herself. 

"  I  have  heard  from  them,"  said  Mrs.  Marney,  with  a  happy  face. 
"  They  will  be  here  to-morrow  morning.  Madame,  I  am  expecting  my 
daughter." 

"  So  much  the  better,"  says  Madame,  drily.  "  I  hope  she  will  not 
behave  in  the  way  everybody  else  does  and  change  her  mind  at  the  last." 

Madame,  too,  had  frozen  ever  since  that  unlucky  night  when  Mrs. 
Marney  had  taken  back  her  fifty  francs  and  given  up  her  journey  so 
mysteriously. 

But  next  morning,  when  the  travellers  arrived,  Mrs.  Marney's  delight 
and  happiness  were  irresistible.  This  was  no  culprit  asking  forgiveness, 
but  a  proud  and  happy  woman  claiming  their  sympathy.  Mrs.  Marney 
met  them  at  the  gate  where  the  carriage  stopped  in  the  sunshine,  and  then 
the  mother  and  daughter  ware  tight  clasped  in  one  another's  arms. 

Madame  was  at  her  window ;  Colonel  Dymond  was  smoking  under 
the  acacia  tree  as  the  Marneys  passed  by.  He  thought  he  had  rarely 
seen  a  prettier  sight  than  the  little  procession.  The  mother  and  daughter 
were  walking  arm-in-arm,  looking  so  entirely  united  and  one,  that  he 
wondered  that  they  could  ever  have  been  apart.  He  thought  the  girl 
seemed  perfectly  charming ;  she  had  a  certain  prim  delicate  grace  in  place 
of  her  mother's  somewhat  easy-going  manner.  She  looked  sad,  and  her 
black  dress  told  its  story;  she  was  dusty  and  tired  after  her  night's 
journey,  but  all  this  could  not  alter  her  sweet  triumph  of  girlhood ;  her 
complexion  was  dazzling,  her  bright  eyes  were  alight. 

She  was  looking  up  with  that  perfect  trust  and  reliance  which  a  child 
feels  for  its  parent,  and  the  mother  was  gazing  into  her  sweet  face  with 
the  proud  confidence  a  mother  feels  in  her  child.  I  do  not  know  that 
these  two  loved  each  other  more  than  most  mothers  and  daughters,  but 
their  often  partings  and  long  separations  made  their  feelings  more  evident 
when  they  met  at  last. 

"  Here  she  is,  Colonel  Dymond,"  said  Mrs.  Marney,  stopping  short 
when  she  saw  him.  "  Susy  knows  all  your  kindness  to  me." 

"  I  am  very  proud  to  be  so  introduced,"  said  the  Colonel,  with  a 
smile. 

And  so  Susanna  had  got  her  wish,  and  was  at  home,  and  Mary  Marney 
could  watch  her  with  loving  eyes  as  the  girl  came  and  went  about  the 
place.  It  filled  the  elder  woman  with  strange  pride  and  delight  to  see 
how  pretty  her  child  was  grown,  how  charming  she  was  in  all  her  ways. 
Sometimes,  if  she  looked  at  her  and  smiled  and  Susy  smiled  back,  the 
faces  looking  into  each  other  might  have  been  the  same  face  softened 
and  reflected  in  the  waters  of  a  pool.  A  sudden  brightness  would 
come  into  the  girl's  eyes  as  she  met  her  mother's  look,  and  she  nodded 
with  a  pretty  little  spontaneous  gesture.  She  looked  a  little  sallow  and 
sleepy  when  she  was  not  speaking,  but  then  again,  when  the  people  she 
cared  for  came  to  her  and  the  things  she  liked,  her  face  would  light  up 
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and  her  eyebrows  would  arch  into  new  expression.  She  seemed  a 
different  person  touched  to  a  different  life.  The  mother  was  the 
handsomer  of  the  two,  but  she  had  not  the  sweet  looks  and  tones  of  the 
young  girl. 

This  was  the  conclusion  Colonel  Dymond  came  to  next  day  when  he 
met  them  all  in  the  garden  as  usual.  After  a  very  few  minutes'  talk — so 
it  seemed  to  him — Miss  Susy  started  up  and  announced  that  she  was 
going  down  to  the  village  with  Mikey  and  Dermot. 

"  Are  you  going  down  to  the  village  again,  Susy?"  said  the  elder 
lady.  "  You  must  be  tired,  you  have  been  about  all  day,  and  all  yester- 
day you  were  travelling." 

"  I'm  not  a  bit  tired,  mamma,"  said  the  girl.  "  I  wish  you  would 
come  with  us." 

"  I  can't  come.  I — I  have  some  letters  to  write,"  said  Mrs.  Marney, 
who  had  as  yet  tried  to  conceal  from  her  daughter  some  of  the  make- 
shifts of  the  establishment. 

"You  have  always  got  letters,  mamma,"  said  Susy,  smiling;  "who 
do  you  write  to  ? " 

The  mother  sighed  and  then  smiled — she  was,  in  truth,  an  impatient 
woman  drilled  to  patience  by  long  habit.  The  daughter  had  lived  peace- 
fully hitherto  among  peaceful  people  in  a  distant  place.  Her  gifts,  such 
as  they  were,  had  come  to  her  from  nature,  not  from  that  cruel  second 
nature  which  is  the  experience  of  life. 

"  Well,  then,  I'm  tired,"  said  Mrs.  Marney,  laughing.  "  I  wonder 
you  are  not,  Susy." 

"  Ah,  she  don't  want  to  sit  and  rest,"  said  Madame  du  Pare,  putting 
down  her  coffee-cup.  She  had  come  out  for  ten  minutes'  chat  with  her 
lodgers.  "My  dear  Madame,  she  won't  demand  stools  or  arm-chairs 
for  thirty  years  to  come.  They  are  for  decrepid  old  patraques,  like 
myself." 

"  You,  madam  !  What  do  you  call  me,  then  ? "  said  Mrs.  Marney, 
smiling  and  looking  very  handsome. 

"  I  beg  that  you,  Polly,  will  keep  about  long  enough  to  see  to  your 
duties,"  said  Marney,  by  way  of  a  joke ;  "  or  I  shall  have  to  look  out 
for  your  successor,  *ny  dear." 

Susanna's  cheeks  were  burning,  her  soft  dark  eyes  were  looking 
indignation.  To  hear  her  beloved  beautiful  mamma,  the  goddess  of  her 
girlish  imagination,  so  spoken  to,  filled  her  with  a  strange  intolerant 
anger.  She  had  scarcely  known  her  stepfather  until  now,  and  the  moi'e 
she  knew  him  the  more  she  shrank  from  him  and  his  ways  and  his 
speeches.  Her  mother  had  always  come  alone  to  Crossham,  where 
Susy's  early  years  had  been  passed  with  the  kind  old  grandfather  who 
was  gone  now  :  sometimes  Mr.  Marney  had  appeared  for  an  hour  to  fetch 
his  wife.  Mr.  Holcombe's  old-fashioned  dignity  and  distance  had  over- 
awed him  on  these  occasions.  Susanna  had  been  sorry  for  him.  He 
had  seemed  stiff  and  shy,  but  more  to  his  stepdaughter's  fastidious  taste 
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than  now  when  he  was  "  at  home,"  as  people  say,  and  all  restraint  was 
gone.  Susanna  had  been  brought  up  in  a  somewhat  rigid  school.  She 
could  have  grown  accustomed  in  time  to  his  smoke,  his  free  and  easy  ways ; 
but  what  she  could  not  get  used  to  was  the  tone  which  he  used  to  her 
mother, — her  sweet  beautiful  mother,  for  whose  presence  she  had  longed 
ever  since  she  was  a  little  child  first  parted  from  her  side.  Mary 
Marney  had  always  seemed  like  some  angel  to  her  young  daughter. 
•  Susanna  had  inherited  from  Mary  herself  a  turn  for  hero-worship,  a 
certain  faith  in  those  she  loved  which  idealised  them  and  made  them 
more  than  mortal.  Now  she  was  living  in  a  daily  bewilderment.  It 
was  but  a  few  hours  since  she  had  first  come,  and  already  a  hundred 
doubts  were  in  her  mind.  She  was  not  disappointed  in  her  mother ;  but 
she  could  not  understand  her  :  she  loved  her  more  than  she  had  ever  done, 
but  she  was  not  satisfied,  and  she  seemed  to  know  her  less. 

"Is  mamma  happy?"  she  asked  herself;  "can  she  be  happy,  ah! 
now  that  I  am  come  to  her,  my  love  must  make  her  happy."  This,  at 
least,  might  be  granted. 

It  seemed  so  little  to  ask  for,  but  that  little  was  not  in  her  life's  con- 
ditions ;  other  and  greater  blessings  might  be  Susanna's,  but  not  this  one. 

She  wanted  all  her  mother's  heart,  and  there  between  them  stood 
Marney  with  his  odious  blinking  handsome  face,  his  free  and  easy  ways ; 
there  scrambled  the  little  boys  with  their  wild  heels  and  clamour,  there 
came  the  daily  cares,  the  hours  crowded  with  sordid  laborious  tasks. 
Was  this  the  life  her  mother  had  been  leading  all  these  years — the  life 
that  absorbed  her  so  utterly  ?  Poverty  was  nothing :  Susy  had  been  used 
to  simple  ways  in  her  grandfather's  house;  but  these  shifts,  these  in- 
sincerities, these  unpaid-for  luxuries,  the  duns,  the  bills,  the  expedients 
which  had  never  been  dreamt  of  until  now,  all  these  things  were  now  to  be 
a  part  of  Susy's  daily  experience.  All  this  was  in  her  mind  as  she  turned 
away  from  the  group  under  the  acacia  tree.  There  they  sat :  there  was 
the  sky  again  all  peaceful  as  if  no  ache  existed  beneath  its  couleur  de  rose. 
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USY'S  room  was  over  the  sitting- 
4      room,    and    looked    towards    the 
)     garden.      It  was   a  narrow,  little 
whitewashed    slip.     The    bed  was 
hung  with  yellow   curtains,   that 
were  fastened  to  a  gilt  crown  sus- 
pended from  the  ceiling ;  there  was 
a  marble  washstand,  with  a  looking- 
glass  with  one  Cyclops  eye  reflect- 
ing the  light;  there  was  a  wooden 
chest  of  drawers,  and  a  trunk  con- 
taining   her    modest    possessions; 
and  a  peg  or  two,  from  which  hung 
Susy's  cloak  and  her  black  bonnet 
with   its  long  veil ;  as  the   breeze 
came   blowing    through   the   open 
window    the   veil    gently   floated. 
There  was  also  an  arm-chair  with 
four  straight  legs  and  a  huge  yellow 
paunch ;  a  little  pair  of  red  slippei  s 
stood  against  the  bed.   The  walls  were  quite  bare,  except  for  a  little  pencil 
drawing  of  the  dear  old  rectory.     The  room  itself  opened  upon  a  wide 
landing,  which  was  used  for  many  purposes,  as  a  store  for  washing  lines, 
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for  potato  sacks,  piles  of  firewood,  and,  besides  all  this  it  contained 
various  ladders  and  trap-doors  and  long  poles.  Susy,  who  had  got  up 
earl/  one  morning  soon  after  her  arrival,  was  startled  by  a  faint  scream, 
and,  opening  her  door,  found  an  unexpected  pair  of  neat  black  legs 
suspended  mid-air  from  a  ladder  which  had  been  let  down  from  the 
ceiling. 

'•  'Elp  !  'elp  !  "  says  Madame's  voice,  somewhat  muffled,  from  above. 
"  Denise,  venez!  I  am  lost;  I  cannot  get  down.  Ah  !  who  is  it — is  it  you, 
Miss  Susy  1  Come  up,  careful,  and  guide  my  feet.  Ah  !  that  is  right. 
Thank  you,"  says  Madame,  once  landed  from  the  ladder,  panting  and  shak- 
ing herself.  "  That  good-for-nothing  Max,  it  is  all  'im.  He  will  not  'ave 
the  apples  in  his  atelier — such  fancies  !  I  went  up  to  see  if  there  was  room 
in  the  grenier,  and  I  lost  my  poor  old  head." 

"  Had  you  been  there  long  ]  "  said  Susy. 

"  An  age,"  said  Madame  mysteriously.  "  I  have  scream  for  an  age. 
You  'ave  save  my  life." 

Madame  mu;t  have  had  good  nerves,  for  she  soon  recovered  her 
breath  and  her  composure,  and  she  invited  Susy  to  accompany  her  on 
her  explorations.  Madame  led  the  way  downstairs,  the  neatest  imaginable 
little  Rembrandt-like  figure  in  her  white  cap  and  black  skirts.  "  Was  it 
not  a  well-built  handsome  house  1 "  she  said.  "  Her  poor  'usban'  had 
planned  it  all.  It  was  hers  now ;  it  would  all  belong  to  Max  some  day 
— he  was  her  only  son." 

"  Is  he  a  painter  ?  "  said  Sasy. 

"  No  ;  he  is  a  graver  on  steel.  This  is  where  he  work,"  said  Madame, 
as  she  opened  the  great  door  of  the  atelier  with  pride  and  led  the  way 
into  a  huge  room  with  a  big  window,  built  out  into  the  garden.  It  was 
more  like  a  barn  than  anything  else.  It  was  furnished  in  the  simplest, 
roughest  way ;  but  there  was  something  which  gave  a  touch  of  life  and  of 
romance  to  it  all,  to  the  odds  and  ends,  the  plaster  casts,  the  photographs 
upon  the  walls ;  to  the  old  orange  curtain  swinging  across  the  window  ; 
it  was  the  something  which  belongs  to  all  that  concerns  those  mystical 
worlds  of  art,  those  dreams,  eternal,  of  life  which  passes  away. 

Madame,  who  had  some  perception  under  her  frill  nightcap,  secretly 
wished  for  .Max  to  make  a  drawing  of  the  young  Life  now  walking  into 
his  great  shabby  atelier.  The  slanting  stream  of  morning  came  dazzling 
from  the  high  window  into  the  girl's  face,  and  as  she  moved  aside  she  found 
Madame's  blinking  eyes  approvingly  fixed  upon  her. 

"  Ah !  you  should  know  my  son,"  said  Madame,  who  did  not  beat 
about  the  bush  ;  "  he  want  to  marry ;  he  is  a  good  boy,  very  'andsome, 
not  like  me.  He  take  after  his  poor  fazzer." 

"  And  is  your  son  engaged  to  be  married  ?  "  Susy  asked. 

"  No,"  says  Madame ;  "  I  have  not  yet  found  the  lady.  He  say  to 
me,  '  Mamma,  find  me  a  wife  if  you  will,  but  she  must  'ave  a  dot.  I  'ave 
seen  you  and  my  poor  papa  in  such  torment  and  difficulty  for  money  that 
I  will  not  marry  without  a  dot.  I  should  wish  my  wife  to  'ave  a  car- 
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riage,  if  possible.     This  house  is  so  far  from  the  barriere  I '     It  is  reason- 
able, is  it  not,  and  well  said  ?  " 

"  Very  reasonable,  indeed,"  said  Susy,  laughing.  She  did  not  ^take 
interest  enough  in  M.  Max  to  be  shocked  by  Madame's  very  matter-of- 
fact  explanations. 

"  Max  he  works  &  I'eau  forte,"  continued  Madame,  beginning  to 
dust  and  straighten.  "  He  have  worked  for  all  the  best  houses  ;  he  have 
made  pictures  for  Mr.  Charles  Blanc.  Look,  that  is  his  table,"  and  she 
pointed  to  a  business-like-looking  table  in  a  window  shaded  by  a  slanting 
frame  through  which  the  light  came  softened  by  silver  paper.  All  the 
many  murderous  appliances  of  the  peaceful  art — daggers,  stilettos, 
sharpened  blades  and  piercing  points — were  heaped  in  the  tray;  the 
dabbers  lay  together,  the  oil-pots  and  acids  stood  in  a  row  along  a  shelf 
against  the  wall.  A  sort  of  iron  oven  had  been  erected  near  the  fire- 
place, to  which  Madame  proudly  pointed.  "  Those  are  the  hot  plates ; 
you  could  not  touch  them  when  the  gas  is  turned  on.  The  extravagant ! 
He  buy  that  pretty  piano  only  last  year.  He  is  never  here  to  touch 
upon  it.  Do  you  like  music  ?  You  can  come  when  you  like  to  play." 

Susy's  eyes  brighten  at  this  permission. 

"  You  need  not  be  afraid  to  come — Max  'ave  not  been  near  the  place 
for  two  month.  That  is  his  portrait — wicked,  good-for-nothing  ;  "  and 
she  pointed  to  a  charcoal  head  curling  from  the  wall  where  it  had 
been  fastened  by  a  single  nail.  It  represented  a  long-nosed,  frizzle-headed 
person  with  a  sort  of  grin.  "  It  is  like,"  said  Madame.  "  Ah  !  you 
will  see  he  is  a  'andsome  fellow.  There  are  his  portfolios.  Look,  what 
he  can  do  ;  "  and  while  Madame  ferreted  about  with  dusters  and  spectacles, 
Susy  opened  the  big  portfolio  on  the  chair,  and  began  turning  over  picture 
after  picture,  not  a  little  puzzled  by  some,  delighted  by  others.  She  had 
absolutely  no  experience  or  knowledge  of  art,  but  some  natural  taste.  As 
she  stood  there,  some  one  came  in  afc  the  door ;  it  was  not  the  owner  of 
the  studio,  only  the  lodger — the  Colonel — coming  back  from  his  water- 
cure,  who  now  stood  looking  in,  attracted,  as  most  idle  people  are,  by  an 
open  doorway. 

"  Come  in,  come  in,  Monsieur  le  Colonel,"  says  Madame  hospitably. 
"  Come  and  see  my  son's  work.  You  are  rich ;  you  should  buy  some  of 
his  pictures  to  hang  on  the  walls  of  your  chateaux.  Show  M.  le  Colonel 
what  you  have  in  that  portfolio,  my  dear  child ;"  and  Susy,  instinctively 
turning  accomplice,  pulled  at  the  yellow  curtain  to  keep  out  the  dazzling 
sun,  and  then  began  holding  up  one  engraving  after  another. 

The  Colonel  stood  by  gravely  looking  through  his  glasses.  There 
were  pictures  of  every  sort — portraits,  fancy  pieces,  Holy  Families, 
original  sketches,  and  copies  from  the  old  masters. 

"  This  is  a  very  pretty  picture,"  said  Susy,  holding  up  a  landscape, 
delicately  etched  with  sunlight  and  shade,  and  water  reflecting,  and 
April  clouds  drifting  across  the  sky. 

"  That    is  not  unlike  Tarudale,    where  I  live ;  where  my  children 
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are  at  present,"  said  the  Colonel,  wondering  what  Susy  would  say  ;  "  it 
is  certainly  an  admirable  engraving." 

"  Your  children  ? "  said  Susy,  pausing ;   "  have  you ? " 

He  interrupted  her.  "  My  children  would  not  seem  children  to  you, 
Miss  Holcombe ;  my  son  is  seventeen,  my  daughter  is  sixteen." 

"  And  her  name  is  Tempy,  is  it  not  1  "  cried  Susanna,  clasping  her 
hands,  with  a  look  very  bright  and  then  very  sad.  "  Oh,  I  am  so  glad. 
I  hoped  so  it  might  be  you  when  mamma  told  me  your  name."  And  then 
she  told  him  of  her  meeting  at  the  Castle — of  her  acquaintance  with 
Tempy — of  that  happy  day,  so  short  a  time  ago,  so  long  ago.  Susy  was 
thankful  to  speak  to  anyone  who  seemed  interested,  not  pained,  by  what 
she  had  to  remember.  Her  mother  used  always  to  shrink  from  it  all.  To 
Mrs.  Marney  the  dear  old  grandfather  had  only  seemed  a  judge.  She  had 
never  understood  him.  It  was  a  delight  and  an  ease  of  mind  to  Susy  to 
talk  of  him,  of  his  goodness,  to  so  kind  and  sympathising  a  listener  as  the 
Colonel;  and  then  Tempy,  too,  seemed  a  fresh  bond  between  them. 
Were  they  coming  to  Paris  ?  How  delighted  Susy  was  !  If  Susy  was 
pleased,  her  new  friend  was  not  less  pleased.  The  girl  interested  him 
more  and  more.  What  a  friend  for  Tempy  !  How  glad  he  should  be  to 
bring  them  together  ! 

"  Well,  what  are  you  about  1  you  are  not  looking  at  the  pictures  !  " 
cried  Madame  ;  and  Susy,  recalled  to  her  duty,  held  up  a  new  print. 

"  Here  is  a  very  pretty  one,"  said  she.  "  I  think  this  must  be 
Ruth  and  Naomi." 

"  Yes,  my  dear  child,"  said  the  old  lady,  coming  up  and  giving  her  an 
approving  pat.  "  Ah  !  that  is  the  daughter-in-law  I  should  wish  to  have. 
Just  see  how  well  it  is  done ;  look  at  the  veil,  Colonel,  and  the  neck- 
lace. And  the  expression  !  Oh,  what  expression  !  " 

"  But  Ruth  had  no  dot,  Madame,"  said  Susy,  a  little  maliciously, 
with  one  of  her  pretty  bright  looks. 

"  Ding,  dong,  ding,  dong,  Soooosy  ;  ding,  dong,  Soooosy,"  comes  from 
the  garden  oxitside.  One  little  brother  is  rattling  a  stick  in  a  flower 
pot,  the  other  is  pretending  to  be  a  bell.  "  Veriez  dejeuner,  Sooos  !  "  cry 
the  children  in  the  jumble  of  French  and  English  habitually  used  by 
those  young  Anglo-Parisians.  They  come  thumping  along  the  passage 
to  the  doors  of  the  studio,  peep  in,  and  run  away,  and  Susy  turns  at 
the  summons,  nods  farewell  to  her  Colonel  and  to  Madame. 

"  Do  not  forget  to  come  and  play  the  piano,"  said  Madame,  calling 
after  her.  "  You  shall  give  my  little  grandchild  some  music  lessons,  if 
you  like." 

"  I  should  be  very  glad,"  said  Susy  simply  ;  and,  as  she  spoke,  an  idea 
came  into  the  worthy  Colonel's  head. 

Long  afterwards,  in  different  times  and  circumstances,  she  remem- 
bered that  quiet  half-hour  in  the  shabby  atelier,  with  its  treasures  and 
makeshifts.  The  little  boys  trotted  along  the  passage,  followed  by  their 
sister.  The  summons  to  breakfast  was  an  improvisation  on  their  part. 
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The  meal  was  still  frizzling  and  boiling  in  the  pans  and  pots  through 
which  breakfast  is  transmogrified  on  its  way  to  the  table.  The  children 
burst  open  a  door  with  an  accustomed  air ;  Susy  followed,  and  found 
herself,  not  in  the  dining-room,  but  in  a  sunny  little  kitchen  full  of 
fumes  and  sunshine,  where  her  mother  stood  bending  over  the  stove.  It 
was  a  contrast  to  her  last  invasion.  Mrs.  Marney  looked  up  confused, 
somewhat  displeased,  and  blushing  crimson,  with  a  spoon  in  her  hand 
and  her  dress  pinned  back. 

"  Oh  !  mamma,"  cried  Susy,  "  why  don't  you  make  me  do  this  1 "  and 
she  sprang  forward.  "  Are  these  your  letters  that  you  write  before 
breakfast  ? " 

"  I — I  thought  you  would  be  vexed,  dear,  if  I  told  you  it  was  I  who 
did  the  cooking,  not  Denise,"  said  Mrs.  Marney  humbly.  "  I  know  all 
this  is  not  what  you  have  been  accustomed  to  at  home." 

"  Don't,"  cried  Susanna,  flinging  her  arms  round  her  mother's  neck. 
"  I  have  not  been  accustomed  to  a  mamma." 

Meanwhile  Mick  and  Dermott,  who  seemed  bent  upon  revealing  the 
family  secrets,  went  on  their  way  through  a  second  door,  which  led 
across  a  passage  to  the  little  ante-room  where  the  family  met  at  meals. 
Through  this  open  door  came  a  sudden  burst  of  anger  and  impatience. 
"  Go  away,  you  urchins.  Where  the  devil  is  your  mother  ? "  cries  a  voice. 

"  Tell  her " 

"Yes,  dear,  yes,"  Mrs.  Marney  calls  out,  hastily  interrupting,  and 
turning  back  to  her  eggs  again.  "  Go,  Susy  dear,  and  talk  to  him." 

Susy,  blushing,  and  with  some  repugnance,  crossed  the  passage  and 
said  "  Good-morning  "  to  her  stepfather,  who  was  sitting  with  a  pile  of 
papers  at  a  table  where  some  cups  were  set  upon  the  oilcloth.  He 
didn't  look  up,  and  seemed  little  inclined  for  her  company ;  and  she  went 
into  the  sitting-room  to  wait  for  her  mother's  coming.  The  garden  out- 
side looked  pleasant  and  green ;  the  room  itself  was  a  scene  of  confusion. 
The  round  table  was  covered  with  pens,  papers,  and  ink;  a  black 
bottle  and  a  dirty  glass  stood  in  the  centre,  by  the  lamp,  that  cloud  by 
day  that  pillar  of  light  by  night,  under  which  Marney  wrote  his  articles 
and  Mrs.  Marney  patched  the  family  patches. 

Opened  and  unopened  a  heap  of  newspapers  were  flung  on  a  chair 
by  the  table  :  a  pair  of  slippers  that  Marney  had  thrown  off  were  lying 
as  they  had  fallen.  There  was  a  sofa  with  yellow  cushions  tumbling 
tipsily  about,  and  a  great  yellow  arm-chair  was  piled  with  children's 
garments;  the  doors  of  the  cupboard  were  swinging  open.  It  was  a 
dingy  untidy-looking  room,  and  Denise  had  certainly  done  little  but 
undo  the  shutters  that  morning.  Susy,  with  housewifely  instincts,  looked 
round  and  began  folding  and  straightening  some  of  the  disorder  into 
order;  she  picked  up  the  torn  papers  from  the  floor  and  threw  them  into 
the  waste-basket.  One  scrap  was  written  twice,  on  two  different  sheets, 
in  Marney's  tidy  handwriting.  Susy  could  not  help  seeing  it,  and 
wondering  what  it  meant.  "  It  is  with  the  greatest  pain  and  reluctance 
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that  I  have  written  so  plainly.     Your  kind  and  generous  heart  will " 

Susy  blushed,  read  no  more,  and  threw  the  paper  away  with  the  rest ; 
then  she  turned  to  the  newspapers — she  had  laid  hands  upon  one  or 
two  of  them,  and  began  to  pile  them  tidy  when  an  exclamation  from  one 
of  the  little  boys  who  had  come  into  the  room  stopped  her. 

"  Mustn't  touch,"  said  the  little  boy,  whipping  his  top.  "  Father 
will  beat  you  if  you  touch." 

"  I  don't  think  he  will  beat  me,  Dermy,"  said  Susy,  laughing;  "but 
I  will  leave  the  papers  alone  if  he  does  not  like  them  to  be  touched." 

"He  always  scolds  when  mamma  touches,"  said  Dermott.  "Dis 
done,  ma  sceur, '  continued  the  little  boy,  "  did  the  Colonel  give  you 
any  pictures  ? "  and  the  child  came  up  and  slipped  his  hand  into  Susy's. 
The  little  bright  face  looked  up  quite  artlessly.  Susy  was  puzzled.  "  He 
gave  me  no  pictures,  dear,"  she  said,  stroking  his  head. 

"  Why  didn't  you  ask  for  some  1 "  said  the  other  little  fellow.  "  We 
always  ask."  It  was  very  little ;  but  Mikey's  announcement  made  poor 
Susy's  heart  sink  with  vague  apprehension.  She  already  felt  that  there 
must  be  much  in  her  new  life  from  which  she  must  turn  away,  much 
that  she  must  be  content  to  ignore.  A  time  came  before  very  long 
when  the  poor  girl  could  no  longer  pretend  not  to  see  what  was  passing 
before  her  eyes.  The  difficulties,  the  straits,  the  shifts,  and  extrava- 
gances of  the  little  household  were  all  patent  enough. 

Susy  used  to  meet  the  Colonel  constantly  after  that  morning,  as  people 
do  meet  who  are  living  in  little  suburban  boarding-houses.  One  day  he 
stopped,  and  looked  greatly  embarrassed,  and  finally  asked  her  whether  it 
was  true  that  she  had  consented  to  give  little  Marie  lessons  in  music. 

"  Yes,"  said  Susy,  "  I  am  very  proud  of  earning  a  little  money." 

"  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  you  would  allow  your  friend 
Tempy  to  profit  by  your  delightful  acquirement,"  said  the  Colonel.  "  The 
music  mistress  we  have  been  counting  upon  has  just  failed  us.  If  you 
would  agree  to  my  daughter's  terms,  it  will  be  a  great  kindness  on  your 
part." 

"  But  I  couldn't  teach  well  enough,"  said  Susy,  blushing  and  opening 
her  round  eyes,  "  and  I'm  sure  if  I  could,  I  wouldn't  like  to — to " 

"  I  know  I  have  offended  you,"  said  the  Colonel,  looking  so  crestfallen 
that,  rather  than  give  him  pain,  Susy  doubtfully  agreed. 

"  It  is  absurd,"  said  she,  looking  up,  "  but  I  know  what  you  have 
done  for  mamma.  Will  you  let  me  try  to  pay  part  of  her  debt  to  you  ]  " 

"  We  will  talk  of  that  presently,"  said  the  Colonel,  brightening 
again.  "  I  will  come  and  speak  to  your  mother,  if  she  is  at  home  this 
afternoon." 

A  little  later  in  the  day  the  Colonel  came  as  he  had  promised. 
Marney  was  out ;  Mrs.  Mamey  and  her  daughter  were  sitting  together 
in  the  window  of  the  sitting-room.  "Come  in,  Colonel,"  said  Mrs. 
Marney,  in  her  friendly  welcoming  way.  "  What  is  this  my  Susy  tells 
me?"  The  Colonel  had  soon  talked  Mrs.  Maxriey  over  j  she  was  willing 
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enough  that  Susy  should  be  paid,  and  indeed  her  admiration  for  Susy's 
music  was  unbounded.  "  I  can't  think  where  the  child  gets  it  all ;  I 
never  could  play  a  note,"  Mrs.  Marney  declared.  This  matter  being  settled, 
the  Colonel  presently  found  himself  with  a  poetry-book  in  his  hand, 
reading  to  the  two  as  they  sat  at  their  darns.  He  had  not  done  any- 
thing so  sweet  and  to  his  taste  for  a  very  long  time ;  as  he  read  he  looked 
up  and  saw  Susy's  eyes  fixed  upon  his ;  dry  old  Colonel  as  he  was, 
the  girl's  bright  look  touched  him.  He  went  back  to  his  rooms  feeling 
as  if  they  were  strangely  dull  and  deserted.  And  still  more  so  was 
the  grand  apartment  he  had  taken  for  his  son  and  daughter,  to  which 
he  reluctantly  moved  next  day.  All  the  life  and  interest  in  the  place 
seemed  to  him  centred  in  that  bare  little  parlour-,  where  the  two  women 
were  sitting  at  work,  hour  after  hour,  while  the  little  boys  played  in 
the  garden  outside.  Tempy  was  a  very  dear  girl,  and  Fanny  was  a  very 
superior  woman ;  but  they  did  not  seem  to  make  things  look  so  peacefully 
home  like  as  these  two.  Tempy  would  have  opened  her  eyes  if  she  could 
have  read  her  father's  thought.  What,  that  a  home— that  little  shabby, 
untidy  parlour,  scattered  over  with  scraps'?  Impossible  ! 


CHAPTER  VI. 
PIANO. 

THE  sound  of  a  piano  came  through  a  window  that  opened  on  to  a  stone 
balcony.  The  hesitating  notes  echoed  along  a  street  or  avenue,  which 
had  been  lately  built  not  far  from  the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  at  Paris.  The 
music  struck  the  stone  and  reverberated  into  the  dry  blazing  sunshine,  and 
then  seemed  absorbed  in  the  dust  and  the  acacia  trees  that  were  planted 
at  intervals  along  the  road,  and  which  cast  their  dumpy  shadows  on  the 
ground.  Everything  was  so  hot  and  so  glaring  that  very  few  people 
were  about ;  a  few  par-baked  figures  went  quickly  by ;  the  shutters  of 
the  houses  were  closed ;  the  people  Avere  hiding  inside  from  the  fierce  rays. 
There  is  a  silence  about  the  midday  sunshine  which  must  have  struck  us 
all  at  times,  when  the  houses  are  shut  up,  as  if  in  protest ;  when  the  shadows 
scarcely  shade,  and  the  sun  burns  in  fierce  intenseness,  then  it  is  that  the 
distant  piano  is  heard  echoing,  whose  notes  we  can  all  remember  in  so 
many  places  in  the  hottest  hour  of  the  day.  A  close  carriage  rolled  by, 
a  cat  darted  across  the  pavement  and  ran  up  a  white  wall,  and  then  after 
an  interval  a  drifting  figure  in  black  came  along  the  pavement.  It 
stopped  at  the  door  of  the  house  from  whence  the  piano  had  been  sound- 
ing. The  figure  was  only  Susy,  who  put  up  a  shabby  black  glove  and 
rang  a  great  bell ;  and  when  the  door  opened  stepped  from  the  glare  out- 
side into  the  cool  vestibxile  with  its  stone  staircase  and  glazed  arches. 
Colonel  Dymond's  scheme  had  actually  come  to  pass.  Tempy  and  Jo 
were  established  at  Paris,  and  the  music  lessons  and  the  meetings  he  had 
hoped  for  were  realities,  serious  realities  to  Susy,  who  conscientiously 
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spared  nothing  to  fulfil  her  bargain,  and  came  wearily  through  the  blaz- 
ing streets  day  by  day,  trying  to  stimulate  her  pupil  into  some  genuine 
effort  and  interest.  Tempy  looked  upon  it  all  as  very  great  fun,  she 
thought  it  must  be  of  great  advantage  to  Susy,  with  her  shabby  gloves, 
to  have  her  for  a  pupil.  She  was  as  enthusiastic  as  ever  about  her,  and 
ready  to  patronise  her  to  any  extent,  all  the  more  so  that  Aunt  Fanny, 
who  was  for  ever  surveying  the  world  from  her  own  particular  pedestal, 
had  for  some  weeks  past  been  made  uneasy  by  Miss  Holcombe's  visits  to 
Tempy.  She  remembered  Susy  quite  well,  Susy  and  her  pretty  looks 
and  hor  sudden  blushes,  and  it  didn't  seem  to  Miss  Bolsover  that  this 
young  lady  was  at  all  the  sort  of  person  who  should  be  constantly  an 
inmate  of  her  brother-in-law's  house.  Aunt  Fanny's  tacit  objections 
had,  if  anything,  given  extra  interest  to  the  music  lessons  for  Tempy. 
One  letter  after  another  had  been  coming,  deprecating,  hinting,  suggest- 
ing a  whole  series  of  music  masters ;  there  was  Pocoforte  so  well  spoken 
of,  Herr  Thumpentang  so  highly  recommended. 

On  this  particular  morning  MissDymond,  crossing  the  hall,  had  found 
the  usual  Aunt-Fanniad  lying  on  the  table.  This  one  was  more  em- 
phatic, if  possible,  than  any  which  had  gone  before.  Tempy  opened  her 
eyes  as  she  read  it,  it  was  difficult  to  forget  it  entirely.  She  could  not 
but  feel  of  some  extra  consequence  with  such  a  letter  in  her  pocket. 
"  You  are  old  enough  to  know  something  of  life,"  wrote  Aunt  Fanny, 
"  and  I  need  not  say  that  this  is  for  you  alone.  Do  not  encourage  that 
girl  too  much.  You  must  be  wise  for  others.  Jo  is  young,  and  even 
your  father  is  of  an  impulsive  nature,  and  might  not  be  able  to  see  as  a 
woman  does  by  some  instinct  what  secret  motives  a  girl  may  conceal 
beneath  an  apparently  artless  manner." 

When  the  servant  announced  "  La  maitresse  de  piano  a  Mademoi- 
selle," Tempy  jumped  up  from  her  stool,  and  came  forward  even  more 
eagerly  than  usual,  "  How  could  you  come  through  this  furnace  ? "  she 
said.  "  How  brave  of  you  !  How  glad  I  am  to  see  you  !  " 

Miss  Tempy  was  not  a  little  transformed  from  the  wild  nymph  of 
Tarndale  waters,  and  even  the  fashionable  young  lady  at  the  castle 
might  seem  outdone  by  the  present  frizzed,  flounced,  Parisian  belle. 
Tempy  was  not  unconscious  of  her  elegant  appearance ;  and  she  occa- 
sionally put  on  a  curious  starched  and  mincing  manner  to  match  her 
toilette.  Jo  used  to  laugh ;  but  her  father  was  rather  dazzled  by  it, 
and  thought  that  she  now  reminded  him  of  her  poor  mother.  But  if 
Tempy  was  improved,  Susy  was  very  much  altered  by  her  few  weeks'  ex- 
perience of  the  changes  and  chances  of  life.  Her  innocent  beaming  look 
was  perturbed,  and  the  clear  waters  of  her  eyes  were  troubled.  Her 
clothes  looked  shabby  and  dusty  in  the  hot  white  glare,  and  among  the 
gilded  splendours  of  the  Colonel's  drawing-room,  the  smart  arm-chairs 
and  satin  sofas  that  were  sprawling  about  the  room.  Great  flower-jars 
stood  filled  with  handsome  exotics,  and  candelabra  on  the  chimneys.  The 
curtains  were  silk  covered  with  Chinese  bridges ;  the  tables  were  rampant 
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with  golden  legs.    Tempy,  radiant  in  the  centre  of  this  shrine,  sat,  with 
the  pedal  down,  banging  at  the  piano. 

The  boy  looked  up  from  his  book  and  nodded,  without  changing  his 
attitude,  ag  Susy  came  in. 

"  How  tired  you  look  ! "  says  the  hostess,  helping  the  black  figure  off 
with  its  black  hat  and  dusty  shawl. 

"  Tempy,  do  ring  for  some  seltzer- water,"  says  the  boy  on  the  sofa, 
without  looking  up ;  "  one  never  gets  anything  in  this  house  without 
making  a  fuss." 

Our  friend  Tempy  gave  a  tug  to  the  great  bell-rope  and  the  seltzer 
came  just  as  Miss  Holcombe,  turning  pale,  had  sank  wearily  into  a  seat 
by  the  piano. 

"  There,  take  that,"  says  Jo,  getting  up  lazily,  filling  a  glass  and 
giving  it  to  the  music  mistress ;  "  one  orders  things  for  oneself,  and 
somebody  else  always  wants  them." 

Susy  was  not  offended,  she  laughed  and  drank,  and  as  she  drank  the 
colour  came  back.  Presently  the  lesson  begins.  Miss  Holcombe  can  hardly 
aspire  to  the  title  of  music  mistress,  but  she  is  thoroughly  in  earnest  and 
doing  her  very  best ;  Miss  Dymond  is  not  in  the  least  in  earnest.  Con- 
versational, digressive,  she  attends  on  and  off,  makes  the  same  mistakes 
over  and  over  again,  presently  begins  a  discussion  about  the  pedal.  "  The 
passage  should  be  played  lightly,  not  with  too  much  expression,"  says  Susy, 
and  she  bends  forward,  serious  and  stern,  and  plays  the  passage  with  a 
very  precise  and  delicate  touch. 

"  I  don't  agree  with  you,"  says  Tempy,  quite  unconvinced.  "  I  like 
the  pedal  myself,  and  I  like  people  to  play  as  if  they  felt  the  music  all 
over,  not  as  if  they  were  only  listening  to  it." 

"  But  putting  the  pedal  down  does  not  always  mean  that  one  feels 
more  intensely,"  said  Susanna ;  "  it  means  that  one  says  more  about  one's 
feelings." 

"  I  like  talking  about  my  feelings,"  said  Tempy  ;  "  if  I  feel  a  thing, 
why  should  not  I  say  it  1  I  like  to  look  at  you ;  I  think  you  perfectly 
lovely,  and  I  like  to  tell  you  so." 

"  There  goes  Tempy's  pedal,"  said  the  boy,  looking  up  from  his  book. 
"  Papa  said  so,  too,"  cries  Tempy. 

"  It  always  sickens  me  to  hear  second-hand  conversations  about  my- 
self," repeated  Jo,  turning  over  a  page. 

"  Whoever  would  repeat  conversations  about  you  I  "  cries  Tempy, 
with  a  sisterly  shriek  of  laughter. 

"  G  sharp,  G  G  G,  please,"  says  Miss  Holcombe,  blushing,  and 
striking  the  note,  and  once  more  the  two  start  off  on  their  pilgrimage 
along  the  weary  pages  of  the  music  book,  among  the  shoals  and  the 
pitfalls,  the  occasional  flats  and  sharps,  from  level  to  level,  over  a  moun- 
tain pass,  and  so  at  last  into  a  wide  and  lovely  plain,  easy,  smiling,  and 
beautiful. 

And  then  the  drawing-room  door  opens,  and  the  Colonel  comes  in. 

31—5 
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Tempy  looks  round,  and  leaves  off  playing  altogether.  "  Well,  papa," 
says  she  cheerfully,  "  what  have  you  been  about  *\  "  Jo  gets  up,  some- 
what disconcerted,  from  his  sofa,  pulls  down  a  blind,  pulls  it  up  again, 
and  goes  out  of  the  room.  The  music  mistress  glances  at  the  clock ;  the 
Colonel  sits  down  stiffly  on  a  chair-  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  He  looks 
somewhat  out  of  place,  though  it  is  his  own  hired  golden  chair  and  his. 
own  hired  house.  He  is  not  an  uncommon  type  of  Colonel,  well  brushed 
and  baked,  with  a  brown  face  and  a  white  moustache  and  an  expression 
of  great  seriousness.  His  manner  took  people  in  who  did  not  know  him 
well — even  Susy  felt  a  little  in  awe  of  him  here  especially,  more  so  than 
in  the  apartment  at  home ;  she  blushed  up  nervously  to-day  when  the 
Colonel  turned  to  his  daughter,  and  said  : — 

"  Tempy,  if  you  will  put  your  bonnet  on,  I  will  take  you  for  a  drive. 
I  have  a  few  words  to  say  to  Miss  Holcombe  first." 

"  Have  you,  papa  1 "  says  Tempy,  looking  surprised  ;  then  she  re- 
membered that  the  lessons  had  not  yet  been  paid  for,  and  added,  "  Oh, 
to  be  sure,"  and  left  the  room,  banging  the  door  and  singing  at  the  pitch 
of  her  voice. 

"  I  wanted  to  ask  you  a  question,"  said  the  Colonel,  looking  very 
much  embarrassed.  "  I  can  only  beg  you,  my  dear  young  lady,  to  take 
it  in  good  part  as  it  is  meant,"  and  he  looked  away  as  he  spoke.  "  You 
are  perhaps  aware,"  he  continued,  "  that  I  am  an  older  friend  than  I 
imagined  when  I  first  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  your  mother  at 
Madame  du  Parc's.  I  must  have  known  her  at  Carlisle  before  her  second 
marriage." 

"  Did  you  know  mamma  so  long  ago  1 "  said  Susanna,  blushing  with 
pleasure  :  quite  young  and  old  people  are  alike  in  respecting  the  past.  "  I 
have  lived  so  little  with  her  that  I  scarcely  know  all  her  old  friends." 

"  I  hope  you  will  always  remember  me  as  one  of  them,"  said  the 
Colonel  very  courteously,  and  then  he  sighed  a  little  sadly.  It  seemed 
to  him  so  unlikely  that  this  bright  young  creature  should  have  any  con- 
stant remembrance  or  thought  for  him ;  as  for  his  own  recollections  they 
were  of  the  vaguest  description.  "  And  now,"  said  the  Colonel,  looking 
thoughtfully  at  the  neat  reflection  of  himself  in  the  great  gilt  mirror 
opposite,  "  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  speak  plainly  to  me  as  to  an  old  friend 
and  to  forgive  me  for  asking  you  whether  your  good  mother  keeps  the 
control  of  the  money  which  comes  to  her  in  her  own  right.  She  kindly 
trusts  me,  and  is  good  enough  to  tell  me  of  her  affairs  at  times;  and  now 
I  find  that  she  is  in  some  temporary  annoyance,  from  which  I  should  most 

gladly  relieve  her  if "     The  Colonel  had  gone  on  talking,  without 

looking  at  Susy,  but  suddenly  some  movement  reflected  in  the  glass 
caught  his  attention,  and  he  turned  round  in  some  consternation.  The 
girl's  pale  face  had  flushed  crimson,  her  drooping  eyes  were  full  of  tears 
of  angry  shame  and  vexation ;  she  seemed  to  shiver  with  ill-concealed 
annoyance.  The  Colonel  had  given  the  note  into  her  hand. 

"  Has  mamma  been  writing  this  to  you  ? "  she  said,  the  first  sen- 
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tence  seemed  strangely  familiar.  "  It  is  with  the  greatest  reluctance/ 
she  read  ;  and  then,  "  your  kind  and  generous  heart " — she  had  seen  it  all 
before.  "  Oh,  that  is  his  doing ;  he  made  her  write  !  "  Susy  cried,  with  a 
sort  of  passionate  choke,  starting  up  and  throwing  the  letter  away.  It 
was  a  most  painful  moment;  the  Colonel  felt  quite  bewildered  and 
distressed  ;  he  backed  his  chair. 

" My  dear  young  lady,"  said  he,  "pray,  pray,  be  calm.  We  are 
all  of  us  at  times  accustomed  to  look  for  help  from  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  us.  Literary  men,  as  we  know,  are  not  very  practical.  Mr. 
Marney  may  have  been  unfortunate  in  his  arrangements. 

"  Unfortunate  !  "  said  Susy  bitterly. 

"  Well,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  that  I  will  not  go  into  now.  We  must 
do  the  best  we  can  under  the  circumstances,  and  see  if  we  can  help  your 
good  mother." 

"  What  can  you  or  I  or  anybody  do  ? "  said  Susanna,  with  a  fresh 
burst  of  indignation.  "  Don't  help  her,  don't  try  to  do  so  ;  believe  me 
it  is  the  kindest  thing  in  the  end ;  and  pray,  believe  that  I  come  here  to 
give  your  daughter  music  lessons,  and  not — not  to  beg  for  money." 

Susy's  natural  youthful  pride  overcame  her  gratitude  as  she  spoke ; 
but  she  could  not  but  melt  again,  when  the  Colonel,  looking  very  kindly 
at  her,  said  : — 

"  My  dear  girl,  do  believe  me  when  I  tell  you  that  I  look 
upon  it  as  a  privilege  to  be  allowed  to — a — participate  in  your  mother's 
affairs.  An  old  fellow  does  not  want  much  in  life.  My  children  have  all 
they  can  require,  and  the  one  luxury  I  allow  myself  is  that  of  feeling 
that  I  can  sometimes  be  of  use  to  an  old  friend ; "  as  he  spoke  he  put  out 
his  hand,  and  Susanna,  as  suddenly  grateful  as  she  had  been  unreasonably 
angry,  caught  it  in  both  hers. 

"  Dear  Colonel  Dymond,  forgive  me ;  how  much  too  good  you  are  !  " 
she  said,  and  her  voice  seemed  to  vibrate,  and  to  fill  the  room. 

The  Colonel,  who  lived  a  very  lonely  life,  although  he  was  surrounded 
by  many  people,  felt  as  if  his  whole  fortune  might  be  well  bestowed  if  it 
brought  forth  one  such  sweet  look  and  tone  as  this.  He  was  immensely 
touched  and  interested ;  he  might  have  said  so  if  he  had  followed  his 
impulse ;  but  he  resisted  it,  and  only  looked  very  kindly  at  the  beautiful 
young  creature  struggling  for  the  first  time  with  the  bitter  experience  of 
life  and  its  impossibilities.  He  was  still  holding  her  hand,  and  she  was 
still  looking  at  him  with  her  grateful,  speaking  eyes,  when  the  door 
opened,  and  Tempy  walked  in  ready  dressed  for  her  outing,  bonneted, 
jacketed,  with  her  yard-long  gloves  buttoned  tight,  and  a  general  air 
of  business-like  expectation.  The  Colonel  let  go  Susy's  hand.  Susy 
blushed  up,  she  knew  not  why. 

How  often  it  happens  that  the  great  events  of  life  seem  to  come  about 
by  chance,  quite  simply,  in  a  moment. 

It  was  with  Aunt  Fanny's  letter  in  her  pocket  that  poor  Tempy 
flung  open  the  drawing-room  door  and  walked  in  upon  the  tete-a-tete. 
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"  Dear  me,"  said  she  ;  "  how  very  strange ; "  and  she  looked  at  Susy  with 
a  disagreeable  stare  not  unlike  one  of  Aunt  Fanny's  own  glances. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Tempy  1  "  said  the  Colonel,  firing  up.  "  Is  this 
the  way  you  dare  to  speak  to  me  and  to  your  friend  1 " 

When  people  who  love  each  other  quarrel,  the  absence  of  accustomed 
tenderness  is  almost  worse  than  the  superadded  anger  of  the  moment. 
Tempy,  strong  in  her  feeling  of  injured  innocence,  felt  bitterly  aggrieved. 
"  My  friend,  papa  !  "  said  she.  "  You  seem  to  have  monopolised  her!  " 
Then  remembering  Aunt  Fanny's  warnings :  "  I  would  not  believe  it 
till  now;  I  suppose  this  is  what  she  has  been  «oming  for  all  this 
time." 

The  Colonel,  white  with  passion,  turned  from  Tempy  to  Susanna, 
who  was  standing  scared  aud  holding  to  a  chair.  Then  he  closed  his 
eyes,  and  the  colour  came  back  to  his  cheeks.  There  was  something 
pathetic  in  his  momentary  struggle  with  himself,  and  in  the  voice  with 
which  he  now  spoke. 

"  My  child  insults  you,"  said  the  Colonel,  trembling  very  much  and 
turning  to  Susy ;  "  and  I  can  only  repeat  her  words,  and  tell  you  that 
if  indeed  I  could  hope  to  monopolise  you,  to  win  your  affection,  I  might 
feel  that  at  last  I  had  a  home  once  more.  Think  of  it.  I  might  not 
have  spoken,  but  now  I  feel  it  is  only  fair  that  you  should  know  the 
truth,  now  that  others  have  perceived  it." 

"  Oh,  no,  no,  no  !  "  cried  poor  Susy.  "  Oh,  I  must  go  back  to  mamma ; 
you  have  been  so  dear,  so  kind,  till  now — now  I  won't  come  anymore. 
I  will  try  to  forget  it  all."  She  looked  from  one  to  the  other.  Tempy 
stood  hanging  her  head ;  the  Colonel's  eyes  were  following  her  with  a  sad 
sort  of  reproachful  look  ;  and  she  rushed  out  of  the  room. 

"  Oh,  papa,  papa,  what  shall  I  do?  "  said  Tempy,  bursting  into  tears, 
as  Susy  disappeared. 

The  streets  were  burning  still ;  but  Susy  scarcely  heeded  the  glare 
as  she  flew  along,  angry,  jarred,  and  vexed  ;  beside  herself,  she  hurried  on. 
It  was  not  her  fault,  but  she  felt  as  if  she  had  done  something  wrong. 
She  no  longer  wondered  why  Tempy  had  looked  so  strange.  A  longing 
came  over  Susanna  to  feel  her  mother's  tender  arms  round  her. 

Susy  was  very  tired  by  the  time  she  got  back,  and  not  sorry  to  see 
the  old  green  blistered  gates,  and  to  turn,  out  of  the  straight  avenue 
into  the  desolate  little  garden,  which  felt  more  homelike  than  it  had 
ever  done  before.  Dermott's  straw  hat  was  lying  on  the  grass ;  Mikey's 
wheelbarrow  was  overturned  beside  it ;  the  little  dog  came  sidling  up 
to  meet  her.  Nothing  else  appeared  ;  the  garden  was  silent,  and  had  a 
look  of  desertion.  iThe  sitting-room  was  empty,  so  was  the  kitchen. 
Susy  knocked  at  her  mother's  door,  and  called  "  Mamma !  Dermot ! 
Mikey  !  "  but  no  one  answered.  In  the  dining-room  she  found  a  solitary 
plate  set  ready  on  the  table  with  some  cold  meat  and  a  cake,  and  some 
fruit  in  a  dish  ;  but  no  signs  of  anyone. 

Denise  came  in  from  her  marketing  with  her  basket  on  her  arm,  filled 
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with  green  stalks  and  heads,  while  the  girl  was  still  standing  doubtfully 
gazing  at  the  preparations  on  the  table. 

"  "Well,"  says  Denise,  "you.  have  found  the  letter?  Madame  laid 
your  cover  before  she  went  off;  they  caught  the  omnibus.  There  is 
what  she  wrote  on  the  stove."  A  note  lay  there  with  its  address  "  Susy  " 
in  Mrs.  Marney's  writing.  The  girl  had  overlooked  it :  "  Papa  wants 
to  give  the  little  boys  a  treat  to  St.  Cloud,  but  I  dare  not  let  them  go 
without  me  ;  Dermy  knocks  up  so  easily,  and  Mikey  is  so  wild.  How 
I  hope  our  kind  friends  may  keep  you,  darling  !  I  hate  to  think  of  your 
long  lonely  day.  Denise  has  a  cream  cheese  for  your  dinner,  and  you  will 
find  the  key  of  the  cupboard  xmder  the  clock.  Ever  your  loving  Mother." 

Poor  Susy  !  It  was  all  nothing,  and  yet  it  made  her  heart  sink.  She 
had  been  spoilt,  she  told  herself.  She  had  been  so  needed,  so  much  made 
of;  and  now  her  old  home  wanted  her  no  more,  and  her  mother  had 
never  wanted  her.  She  loved  her  with  all  tenderness ;  but  she  did  not 
need  her  as  some  mothers  need  their  daughters.  Another  day  Susy 
might  not  have  felt  so  morbid,  nor  had  occasion  to  be  angry  with 
herself;  to-day  she  was  vexed  with  everything,  with  everyone,  with 
her  mother,  with  the  Colonel,  with  Tempy,  with  herself.  It  was  right 
enough  and  natural  that  Mrs.  Marney  should  go ;  but  a  sort  of  lonely 
feeling  came  over  Susy  as  she  thought  of  it  all.  She  had  so  longed  for 
her  mother  all  the  way  home ;  it  was  in  vain  she  scolded  herself,  and 
tried  to  put  the  thought  away ;  it  came  back  again  and  again  in  different 
shapes  and  aspects,  as  persistent  thoughts  will  do.  She  pictured  the 
little  family  party  to  herself :  the  mother,  the  little  boys,  the  father ;  the 
children's  happy  laughter.  Then  she  saw  another  vision  of  the  Colonel 
and  Tempy  driving  off  happily  together  in  their  big  comfortable  carriage  ; 
and  then  she  seemed  to  see  her.- elf  as  she  was,  in  her  black  gown,  in 
the  silent  little  garden,  alone.  Her  fancies  were  cruelly  vivid  that  night. 
Everything  seemed  touched  with  a  bitter-sweet  intensity  of  feeling. 
"  It  must  not  be,"  Susy  told  herself;  and  she  jumped  up,  determined  to 
conquer  her  troubles.  She  was  glad,  however,  to  be  distracted  from  them, 
and  to  see  Madame  returning  home  along  the  garden  walk. 

Madame  was  dressed  in  solemn  '  costume  de  ville.'  She  wore  a  big 
bonnet  and  veil.  She  carried  an  umbrella,  and  was  neatly  looped  up  in 
festoons. 

"  What,  all  alone  ? "  says  the  little  old  lady.  "  Oh  !  it  is  not  convenient 
— a  young  girl  like  you.  I  have  been  out  to  take  little  Marie  home  to 
her  parents ;  but  it  is  different  at  my  age.  Your  mother  she  should  not 
permit  you  to  go  alone.  You  shall  come  with  me  to-night.  Have  you 
seen  my  apartment  ?  Come  in,  come  in  ;  the  rooms  are  well-disposed, 
are  they  not  1 " 

Madame'a  apartment  consisted  of  three  rooms,  opening  into  one 
another,  which  she  seemed  to  think  a  singular  and  admirable  arrange- 
ment. There  was  a  little  ante-room  where  she  dined ;  then  came  a  salon 
with  four  big  chairs  in  striped  petticoats,  and  two  huge  vases  on  the 
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chimney  filled  with  red  and  blue  calico  cornflowers  and  roses.  Beyond 
this  came  the  bedroom,  where  Madame  treasured  more  calico  bouquets, 
and  a  tall  crucifix,  where  also  stood  the  large  bed  in  which  she  reposed, 
with  its  brown  over  and  fringes.  There  was  also  an  armoire  a  glaces 
she  was  very  proud  of,  in  which  she  kept  her  black  jackets  and  white 
frilled  caps,  and  where  she  now  carefully  enshrined  her  bonnet ;  reappear- 
ing shortly  in  her  usual  costume,  and  prepared  for  a  confidential  grumble 
— there  was  an  endless  variety  to  Madame's  grievances — Max's  iniquities, 
the  weather,  the  lodgers,  the  extraordinary  amount  of  rheumatism  in  the 
quavtier.  It  was,  however,  some  relief  from  Susy's  own  less  tangible 
troubles.  The  evening  was  still  further  diversified  by  the  appearance  of 
two  visitors,  who  were  seen  coming  in  at  the  garden  gate. 

"  Ah !  Monsieur  Fayard  and  Mademoiselle,"  says  Madame,  well 
pleased  ;  "  let  us  go  out  and  meet  them." 

The  visitors  were  accommodated  with  chairs  and  made  welcome,  and 
presently  Susy  found  herself  one  in  a  lively  quartet.  Monsieur  and 
Mademoiselle  Fayard  were  an  old  brother  and  sister  living  together. 
They  were  good-natured  and  kindly  disposed  to  Susy,  though  Made- 
moiselle Fayard  scanned  the  young  lady's  toilette  with  some  severity. 

"  Do  you  wear  your  skirts  still  puckered  in  England  ? "  says  Made- 
moiselle Fayard,  opening  the  conversation. 

"  Oh  !  "  says  Madame,  "  do  you  not  know  how  eccentric  the  English 
are,  my  dear  Seraphine  1 " 

"  How  long  has  Mademoiselle  been  in  Paris  1 "  says  the  little  old 
gentleman.  "  What  does  she  think  of  it  ] " 

"  I  have  not  seen  very  much  of  Paris  yet,"  said  Susy  smiling. 

"  We  must  see  to  that.  I  mean  to  take  her  one  of  these  days,"  says 
Madame.  "  There  is  to  be  a  grand  funeral  mass  at  St.  Philippe ;  we  can 
visit  the  Chapelle  Expiatoire  on  our  way  home." 

"And  Mademoiselle  should  see  the  Duke  of  Orleans'  mortuary 
chapel,"  says  Monsieur  Fayard,  adapting  his  suggestion  to  what  he  called 
the  serious  of  the  English  character. 

"  Oh,  how  dull !  "  says  Mademoiselle  Fayard.  "  Take  her  to  the  Ma- 
gazin  du  Louvre,  and  let  her  see  ths  Passages  and  the  toys  in  the  shops ; 
and  then  there  are  the  environs — she  should  see  the  environs.  There  is 
St.  Cloud ;  we  went  only  last  week.  It  is  a  most  delightful  excursion. 
They  make  music,  and  there  is  dancing  too  on  Sundays ;  you  go  half 
the  way  in  a  steamer.  That  is  where  you  should  take  her."  Mademoi- 
selle Fayard  wondered  why  Susy  blushed  crimson.  At  that  very 
minute  the  sound  of  a  child's  voice  crying  was  heard  in  the  distance. 

"  Ah  !  there  is  mamma  at  last,"  said  Susy,  starting  up  and  running 
down  to  the  gate ;  and  as  she  reached  it  a  little  group  appeared  in  the 
opening,  as  footsore,  as  weary  as  anybody  could  expect  to  be  after  a  long 
day's  hard  pleasuring.  Little  Mikey  was  in  tears.  Susy  had  recognised 
the  familiar  wail.  Little  Dermy  was  in  his  mother's  arms,  and  the  poor 
woman  herself  seemed  scarcely  able  to  stand. 
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"  Here  we  are,"  she  said  wearily ;  "  Mikey  has  been  a  wild  boy.  He 
has  been  naughty  all  the  way  home  ;  Dermy  has  been  a  darling,  but  he 
is  tired  out.  You  missed  nothing,  Susy  ;  it  has  been  hot  and  tiring.  I 
can't  think  what  possessed  Marney  to  start  off  on  such  an  expedition. 
We  went  in  the  steamer,  and  dined  at  St.  Cloud.  I  wished  myself  home 
all  the  way.  Will  sister  find  the  boys  some  bread  and  milk  1  they  must 
get  to  bed  at  once." 

"  No  !  no  !  no  !  "  gays  Mikey  dolefully  ;  "  I  won't  go  to  bed.  I 
haven't  given  sister  my  flowers  yet." 

"  Well,  child,  make  haste  and  give  them,"  says  the  poor,  tired-out 
mother.  And  Mikey  holds  up  his  little  hot  hand,  in  which  he  has  been 
tightly  clutching  for  hours  past  the  bunch  of  clover  and  dandelions  which 
he  had  got  for  Susy. 

"  Thank  you,  dear  little  brother,"  says  Susy,  catching  him  up  in  her 
arms. 

Mrs.  Marney  sat  on  the  bedside,  undressing  the  children,  while  Susy 
brought  up  the  supper  for  them. 

"  We  walked  all  the  way  from  the  boat,"  says  Mrs.  Marney ;  "  I  thought 
I  should  never  get  home.  Marney  went  off  with  some  friends." 

"  Why  did  you  not  take  a  carriage,  mamma  1 "  said  Susy. 

"  Marney  had  got  my  purse,  dear,"  said  her  mother.  Stand  still,  do, 
Mikey  !  while  I  untie  the  strings ;  and  Dermy,  drink  up  the  nice  milk, 
there  is  an  angel.  Is  it  boiled  1 — never  mind,  my  pet,  it  will  do  you  good.' 

"  Do  the  angels  drink  boiled  milk  ? "  says  Dermy  in  tears. 

"Always,"  says  Mrs.  Marney  with  much  conviction.  Then  the  little 
tired  boys  are  tucked  up  in  bed,  and  lie  side  by  side  with  dark  eyes 
following  their  mother  as  she  comes  and  goes,  folding  their  clothes,  putting 
one  thing  and  another  away.  Mikey  drops  off  to  sleep  first,  then  Denny's 
eyelids  fall ;  and  Mrs.  Marney  takes  the  light  and  leaves  the  room 

"  How  tired  you  are,  mamma  !  Can't  I  sit  up  and  let  Mr.  Marney  in  1 " 
said  Susy,  as  she  followed  her  mother  downstairs.  She  was  almost  frightened 
by  the  way  Mrs.  Marney  suddenly  answered  :  "  Certainly  not ;  that  is 
for  me  to  do,  not  for  you.  J  shall  hear  him.  Good-night,  my  dear ;  " 
and  she  folded  her  in  her  arms,  as  if  to  make  up  for  her  vexed  tone. 

And  so  at  last  Susy  felt  her  mother's  arms  about  her ;  but  she  was 
not  comforted  now.  She  could  not  speak  to  her  of  all  that  had  occurred. 
She  could  not  understand  all  that  was  happening ;  she  felt  chilled  and 
lonely ;  she  had  so  longed  to  be  at  home  with  her  mother,  and  she  had 
reached  the  place  she  longed  to  be  in,  and  there  was  her  mother ;  but  it 
was  hardly  home.  She  went  to  her  room,  and  undressed,  and  lay  down 
in  her  little  creaking  bed  with  a  confused  impression  of  something  that 
she  must  put  away  from  her  mind — of  something,  of  many  things,  the 
Colonel's  reproachful  look,  and  Tempy's  angry  stare.  Had  she  been 
unkind  to  him  1  He  bad  been  so  good,  so  wonderfully  good  to  her  ;  and 
so  at  last  she  fell  asleep. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
IN  THE  DAWN. 

EVERYTHING  was  very  homely  in  the  bare  little  room,  and  quiet  as  the 
peaceful  slumbers  of  its  young  inmate.  Her  work  lay  folded  on  a  chair ; 
her  black  cloak  hung  against  the  wall ;  the  nosegay  her  little  brother 
had  picked  for  her  was  in  a  glass  upon  the  window-sill ;  the  window  was 
half  open  to  the  garden  that  looked  gold  and  grey  and  chill  in  the  faint 
keen  dawn.  The  shadows  heaped  in  the  corner  began  to  tremble  as  the 
faint  light  came  creeping  quietly.  The  round  eye  of  the  little  looking- 
glass  seemed  to  twinkle  and  wink ;  the  light  spread  from  ridge  to  ridge, 
it  reached  the  gilt  crown  above  the  bed  at  last,  which  seemed  to  awaken 
and  to  give  out  faint  thrills  of  light. 

Susy  lay  sleeping,  unconscious  of  it  all,  and  dreaming  of  the  tranquil 
orthodoxies  of  her  past.  The  present  was  too  strange  and  new  as  yet  to 
dream  of.  Her  mother's  face  seemed  the  only  familiar  thing  in  its 
tangled  perplexities.  There  is  a  picture  of  "  Sleeping  St.  Barbara,"  by 
Paul  Veronese,  in  the  National  Gallery,  which  is  not  unlike  Susy  as  she 
was  then.  The  angel  appears  bearing  the  cross,  and  the  maiden  dreams 
on  with  a  peaceful  countenance,  not  afraid  of  that  which  is  before  her. 
So  lay  Susy,  unconscious  and  tranquil.  With  the  first  faint  streak  of 
daylight  some  birds  began  to  awaken  in  the  garden  with  faint  stirrings 
and  chirps ;  then  came  a  far-away  knocking  that  reached  the  girl  in 
her  dreams  as  from  some  other  world.  Then  she  started  up  suddenly, 
confused;  she  had  heard  a  step  on  the  gravel  just  outside  her  window 
which  roused  her.  She  sat  up  in  bed  and  listened ;  everything  was  very 
still,  very  serene ;  she  could  see  the  garden  through  the  half  open  window 
— it  seemed  asleep  still,  though  the  birds  in  the  tree  tops  were  waking. 
A  few  white  stars  were  throbbing  through  the  dawning  mists. 

Susy  was  confused ;  when  she  awoke,  some  feeling  was  in  her  mind  that 
she  must  get  up  and  let  in  the  person  who  was  waiting  outside.  Perhaps 
her  mother  was  asleep,  tired  out,  and  had  not  heard  the  summons. 

She  jumped  up,  wrapping  herself  in  her  warm  dressing-gown,  and 
slipping  on  her  red  slippers.  There  was  light  enough  for  her  to  grope 
her  way ;  she  opened  the  door,  and  came  to  the  head  of  the  stairs  and 
looked  over.  The  little  staircase  led  down  by  a  single  flight  to  the  front 
door ;  and,  as  Susy  stood  leaning  over  the  bannisters,  she  saw  a  figure 
carrying  a  light  and  cautiously  descending,  and  with  sudden  relief  (for 
she  had  been  vaguely  frightened)  she  saw  that  it  was  her  mother.  Mrs. 
Marney  was  dressed,  and  she  was  cautiously  unlocking  and  unbarring 
the  bolts  of  the  door.  As  it  flew  open  it  let  in  a  rush  of  cool  keen  air, 
and  then  out  of  the  sweet  morning,  with  its  thousand  delicate  scents 
and  fragrances,  through  the  tender  light  breaking  so  suddenly  into  the 
darkened  house,  came  a  figure  slouching  and  heavy-footed,  reeling  as  it 
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advanced— a  dark,  forbidding  figure  that  Susanna  might  have  fled  from 
had  she  met  it  in  some  lonely  place. 

She  heard  her  mother  whisper,  "Oh,  Michael !  "  and  then  it  seemed 
to  her  the  hoavy  eyes  were  raised  and  met  hers.  There  came  a  dull 

thick  utterance — an  oath.  "  Are  you  both  watching  me  1  D you, 

is  not  one  enough?"  said  the  voice;  and  then  Susy  saw  an  upraised  hand, 
and  heard  the  sound  of  a  heavy  blow  and  a  low  suppressed  cry. 

The  girl  started  forward.  She  ran  half  down  the  stairs,  and  stood 
with  the  dawn  in  her  face  like  some  avenging  angel. 

"  How  dare  you,"  she  cried  out  incoherently ;  but  at  that  moment  she 
met  her  mother's  appealing  glance,  and  saw  the  poor  hands  held  up  with 
an  entreating  sign. 

There  is  some  strange  intuition  which  flashes  quicker  than  words  or 
even  than  looks ;  and  as  Susanna  stood  there,  shivering  with  passionate 
anger,  she  felt  somehow  that  her  mother's  one  longing,  agonised  wish  was 
that  she  should  not  interfere. 

"  Go,  please,  darling,"  reached  her  in  a  whisper.  For  a  moment  she 
stood  scarcely  able  to  obey,  and  then  with  a  great  effort  she  turned  slowly 
away ;  but  she  could  scarcely  stand  as  she  went  back  into  her  own  room, 
and  sank  down  upon  her  bed  and  hid  her  face. 

Such  horror,  such  indignity  had  never  entered  into  her  mind  before. 
The  quiet  home  in  which  she  had  lived  hitherto  had  been  far  removed 
from  such  terrors  as  these.  In  the  holy  commonplace  of  her  past  life 
the  possibility  of  such  misery  as  this  had  not  occurred  to  her ;  and  now  the 
wretched  secret  was  hers,  and  now  Susy  knew  why  she  hated  her  step- 
father. 

The  dawn  turned  into  day.  Susy  still  sat  there  ;  she  was  shivering, 
but  she  did  not  know  it ;  the  door  opened  at  last,  but  she  did  not  look 
up  ;  some  one  came  in. 

"  Are  you  not  gone  back  to  bed,  Susy  ? "  said  her  mother  in  a  faint 
sharp  voice.  "  It  will  not  help  me  much  if  you  make  yourself  ill." 
Then,  melting  suddenly :  "  My  poor  darling  !  my  poor  child,  I  would 
have  hidden  it  from  you  if  I  could,"  she  said.  "  He  is  not  often  so,  dear, 
and  I'm  used  to  his  ways ;  and  oh,  Susanna  !  "  said  the  poor  thing, "  there's 
many  a  worse  man  than  my  poor  Michael,  with  all  his  faults.  You  are 
my  own  child  ;  but  you  are  not  his,  and  you  can't  understand  how  long 
I  have  loved  him." 

Poor  Susy  !  what  could  she  say  ?  Every  word  her  mother  spoke 
sank  into  her  heart ;  it  did  not  lessen  her  loyal  trust  and  tender  fealty, 
but  it  made  her  feel  more  and  more  as  if  they  were  apart. 

"  Lie  down,  child,"  her  mother  went  on,  "  and  let  me  cover  you  over." 

And  Susy,  suddenly  yielding  and  obeying  like  a  child,  and  feeling  by 
instinct  that  this  was  best,  did  as  she  was  bid,  and  lay  down  and  let  her 
mother  cover  her  over  warm.  What  could  she  say  1  what  could  she  do  ? 
The  little  room  was  alight  by  this ;  the  birds  were  in  full  song,  a  distant 
roll  of  wheels  ha4  begun,  There  was  {i  sound  of  people  stirring  about, 
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Mrs.  Marney  went  to  the  window  and  drew  the  curtain  across  to 
dim  the  light ;  then  she  came  back  and  sat  by  the  girl's  bedside ;  and 
Susy,  worn  out,  fell  asleep  at  last,  still  holding  her  mother's  hand,  and  by 
doing  so  comforted  her  more  than  by  any  words  or  tender  devotion.  The 
poor  much-tried  woman's  heart  swelled  with  tender  maternal  pride  as 
she  sat  watching  by  the  girl.  Scheme  after  scheme  passed  through  her 
mind,  as  she  sat  by  Susy's  bedside.  Tenderly  as  she  loved  her,  she  longed 
for  her  girl  to  go  from  them.  What  chance  of  happiness  could  there  be 
for  Susy  in  this  sad  home  ?  For  herself  at  least  there  existed  a  reality  that 
carried  her  through  its  trials  ;  but  for  Susy  what  interest  could  there  be  ? 

Mary  Marney  was  not  a  bad  woman,  she  was  not  a  very  good  one  ; 
she  would  do  a  friend  a  good  turn,  she  would  pluck  the  feathers  from  her 
bleeding  breast  for  Michael  and  the  children.  When  she  sent  her  Susan 
away  for  the  first  time  it  was  with  anguish  in  her  heart ;  but  it  seemed  to 
her  that  it  was  best.  And  now  again  she  could  not  bear  to  see  her  child 
unwelcome ;  she  could  not  endure  the  thought  of  her  Susanna  watching 
day  by  day  that  which  she  herself  would  fain  conceal  even  from  herself, 
learning  little  by  little  the  whole  miserable  gamut  of  a  life  such  as 
Marney 's.  The  girl's  presence  seemed  to  drive  him  to  wilder  courses,  to 
irritate  him.  He  seemed  scarcely  himself  at  times ;  or  was  it  that,  with 
Susanna  looking  on,  Mary  could  the  less  easily  blind  herself  to  the  life 
which  Marney  was  leading  1 

Then  Mrs.  Marney  thought  of  the  Colonel,  of  his  kindness,  of  his 
friendliness,  of  his  comfortable  home  and  good  connections.  Ah  !  if 
only  she  could  see  her  Susy  safely  landed  in-  such  a  home  !  She  slipped 
her  hand  softly  away  from  the  young  loving  clasp,  and  crept  from 
the  room,  closing  the  door  very  softly.  The  girl  did  not  awaken  till 
late  in  the  day,  when  some  burst  of  military  music  from  the  high  road 
recalled  her  to  life  and  sunshine  and  the  sorrow  of  the  night. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
AFTERWARDS. 

BREAKFAST  was  on  the  table  when  Susanna  came  in,  looking  very  pale, 
and  dressed  in  her  black  gown.  To  her  relief  her  stepfather  was  not 
there.  She  did  not  dare  look  at  her  mother  at  first ;  and  Mrs.  Marney, 
too,  avoided  the  girl's  looks. 

"  I  have  put  your  coffee  to  keep  warm  by  the  kitchen  fire,"  said  Mi's. 
Marney.  "  Dermy,  go,  like  a  good  boy,  and  fetch  sister  Susy's  coffee. 
I  shall  be  very  angry  if  you  spill  it." 

"  Let  me  go  too,"  says  Mikey,  starting  up. 

"  Mikey,  don't  be  naughty,"  says  his  mother,  absently  and  as  a  matter 
of  course ;  and  Mikey  takes  this  for  permission,  and  off  go  the  little  pair. 
They  came  back  in  a  minute,  with  a  rocking  coffee  cup  balanced  between 
them. 
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Susy  sat  down  to  her  breakfast.  Once  she  raised  her  eyes  to  look  at 
her  mother,  but  they  filled  with  tears ;  and  she  had  to  keep  them  fixed 
upon  her  plate,  for  fear  the  children  should  see  and  make  some  remark. 
In  that  one  glance  she  had  seen,  to  her  surprise,  that  Mrs.  Marney  looked 
much  as  usual,  only  a  little  flushed  and  harsh  in  manner. 

"  Now,  boys,  go  and  fetch  your  father's  coffee,"  said  Mary  a  second 
time  as  the  door  opened,  and  Marney  came  in.  She  spoke  in  her  usual 
voice.  Marney  certainly  did  not  look  as  usual.  He  was  not  shaved,  his 
handsome  face  was  blurred,  he  had  an  odd  bloodshot  look  in  his  eyes. 
Susanna  turned  her  head  away. 

It  is  an  awful  thing  to  hate  another  person ;  and  poor  Susy,  so  gentle, 
so  yielding,  felt  as  if  she  hated  Marney  with  an  indescribable  loathing. 

"  Well,  my  fair  Susy,"  said  he,  attempting  an  uneasy  familiarity, 
and,  seeing  that  Susy  did  not  answer,  "  Mary,  my  head  aches,"  said 
Marney,  and  flung  himself  into  a  chair  that  stood  by  an  open  window. 

"  Stopping  at  home  is  the  best  thing  to  cure  the  headache,  Michael," 
said  his  wife,  with  a  sigh.  She  began  putting  his  breakfast  things  ready, 
using  one  hand  only. 

One  of  the  children  started  up  and  caught  her  by  the  other  arm. 
Mrs.  Marney  shrank  back. 

"Take  care,"  said  Susy,  involuntarily,  with  a  glance  at  her  step~ 
father,  "  you  hurt  her." 

"  It's  my  rheumatism,"  said  Mary,  hastily ;  then  looking  at  Susanna, 
she  said  imploringly,  "  Go,  darling,  tell  Denise  I  am  coming." 

Susy  started  up.  She  had  to  pass  close  to  her  stepfather,  and  as  she 
passed  she  unconsciously  pulled  her  dress  so  that  it  should  not  touch  him. 

Marney  looked  at  his  wife  with  an  odd  fixed  glance.  "  Did  you  see 
that  ?  "  said  he.  "What  have  you  been  whining  to  her  about?  " 

"Do  you  suppose  I  would  complain  to  her?"  said  Mrs.  Marney. 

"  You  can,  if  you  like,"  rejoined  he,  sulkily.  "  When  is  that  old  fool 
of  a  colonel  coming  to  the  point  1 " 

Mr.  Marney  sat  turning  over  his  day's  politics.  The  little  boys  were 
building  an  impregnable  castle  with  their  bricks.  Susy  was  standing  in 
the  little  kitchen,  by  the  furnace  where  the  family  meals  were  cooked. 
Her  mother  came  in,  looking  for  her;  she  had  been  more  frightened 
by  the  girl's  scared  looks  than  by  Marney's  fiercest  outbursts.  Susy 
went  up  to  her  mother,  and  put  her  two  arms  tight  round  her  neck. 
"  Oh,  mamma  !  mamma  !  I  have  been  ^thinking.  O  couldn't  you  come 
away  with  me,  and  bring  the  little  boys  1  I  will  work  for  you  day  and 
night.  Only  come  !  Only  come  !  " 

"  Ah  !  my  child,"  said  her  mother.  "  Do  not  say  such  things.  How 
can  I  come  1  I  have  chosen  my  own  life  ;  I  must  abide  by  it.  You  too 
must  live  your  life.  You  might  be  a  happy  woman,  and  help  us  all," 
said  her  mother,  looking  fixedly  at  her.  "  And  make  another  person 
very  happy — that  dear,  good  Colonel  Dymoiid,  who  worships  the  ground 
you  stand  on.  Michael  saw  it  from  the  first." 
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"  Hush !  mamma,"  said  Susy  deeply  wounded.  "  Can  you,  of  all 
people,  urge  me  to  marry  ?  Oh  !  forgive  me,"  she  hastily  added,  seeing 
her  mother's  pained  look,  and  that  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 

"  Promise  me  at  least,  Susy,  that  you  will  not  refuse  him  without 
reflection,"  said  her  mother,  wistfully. 

"  He  said  something  yesterday,"  Susy  answered,  "  I  don't  know 
what,  nor  do  I  care.  For  it  is  you,  mamma,  whom  I  live  for.  I  will 
even  bear  with  my  stepfather,"  Susy  added  faltering,  and  looking  through 
the  open  door  towards  the  adjoining  room,  "if  it  makes  you  happier." 

"  No,  no,  no  !  it  will  not  make  me  happier,"  cried  the  poor  woman, 
torn  between  her  two  hearts.  "  You  must  live  your  own  life,  my  child, 
not  mine.  I  hoped  you  would  never  have  found  it  out.  It  is  not  the 
same  to  me  as  to  you.  We  make  it  up,"  she  said,  with  a  pitiful  smile. 
"  Sometimes  he  has  forgotten  all  about  it  in  the  morning.  The  children 
are  accustomed  to  our  ways ;  you  are  used  to  other  things.  You  are 
my  own  child ;  but  you  are  not  his,  and  you  cannot  understand  how 
long  we  have  loved  each  other." 

Susy  stood  strangely  silent,  watching  her  mother  with  dry,  wondering 
eyes.  Each  word  smote  her ;  but  her  fealty  was  not  shaken.  The  poor 
child's  heart  was  full  of  pain ;  it  seemed  so  hard,  so  very  hard,  to  leave 
that  dear,  bent  head  to  bear  its  burden  alone,  and  yet  Susy  felt  that  her 
mother  was  speaking  the  truth. 

"  I  will  try  and  think  of  some  plan,"  she  said  faintly,  and  as  she 
spoke  the  brick  castle  fell  over  with  a  crash  in  the  adjoining  sitting- 
room  ;  Denny  began  to  cry ;  Mr.  Marney  called  out,  "  Mother !  mother  ! " 
and  Mrs.  Marney  hastily  turned  and  ran  across  the  passage  in  through 
the  open  door.  Susy  also  passed  out  into  the  passage,  and  then  hurried 
aimlessly  into  the  garden. 

It  was  a  lovely  day ;  everything  was  shining,  and  yet  everything 
seemed  to  ache,  from  the  long,  green  grass  at  her  feet  to  the  sky  above ; 
the  poplar  trees  shivered ;  the  nasturtiums  looked  desolate.  Susy,  as 
she  went  by,  saw  Madame  at  her  window  making  signs.  It  seemed  to 
Susy  as  if  she  was  a  person  looking  on  at  a  dream.  Was  it  also  a  dream 
that  she  was  alone — that  no  being  in  the  whole  world  wanted  her  or 
needed  her  1  She  only  brought  trouble  upon  every  one.  The  Colonel 
looked  at  her  with  reproach ;  even  Tempy  shrank  from  her.  The  girl 
had  come  aimlessly  along  the  shaded  avenue  which  ran  by  the  palings 
that  divided  the  villa  garden  from  the  road ;  the  lilacs  grew  thick  on 
either  side,  and  their  dark  green  foliage  beneath  the  blue  made  leafy 
walls  to  the  little  path. 

As  she  hurried  along  she  nearly  ran  up  against  a  strange  young  man, 
with  a  long  nose  and  twinkling  eyes,  who  looked  at  her  curiously  and 
compassionately  as  she  passed.  She  scarcely  saw  him,  and  yet  this 
stranger,  as  strangers  sometimes  do,  knew  the  whole  story  of  her 
troubles.  He  had  come  by  chance  stumbling  into  the  secret  of  poor  Mrs. 
Marney's  sorrowful  life — the  secret  she  would  have  hidden  from  her 
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nearest  and  dearest.  He  had  returned  by  some  midnight  train ;  reached 
home  at  dawn ;  come  out  into  the  garden,  hearing  Marney's  step.  He 
had  looked  on  for  a  moment  at  the  tragedy ;  heard  the  blow  fall ; 
hesitated,  and  while  he  hesitated  the  door  shut — the  tipsy  man  stag- 
gered into  the  house.  It  was  nothing  to  him,  and  yet  the  actors  in- 
terested him,  as  actors  do  interest  those  who  having  seen  them  stirred  by 
great  passions  and  events  now  recognise  them  as  they  pass  by  quietly. 
The  young  man  watched  Susy  as  she  brushed  past,  and  walked  towards 
the  house  again.  Madame  du  Pare  was  still  at  her  window.  "  My  son 
is  come  !  He  arrive  last  night,"  shouts  the  old  lady.  "  'Ave  you  seen 
him  in  the  avenue  ? " 

Susanna  shook  her  head ;  she  could  not  speak.  She  turned  aside, 
like  a  poor  little  hunted  hare,  to  the  sitting-room  window  which  was 
open.  Some  one  called  her ;  the  little  boys  came  scampering  to  meet 
her;  the  little  dog  flew  out  barking.  "  Here  she  is,"  said  her  mother's 
voice.  "  Ah !  Susy,  here  is  a  good  friend  who  has  come  to  see  you. 
"VVe  have  been  speaking  of  you.  Dear  child,  listen  to  what  he  has  got  to 
say."  It  seemed  all  like  some  awakening  from  a  miserable  dream. 

The  Colonel,  with  his  neat  hat  and  umbrella,  was  standing  by  the 
window.  Marney  was  gone.  Mrs.  Marney,  who  looked  as  if  she  had 
been  crying,  was  sitting  smiling  in  the  big  arm-chair.  As  the  Colonel 
turned  to  meet  Susanna,  he  was  quite  shocked  by  the  scared  expression 
of  her  face,  by  the  black  lines  under  her  eyes.  A  flush  came  into  his 
yellow  cheeks,  and  his  looks  became  very  wide  and  bright.  Then  ho 
came  up  to  her  and  said  very  simply,  "  My  dear,  your  mother  and 
I  have  been  talking  of  something  very  near  my  heart.  Susy,  I  am  an 
old  fellow;  but  you  know  me  and  you  know  my  children,  and  if  you 
could  make  up  your  inind  to  love  me  a  little,  and  to  come  to  bo  my  wile, 
I  think  I  am  sure  I  could  make  you  happy.  Your  mother  consents,  and 
says  she  could  trust  you  to  me." 

"  Indeed !  indeed !  Susy,  I  could  trust  you  to  him,"  cried  the  poor 
woman  eagerly.  "  I  could  be  happy,  if  I  felt  you  safe  in  such  hands. 
Ah  !  darling,  if  it  were  only  for  my  sake  !  " 

"  You  must  not  influence  her,"  gravely  interrupted  the  Colonel.  He 
seemed  quite  clever  suddenly  to  Susy,  and  able  to  understand  everything 
• — every  shade  of  feeling.  "  It  would  be  a  cruel  mistake  for  Susy  to 
marry  me,  or  anybody  else,  unless  she  could  do  it  for  her  own  sake,  and 
because  she  thought  she  could  be  happy.  I  dare  not  think  what  it 
would  be  to  me  and  mine  if  we  could  hope  to  make  her  so." 

Susanna,  in  her  black  dress,  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  facing 
the  two  who  wished  her  so  well.  She  was  still  holding  a  sprig  of  ivy 
she  had  gathered.  She  saemecl  scarcely  to  see  what  was  befcre  her,  or 
to  be  understanding  what  was  happening ;  but  it  was  not  so.  She  was 
living  too  intensely  to  give  much  sign  of  what  was  in  her  mind.  She 
looked  from  her  mother,  with  the  anxious,  speaking  eyes,  to  the  kind 
face  of  the  time-worn  man  who  loved  her.  She  had  never  till  this 
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moment  realised  the  selfish,  human,  irrepressible  happiness  of  being 
another  person's  happiness.  What  strange  experience  the  last  few  hours 
had  brought!  She  seemed  suddenly  to  have  come  into  shelter,  after 
being  in  a  great  storm  or  battle.  An  hour  ago  she  had  been  alone  in  all 
the  world,  her  heart  had  seemed  almost  dead,  and  now  she  was  alone  no 
longer,  and  her  heart  was  beating  so  that  she  could  scarcely  breathe. 
Then  a  more  practical  vision  crossed  her  mind,  of  bills  paid,  of  Mikey 
and  Dermy  at  school,  of  her  mother's  mind  at  ease. 

Colonel  Dymond  waiting  for  her  to  speak,  thought  that  her  silence 
lasted  a  very  long  time.  "  Susy  !  "  he  said,  almost  shyly.  Something" in 
his  voice  touched  her — it  seemed  natural  and  familiar.  She  was  very 
young,  she  was  easily  touched,  easily  made  grateful.  It  seemed  so 
natural  to  say  Yes,  and  to  put  her  future  into  this  good  friend's  keeping. 
What  this  future  contained — where  it  might  lead  her  in  its  onward 
course — she  knew  not.  She  accepted  the  present  with  a  true  heart,  and 
with  a  faith  and  loving  conviction,  which  did  not  grow  less  as  time 
went  on. 
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SPENSER'S  manner  of  portraiture  differs  much  from  that  of  Chaucer, 
whom  he  names  his  poetical  master.     Ambling  Canterbury  ward,  with 
his  eyes  on  the  ground,  the  earlier  poet  could  steal  sprightly  glances  at 
every  member  of  the  cavalcade — glances  which  took  in  the  tuft  of  hairs 
upon  the  Miller's  nose,  the  sparkle  of  pins  in  the  Friar's  tippet,  and  the 
smooth  forehead  and   little  rosy  mouth   of  Madam   Eglantine.      We 
should  know  the  Wife  of  Bath,  if  we  met  her,  by  the  wide-parted  teeth, 
the  dulness  of  hearing,  the  bold  laugh,  the  liberal  tongue  ;  we  should  ex- 
pect to  see  the  targelike  hat,  the  scarlet  stockings,  and  the  shining  shoes. 
Spenser's  gaze  dwelt  longer  on  things,  in  a  more  passive  luxury  of  sensa- 
tion or  with  reverence  more  devout.     His  powers  of  observation  are,  as 
it  were,  dissolved  in  his  sense  of  beauty,  and  this  again  is  taken  up  into 
his  moral  idealism  and  becomes  a  part  of  it.     To  Chaucer  a  beautiful 
woman  is  a  beautiful  creature  of  this  good  earth,  and  is  often  nothing 
more ;  her  beauty  suddenly  slays  the  tender  heart  of  her  lover,  or  she 
makes  glad  the  spirit  of  man  as  though  with  some  light,  bright  wine. 
She  is  more  blissful  to  look  on  than  "  the  new  perjonette  tree,"  and  softer 
than  the  wether's  wool ;  her  mouth  is  sweet  as  "  apples  laid  in  hay  or 
heath  ; "  her  body  is  gent  and  small  as  any  weasel.     For  Spenser  behind 
each  woman  made  to  worship  or  to  love  rises  a  sacred  presence — woman- 
hood itself.      Her  beauty  of  face  and  limb  is  but  a  manifestation  of  the 
invisible  beauty,  and  this  is  of  one  kin  with  the  Divine  Wisdom  and  the 
Divine  Love.     In  the  poet  of  Edward's  reign  a  gay  and  familiar  side  of 
chivalry  is  presented,  which   existed  in  life  and  in  art  and  literature 
along  with  that  chivalry  which  was  the  mysticism  of  human  passion. 
The  more  modern,  poet  retains  of  chivalry  only  what  is  exalted,  serious, 
and  tender.     While  heartily  a  man  of  his  own  Elizabethan  age — a  Pro- 
testant age,  an  age  of  awakening  science,  of  a  high  mundane  spirit — • 
Spenser  does  not  break  with  the  past.    He  does  not,  like  Cervantes,  with 
remorseful  mockery  bid  farewell  to  romance  and  knight-errantry.     Don 
Quixote,  dying,  begs  pardon  of  his  honest  squire  for  perverting  his  under- 
standing and  persuading  him  to  the  folly  of  chivalric  adventure  ;  he  had 
been  mad,  now  he  is  sane,  and  is  once  again  Alonzo  Quixano  the  Good. 
For  Spenser  knightly  warfare  against  evil  was  still  the  rule  of  heroic 
manhood ;  the  champions  of  the  great  Queen  must  all  be  knights-errant  • 
there  were  giant  oppressors  to  overthrow,  there  were  deceivers  of  men  to 
unmask,  there  were  captive  lands  and  causes  to  succour;  nor  could  a 
time  ever  come  when  truth  and  justice,  and  purity  and  gentleness,  would 
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not  be  at  odds  with  evil  and  untamed  forces  in  our  own  hearts  within 
and  in  the  broad  world  without. 

Spenser  retained  for  the  uses  of  the  Renaissance  the  moral  idealism 
of  chivalry,  and  he  renewed  and  recreated  this  ;  for  Spenser's  chivalry  is 
one  which  has  made  acquaintance  with  the  robust  energies  of  his  own 
time,  with  the  hearty  morality  of  the  Reformed  faith,  and  also  with  the 
broad  and  well-based  thoughts  of  the  great  master  of  ethical  philosophy. 
What  England  of  the  Renaissance  needed  most,  Spenser  declared,  was 
noble  character  in  man  and  woman.  The  most  worshipful  and  lovely 
things  this  earth  could  show  were,  in  his  eyes,  a  true  English  gentleman 
and  a  true  English  lady;  these,  Spenser  said,  were  actually  to  be  found 
in  Elizabethan  England.  He  had  known  Sidney;  he  knew  Sidney's 
sister — 

Urania,  sister  unto  Astrofell, 

In  whose  brave  mind,  as  in  a  golden  cofer, 

All  heavenly  gifts  and  riches  locked  are. 

There  were  others  no  less  praiseworthy,  and  among  them  his  own  threo 
kinswomen,  of  whom  one  afterwards,  in  majestic  old  age,  seemed  to  the 
youthful  Milton  equal  to  Latona  or  the  towered  Cybele, 

Mother  of  a  hundred  gods. 

These  Spenser  had  seen  and  known.  But  in  Elizabeth's  Court  he  had 
found  also  much  that  repelled  him — spurious  gentry,  aristocratic  bar- 
barism, vulgar  pleasures,  ignoble  ambition  and  ignoble  ease,  wantonness 
misnaming  itself  love,  the  bark  of  slander,  the  bite  of  envy.  He  had  ex- 
perienced the  anxieties,  the  disappointments,  the  humiliations  of  one  who 
is  a  seeker  for  preferment.  Then  came  a  time  when  he  could  look  at 
these  things — both  the  evil  and  the  good — from  a  distance,  when  his 
imagination  could  deal  with  them  in  its  own  mode  of  serene  ardour  and 
could  shape  them  to  their  ideaj  forms.  To  have  a  part  in  the  ragged 
commonwealth  of  Ireland  appeared  to  Spenser  to  be  nothing  less  than 
banishment.  Ireland  was  to  him  a  savage  soil ;  yet,  for  one  of  his 
temper,  solitude  must  have  been  better  than  the  close  shouldering  of  the 
press ;  Mulla,  rippling  below  her  alders,  must  have  been  more  musical 
than  the  salutings  of  sycophants ;  the  Irish  air,  the  lights  and  shadows, 
the  blight  veil  of  rain,  the  tender  luminousness  of  morning  and  evening, 
the  grey  mountain  Mole,  must  have  made  up  a  surrounding  for  Spenser 
more  open  and  fresh  than  the  antichamber  where  importunate  suitors 
are  bid  to  wait. 

Two  qualities  of  Spenser's  genius  have  made  the  Faerie  Queene  a 
poem,  and  saved  it  from  becoming  a  frigid  moral  allegory  or  a  mere 
masque  of  the  fancy  :  one  was  his  delight  in  sensuous  beauty,  the  other 
his  delight  in  lovely  and  heroic  human  character.  He  was,  fortunately, 
a  man  of  the  Renaissance.  At  whatever  period  of  the  world's  history 
Spenser  might  have  been  born  he  would  have  been  born  a  lover  of  all 
that  is  pleasant  and  comely  to  the  senses ;  but  had  he  been  a  man  of  the 
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Middle  Ages  it  is  possible  that  his  moral  earnestness  might  have  set 
itself  to  do  battle  with  his  senses ;  for  his  garlands  of  flowers  he  might 
have  given  us  only  some  pale  lily  or  a  palm ;  his  dreams  of  fair  women 
might  have  come  to  him  only  as  troublous  and  torturing  visions.  Had 
Spenser  been  of  Milton's  party  in  the  times  of  civil  war,  he,  like  Milton, 
must  needs  have  parted  with  the  youthful  allegrezza  ;  but  he  could  not, 
like  Milton,  have  found  a  higher  self  in  such  naked  moral  sublimity  as 
that  of  the  Samson  Agcnistes ;  defrauded  of  his  love  of  sensuous  beauty, 
Spenser  would  have  been  cut  off  from  one,  and  that  a  large,  affluent  of 
his  spiritual  inspiration.  For  beauty,  Spenser  maintained,  is  twofold. 
There  is  beauty  which  is  a  mere  pasture  for  the  eye ;  it  is  a  spoil  for 
which  we  grow  greedy;  as  we  gaze  on  it  we  sink  in  waves  of  deep 
delight ;  it  leaves  us  faint  with  too  much  luxury  of  heart.  And  there 
is  the  higher  beauty  of  which  the  peculiar  quality  is  a  penetrating 
radiance  ;  it  illuminates  all  that  comes  into  its  presence ;  it  is  a  beam  from 
the  Divine  Fount  of  Light ;  it  lifts  up  the  soul  of  man  out  of  the  mire  of 
this  world ;  it  pierces  him  with  a  sacred  joy ;  it  animates  him  to  pure 
and  passionate  endeavour. 

Spenser's  moral  idealism  and  his  exquisite  sense  of  beauty  met,  and 
became  inseparably  involved.  His  moral  idealism  concerned  itself  not 
solely  or  chiefly  about  abstract  qualities,  though  with  these  it  also  had 
dealings;  its  most  appropriate  objects  were  found  in  ideal  human 
characters.  Had  Spenser  thought  only  of  qualities,  and  had  he  set 
his  imagination  to  exhibit  these  in  allegory,  the  faerie  Queene  would 
have  been  one  long  masquelike  procession,  as  visionary  as  that  which 
passes  before  the  eyes  of  Britomart  in  the  enchanter's  chamber.  And 
there  are  many  masques  and  masquelike  figures  in  Spenser's  poems; 
even  Despair,  and  Mammon,  and  Care,  figures  so  marked  by  Spenser's 
peculiar  genius,  may  be  classed  with  these.  There  are  times,  again,  when 
his  genius  wholly  deserts  him,  and  we  get  abstractions  bald  and  bare,  or 
tricked  out  with  some  antic  garb  which  is  too  ill-fitting  or  too  ragged  to 
cover  their  nakedness.  But  Spenser's  most  admirable  poetical  creations 
are  not  masquerading  qualities,  well  or  ill  attired,  but  ideal  characters  of 
man  and  woman ;  the  moral  allegory  finds  its  play  in  and  through  the 
epic  persons.  Sir  Calidore  and  Pastorella  are  as  truly  a  gallant  youth 
and  a  shepherdess  queen  of  curds  and  cream  as  are  the  charming  boy 
and  girl  lovers  of  the  Winter's  Tale.  When  Wordsworth  would  name 
two  personal  themes  gained  from  books — from  books  around  which  our 
happiness  may  twine  with  tendrils  strong  as  flesh  and  blood — he  chooses 
one  from  the  plays  of  Shakspere — Desdemona — and  the  second  is  the 
Una  of  Spenser. 

Spenser's  manner  of  portraiture  seems  to  be  at  its  best  in  female 
figures.  "  The  perfection  of  woman,"  said  Coleridge,  "  is  to  be  character- 
less," meaning  that  no  single  prominent  quality,  however  excellent,  can 
equal  in  beauty  and  excellence  a  well-developed,  harmonious  nature. 
The  creator  of  Una,  and  Amoret,  and  Florimell  loved  also  this  harmony 
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of  character,  and  he  found  it,  or  believed  he  found  it,  more  in  woman 
than  in  man.  While  each  of  the  heroines  of  the  Faerie  Queene  has  dis- 
tinction, so  that  Una  little  resembles  Belphoabe  and  Britomart  is  fa'r 
removed  from  Pastorella,  each  possesses  in  her  own  kind  that  perfection 
of  womanhood  which  Coleridge  praised  and  loved.  Spenser's  great 
knights  strive  with  outward  enemies — giant,  or  dragon,  or  Saracen,  or 
enchanter — and  sometimes  these  stand  in  the  allegory  for  actual  external 
difficulties  and  dangers ;  but  in  many  instances  we  discover  presently 
that  they  are  indeed  inward  enemies,  bosom  foes  given  externality  in 
order  to  carry  on  the  action  of  the  poem.  And  so  the  unity  of  personal 
character  is  broken  by  the  allegory;  one  piece  of  a  man's  nature 
hypostatised  is  set  over  against  another;  inward  division  of  heart  is 
represented  by  a  hurtling  of  champion  against  champion.  But  this  is 
not  the  case  with  Spenser's  women.  They  are  not  parcelled  out  into 
fragments.  To  fortune,  evil  and  good,  they  are  exposed — that  fortune 
behind  and  above  which,  according  to  the  faith  of  Spenser,  a  Divine 
Providence  for  ever  lives  and  works — but  they  do  not  suffer  inward 
disruption.  If  Una  be  made  captive  to  Sansloy,  she  only  endures  a 
hardship  at  the  hands  of  fate ;  she  remains  faithful  and  true,  and  needs 
no  chastening,  but  rather  comforting.  If  the  Red  Cross  Knight  be 
thrown  into  Orgoglio's  dungeon,  it  signifies  that  he  is  a  traitor  to  his 
better  self ;  holiness  has  become  infected  with  pride,  and  the  scourge  and 
fasting  of  Dame  Coalia's  house  will  be  needed  for  his  restoration.  Hence 
while  Spenser's  knights  at  times  lapse  back  from  persons  into  qualities, 
his  chief  female  figures  ai'e  always  the  female  figures  of  an  epic  of 
romance.  The  allegory  often  does  little  more  with  respect  to  them 
than  determine  the  leading  feature  in  the  character  of  each,  or  select 
the  group  of  women  from  which  each  shall  be  singled  as  an  ideal  type. 
It  is  true  they  do  not  possess  the  interest  given  by  complex  elements  of 
character  ;  but  if  they  are  simple  they  are  also  complete.  They  rejoice, 
they  sorrow ;  fears  and  hopes  play  through  the  life  blood  in  their 
cheeks ;  they  are  tender,  indignant,  pensive,  ardent ;  they  know  the  pain 
and  the  bliss  of  love ;  they  are  wise  with  the  lore  of  purity,  and  loyalty, 
and  fortitude.  Even  in  dramatic  poetry  our  interest  in  character  does 
not  depend  solely  on  the  number  of  elements  which  go  to  form  it.  The 
beauty  of  perfect  poise,  of  coherence,  and  of  flawless  vitality  charms  us.  If 
it  were  not  so  Miranda  might  disappear  from  the  Tempest  and  Perdita 
from  the  Winter's  Tale.  They  exhibit  none  of  the  iridescent  moods  of 
a  Cleopatra ;  they  are  not  waves  of  the  sea,  but  children  of  the  grave, 
sweet  mother  Earth  ;  and  the  imagination  finds  as  endless  a  satisfaction 
in  their  bright  purity  and  singleness  of  being  as  the  eye  finds  in  some 
blossom's  radiant  life  and  mystery  of  unmingled  loveliness. 

Spenser's  landscape  is  in  harmony  with  his  figures,  possessing  a 
portion,  as  it  were,  of  feminine  beauty.  His  Faerie  Land  is  such  a 
country  as  Gloriana  might  have  created  for  her  own  empire.  Something 
is  derived  here  from  Italian  poetry,  in  particular  from  Ariosto,  but 
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Something  also  from  Spenser's  own  genius.  The  elements  of  his  land- 
scape are  few ;  he  returns  to  them  often,  and  dwells  upon  them  with 
inexhaustible  delight.  The  objects  and  aspects  of  external  nature  which 
impress  ue  as  sublime  were  to  Spenser,  as  to  the  other  poets  of  his  time, 
not  sublime,  but  dreadful.  The  roaring  wilderness  of  waters  appals 
him;  he  had  watched  the  billows  in  the  Irish  sounds  charging  one 
another  like  angry  rivals ;  it  was  a  happiness  when  his  foot  touched 
English  earth  again.  Spenser  had  found  his  Rosalind  in  the  North  Country 
• — Rosalind  "  the  widow's  daughter  of  the  glen."  But  we  cannot  imagine 
Spenser  exulting  in  the  barren  grandeur  of  a  North  Country  moor  ;  it  was 
natural  that  Colin  Clout  should  come  south,  to  lead  his  flocks  among  the 
dales  of  Kent.*  What  the  poet  of  Faerie  Land  especially  loves  are  those 
select  spots  devised  by  nature  for  delight,  sacred  and  secure,  where 
nature,  as  it  were,  vies  with  art,  and  where  men  in  instinctive  gratitude 
would  fain  build  an  altar  on  the  green  sward  to  the  mild  genius  of  the 
place.  To  such  a  sylvan  retreat  the  wounded  Timias  is  conveyed  by 
the  damsels  of  Belphrebe.  It  is  a  glade  environed  by  mountains  and 
mighty  woods,  forming  an  amphitheatre  in  their  midst ;  a  little  river 
plays  over  its  gleaming  gravel ;  in  the  myrtles  and  laurels  the  birds  are 

uttering 

Many  a  lovely  lay 
Of  God's  high  praise  and  of  their  love's  sweet  teen. 

In  such  a  place,  or  one  still  fairer,  Calidore  beheld  the  hundred  naked 
maidens,  lily  white,  dancing  in  a  circle,  and  within  their  circle  those 
three  handmaidens  of  Venus,  the  Graces ;  and  yet  again  enclosed  and 
garlanded  by  their  loveliness  Spenser's  own  bride,  Elizabeth,  set  like 

A  precious  gem 
Amidst  a  ring  most  richly  -well  enchased. 

Around  are  woods  of  matchless  height,  and  all  the  trees  are  trees  of 
honour ;  a  little  hill  rises  from  the  grassy  plain ;  at  the  foot  a  gentle 
flood  tumbles  its  silver  waves,  "  unmarred  with  ragged  moss  or  filthy 
mud,"  and  on  the  summit  is  the  plain  where  the  dancers  dance  and 
Colin  pipes.  Even  in  denser  forest,  though  there  is  danger  of  violence 
and  lurking  foes,  all  is  not  horror ;  the  wild  wood  creatures  are  not  all 
like  those  who  woiild  sacrifice  and  devour  their  beauteous  prey,  Serena  ; 
there  are  also  tribes  docile  and  prone  to  an  untrained  fidelity,  like  those 
who,  grinning  gently,  bend  the  knees  backward  to  Una,  or»  like  the  sal- 
vage man  who  fawns  upon  Serena — 

Kissing  her  hands  and  grovelling  to  the  ground, 

For  other  language  had  he  none,  nor  speech, 

But  a  soft  murmur  and  confused  sound 

Of  senseless  love. 

*  Does  the  Celtic  word  "glen"  occur  in  English  poetry  before  Spenser?  His 
friend  E.  K.,  annotating  the  Shcphcard' 's  Calendar,  explains  it  as  "a  country  hamlet 
or  borough,"  misunderstanding  the  word,  for  Spenser  uses  it  again  (Faerie  Qtieene, 
b.  iii.  c.  7,  st.  6)  where  Florimell  finds  the  witch's  cottage  in  a  "  gloomy  gleu,"  cer- 
tainly not  in  a  "  country  hamlet  or  borough." 
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The  native  haunt  of  evil,  as  Spenser  imagined  it,  is  a  cav6 ;  there 
it  lurks  and  shuns  the  light.  Spenser  hates  darkness  and  foulness  and 
the  close  damp  of  the  den ;  and  escape  from  imprisonment  into  the 
sunshine,  or  from  the  sick  room  into  the  outer  world,  is  felt  by  him  as 
an  exquisite  pleasure.  Calepine  goes  forth,  when  recovered  from  his 
wound,  "  to  take  the  air  and  hear  the  thrush's  song ;  "  the  witch's  sou 
escapes  with  his  snow  lady  from  the  smoky  cottage  to  pass  the  idle 
time  "  in  the  open  freshness  of  the  gentle  air."  Creatures  who  do  not 
love  the  sun  and  breeze  must  needs  be  very  sad  or  very  sinful.  In  a 
cave  lies  coiled  the  feminine  serpent  Error ;  the  den  is  loathsome  and  in 
a  covert  plac?,  where  light  seems  uncouth  and  the  glistering  of  St. 
George's  armour  infuses  hatred  and  alarm.  In  a  cave  dwells  the  ragged 
wretch  Despair — 

Far  underneath  a  craggy  clift  ypight, 
Dark,  doleful,  dreary,  like  a  greedy  grave. 

In  a  delve  hard  by  the  cavernous  entrance  to  hell  sits  Mammon,  sunning 
his  antique  treasure.  And  the  much-afflicted  Malbecco,  goatish  old 
husband  to  the  wanton  Hellenore,  escaped  from  his  pursuers  at  last, 
runs  to  earth  where  a  buttress  of  rock  hangs  dreadfully  over  the  sea ; 
there,  under  the  ever-threatening  crag,  above  the  ever-thundering  billow, 
he  creeps  into  the  narrow  cave,  and,  forgetting  that  he  was  man,  knows 
himself  and  is  known  thenceforward  as  Jealousy. 

In  the  legend  of  St.  George,  a?  accepted  by  artists  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  virgin  Cleodolinda,  the  Andromeda  of  Christian  mythology,  is  about 
to  die,  when  the  warrior,  now  riding  forward  to  join  his  legion,  perceives 
her  distress,  rescues  her,  and  slays  the  dragon.  Spenser  recasts  the 
legend  :  Una  is  never  exposed  to  the  monster ;  she  devotes  herself  to  the 
delivery  of  her  parents,  and  the  part  which  she  plays  in  the  adventure  is 
far  from  being  a  passive  one.  To  her  the  champion  of  her  cause  owes  the 
sword  which  fights  her  battle,  and  hope,  and  courage,  and  forgiveness,  and 
love,  and  even  life  itself.  Before  her  arrival  he  seems  but  a  clownish 
young  man  among  the  splendid  personages  of  Gloriana's  Court ;  it  is  Una 
who  brings  him  his  great  charger  and  the  silver  shield.  Throughout 
Spenser's  poem,  although  Una  is  so  young,  so  tender,  so  mild,  while  the 
knight  is  stout  and  bold,  there  is  a  certain  protectiveness  on  her  part 
towards  him ;  yet  this  is  united  in  such  a  way  with  gentle,  fervid  loyalty 
and  trust  that  it  seems  to  imply  no  consciousness  of  superiority.  St. 
George  is  not  yet  delivered  from  the  cloud  of  youthful  ignorance  and 
unpurged  passion  :  in  his  corn-age  there  is  something  of  mere  "  greedy 
hardiment ;  "  in  his  indignation  against  evil  there  is  too  little  care  to 
distinguish  the  innocent  from  the  guilty ;  in  his  sorrow  for  wrong-doing 
there  is  some  of  that  lax  self-pity  which  prefers  the  easy  way  of  despair 
and  death  to  the  hardness  of  strenuous  discipline.  But  Una  has  already 
known  the  good  and  evil  things  of  life.  She  first  recognises  the  peril  of 
the  Wandering  Wood,  yet  the  knight  being  once  pledged  to  encounter  with 
the  serpent  of  the  cavern,  she  would  not  have  him  draw  back ;  she  is 
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aware  that  no  half-measures  will  serve  in  such  a  struggle  with  Error,  and 
heartens  St,  George  to  the  desperate  effort. 

Now,  now,  Sir  Knight,  show  what  ye  be  ; 
Add  faith  unto  your  force,  and  bo  not  faint  ; 
Strangle  her,  else  she  fain  will  strangle  thee. 

And  when  this  first  victory  has  been  achieved  the  eager  approach  and 
joyous  greeting  of  his  lady  fill  the  weary  knight  with  new  strength,  so 
that  she  has  now  to  warn  him  that  before  new  adventure  rest  is  needful, 
and  refreshment,  and  the  wise  counsel  of  the  night.  As  she  would  utterly 
destroy  the  evil  creature  of  the  Wandering  Wood,  so  when  at  length  the 
enchantress  Duessa,  the  deceiver  of  her  lord,  is  overthrown,  Una  shows 
no  weakness  of  false  pity.  Her  lord's  feeble  cry  comes  to  her  from  the 
dungeon  when  no  one  else  has  heard  it,  and  the  wrath  of  Una,  pure 
and  innocent  ag  her  own  lamb,  is  unflinching  as  that  wrath  of  the  Lamb 
of  which  we  read  elsewhere. 

Well  begun ;   end  all  so  well,  I  pray ! 
Ne  let  that  wicked  woman  'scape  away. 

Duessa  is  not  slain,  but  all  her  loathsomeness  of  body  is  laid  bare  ; 
this  Una  decrees,  and  her  knight  must  look  upon  the  withered  hag  whom 
he  had  taken  to  himself  in  Una's  place ;  after  that  let  her  deceive  him  if 
she  can.  But  before  St.  George  endures  the  pain  and  shame  which  are 
needful  Una  has  already  taken  him  to  her  heart,  with  only  tears  for  his 
piteous  aspect  and  no  word  of  reproach  except  against  the  evil  star  which 
had  wronged  his  truer  self. 

Whom  when  his  lady  saw,  to  him  sho  ran 

With  hasty  joy  :  to  see  him  made  her  glad, 

And  sad  to  view  his  visage  pale  and  wan, 

Who  erst  in  flowers  of  freshest  youth  was  clad. 

Then,  when  her  well  of  tears  she  wasted  had, 

She  said,  "Ah,  dearest  lord,  what  evil  star 

On  you  hath  frowned  and  poured  his  influence  bad, 

That  of  yourself  ye  thus  berobbed  are 

And  this  misseerning  hue  your  manly  looks  doth  mar?" 

Yet  another  subtle  and  dangerous  enemy  the  young  knight  meets  before 
his  trial  of  strength  with  the  dragon.  The  strange  fascination  which 
resides  in  the  words  of  Despair  has  laid  its  spell  upon  his  soul ;  his  eye 
broods  on  the  dull  waters  of  death ;  his  resolution  ebbs ;  he  is  tending 
heavily  to  the  grave;  the  dagger  is  in  his  trembling  hand.  For  one 
moment  Una  feels  the  blood  run  cold  to  her  heart,  and  sho  is  on  the  point 
of  swooning ;  the  next  she  snatches  away  the  accursed  knife,  with 
courageous  words  which  strive  for  the  desperate  man's  sake  to  be  re- 
proachful. 

Come,  come  away,  frail,  feeble,  fleshly  wight; 

Ne  let  vain  words  bewitch  thy  manly  heart. 

In  Dame  Ccelia's  house  Una  is  indeed  happy.     The  reverent  matron 
pherishes  her ;  she  is  as  a  sister  among  the  three  comely  daughters  •  and 
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she  knows  that  joy  so  dear  to  a  woman's  heart  of  acting  as  an  earthly 
Providence  to  her  lover,  of  fashioning  him  in  ways  after  her  mind, 
and  of  anticipating  in  her  spiritual  child  some  of  the  delights  of  mother- 
hood, while  she  watches  him  grow  daily  in  thews  and  stature,  ic  all  the 
cardinal  virtues  and  all  the  Christian  graces.  His  rueful  shrieks  and 
groanings  come  to  her  when  Patience  disples  him  with  the  iron  whip,  and 
Una  writhes  under  the  torment  as  if  it  were  her  own ;  but  it  is  whole- 
some for  him  to  endure,  and  she  bears  all  wisely  and  patiently.  At  last 
the  scourgings,  and  nippings,  and  prickings,  and  smartings  are  over ; 
St.  George  is  brought  to  her  clean  and  sound,  the  son  of  her  tears  and 
prayers;  he  is  her  very  own,  and  now  with  sweet  complacency  she  kisses 
him,  praying  him  to  cherish  himself  and  partake  once  more  of  gladness. 

Una  can  endure  joy  as  she  can  sorrow.  Her  joy  is  never  a  blinding 
bliss  of  life ;  it  has  in  it  a  reasonableness  and  sweet  sobriety.  When 
Arthur  overthrows  her  adversary  the  royal  maid  comes  running  fast  to  greet 
his  victory,  "  with  sober  gladness  and  mild  modesty."  Yet  this  perfect 
poise  of  joy  has  nothing  of  languor  in  it ;  she  sees  life  steadily  and  sees  it 
whole,  and,  therefore,  she  carries  some  of  the  sunshine  into  shady  places, 
and  in  her  elation  there  is  a  touch  of  sadness.  On  her  betrothal  morning 
Una  comes  forth  as  fair  and  fresh  as  the  freshest  flower  in  May ;  she  is 
clothed  in  a  robe  all  lily  white,  more  pure  and  less  proud  than  silk  or  silver  ; 
her  sad  wimple  is  thrown  aside,  and  her  face  has  in  it  the  radiance  of 
the  morning ;  yet  at  this  most  wished-for  moment  Una's  gladness  is 
wisely  tempered  and  serious. 

Then  forth  he  called  that  his  daughter  fair, 

The  fairest  Una,  his  only  daughter  dear, 

His  only  daughter  and  his  only  heir  ; 

Who  forth  proceeding  with  sad,  sober  cheer, 

As  bright  as  doth  the  morning  star  appear 

Out  of  tho  East,  with  flaming  locks  bcdight, 

To  tell  that  dawning  day  is  drawing  near, 

And  to  the  world  does  bring  long-wished  light ; 

So  fair  and  fresh  that  lady  showed  herself  in  sight. 

But  joy  of  any  kind,  unless  it  reside  in  the  consciousness  of  loving  duty 
done,  is  rare  with  Una,  and,  for  all  her  strength  of  endurance  and  of 
affection,  she  is  a  frail  and  tender  being,  exposed  to  the  roughest  buffet- 
ings  of  fortune.  By  nothing  is  Spenser  so  empassioned  (to  use  a  word  of 
his  own)  as  by  the  sight  of  woman  in  undeserved  distress ;  the  chivalrous 
fire  kindles  about  his  heart ;  wrath,  and  remorse,  and  love  make  him  their 
own.  And  Una  is  for  ever  passing  from  calamity  to  calamity.  The 
brightness  of  her  aspect  is  that  of  a  face  very  white  and  calm  ;  she  veils 
herself  and  wears  the  mourning  stole  in  token  of  her  sorrow ;  when  she 
has  laid  aside  the  veil  we  see  the  clear  shining  of  her  beauty  most  often 
through  tears.  The  lion  forgets  his  rage  in  her  presence,  but  the  fealty 
of  her  wild  champion  brings  a  pang  to  the  lady's  heart,  for  it  reminds  her 
of  her  own  lionlike  lord,  who  has  fled  away  from  her.  Then,  after  her 
manner  of  shunning  violences  of  feeling,  she  compels  herself  to  be  calm,  "  in 
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close  heart  shutting  up  her  grief."  Once  more,  when  night  comes  in  the 
miserable  cottage  of  Abessa,  her  sorrow  breaks  its  bounds,  and  once  more 
at  morning  she  is  ready  to  resume  her  labours.  The  day  brings  only  decep- 
tion, and  wrong,  and  anguish.  Archimago,  disguised  as  her  own  knight, 
rides  towards  her,  and  Una,  in  glad  yet  timid  humility,  approaches  him, 
and  presently  taking  heart,  dares  to  greet  him  with  happier  welcome. 
Then  comes  the  discovery  of  the  old  enchanter's  fraud  and  bare  escape 
from  the  violent  hands  of  the  Saracen.  Among  the  kindly  salvage  tribe 
Una  enjoys  a  short  breathing-time,  and  resting  her  over-worn  heart  is  yet 
not  idle ;  she  is  a  teacher  to  the  barbarous  people  of  the  gentle  lore  of 
Christ.  When  rescued  from  the  woods,  grief  begins  anew  with  the  false 
tidings  of  St.  George's  death ;  the  lady  is  so  downcast  that  she  cannot 
for  sorrow  keep  pace  with  her  protector,  Satyrane.  A  second  escape 
from  the  Paynim  follows,  and  a  second  time  assurance  reaches  her  of  her 
lord's  death ;  for  is  not  this  the  dwarf  who  hastens  towards  her  bearing 
the  masterless  spear  and  shield  ?  Una  sinks  from  deep  swoon  to  swoon ; 
and  then,  when  her  case  is  almost  desperate,  the  strong  comfort  reaches 
her  of  Prince  Arthur's  presence,  and  his  reasonable  words,  which  she, 
putting  away  her  passion  of  grief,  reasonably  ponders  and  receives.  Even 
the  joy  of  her  betrothal  day  is  not  unmingled  with  pain ;  the  last  guileful 
shaft  of  her  adversary  has  still  to  be  shot ;  with  "  sober  countenance  " 
Una  confronts  Archimago  and  unmasks  his  lie.  At  last  she  touches  the 
whole  of  happiness,  touches  it  and  no  more ;  she  is  made  one  with  him 
who  from  the  first  had  been  dearer  to  her  than  the  light  of  day,  and 
almost  at  the  same  time  she  is  divided  from  him.  The  Faerie  champion 
must  depart  to  accomplish  other  commands  of  Queen  Gloriana,  and  Una 
is  left  to  mourn. 

In  all  save  purity  of  heart  Belphrebe  presents  a  contrast  to  Una, 
and  even  her  purity  of  heart  is  of  a  different  kind.  Una's  love  towards 
her  chosen  knight  has  in  it  something  of  the  nature  of  celestial  grace  ;  all 
earthly  ardour  of  love  is  transfigured  in  the  white  radiance  of  her  soul — 
transfigured,  but  present.  Belphcebe's  passion  is  that  of  virginal  joy,  and 
pride,  and  freedom.  She  thinks  of  love  for  no  man  and  from  none, 
whether  to  give  or  to  take  ;  it  is  enough  to  have  victorious  play  among  the 
woodland  beasts,  and,  Dian-like,  to  -rest  in  the  company  of  her  maidens. 
In  happy  hour  we  first  see  her,  for  as  she  starts  suddenly  to  view  from 
among  the  green  boughs,  following  hard  upon  the  prelude  of  her  ringing 
horn,  we  have  almost  grown  ashamed  of  manhood  in  company  of  the 
despicable  braggart  and  his  squire.  She  is  clad  in  hunter's  weed,  and 
moves  a  goddess ;  her  face  is  clear  as  the  sky,  not  with  such  luminous 
pallor  as  that  of  Una,  but  with  the  flush  of  health  and  gallant  exercise ; 
a  breeze  and  breath  of  life,  "able  to  heal  the  sick  and  to  revive  the  dead," 
play  around  her  as  they  might  around  some  flourishing  tree ;  her  eyes 
beam  like  two  living  lamps  "  under  the  shadow  of  her  even  brows  ;  "  her 
ivory  forehead  is  a  broad  table  for  Love  to  engrave  his  triumphs  on  ;  her 
lips  are  incarnadined  with  the  quickened  blood ;  her  words  make  silver 
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music  in  the  air.  Una  had  worn  the  veil  and  mourning  stole.  Belphoabe 
is  clad  in  white,  but  her  short  camis  is  of  silk,  starred  with  gold  and 
with  golden  fringe ;  the  buskins  of  her  goodly  legs  are  rich  with  curious 
anticks  and  fastened  with  a  jewel.  She  leads  no  lamb  in  a  line,  but  is 
a  pursuer  of  soft  woodland  creatures  and  a  queller  of  the  fiercer  beasts 
in  her  victorious  play.  In  her  hand  is  a  boar  spear,  and  at  her  back  the 
bow  and  quiver.  A  golden  baldrick  is  on  her  breast,  letting  its  virginal 
beauty  be  divined ;  the  golden  hair  shed  about  her  shoulders  is  lightly 
blown  by  the  breeze,  and  it  shows  the  lovelier  for  fresh  leaves  and  blos- 
soms borne  away  from  the  forest  trees  in  the  speed  of  her  flight. 
Spenser's  imagination  pours  forth  its  treasures  to  enrich  with  all  pure 
splendours  this  ideal  of  glad  virginity.  Not  love,  but  honour  is  her  aim, 
and  this  she  seeks  where  true  honour  may  be  found,  amid  the  toils 
and  dangers  of  a  strenuous  life. 

In  -woods,  in  waves,  in  -wars,  she*  wonts  to  dwell, 

And  will  be  found  -with  peril  and  with  pain ; 

Ne  can  the  man  that  moulds  in  idle  cell 

Unto  her  happy  mansion  attain : 

Before  her  gate  high  God  did  sweat  ordaine, 

And  wakeful  watches  ever  to  abide. 

Belphcebe,  the  foster  child  of  Diana,  forfeits  nothing  of  her  sex.  Spenser's 
masculine  women  are  to  be  found  among  his  evil  women.  The  poet  of 
Faerie  Land  would  make  but  a  poor  figure  in  a  company  of  modern 
Radical  reformers.  His  giant  who  proclaims  to  an  applauding  crowd 
the  doctrine  of  equality  is  "  much  admired  of  fools,  women,  and  boys  ;  " 
but  Talus,  that  stout  squire  of  Arthegall,  patron  of  justice,  shoulders  the 
giant  from  his  rock  into  the  welter  of  the  waves.  The  amazon  Radigund 
revolts  against  the  law  of  her  sex,  establishing  the  liberty  of  women ;  but 
Britomart  in  fair  field  overthrows  her,  cleaves  both  head  and  helmet  at 
one  stroke,  and  she,  the  heroic  warrior-lady,  repeals  that  evil  custom 
and  destroys  every  trace  of  the  feminine  usurpation.  Spenser's 
Belphoebe,  with  all  her  pride  and  freedom,  is  a  gentle  maiden.  Led  by 
the  track  of  blood,  she  suddenly  comes — expecting  a  stricken  beast — 
upon  the  body  of  Arthur's  youthful  squire,  laid  along  the  ground,  his 
hair,  like  faded  leaves,  knotted  with  blood,  his  lips  below  the  boyish 
down  showing  pale  and  wan.  Belphoebe  starts  back  for  a  moment  in 

horror ; 

But  when  she  better  him  beheld  she  grew 
Full  of  soft  passion  and  unwonted  smart : 
The  point  of  pity  pierced  through  her  tender  heart. 

She  bows  meekly  down,  rears  his  languid  neck,  chafes  his  temples, 
unfastens  his  hauberk,  and  lifts  the  heavy  burganet  from  his  head. 
What  wonder  that  the  youth,  waking  from  his  swoon  with  a  long  sigh, 
and  looking  up  and  seeing  her  by  his  side,  takes  her  for  some  messenger 
of  God,  and,  with  a  boy's  ardour  and  the  sense  of  his  unworthiness,  is 
fain  to  kiss  her  blessed  feet  ?  But  Belphrebe,  no  lily,  rather  the  rose  of 

*  She,  i.e.  Honour. 
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chastity,  feels  towards  him  only  as  towards  a  fellow-mortal  in  distress ;  a 
return  of  love  she  cannot  give  him,  but  all  courtesy  she  gives,  and  kind- 
ness "tempered  with  grace  and  goodly  modesty."  And  she  is  not  indif- 
ferent to  his  devotion ;  at  least  no  other  woman  must  be  adored  by  him . 
Amoret  is  rescued  from  the  .boarlike  salvage,  who  is  Spenser's  embodi- 
ment of  lust ;  Belphcebe  chases  the  monster,  and  strikes  him  in  the 
throat  with  her  arrow  as  he  enters  his  den ;  returning,  she  discovers  the 
squire,  Timias,  leaning  over  Amoret  in  swoon,  "  that  new  lovely  mate  ; " 
he  wipes  the  dew  from  her  eyelids  and  kisses  them,  and  softly  handles 
every  hurt.  Belphcebe's  cheek  flushes  and  her  heart  is  aflame ;  it  is  not 
jealousy,  but  "  deep  disdain  and  great  indignity ; "  she  has  almost  strung 
the  arrow  to  slay  him — 

Yet  held  her  wrathful  hand  from  vengeance  sore ; 
But  drawing  nigh,  ere  he  her  well  beheld, 
"  Is  this  the  faith  ?  "  she  said — and  said  no  more, 
But  turned  her  face  and  fled  away  for  evermore. 

"For  evermore,"  as  it  seemed  to  her  in  her  first  indignation  and  to 
Timias  in  his  first  despair ;  but  the  dove,  his  emissary,  bearing  round  its 
neck  her  heartshaped  ruby,  flits  before  her  and  leads  her  on  till  she 
finds  the  melancholy  wretch,  no  longer  to  be  recognised  with  his  down- 
fallen  hair  and  meagre  face,  and  hears  his  complaint,  and  looks  mildly  on 
him  once  more,  and  restores  him  to  her  favour  and  to  a  happiness  he 
will  not  forfeit  by  a  second  indiscretion.* 

Belphosbe  and  Amoret  are  twin  sisters  ;  the  story  of  their  birth  and 
fostering  is  one  of  Spenser's  most  graceful  inventions.  Yenus,  having 
lost  her  little  son,  seeks  for  him  here  and  there,  in  court,  and  city,  and 
field,  and  at  last  among  the  woods.  Diana,  with  her  nymphs,  is  resting 
after  the  chase ;  to  the  inquiry  of  Venus  for  her  boy  she  returns  a 
scornful  answer,  but  Yenus  replies  mildly,  and  the  angry  goddess  is 
appeased.  Diana's  maidens  set  forth  to  seek  the  little  god,  and  find  in  a 
covert  not  Cupid,  but  a  fair  woman  lying  entranced,  who  has  brought 
forth  painlessly  two  lovely  babes. 

Up  they  them  took,  each  one  a  babe  uptook, 
And  with  them  carried  to  be  fostered  : 
Dame  Phoebe  to  a  nymph  her  babe  betook, 
To  be  upbrought  in  perfect  maidenhed, 
And  of  herself  her  name  Belphcebe  red  ; 
But  Venus  hers  thence  far  away  conveyed, 
To  be  upbrought  in  goodly  womanhed  ; 
And  in  her  little  love's  stead  which  was  strayed 
Her  Amoretta  called,  to  comfort  her  dismayed. 

Amoret,  the  child  of  the  sun's  mystical  begetting,  is  brought  to  the 
garden  of  Adonis,  that  Paradise  where  the  eternal  forms  of  things 
reside,  and  from  which  our  earth  is  replenished  with  her  various  kinds. 

*  Belphcebe,  we  know,  is  Elizabeth ;  it  has  been  conjectured  that  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  is  th«  squire. 

32—5 
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Here  she  is  committed  to  the  care  of  Psyche  and  made  companion  to 
Psyche's  little  daughter,  Pleasiire.  Here  she  learns  the  lore  of  love  and 
"  true  feminitee,"  until  at  length,  grown  to  perfect  ripeness,  she  is  pre- 
sented to  the  world's  view — 

To  be  the  ensample  of  true  love  alono 
And  lodestar  of  all  chaste  affection. 

Spenser's  thought  seems  to  have  been  that,  glorious  in  power,  free- 
dom, and  beauty  as  virginity  may  bs,  such  a  state  is  only  for  rare 
natures  elected  to  it,  and  that  the  true  ideal  of  womanhood,  as  such,  is 
only  attained  through  love  which  leads  to  wedlock.  Amoret,  more  than 
any  other  of  his  heroines,  presents  us  with  Spenser's  conception  in  its 
purest  form  of  the  "  ewig  Weibliche,"  the  eternal  feminine  principle, 
which  assumes  a  myriad  different  forms  and  finds  its  highest  embodi- 
ment in  perfect  woman.  She  is  to  Spenser  what  Eve  was  to  Milton, 
the  pure  type  of  her  sex,  the  general  mother.  Hence  when  her  lover 
finds  Amoret,  it  is  in  the  Island  of  Love,  and  not  in  the  island  merely, 
but  in  its  midst,  in  Venus's  temple,  and  not  in  the  temple  merely,  but 
at  the  feet  of  the  image  of  the  goddess.  To  this  veiled  goddess — veiled 
not  because  of  shame,  but  to  shadow  from  profane  eyes  the  mystery  of 
her  double  sex,  both  male  and  female — a  troop  of  lovers  chant  the  great 
hymn  of  praise  taken  from  the  Roman  poet's  proemium,  the  Alma 
Venus  of  Lucretius.  The  ecstasy  of  love  in  all  nature — in  bird,  and 
beast,  and  the  sea,  and  the  daedal  earth — is  celebrated,  and  last  in  human 

kind. 

Thou  art  the  root  of  all  that  joyous  is, 

Great  god  of  men  and  women,  queen  o'  the  air, 

Mother  of  laughter,  and  well-spring  of  bliss. 

Encircled  by  the  choir  of  lovers,  and  around  the  feet  of  the  goddess, 
lie  fair  damsels — blushing  Sharoefastness,  and  Cheerfulness,  and  Courtesy, 
and  Obedience,  and  sober  Modesty,  and  soft  Silence — and  in  their  midst, 
of  riper  years  and  graver  countenance  than  the  rest,  is  Womanhood,  and 
in  the  lap  of  Womanhood  is  Amoret. 

But  Amoret,  if  the  cherished  child  of  Love,  is  also  Love's  martyr. 
On  her  marriage  day,  while  still  a  virgin  wife,  she  is  snatched  away 
from  her  husband  by  the  enchanter  Busirane ;  she  is  chained  around  the 
slender  waist  to  a  pillar  in  his  inner  chamber  of  enchantment,  and  all 
magic  arts  and  rare  tortures  are  practised  to  subdue  her  constancy. 
Instead  of  the  lap  of  Womanhood  she  has  about  her  sides  the  harsh 
hands  of  Despight  and  Cruelty ;  instead  of  the  fair  damsels  of  Venus 
she  has  for  company  those  fantastic  masquers  who  pass  in  procession, 
some  wildly  fair,  some  strange  and  enigmatical,  some  fierce  and  tyran- 
nous, and  none  true  except  those  who  form  a  sorrowful  troop  near  to 
that  last  masquer  Death.  But  Amoret  has  learnt  the  preciousness  of 
true  love,  and  joy  has  finely  .tempered  her  soul  for  the  hour  of  fortitude ; 
and  so  she  endures  until  deliverance  comes  with  the  heroic  Britomart. 
From  our  present  Faerie  Queene  the  true  ending  of  this  story,  as  first 
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conceived  by  Spenser,  has  disappeared.  We  feel  in  reading  the  later 
books  of  the  poem  that  the  second  seizure  of  Amoret — that  by  the 
tusked  and  hairy  wild  man — is  too  gross  a  wrong  to  be  allowed  to  hurt 
a  life  so  dear.  As  Spenser  originally  wrote  and  published  his  third 
book  Amoret  is  restored  to  the  arms  of  her  husband,  who  waits  sorrow- 
fully outside  the  enchanted  castle,  through  whose  fiery  portal  Britomart 
alone  can  pass.  The  martyrdom  of  Amoret  should  end  here ;  with  the 
meeting  of  husband  and  wife,  who  are  also  lover  and  lover,  all  grief  and 
fear  should  pass  away.  And  so  Spenser  had  it  in  the  beautiful  stanzas 
which  he  removed  from  the  poem  as  continued  to  the  later  books. 
Scudamour,  lying  forlorn  upon  the  ground,  is  startled  by  the  voice  of 
Britomart ;  he  looks  up,  and  Amoret  stands  before  him. 

There  did  he  see  -that  most  on  earth  him  joyed, 

His  dearest  love,  the  comfort  of  his  days, 

Whose  too  long  absence  had  him  sore  annoyed 

And  wearied  his  life  with  dull  delays  ; 

Straight  he  upstarted  from  the  loathed  layos 

And  to  her  ran  with  hasty  eagerness, 

Like  as  a  deer  that  greedily  embayes 

In  the  cool  soil  after  long  thirstiness 

Which  he  in  chase  endured  hath,  now  nigh  breathless. 

Lightly  ho  dipt  her  in  b.is  arme's  twain, 

And  straitly  did  embrace  her  body  bright — 

Her  body,  late  the  prison  of  sad  pain, 

Now  the  sweet  lodge  of  love  and  dear  delight. 

But  the  fair  lady,  overcomen  quite 

Of  Imge  affection,  did  in  pleasure  melt 

And  in  sweet  ravishment  poured  out  her  spright. 

No  word  they  spake,  nor  earthly  thing  they  felt, 

But  like  two  senseless  stocks  in  long  embracoments  melt. 

The  adventures  of  Florimell  are  among  the  most  romantic  in  the 
Faerie  Queene,  but  she  herself  is  chiefly  interesting  as  their  subject  or 
their  occasion.  She  is  a  woman,  beautiful,  and  in  distress ;  this,  it 
weems,  should  be  enough.  We  know  how  she  is  snowy  white  and  chaste 
as  snow ;  we  know  how  true  she  is  to  her  sea-sprung  lover,  Marinell ; 
and  we  know  little  more.  Were  it  not  that  the  false  snow-lady,  who 
wears  her  name,  is  substanceless,  and  by  her  unreality  makes  the  true 
Florimell  real,  we  might  think  of  her  as  of  some  vision  seen  in  the  curling 
of  great  waves  upon  the  strand  when  the  sun  shines  bright  and  a  land 
breeze  whirls  the  gleaming  spray.  Yet  we  should  miss  the  story  of 
Florimell  from  Spenser's  poem,  for  it  bears  us  through  romantic  wood, 
and  wild,  and  glen,  and  to  the  rich  sea-shore,  and  to  the  great  waters 
where  Proteus  drives  his  scaly  herd,  and  to  Proteus's  bower  under  a 
whelming  rock  against  which  the  billows  for  ever  roar  and  rave.  And 
to  it  belongs  the  marriage  of  the  Medway  and  the  Thames,  with  that 
pompous  gathering  to  the  feast  of  British  and  Irish  rivers.  In  an  epic 
of  the  days  of  Drake  and  Raleigh  we  should  be  ill  content  unless  we 
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grew  into  acquaintance  with  Nereus  and  Neptune,  with  Panope  and 
Galatea,  the  nymphs  and  the  gods  of  sea. 

With  Britomart  it  is  far  otherwise ;  she  does  not,  like  Florimell, 
remind  us  of  a  myth  of  external  nature  born  of  the  sea  and  shore,  but  is 
wholly  human  to  the  heart.  When  Spenser  would  present  a  patron 
knight  of  chastity,  he  chose  a  woman;  and  he  made  her  no  vestal 
vowed  to  perpetual  maidenhood,  but  the  most  magnanimous  of  lovers. 
That  is  to  say,  the  highest  chastity  is  no  cloistered  virtue,  but  lives  in  a 
heart  aflame  with  pure  passion.  Such  a  heart  is  no  cold  house  swept  and 
garnished ;  it  is  rather  a  sanctuary  where  a  seraph  breathes  upon  the 
altar  coals.  Britomart,  tall  of  stature,  large  of  limb,  knit  strongly  for 
deeds  of  prowess,  follows  from  childhood  upward  her  appointed  way.  She 
is  trained  to  toss  the  spear  and  shield,  to  hunt  out  perils  by  sea  and 
land ;  she  cannot  endure,  like  other  ladies,  "  to  finger  the  fine  needle 
and  nice  thread."  There  is  something  at  once  lovely  and  awe-inspiring 
in  her  aspect.  And  for  a  time  the  great  heart  is  a  girl's  heart,  still  a 
stranger  to  love.  Then  on  a  day  she  wonders  musingly  who  shall  bs 
her  husband,  knowing  that  fate  has  allotted  her  one.  She  gazes  into 
her  father's  enchanted  mirror,  and  in  that  moment  her  doom  comes  upon 
her  :  in  the  mirror  is  presented  a  knight  all  armed ;  the  ventayle  of  hi'-s 
helmet  is  lifted  up ;  his  face,  stern  yet  gracious,  looks  forth 

As  Phoebus'  face  out  of  the  east 
Betwixt  two  shady  mountains  doth  arise. 

It  is  the  one  face  in  the  world  which  can  subdue  Britomart.  To 
CTna  love  had  come  as  a  blessedness  in  giving,  a  comfort  in  receiving ;  to 
Amoret  it  had  come  as  a  joy  fulfilling  her  life ;  it  comes  to  Britornar: 
imperiously,  tyrannously,  laying  a  burden  on  her  which  with  all  her 
strength  she  is  hardly  able  to  bear.  Her  spirits  droop  during  the  day 
time,  and  at  night,  when  she  lies  down  by  the  side  of  old  Glauce,  sleep 
deserts  her,  her  heart  beats  hard  against  her  side,  she  cannot  check  the 
heavy  sighs  that  come  to  ease  her  breast  loaded  with  a  mountainous  pain. 

For  me  no  usual  fire,  no  usual  rage, 

It  is,  0  nurse,  which  on  my  life  doth  feed. 

When  the  old  woman  has  heard  the  trouble,  glad  that  it  is  no  worse 
than  honest  love,  she  leans  on  her  weak  elbow  and  kisses  softly  her 
child's  bosom,  feeling  how  it  pants  and  quakes  "  as  it  an  earthquake 
were."  Cherished  and  faintly  cheered  by  Glauce's  words,  at  last  a  little 
creeping  sleep  surprises  Britomart ;  but  at  morning  the  pain,  returns,  and 
neither  prayers  nor  herbs  can  bring  relief.  And  so  they  go  for  advice  to 
learned  Merlin,  the  nurse,  with  old  wives'  cunning,  having  first  disguised 
her  foster  child.  But  the  mage,  who  has  been  frowning  over  his  necro- 
mantic book,  looks  up  and  laughs  aloud ;  the  royal  maiden  cannot  be  so 
concealed  from  his  recognition,  and  Britomart,  blushing  instantly  to  a 
clear  carnation,  reads  upon  his  lips  her  destiny.  A  glorious  destiny  it 
is,  for  kings  and  mighty  emperors  are  to  be  her  offspring.  Thus 
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heartened,  she  begins  anew  her  life  of  enterprise — arrays  her  limbs  in  the 
armour  of  Angela,  the  Saxon  queen,  all  fretted  round  with  gold,  which 
hangs  in  the  church  of  King  Ryence,  and  so  sets  forth  on  adventure 
under  the  conduct  of  Love. 

As  Amoret,  most  faithful  of  wives,  was  Love's  martyr,  so  Britomart, 
the  patron  of  chastity,  is  Love's  champion.  Outside  the  Castle  Joyous — 
unworthily  so  named — a  single  knight  is  fiercely  assailed  by  six  dastard 
antagonists.  Britomart  hastens  to  the  rescue,  and  having  with  half  a 
score  of  strokes  dispersed  the  crew,  she  mildly  inquires  the  cause  of  their 
dissension.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  castle  to  require  that  each  passer 
shall  forsake  his  own  lady  and  devote  himself  to  its  Lady  of  Delight. 
The  indignation  of  Britomart  flames  at  the  thought  of  love  constrained, 
and  turning  from  one  to  another  of  the  ignoble  knights  she  overthrows 
and  rsubdues  them.  Presently  St.  George — for  he  was  the  distressed 
combatant — and  his  deliverer  are  in  the  presence  of  the  wanton  lady 
Malecasta,  who  receives  them  sitting  on  a  sumptuous  bed.  The  knight 
is  straightway  disarmed  ; 

But  the  bravo  maid  would  not  disarmed  be, 

But  only  rented  up  her  umbriere, 

And  so  did  let  her  goodly  visage  to  appear. 

The  face  behind  its  shadowing  armour  shines  as  the  moon  does  when 
breaking  through  a  cloud  and  discovering  her  bright  head  to  the  dis* 
comfited  world.  This  incident  of  Britomart's  beauty  of  womanhood 
beaming  or  flashing  forth  before  men's  eyes  from  its  dark  coverture  is 
dwelt  on  by  Spenser's  imagination  with  a  peculiar  fondness,  and  he 
repeats  it,  varying  the  circumstances,  not  fewer  than  three  times. 
Again  at  Malbecco's  inhospitable  house,  to  which  the  knights  have 
forced  an  entrance,  seeking  shelter  from  the  darkness,  storm,  and  rain, 
when  they  dry  themselves  before  the  blazing  fire,  Britomart  too  must  be 
disarrayed — 

Tho',  whenas  vailed  was  her  lofty  crest, 

Her  golden  locks,  that  were  in  trammels  gay 

Upbounden,  did  themselves  ad  own  display, 

And  raught  unto  her  heels,  like  sunny  beams 

That  in  a  cloud  their  light  did  sometime  st.vy, 

Their  vapour  vaded,  show  their  golden  gleams 

And  through  the  persant  air  shoot  forth  their  azure  streams. 

She  puts  off  her  heavy  habergeon,  and  lets  her  frock,  tucked  short 
about  her  as  she  rode,  flow  to  her  foot  with  "  careless  modesty."  And  so 
disarrayed  she  seems  no  other  than  Bellona  returned  from  the  slaughter  of 
the  giants,  with  helmet  loosed  and  untying  from  the  arm  her  gorgonian 
shield.  In  like  manner  in  the  castle  to  which  she  conducts  Amoret,  and 
before  which  she  has  jousted  with  the  young  knight,  when[the  brave  youth 
would  be  thrust  out  because  he  has  no  love  nor  lady,  Britomart,  his 
overthrower  in  arms,  with  majestic  courtesy  undoes  her  helmet  to  dis- 
close her  sex  and  claim  him  for  her  knight.  Her  falling  shower  of  hair 
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is  like  the  play  of  summer  lightning  in  the  heavens.  The  youth  pours 
forth  his  thanks  and  worships  the  great  lady  in  his  heart. 

In  Malecasta's  abode  of  false  delight  the  knights  whom  she  has  stib- 
dued,  careless  livers  in  the  lap  of  pleasure,  are  to  Britomart  no  more  than 
shadows ;  she  heeds  them  not.  But  Malecasta,  stricken  with  love  for 
the  supposed  male  warrior  whose  face  has  shone  beneath  the  umbriere, 
claims  some  pity  from  Britomart ;  for  has  she  not  herself  known  the  im- 
perious force  of  love  ?  And  so,  when  the  hour  for  sleep  had  come,  with 

kindly  thoughts 

She  'gan  herself  despoile 
And  safe  commit  to  her  soft  feathered  nest. 

But  at  night,  turning  wearily,  she  wakes  to  find  the  wanton  dame 
couched  by  her  side ;  she  rises  in  wrath  ;  a  cry  from  the  terrified  Male- 
casta rings  through  the  house ;  the  six  knights  come  running  hastily  to 
their  lady's  help;  she  lies  swooning  on  the  ground.  We  shall  not  do 
Britomart's  heroic  beauty  wrong  if  we  remember  her  as  she  appeared  at 
that  moment,  standing  in  snow-white  smock,  with  unbound  locks,  fierce 
in  her  maidenhood,  "  threatening  the  point  of  her  avenging  blade." 
Love's  champion  must  needs  be  a  terrible  justicer  to  all  who  wrong  love. 
So  she  is  found  to  be  by  Busirane.  With  her  ample  shield  thrown 
before  her  and  the  advanced  sword  in  her  hand,  she  has  passed  the  fire  of 
his  enchanted  portal ;  she  has  waited  impatiently  in  the  chamber  of  arras 
and  read  the  strange  inscription  over  each  door ;  then  of  a  sudden  the 
marvel  of  the  masque  goes  by,  and  Britomart  gazes  on,  and  of  a  sudden 
it  is  ended.  But  when  the  same  things  repeat  themselves  next  day  she 
knows  the  deed  to  do  and  is  swift  and  sure  :  she  springs  into  the  inner 
chamber,  she  plucks  from  the  wizard's  hand  the  knife  which  was  meant 
to  pierce  the  tender  side  of  Amoret,  she  smites  him  to  the  ground,  and 
when  he  has  risen,  sullen  but  subdued,  and  is  reading  backward  his 
mighty  spells,  all  the  while  Britomart  stands  by  him  with  outstretched 
sword  held  high  above  his  head. 

Spenser's  last  introdiiction  of  the  incident  of  the  helmeted  face  is 
when  the  lovers  are  made  acquainted  with  one  another.  Britomart  has 
overthrown  Arthegall  in  the  tourney,  unwitting  that  it  was  he,  knowing 
him  only  as  the  Salvage  Knight.  Shortly  after,  as  Scudamour  and 
Arthegall  ride  in  company,  they  espy  the  winner  at  the  tourney.  Scuda- 
mour rides  against  the  stranger  and  is  unhorsed.  A  like  mischance 
befalls  Arthegall,  and  thereupon  begins  a  furious  combat  on  foot.  At 
length  one  hideous  stroke  lights  upon  her  helmet ;  she  stands  unharmed, 
but  her  ventayle  is  shorn  away. 

With  that  her  angel's  face,  unseene  afore, 
Like  to  the  ruddy  morn  appeared  in  sight, 
Dewed  with  silver  drops  through  sweating  sore, 
But  somewhat  redder  than  beseemed  aright 
Through  toilsome  heat  and  labour  of  her  weary  fight. 

Around  this  "  angel's  face  "  the  yellow  hair  makes  a  golden  border. 
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Arthegall's  hand,  lifted  again  to  strike,  drops  ;  the  sword  falls  from  his 
fingers;  he  sinks  upon  his  knees  before  her,  making  religion  of  his 
wonder  and  beseeching  pardon  of  the  injured  goddess.  And  she,  look- 
ing stern,  stands  over  him  threatening  to  f-.trike  if  he  will  not  rise  and 
continue  the  combat.  But  old  Glauce  is  at  hand  to  bid  her  pause,  and 
by  degrees  the  face  seen  in  the  magic  mirror  and  the  face  of  the  kneeling 
warrior  grow  together  and  are  seen  to  be  one.  When  Scudamour  greets 
the  knight  as  '  Arthegall.' 

Her  heart  did  leap  and  all  her  heart-stringg  tremble 
For  sudden  joy  and  secret  fear  withal. 

There  is  no  sudden  love-making  between  the  pair ;  Britomart's 
modest  countenance,  "  so  goodly  grave  and  full  of  princely  awe,"  acts  as 
a  check  to  ranging  fancies.  But  the  great  hearts  are  drawing  near  and 
are  at  length  made  wholly  one. 

Yet  Britomart  is  not  incapable  of  a  touch  of  honest  jealousy.  Her 
lover  has  been  absent  long ;  tidings  come  that  he,  the  invincible  warrior, 
has  been  made  captive  to  a  woman.  The  truth  seems  but  too  clear ; 
Britomart  shuts  herself  into  her  chamber  in  wrath  and  pain.  If  she 
could  only  fight  with  him  and  die !  She  throws  herself  on  her  bed 
lamenting. 

Yet  did  she  not  lament  with  loud  alew, 

As  women  wont,  but  with  deep  sighs  and  eingults  few. 

She  is  at  length  convinced  by  Talus  that  his  master  is  indeed  in  the 
dungeon  of  the  amazon.  Britomart  arms  herself,  and  uttering  no  word, 
good  nor  bad,  looking  right  down,  and  with  a  heart  very  dangerous  and 
fell,  she  rides  to  his  delivery.  She  who  had  overthrown  her  lord  in  fight 
is  now  to  be  his  saviour.  But  the  sight  of  Arthegall  clad  in  womanish 
attire  is  too  full  of  shame ;  Britomart  turns  her  head  aside ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, only  for  a  moment,  and  then,  filled  with  a  sense  of  the  piteousness 
of  his  disgrace,  she  hastens  towards  him  to  bring  him  comfort  and  restore 
him  to  his  self-respect. 

In  Spenser's  earliest  volume  of  verse  his  muse  masqued  "  in  lowly 
sheperd's  weeds."  In  the  last  book  of  his  Faerie  Queene  he  returns  to 
pastoral  poetry,  but  it  is  a  pastoral  poetry  into  which  courtly  grace  and 
knightly  prowess  enter.  The  stories  of  Serena  and  of  Pastorella  lie  side 
by  side,  and  each  heightens  the  effect  of  the  other.  With  Serena  we  are 
among  the  woods,  their  shadows,  their  wild  recesses  and  fantastic  boughs ; 
her  page  is  the  gentle  salvage  man ;  her  foes  are  the  salvage  folk,  who 
have  laid  her  naked  for  sacrifice  upon  their  altar  under  the  faint  light  of 
stars,  and  the  din  of  whose  horns  and  bagpipes  is  in  our  ears  until 
Galepine  thrusts  into  the  throng  and  delivers  his  love  from  fear,  though 
not  from  shamefastness.  With  Pastorella  we  are  amid  the  fields,  at  the 
sheepfold,  and  among  the  little  cots  where  shepherds  lie ;  we  listen  to 
their  gay  singing  and  the  rustic  melody  of  their  pipes.  Old  Melibee,  half 
shepherd,  half  sage,  is  such  a  reverent  figure  as  William  Blake  loved  to 
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present  in  his  pastoral  subjects.  The  girl  heroine  of  Spenser's  sixth  hook 
might  have  heen  a  sister  of  Shakspere's  Perdita  or  Miranda.  Like  them, 
she  is  a  child  of  high  estate  removed  from  courtly  surroundings  into  a 
way  of  life  more  simple,  more  free,  where  objects  and  interests  are  few, 
natural,  and  enduring.  As  with  them,  a  courtly  lover  comes  to  make 
discovery  of  his  rustic  princess,  and  she  returns  to  the  place  assigned  her 
by  her  birth.  Like  Perdita,  she  is  queen  of  the  country-side,  mistress  of 
rural  junketings,  the  prettiest  lass  that  ever  ran  on  the  green  sward,  and 
nothing  that  she  does 

But  smacks  of  something  greater  than  hersalf. 

We  think  of  her  as  she  stood  upon ,  the  hillock  when  first  seen  by 
Calidore,  crowned  with  flowers,  clad  in  horae-made  green,  and  environed 
with  a  garland  of  lovely  maidens ;  the  lusty  swains  pipe  and  sing  her 
praises,  "  and  oft  rejoice  and  ofb  for  wonder  shout."  We  think  of  her  as 
she  meekly  leads  her  little  flock  at  her  old  foster  father's  bidding,  as  she 
tends  at  supper  while  the  princely  Calidore  sits  and  cannot  choose  but 
follow  her  with  his  eyes,  as  she  gathers  strawberries  in  the  green  wood 
with  her  rival  lovers,  as  she  graciously  receives  the  rustic  presents  of 
Coridon,  squirrel,  or  sparrow,  or  looks  on  while  the  Knight  of  Courtesy,  a 
shepherd  for  the  nonce,  pulls  the  rugged  teats  of  her  mother  ewes.  We 
remember  her  in  the  dimness  of  the  brigand's  cave,  and  how  joy  came  to 
her  with  the  clear  voice  of  Calidore,  and  again  as  she  stood  half  arrayed 
and  all  amazed  at  that  moment  when  old  Melissa  espied  the  rosy  mark 
upon  her  breast,  and  ran  in  haste,  as  one  dismayed  yet  full  of  joy,  to  tell 
her  mistress  that  the  long-lost  babe  was  found. 

The  Faerie  Queene  is  not,  however,  a  legend  solely  of  good  women. 
Being  bound  "  by  fealty  to  all  womankind,"  Spenser  has  not  permitted 
himself  to  shrink  from  presenting  ideals  of  feminine  weakness,  folly, 
shame,  and  vice.  There  is  the  false  and  foul  Duessa ;  there  is  Acrasia, 
that  Circean  enchantress  who  changes  her  lovers  from  men  to  swine ;  and 
Phsedria,  the  lightest  of  idle  bubbles  on  the  Idle  Lake ;  and  Hellenore, 
whose  shameless  coquetry  soon  turns  to  a  thing  of  grosser  name  ;  and  the 
superb,  wanton  Malecasta ;  and  Lucifera,  queen  of  spiritual  pride ;  and 
Philotime,  queen  of  worldly  ambition;  and  Piadigund,  the  revoltress 
against  the  obedience  of  her  sex ;  and  the  brutal  Argante ;  and  Mirabella, 
with  her  little  hard  and  shallow  heart;  and  the  blind  and  malevolent 
Abessa;  and  the  grisly  hags  Envy  and  Detraction.  Spenser  broadly 
divides  the  evil  from  the  good.  If  he  does  not  make  an  imaginative 
inquest  into  complex  problems  of  life  and  character,  he  serves  us  perhaps 
more  by  his  high  yet  serene  ardour  on  behalf  of  all  that  is  excellent  and 
against  all  that  is  ignoble.  The  only  passage  in  the  Faerie  Queene  touched 
with  cynicism,  the  story  put  with  dramatic  propriety  into  the  mouth  of 
the  Squire  of  Dames,  is  derived  from  Ariosto. 

EDWA  ED     DOWDEN. 
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WHEN  the  millionaire  M.  Joquelin  died,  his  fellow-townsmen  of  Ville- 
Joyeuse  were  curious  to  learn  how  he  had  disposed  of  the  immense 
fortune  amassed  by  him  in  trading  upon  the  credulity  of  his  contempo- 
raries in  various  ways  during  a  long  course  of  years.  The  sly  old  fellow, 
who  had  been  turn  by  turn  merchant,  theatrical  manager,  newspaper 
proprietor,  hotel  owner,  and  who,  finally,  as  a  dealer  in  pictures  and 
bric-a-brac,  had  nourished  a  familiar  character  in  Yille-Joyeuse  for  the 
twenty  years  preceding  his  death — this  patient  and  versatile  money- 
grubber  had  left  no  heirs.  He  had  been  married  three  times ;  but  no 
children  had  resulted  from  these  matrimonial  ventures,  so  far  as  people 
were  aware.  The  last  years  of  his  life  had  been  rendered  comfortable  by 
the  ministrations  of  an  old  servant  of  sixty,  named  Euphrasie,  who  had 
the  moustaches  and  voice  of  a  man,  but  the  gentlest  of  tempers  and  the 
deftest  of  hands  at  making  soups  and  coffee.  When  her  master  died,  this 
old  woman  marched  behind  his  coifin,  erect  as  a  drum-major,  but  utter- 
ing howls  of  awful  pitch  and  perfect  sincerity.  It  was  generally  believed 
that  she  did  not  make  all  this  noise  for  nothing,  and  would  be  found  to 
have  inherited  a  good  share,  if  not  all,  of  Joquelin's  millions.  Some 
observant  bachelors  in  low  circumstances  took  this  opportunity  of 
remarking  that  she  was  a  pious  woman,  and  would  make  a  good  wife 
to  any  man  sensible  enough  to  prefer  a  beauteous  soul  to  an  attractive 
face. 

But,  pious  or  not,  Euphrasie  came  in  only  for  a  small  legacy  under 
her  master's  will.  The  rest  was  bequeathed  for  a  purpose  so  extraor- 
dinary that  it  burst  upon  Ville-Joyeuse  like  the  report  of  a  300-wag- 
power  joke.  Imagine  the  amusement  of  a  quick-witted  French  com- 
munity on  hearing  that  old  Joquelin  had  left  the  bulk  of  his  fortune  to 
the  local  University,  on  condition  of  its  founding  a  chair  of  gynaecology  ! 
What  is  gynaecology  1  and  what  would  a  professor  of  this  science 
have  to  say  to  his  pupils  2  The  wiseacres  of  Ville-Joyeuse — and  they 
were  many,  thank  goodness — knew  that  gyncec  meant  woman ;  but  the 
ology  was  too  much  for  them  in  the  present  instance,  as  they  freely  con- 
fessed to  one  another  while  discussing  the  subject  in  the  cafes  and  other 
places  of  public  resort.  During  half  a  week,  wherever  people  of  either 
sex  met  for  business  or  pleasure,  they  inquired  of  one  another,  "  What  is 
gynaecology  1 " 

They  were  soon  enlightened, however;  for  the  departed  Joquelin  had 
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left  abundant  explanations  in  the  will  which  he  had  drawn  up  with  hie 
own  hand,  being  at  the  time  of  a  sound  mind  in  an  unsound  body.  He 
stated  that  the  topic  on  which  his  professor  of  gynaecology  would  have  to 
lecture  was  WOMAN.  Yes,  woman;  her  customs,  reasonings,  tastes, 
sentiments,  virtues,  failings,  and  caprices ;  with  special  reference  to  the 
wiles  and  snares  by  which  she  seeks  to  entrap  the  unwary  among  the 
opposite  sex,  and  as  to  the  best  means  of  avoiding  or  escaping  the  same. 
Also  concerning  certain  antidotes  for  the  poison  of  love,  and  philoso- 
phical eonsolations  for  the  disappointed. 

Now  Ville-Joyeuse  was  a  town  in  which  the  fair  sex  had  long  been 
accustomed  to  have  things  their  own  way.  They  ruled  both  the  roast 
and  the  boiled,  and  were  noted  throughout  the  rest  of  France  not  less 
for  their  shrill  tongues  than  for  their  dark  eyes  and  neat  ankles.  On 
market  days,  when  the  country  carts  came  jolting  in  with  mountains  of 
cabbages  and  garden  flowers,  the  town  was  filled  with  girls  and  women, 
in  picturesque  scarlet  kirtles  and  velvet  bodices,  who  looked  like  comedy 
queens,  and  behaved  as  such ;  domineering  over  that  weaker  creature, 
man,  in  the  matter  of  hard  bargains,  until  his  soul  and  his  purse  were 
crushed  flat  together.  A  proverb,  of  two  centuries  standing,  said,  "  Give 
the  devil  his  due ;  but  trust  a  woman  of  Ville-Joyeuse  to  take  hers  for 
herself ;  "  and  an  old  chronicler,  who  flourished  at  about  the  time  when 
Rabelais  was  poking  fun  at  the  sex  in  his  Gargantua,  wrote  feelingly : 
"  I  have  seen  men  come  to  parlous  plight  from  seeking  wives  at  Ville- 
Joyeuse.  As  for  me,  I  rejoice  that  I  am  single ;  since,  though  poor  in 
worldly  goods,  I  can  at  least  call  my  soul  my  own ;  which  would  not 
be  the  case  if  I  had  taken  one  of  the  women  of  hereabouts  to  rule 
over  me." 

These  were  significant  words ;  but,  even  accepting  them  with  a  grain 
of  salt,  it  is  evident  that  the  fair  creatures  about  whom  they  had  been 
written  must  afford  rich  themes  for  study  to  the  philosophical  lecturer. 
Equally  clear  was  it  that  for  any  one  to  have  conceived  the  plan  of 
revenging  himself  for  the  tyranny  of  the  Ville- Joyeusiennes  by  subjecting 
them  to  a  course  of  analytical  lectures,  was  proof  of  his  having  himself 
suffered  abominable  things  at  their  fair  hands  ;  and  the  truth  is  that  no 
man  had  ever  been  so  miserably  treated  by  women  as  old  Joquelin.  In 
the  peroration  to  his  will,  where  he  poured  out  all  the  bitterness  of  his 
soul  in  recapitulating  his  relations  with  the  sex,  he  wrote  pathetically  : 
"  My  first  wife  died  in  a  fit  of  rage,  at  my  having  contradicted  her ;  my 
second  eloped  from  me,  because  I  let  her  do  as  she  pleased,  which,  she 
said,  rendered  her  life  too  dull ;  as  for  my  third,  it  was  I  who  absconded 
from  her,  after  fruitlessly  begging  that  she  would  use  her  tongiie  to  argue 
with  instead  of  her  nails.  I  was  a  theatrical  manager  in  Bolivia  at  this 
time,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  yellow  fever  was  raging  in  the  place.  I 
trust  it  did  not  prove  fatal  to  Madame  Joquelin ;  but  I  have  had  no 
news  of  her  for  twenty-five  years.  Heaven  give  her  the  peace  she 
denied  me ! " 
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Now  in  the  above  words  you  have  a  statement  of  M.  Joquelin's 
reasons  for  instituting  the  chair  of  gynaecology,  and  one  may  proceed  to 
relate  how  his  bequest  affected  those  whom  it  most  concerned,  namely, 
the  University  authorities. 

Opinions  were,  of  course,  much  divided  at  first,  and  two  camps  were 
formed  of  the  professors  who  were  for  refusing  the  legacy,  because  of  its 
frivolousness ;  and  of  those  who  urged  its  acceptance,  on  the  ground  that 
to  reject  the  gynaecological  endowment  would  be  to  throw  away  the  other 
large  sums  bequeathed  for  University  purposes  generally.  Old  Joquelin 
had  expressly  stipulated  that  all  the  provisoes  of  his  will  must  stand  or 
fall  together ;  and  that  if  the  University  were  loth  to  do  his  pleasure,  the 
whole  of  his  fortune  should  go  to  the  public  charities  in  Ville-Joyeuse. 
The  married  professors  were  the  quickest  to  point  out  how  highly  unde- 
sirable this  would  be.  The  gynaecological  endowment,  said  they,  would 
only  absorb  about  25,000  francs  a  year,  and  there  was  no  end  to  the  fine 
things  that  might  be  done  with  the  rest  of  the  money,  amounting  to 
about  eight  millions  of  francs.  The  University  might  build  itself  a  new 
library  and  a  new  chemical  laboratory,  add  to  the  curiosities  of  its 
museum,  and  raise  the  salaries  of  its  professors  all  round.  This  last  con- 
sideration ended  by  carrying  the  votes  of  the  young  unmarried  pro- 
fessors, who  still  cherished  illusions  as  to  the  angelic  character  of  woman, 
but  were  shrewd  enough  to  see  that  an  increase  of  salary  conduces  to 
marriage,  which  was  the  haven  towards  which  most  of  them  wei-e  steer- 
ing. So,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Academical  Council  it  was  decided,  by  a 
majoiity,  to  apply  to  Government  for  leave  to  accept  old  Joquelin's 
bequest. 

In  France  nothing  can  be  done  without  leave  from  Government,  and 
it  is  noticeable  that  Government  generally  refuses  its  pei'mission  to  any 
new  thing.  Moreover,  as  the  Universities  *  are  exclusively  governed  by 
laymen  of  the  free-thinking  sort,  they  have  an  implacable  adversary  in 
the  Church,  whose  clergy  raise  indignant  cries  of  "  encroachment "  every 
time  one  of  the  faculties  endeavours  to  strike  out  for  itself  some  new 
path.  In  the  present  instance,  gynaecology  being  a  novelty,  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction  would  doubtless  have  followed  the  immortal  tradi- 
tions of  his  office  by  declining  to  sanction  it,  lest  their  Greatnesses  the 
Archbishops  and  Bishops  should  be  huffed,  and  lest  the  lesser  clergy 
should  set  up  their  customary  wail  of  the  Church  being  in  danger.  But, 
to  his  Excellency's  astonishment,  the  Bishop  of  Ville-Joyeuse  was  pleased 
to  append  his  signature  to  the  memorial  of  the  Academic  Council, 
alleging  that  lectures  on  the  deccitfulness  of  women  might  tend  to 
enhance  public  morals.  Under  these  auspicious  circumstances,  the 
Minister  gave  the  required  leave.  He  thought  that  the  Bishop  must 
have  privately  bargained  with  the  University  for  a  share  in  Joquelin's 

*  There  is,  properly  speaking,  but  one  "University"  in  France,  the  word  being 
an  abstract  term  comprising  the  different  faculties  of  Paris,  Montpellier,  Nancy, 
Ville-Joyeuse,  &c. 
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bequest,  and  was  disposed  to  laugh  in  his  sleeve  at  episcopal  astuteness  ; 
but  in  this  he  was  wrong,  for  the  holy  man  had  been  moved  to  take 
action  solely  at  the  request  of  the  most  influential  person  in  Ville- 
Joyeuse — Madame  la  Comtesse  de  Sainte-Folye,  the  Prefect's  wife. 

Madame  de  Sainte-Folye  was  a  shining  light  in  Ville-Joyeuse.  She 
left  to  her  husband  the  insignia  of  power,  but  it  was  she  who  ruled  the 
department  over  which  he  nominally  presided.  She  was  twenty-five 
years  old,  small  in  figure,  dark-eyed,  merry,  imperious,  and  altogether 
one  of  those  daughters  of  Eve  whom  there  is  no  resisting.  She  could 
get  her  way  by  coaxing,  by  promising,  or  by  stamping  her  little  foot ;  but 
she  always  got  it  somehow.  Frisky  as  a  dragon-fly,  inquisitive  as  a 
child,  smart  as  a  prize  doll,  eager  for  novelties,  she  was  never  happy 
unless  wearing  or  discussing  some  new  thing.  Her  dresses  lasted  her  a 
week,  her  gloves  an  hour,  her  whims  a  day.  She  had  ever  some  fresh 
caprice  in  view  which  engrossed  all  her  energies  until  it  was  satisfied, 
when  she  would  toss  it  aside  like  a  spoilt  toy.  She  prattled,  flirted, 
raced  about,  danced,  ordered  people  to  and  fro,  cried  now  and  then,  when 
people  blundered  in  doing  what  she  wished ;  but  was  never  serious  an 
instant.  In  her  relations  with  the  citizens  of  Ville-Joyeuse  she  dis- 
played affability  and  tact ;  but  was  despotic,  as  only  popes,  pashas,  and 
pretty  women  can  be.  She  had  a  finger  in  everybody's  pie,  and  kept 
herself  acquainted  with  all  that  was  going  on  in  the  town,  through  the 
reports  of  social  emissaries  who  formed  her  court,  and  whom  she  had 
trained  to  fetch  and  carry  like  spaniels.  These  slaves  of  her  will  were 
young  officers  of  the  garrison,  young  priests  of  the  pushing  kind,  bar- 
risters, civil  servants,  and  journalists,  who  attended  her  parties  and 
deemed  themselves  amply  paid  by  a  smile  for  any  gossip  they  brought  or 
any  service  they  rendered.  No  empress  was  so  promptly  obeyed  as 
Madame  de  Sainte-Folye,  and  none  ever  wielded  more  real  power.  Talk 
of  woman's  sphere  being  limited !  why,  a  word  from  the  Prefect's  irre- 
sistible wife  had  released  prisoners  ;  won  lawsuits  for  persons  who  had 
(legally)  not  a  leg  to  stand  upon ;  settled  political,  ecclesiastical,  or 
regimental  squabbles  of  long-enduring  bitterness.  The  President  of  the 
Tribunal,  a  lean  and  austere  man,  was  so  afraid  of  the  bewitching 
Countess  that  he  dared  not  refuse  to  do  her  bidding,  even  when  his  con- 
science prompted  him  to  rebel ;  the  General  of  the  garrison  would  rather 
have  faced  the  fire  of  a  Prussian  battery  than  angry  flashes  from  her 
eyes ;  as  for  the  venerable  Bishop,  who  was  waddling  towards  a  better 
world  at  a  placid  jog-trot,  he — good  easy  man — had  found  it  safe  as  well 
as  pleasant  to  humour  the  Countess  when  she  had  need  of  him,  that  he 
might  rely  on  her  powerful  aid  when  he  had  need  of  her.  Upon  her 
requesting  him  to  co-operate  in  the  gynaecology  scheme  (she  addressed 
him  after  a  dinner  at  the  Prefecture,  while  sweetening  his  coffee  with  her 
own  hands,  and  filling  his  glass  with  yellow  chartreuse),  his  Greatness 
complied  at  once,  not  because  he  understood  anything  about  the 
but  because  she  did ;  and  anticipated  rarp  fun  from  i£, 
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Amusement,  indeed,  was  all  that  Madame  de  Sainte-Folye  looked  for 
in  this  affair ;  and  once  the  notion  had  got  rattling  about  in  her  head 
like  a  pea  in  a  child's  drum,  she  lost  no  time  in  summoning  the  members 
of  the  Academical  Council  to  confer  with  her  at  the  Prefecture  touching 
the  election  of  the  new  professor,  his  programme  of  lectures,  and  so  forth. 
The  Academical  Body  duly  came,  headed  by  their  Rector,*  and  looking 
portentously  solemn,  after  the  custom  of  French  dons,  whose  manners 
are  a  standing  protest  against  the  levity  of  other  orders  of  Frenchmen. 
A  scrubby,  ill-dressed,  and  snuff-taking  lot  they  were,  whose  coat  collars 
touched  their  ears,  and  whose  coat  tails  dangled  almost  to  their  heels. 
They  quarrelled  on  the  staircase  about  the  opinions  they  were  to  put 
forward  in  their  collective  capacity  ;  for  while  some  wished  the  new  chair 
to  be  filled  by  a  doctor  who  should  treat  of  woman  from  the  medical  point 
of  view,  others  wanted  an  historical  lectureship,  which  should  deal  with 
the  part  played  by  women  in  the  world's  politics ;  and  others,  again, 
were  for  expatiating  on  the  sex  aesthetically,  as  regards  their  influence  on 
literature  and  art.  However,  they  were  reduced  to  silence,  when  a  foot- 
man ushered  them  into  the  Countess's  boudoir  like  so  many  black-beetles 
entering  the  bower  of  a  mocking-bird.  "What  a  boudoir  it  was — all 
mirrors,  gilding,  perfume,  and  satin  chairs — a  very  love  nest ! 

The  Countess  greeted  the  learned  body  with  her  usual  good  grace, 
though  she  felt  much  inclined  to  laugh  at  their  grave  looks,  which  had 
nothing  suitable,  so  far  as  she  saw,  to  the  matter  in  hand.  She  was 
dressed  in  a  showy  lace  peignoir,  with  a  number  of  violet  bows  in  front, 
and  sat  half  reclining  on  a  sofa,  with  a  Maltese  terrier  on  her  lap.  A 
handsome  officer,  bearing  the  epaulets  and  aiglets  of  a  staff  captain,  was 
installed  by  her  side,  and  made  the  terrier  snap  by  tickling  his  nose  with 
a  rose-stalk ;  while  hard  by  sat  and  simpered  a  pink  and  curly-beaded 
young  priest,  who  had  silver  buckles  in  his  varnished  shoes,  and  held  his 
shovel  hat  on  his  knees  with  both  hands  like  a  basin  full  of  holy  water. 
In  the  background  M.  de  Sainte-Folye,  the  Prefect,  could  be  seen  stand- 
ing on  the  hearthrug,  with  his  coat  skirts  under  his  arms,  and  an  eyeglass 
fixed  on  his  cheek  bone,  through  which  he  looked  at  the  world's  affairs, 
as  it  were  distantly,  through  a  window-pane.  He  was  a  bald  and 
languid  man,  who  never  intruded  his  own  individuality  when  his  wife 
was  present,  and  so  took  an  early  opportunity  of  retiring,  with  noise- 
less steps,  like  one  who  knows  that  he  shall  not  be  missed.  Meantime, 
the  footman  having  brought  the  small  satin  chairs  forward,  the  Acade- 
mical Deputation,  who  were  nine  strong  like  the  muses,  plumped  down 
in  a  semicircle,  sniffing  the  odour  of  iris  that  pervaded  the  boudoir,  and 
wreathing  their  features  in  propitiatory  smiles  at  the  Maltese  dog,  who, 
disliking  their  appearance,  yelped. 

The  Countess  introduced  her  two  friends,  Captain  the  Viscount  de 

*  Franco  is  divided  into  a  number  of  academical  districts,  each  presided  over  by 
a  "  Rector." 
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Patatras  (who  clicked  his  heels  together  and  bowed)  and  Monsieur 
1'Abbe  de  Gentilleux  (who  stood  up  blushing  and  smiled  benignly)  :  then 
she  proceeded  at  once  to  business,  in  her  clear,  vivacious  voice,  which, 
when  she  was  in  a  good  humour,  suggested  the  music  of  a  crystal  flute 
sounding  a  charge. 

"  I  take  a  great  interest  in  this  scheme  of  yours,  gentlemen,"  she 
said,  whilst  her  large  eyes  sparkled  frolicsomely.  "  I  hope  you  will  lose 
no  time  in  inaugurating  your  chair,  for  I  am  impatient  to  hear  what 
your  wisdom  has  to  say  about  us  poor  women." 

"  "Women  ;  ah,  Madame  !  "  exclaimed  the  Rector,  who  was  a  fat  digni- 
tary, with  a  white  beard  and  red  ears.  "  Woman,  Madame ;  that  is  a 
subject  most  delightful  to  handle..1  " 

"  A  subject  of  most  pleasing  features,"  added  the  Vice-Rector,  who 
was  thin-shanked,  but  mildly  gay  at  times. 

"  One  which  must  be  embraced  cordially,  or  not  at  all,"  chimed  in 
the  sedate  Professor  of  the  Coptic  and  Syriac  tongues. 

"  Come,  come ;  I  see  you  are  all  joking,"  said  the  Countess,  with  a 
smothered  laugh.  "  M.  de  Patatras  here  could  not  speak  more  gallantly, 
though  he  pretends  to  know  us  by  heart." 

"  My  experience  does  not  range  so  far  back  as  Monsieur  Piocheux's," 
responded  the  Captain,  alluding  to  the  Professor  of  Coptic,  who  had 
written  a  book  on  mummies. 

"  Nor  so  widely  as  Monsieur  1' Abbe's,  perhaps,  for  he  knows  us 
through  the  confessional,"  observed  Madame  de  Sainte-Folye ;  at  whicli 
the  nine  professors  tittered  like  one  man,  while  the  pink  and  curly  priest 
coloured  to  his  tonsure  and  murmured  deprecatingly,  "  Oh,  Madame !  " 

"  Well,  we  are  not  angels,  but  we  are  not  demons  either.  Is  there 
any  one  present  prepared  to  say  we  are  demons  1 "  inquired  the  Countess, 
archly. 

"  I  should  like  the  secrecy  of  the  ballot,  if  we  are  to  vote  on  that 
question,"  remarked  the  Viscount  de  Patatras. 

"  Oh,  your  vote  wouldn't  count,"  said  the  Prefect's  wife.  "  I  prefer 
to  hear  Mr.  Rector,  who  is  a  married  man." 

Mr.  Rector,  who  was  blessed  with  a  strong-minded  wife,  hastened  to 
affirm  that  women  were  not  demons ;  but  hereat  Viscount  de  Patatras 
said  something  in  the  Countess's  ear  which  made  her  put  her  handker- 
chief to  her  mouth,  and  a  colloquy  ensued  between  them,  which  was  but 
half  audible  to  the  professors. 

"  You  are  always  talking  nonsense,"  said  the  Countess. 

"  Why  1  because  I  maintain  that  a  married  man  knows  less  about 
women  than  other  persons  1 " 

"  You  didn't  put  it  that  way ;  you  said  something  about  a  catex-pillar 
and  a  cabbage." 

"  Well,  the  caterpillar  who  restricts  his  observations  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  to  one  single  cabbage  is  leas  versed  in  botany  than  the  butterfly 
who  flits  from  bud  to  blossom." 
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"  I  suppose  you  mean  yourself  by  the  butterfly  ?  " 
"  No ;  I  am  out  of  the  running." 

The  Countess  threw  a  droll  look  at  him  and  shrugged  her  shoulders. 
"  Gentlemen,"  she  said,  "  M.  de  Patatras  seems  to  think  that  your  new 
lecturer  ought  to  be  a  bachelor.  I  have  no  opinion  on  the  subject. 
Probably  you  have  made  up  your  minds  to  admit  all  comers  to  the 
competition  ? " 

"We  are  bound  to  do  so  by  the  terms  of  M.  Joquelin's  will, 
Madame,"  said  the  Rector,  ponderously.  He  had  majestic  manners,  but 
a  queer  accent ;  for  his  tongue  being  too  large  for  his  mouth,  he  rolled  it 
unctuously  against  his  palate  like  a  big  sweetmeat.  "  Within  forty  days 
of  our  advertising  for  a  professor,  Madame,  the  candidates  must  send  in 
their  papers,  and  the  chair  will  be  awarded  to  the  one  who,  by  common 
consent  of  the  Council,  shall  have  written  the  most  erudite  essay  upon — 
ahem  !— your  amiable  sex." 

"  The  only  stipulation  is  that  he  must  be  a  good  linguist,  so  as  to 
know  what  foreign  authors  have  written  about  women,"  said  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Coptic,  sapiently. 

"  And  be  a  physician,  else  he  could  not  treat  of  their  ailments," 
chimed  in  the  Professor  of  Palaeontology,  who  was  famed  for  having 
unearthed  a  female  bone  of  the  pre-Eveite  period. 

"  I  think  he  ought  to  -be  a  married  man,  for  propriety's  sake," 
observed  the  Professor  of  Jurisprudence,  who  was  single,  but  engaged. 

"  No ;  unmarried,  else  he  would  not  enjoy  independence,"  opined  the 
Professor  of  Political  Economy,  who  was  a  widower. 

"Joquelin's  will  makes  no  stipulation  whatever,"  stuttered  the 
Hector,  with  such  warmth  that  he  looked  as  if  he  were  going  to  chew 
his  tongue  and  swallow  it.  "  The  examiners  must  have  their  choice 
unfettered.  It  stands  to  reason,  though,  that  the  candidates  must  be  lay- 
men ;  "  saying  which  he  glanced  mistrustfully  at  the  Abbe  Gentilleux. 

"  Come,  come ;  I  see  you  are  not  agreed  at  all,  and  I  must  settle  the 
matter  for  you,"  interposed  Madame  de  Sainte-Folye.  "  Mr.  Rector,  you 
had  best  send  in  all  the  essays  to  me,  and  I  will  award  the  prize." 

"  Oh,  Madame  !  "  shouted  the  nine  professors,  astonished. 
"  What,  do  you  doubt  my  fitness  to  adjudicate  ? "  asked  the  Countess, 
with  the  slight  frown  which  marked  her  fair  brow  whenever  she  was 
contradicted.     "  Surely  a  lady  is  better  qualified  than  any  one  to  award 
the  palm  in  such  a  contest  as  this  1 " 

"  Obviously,  Madame,"  assented  the  learned  nine,  who  were  intimi- 
dated by  the  frown. 

"  Well,  then,  it's  an  understood  thing,"  rejoined  the  Countess, 
brightening  again  ;  "  only  mind  I  will  have  no  exclusion  of  persons.  I 
expect  M.  de  Patatras  to  compete,  and  the  Abbe  Gentilleux  too ;  and  I 
should  be  glad  if  each  of  you  gentlemen  would  send  in  an  essay,  so  that 
your  wise  remarks  may  improve  my  mind." 

"  It  shall  be  as  you  please,  Madame,"  mumbled  the  Rector,  bobbing 
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his  corpulent  body,  while  the  curly  priest  hoisted  on  his  young  cheeks 
rosy  signals  of  distress,  which  the  Countess  disregarded. 

"  And  stay,  please  one  word  more,"  added  Madame  de  Sainte-Folye 
as  the  professors,  standing  up  in  an  obsequious  row,  prepared  to  depart. 
Please  request  the  candidates  to  write  in  a  large  hand,  on  nice  thick 
paper,  and  to  divide  their  essays  into  short  paragraphs,  with  spaces 
between,  so  that  I  may  find  them  easy  to  read.  Thanks ;  that's  all." 

Madame  de  Sainte-Folye  dismissed  the  deputation  condescendingly, 
with  a  pretty  smile  apiece;  and  the  nine  learned  men  trooped  out, 
musing  as  they  went  that  the  Salic  Law,  which  purports  to  have 
abolished  the  sovereignty  of  woman  in  France,  is  but  a  delusion  and  a 
snare. 

II. 

A  week  after  this  the  walls  of  Yille- Joyeuse  were  papered  with  large 
yellow  posters,  inviting  candidates  for  the  new  chair  of  gynaecology  to 
send  in  their  essays  within  forty  days  to  M.  le  Becteur  Boulottin.  The 
competition  was  thrown  open  to  all  males  of  unimpeachable  character, 
and  great  latitude  was  allowed  them  in  the  treatment  of  their  theme — 
Woman  ;  nevertheless,  they  were  requested  to  bring  their  minds  to  bear 
specially  on  the  elucidation  of  the  following  seven  points  : — 

1st.  The  alleged  inferiority  of  Woman  with  respect  to  man.  Is  she 
intellectually  and  physically  weaker  by  nature,  or  is  it  custom  that  makes 
her  so  ?  State  your  opinions  as  to  woman's  fitness  to  bear  arms  and  to 
rule  States,  assuming  the  credibility  of  the  legends  that  have  been  written 
touching  Semiramis,  Deborah,  Aspasia,  Bradamanta,  and  Marpesia  (the 
Amazon  heroines),  Pope  Joan,  Joan  of  Arc,  &c. 

2nd.  The  condition  of  Woman  in  polygamous  communities.  Is 
female  influence  less  paramount  in  countries  where  woman  is  enslaved  ? 
Quote  on  this  head  the  sayings  of  Turks  or  experienced  Mormons. 

3rd.  The  soothing  influence  of  Woman  in  allaying  political  strife. 
Illustrate  by  the  examples  of  Delilah,  Judith,  Jael,  Helen,  and  Charlotte 
Corday.  " 

4th.  The  condition  of  Woman  during  the  ages  of  chivalry.  How 
were  matrimonial  arrangements  affected  by  the  custom  of  winning  one's 
bride  at  the  lance-point  1  Was  a  true  knight  likely  to  set  the  greater 
store  by  a  wife  for  whose  sake  he  had  lost  a  leg  and  an  eye  in  a  doughty 
combat  1  And  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  decline  of  chivalry 
was  due,  in  a  measure,  to  the  regrets  occasionally  expressed  by  husbands 
in  after-life  over  the  limbs  they  had  thrown  away  when  young  ? 

5th.  The  influence  of  Woman  in  the  domain  of  poetry  and  art.  Ex- 
plain, if  you  can,  why  poets  have  generally  been  more  eloquent  in  praising 
other  men's  wives  than  their  own.  Cite  the  poets,  if  any,  who  have 
continued  rhyming  to  their  own  wives  with  unabated  fervour  until  the 
end  of  their  careers. 

6th.  The  future  of  Woman,     Consider  the  possibility  of  improving 
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her  fate  and  increasing  her  happiness.  Would  the  concession  of  equal 
rights  with  men  be  calculated  to  secure  these  desirable  ends  1  And  in 
the  event  of  all  posts  in  Church  and  State  being  distributed,  share  and 
share  alike,  between  the  two  sexes,  is  it  presumable  that  woman  would 
rest  satisfied  until  she  had  got  man's  share  as  well  as  her  own  ? 

7th.  The  rational  faculties  of  Woman.     Analyse  the  causes  of  her 
habitual  success  in  proving  the  point  by  argument. 

The  foregoing  programme  was  like  a  patchwork  quilt,  to  which  every 
professor  had  contributed  a  piece ;  but  it  was  drafted  by  Mr.  Rector 
Boulottin  himself,  and  copied  out  fair  for  the  printer  by  that  official's 
clerk,  young  Xavier  Turlupot.  Now  the  time  has  come  for  stating  that 
M.  Boulottin  had  a  pretty  daughter  named  Isabelle,  with  whom  this 
Turhipot  was  in  love ;  and  that  the  maiden  scornfully  rejected  the  poor 
clerk's  suit.  Maidens  often  do  that  kind  of  thing.  They  count  it 
nothing  that  a  man  should  be  devoted,  tender,  constant :  if  he  be  ugly, 
ill-dressed,  impecunious,  and  tiresome,  he  stands  a  chance  of  being  loved 
to  desperation,  or  else  he  is  vehemently  hated.  Turhipot  was  hated. 
Isabelle  could  not  bear  the  sight  of  him ;  and  one  regrets  to  state  that  if 
the  pair  met  in  any  place  where  no  third  parties  were  present,  she  put 
out  her  tongue  at  him.  It  is  still  more  regrettable  to  add  that  Turlupot 
repaid  this  compliment  by  putting  out  his  tongue  at  her,  for  he  made 
love  after  a  fashion  all  his  own. 

He  was  certainly  a  singular  lad,  whose  attractions  were  not  calcu- 
lated to  endear  him  to  the  sex  at  first  sight.  Brimful  of  Greek,  Latin, 
and  science,  his  large  ears  stood  out  at  right  angles  to  his  face,  as  if  they 
were  props,  intended  to  keep  the  sides  of  his  head  from  bulging  out  under 
the  pressure  of  knowledge  which  his  brain  contained.  He  was  tall,  and 
very  lean  in  the  bust,  arms,  and  legs,  but  withal  pot-bellied,  so  that  he 
suggested  comparison  with  a  string  knotted  in  the  middle.  His  mouth — 
a  very  trap  for  the  reception  of  food,  which  he  ate  in  enormous  quanti- 
ties— was  lined  with  two  rows  of  jagged  teeth,  most  unsightly  to  behold 
when  he  grinned ;  and  he  was  always  grinning.  If  a  joke  tickled  him, 
he  laughed  aloud,  blowing  off  his  laughter  in  gusts,  which  made  glasses 
jingle  and  sent  household  cats  flying  under  the  table  ;  and  sometimes  he 
laughed  in  this  boisterous  manner  at  inward  jokes  of  his  own,  which  he 
kept  to  himself.  His  qualities  were  habitual  taciturnity,  plodding 
patience,  and  a  formidable  capacity  for  work.  He  could  get  through 
twice  the  labour  of  two  ordinary  clerks  in  little  time  and  without  ap- 
parent fatigue ;  nor  was  his  work  ever  below  the  best  samples  of  clerkly 
skill.  His  master,  who  employed  him  not  merely  for  the  transcription 
but  for  the  composition  of  most  of  the  academical  reports,  books,  and 
scholastic  pamphlets  from  which  he — the  Rector — derived  honour  and 
profit,  accounted  him  a  treasure ;  and  Madame  Boulottin,  who  was  a 
domineering  dame,  valued  him  for  his  willingness  in  doing  her  errands. 
As  for  Isabelle,  her  aversion  from  the  clerk  served  only  to  give  the  latter 
a  surer  footing  in  the  house.  If  he  had  been  good-looking  and  agreeable, 
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M.  Boulottin  and  his  wife  would  have  stood  on  their  guard,  for  it  was  no 
scheme  of  theirs  that  their  richly-portioned  daughter  should  marry  a 
penniless  clerk ;  but,  reassured  by  Isabelle's  detestation  of  Turlupot,  they 
were  amused  by  her  spiteful  sallies,  and  one  of  their  favourite  parental 
jokes  consisted  in  twitting  the  girl  with  her  unaccountable  blindness  to 
the  clerk's  many  perfections. 

The  Rector  would  remark  ironically  :  "  Xavier  will  become  a  great 
man  some  of  these  days ;  you  ought  not  to  turn  up  your  nose  at  him, 
Belle." 

And  Madame  Boulottin  would  say,  with  a  smile  :  "  I  am  too  tired  to 
go  out  shopping  ;  will  you.  to-day,  Belle  1  but  ask  M.  Turlupot  to  accom- 
pany you.  I  am  sure  he  makes  an  excellent  chaperon." 

Thus  Xavier  and  Isabelle  were  constantly  thrown  into  each  other's 
society,  and,  whenever  they  met,  they  exchanged  barbed  words  by  the 
volley.  Isabelle,  who  had  a  sly  talent  for  caricature,  would  draw  por- 
traits of  Turlupot  under  the  odious  images  of  apes,  spiders,  and  toads,  and 
thrust  these  works  of  art  into  places  where  he  was  sure  to  see  them. 
Xavier,  on  his  side,  would  put  into  the  hollow  of  a  garden  oak,  which 
served  him  as  a  post-office,  amatory  odes,  not  devoid  of  humorous  spice, 
which  Isabelle  pretended  not  to  read.  But  she  did  read  them.  Things 
had  been  going  on  in  this  way  for  months  and  months,  when  at  last  old 
Joquelin's  death  and  his  strange  bequest  set  Isabelle  musing,  like  the  rest 
of  the  young  ladies  in  Ville-Joyeuse,  on  the  threatened  lectures  anent  her 
sex.  Her  curiosity  was  sharply  stimulated,  and  she  asked  Xavier,  in  a 
tone  of  sarcasm,  whether  he  intended  to  compete  for  the  professorship. 

He  answered  "  Yes,"  gravely. 

"  Then,"  said  she,  "  you  must  get  me  seats  for  your  lectures,  for  I 
want  to  laugh." 

"  No,"  said  he ;  "  you  shall  come  to  my  lectures,  but  you  will  go 
away  crying." 

This  was  only  his  joke,  for  he  had  not  made  up  his  mind  to  compete  for 
the  prize,  and  was  by  no  means  sanguine  about  winning  it  if  he  did  ;  but 
Isabelle  had  her  misgivings.  Her  experience  was  that  prizes  generally 
fall  to  those  least  deserving  of  them  ;  and  it  was  just  like  Turlupot's  im- 
pudence, thought  she,  to  set  up  as  a  lecturer  on  women — he  whom  maids 
and  matrons  combined  in  abhorring,  insomuch  that,  at  the  rare  balls  he  at- 
tended, he  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  partners  !  However,  Turlupot  was 
soon  seen  driving  his  quill  at  odd  moments  over  large  pages  of  foolscap, 
which  he  carefully  locked  up  before  leaving  his  desk,  and  this  did  render 
him  a  little  more  interesting  than  usual  in  Isabelle's  eyes.  All  the  town 
was  talking  about  the  competitors,  and  it  was  something  for  the  Rector's 
daughter  to  be  able  to  tell  her  girl-friends  that  she  knew  one  of  them. 
She  would  have  liked,  though,  to  get  a  sight  of  the  clerk's  manuscript, 
and  conned  over  many  stratagems  for  this  purpose.  If  Xavier  had  left 
his  loose  sheets  lying  about  for  half-an-hour,  she  would  have  been  down 
on  them  like  a  kitten  on  cream.  She  actually  tried  after  dark  if  any  of 
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her  keys  would  fit  his  desk-lock ;  and,  failing  in  that,  she  made  an 
attempt  to  abstract  the  keys  from  his  very  pocket  while  he  was  sitting 
on  a  bench  enjoying  a  little  repose  in  the  cool  of  the  evening ;  but  this 
would  not  do  either,  for  he  was  wide-awake. 

It  nettled  Isabelle  to  think  that  Turlupot  might  be  writing  things 
about  her  in  his  essay — a  mean  revenge,  which  would  be  just  like  him, 
she  reflected.  One  day,  about  a  fortnight  after  the  posters  had  been  out, 
and  when  public  expectation  was  rising  on  tiptoe,  it  happened  that  the 
Rector  and  Madame  Boulottin  wenb  to  pay  a  day's  visit  to  some  country 
friends,  and  Isabelle  was  left  alone  in  the  house  with  Turlupot  and  the 
servants.  The  sly  puss  put  on  her  straw  hat  and  went  to  walk  in  the 
garden,  bethinking  her  that  during  the  Rector's  absence  the  clerk  might 
be  tempted  to  take  a  holiday,  and  omit  some  of  his  customary  precautions 
in  concealing  his  manuscript  or  keys.  Through  the  open  windows  of  the 
study  she  could  see  him  writing  industriously  at  his  high  desk — his  cheek 
almost  touching  his  left  hand,  whilst  his  right  sprawled  over  the  paper 
like  a  huge  spider.  Presently  he  looked  up,  and,  perceiving  her,  paused 
to  enjoy  the  enticing  vision.  Isabelle  had  chestnut  hair,  all  fluffed  and 
curled  over  a  saucy  face,  with  blue  eyes,  and  the  most  bewitching,  pouting 
mouth.  Her  dress  was  of  white  muslin,  with  a  light  blue  sash,  and, 
sitting  under  a  tree,  she  shaded  her  eyes  with  a  parasol.  At  her  feet 
Irarkecl  a  big,  woolly  poodle,  with  a  pink  nose,  whom  she  occasionally 
caressed  with  her  foot,  as  he  rolled  on  his  back,  kicking  his  legs  aloft. 

Xavier  Turlupot  thought  the  opportunity  highly  propitious  for  a  little 
courting,  and  laid  his  papers  aside  under  lock  and  key.  Then  he  strolled 
out  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  his  large  lips  puckered  up  like  a 
tomato,  and  whistling.  He  walked  with  the  lolloping  movements  of  a 
bottle  on  the  water,  and  pretended  to  be  unconscious  of  Isabelle 's  presence 
until  he  was  close  to  her — all  of  which  roused  the  maiden's  ire. 

"  Well,"  cried  she,  tauntingly,  as  soon  as  he  was  within  earshot,  "  I 
think  you  might  be  civil  enough  to  say  '  Good  morning,'  instead  of  star- 
gazing like  that  at  midday." 

"  Good  morning,  Mademoiselle,"  said  Turlupot,  stopping  short  with  a 
mocking  bow.  "  Dear  me,  how  well  those  blue  ribbons  become  you  ! — 
blue  is  my  favourite  colour." 

"  That  shows  what  stories  you  can  tell  ;  the  other  day  I  was  wearing 
cerise,  and  you  professed  that  cerise  was  your  favourite." 

"  So  it  was  while  you  wore  it." 

"  Oh,  and  if  I  wore  '  love-slain  toad,'  I  suppose  you  would  become 
crazy  about  that  ]  " 

"  Certainly — quite  crazy." 

"  Your  tastes  are  capricious." 

"  No  ;  but  my  affections  are  constant." 

"  If  you  put  such  sentiments  in  your  essay,  it  will  be  worth  reading," 
tittered  the  girl.  "  I  should  have  thought  you  found  a  sufficient  vent  for 
that  kind  of  nonsense  in  your  verses." 

33—2 
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"  I  am  glad  to  discover  that  my  verses  are  perused  by  you." 

"  It  doesn't  require  that  I  should  peruse  them  to  feel  sure  that  they 
must  be  full  of  stuff." 

The  dialogue  was  continued  in  this  pleasant  style  for  a  few  minutes 
longer,  and  Isabelle  flushed  indignantly  at  the  clerk's  imperturbable 
coolness  in  foiling  her  thrusts.  With  his  crop-head  and  lantern-jaws,  he 
looked  uglier  than  ever ;  and,  oh,  what  an  aggravating  thing  it  was  to 
see  the  twinkling,  weazley  glance  in  his  eyes,  that  indicated  more  amuse- 
ment than  irritation  at  her  pin-stabs  !  At  last  she  changed  her  mode  of 
attack. 

"  How  is  your  essay  progressing  1 "  she  asked,  with  seeming  in- 
difference. "  I  suppose  you  would  object  to  show  it  me  ? " 

"  I  should  certainly  object." 

"  Then  you  must  be  ashamed  of  it  for  its  utter  badness.  That  doesn't 
surprise  me.  You  cannot  know  much  of  your  subject." 

"  I  know  you,  and  that  you  treat  me  like  a  dog." 

"  If  I  did  that  you  would  have  nothing  to  complain  of,  for  I  treat 
dogs  very  well.  Here,  Toto ;  "  and  as  the  poodle,  obedient  to  her  call,  rose 
on  his  hind  legs  and  placed  his  forepaws  on  her  lap,  Isabelle  drew  his 
woolly  head  to  her  lips  and  covered  it  with  kisses.  "  There — what  do 
you  think  of  that  1 "  she  inquired  with  defiance. 

"  I  think  I  should  like  to  be  in  Toto's  place,"  replied  Xavier  Turlupot, 
devoutly. 

"  Ob,  that  is  too  much  ambition  ! "  retorted  the  saucy  maiden. 
'  Before  you  aspire  to  a  place,  you  should  examine  your  fitness  for  it." 

"  Don't  you  consider  me  fit  to  be  even  a  dog,  then  1  " 

"  By  no  means.  Toto  here  is  handsome,  trustful,  well  bred  :  he  does 
everything  I  tell  him ;  he  is  not  conceited,  and  he  does  not  write  non- 
sense." 

"  I  can,  ut  least,  resemble  the  gifted  creature  in  doing  everything  you 
ask." 

"  Then  show  me  your  essay." 

"  No ;  not  that." 

"  Then  go  about  your  business  !  "  exclaimed  Isabelle,  rising  impatiently 
from  her  seat ;  and  she  shot  him  one  of  those  glances  which  would  be 
pistol-bullets  could  their  projectors  transform  them  into  lead  by  a  mere 
effort  of  volition.  But  just  at  this  moment,  when  the  relations  between 
the  pair  had  grown  sulphurous,  a  diversion  occurred.  Jearmette,  the 
blowsy  bonne,  or  maid-of-all-work,  crossed  the  lawn,  carrying  between  her 
fingers,  which  smelt  strongly  of  culinary  operations  with  garlic,  a  card, 
which  was  that  of  Madame  de  Sainte-Folye,  who  had  come  to  see  the 
Rector.  In  another  moment  the  Countess  herself  appeared  and  tripped 
across  the  garden,  followed  by  Viscount  de  Patatras  and  her  Maltese  dog. 
She  sported  a  Gainsborough  hat,  sixteen-button  gloves,  reaching  to  her 
elbows,  a  stick  parasol  as  high  as  her  shoulder,  boots  with  four-inch 
scarlet  heels,  and  a  gold-rimmed  double  eye-glass,  which  was  perched  just 
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on  the  tip  of  her  little  nose,  so  that  she  could  see  over  its  top.  She  was 
chattering  like  a  magpie  with  the  Viscount  as  she  walked,  and  greeted 
Isabelle  with  her  usual  vivacity,  seizing  her  hands  and  kissing  her  on 
both  cheeks. 

"  How  do  you  do,  my  dear  child  ? "  she  said.  "  I  have  come  to  see 
your  father  in  order  to  request  him  to  send  me  in  the  prize  essays  as  fast 
as  he  gets  them,  so  that  I  may  not  have  to  read  the  whole  lot  in  a  lump. 
I  suppose  you  have  not  heard  much  about  these  essays ;  but  Mr.  Rector 
will  understand  what  I  mean  if  you  give  him  my  message." 

"  Very  well,  Madame.  Pray  take  a  seat,"  said  Isabelle  respectfully  ; 
for  French  young  ladies  are  very  deferential  towards  mavried  women,  and 
chiefly  to  Prefects'  wives. 

"  No,  thanks,"  answered  the  Countess ;  "  we  will  wander  about  and 
see  if  there  are  any  strawberries  or  cherries  to  be  found  in  this  pretty 
:garden  of  yours.  Oh,  there  is  a  tree  covered  with  lovely  biga,roons  !  How 
are  you,  M.  Turlupot  1  You  must  exert  your  talents  by  getting  me  some 
of  that  fruit." 

"  "Willingly,  Madame  la  Comtesse ;  if  you  like  we  will  enact  the  scene 
of  Rousseau's  Confessions,  said  the  ugly  clerk,  bowing. 

"  What  might  that  scene  be  1  "  asked  Madame  de  Sainte-Folye,  who 
was  not  versed  in  her  classics. 

"  Why,  I  will  climb  the  tree,  and  shake  [down  cherries  for  you  and 
Mademoiselle  Isabelle  to  catch." 

"  In  our  mouths  1 " 

"  Oh,  no ;  your  mouths  are  too  small  for  whole  cherries — in  your 
laps." 

"  I  think  there  was  some  love-making  connected  with  that  cherry 
scene,"  observed  Viscount  de  Patatras,  stroking  his  waxed  moustache  and 
eyeing  the  clerk  rather  superciliously. 

"Well,  there  shall  be  some  in  this  case  if  Madame  likes,"  answered" 
the  clerk,  nothing  loth ;  and  he  clambered  up  the  tree  in  no  time,  like  a 
cat.  "  Now  then,  Madame,  are  you  ready  ?  "  he!  cried  from  among  the 
branches,  and  shook  down  the  red  fruit  in  a  shower.  The  Viscount 
stooped  to  pick  it  up,  but  the  Countess  asked  him  why  he  did  not  climb 
the  tree  too  ?  Being  in  uniform,  he  excused  himself  on  the  ground  that 
his  sword  stood  in  his  way  ;  but  this  seemed  to  the  Countess  a  lame  pre- 
tence, and  so  it  did  to  Turlupot.  who  suggested  that  the  Captain  would 
surely  storm  a  breach  with  his  sword  on. 

"  Of  course  he  would,"  exclaimed  the  Countess,  gaily.  "  Up  with  you, 
Captain,  or  I  shall  think  you  are  only  afraid  of  soiling  your  red  trousers 
and  white  gloves." 

"  Oh,  but,  Madame,  the  bark  is  quite  wet  from  yesterday's  rain," 
ejaculated  Isabelle,  pityingly. 

"  What  does  that  matter  1  If  the  Captain  were  as  skilled  in  gym- 
nastics as  M.  Turlupot,  he  would  have  been  up  the  topmost  branch  by 
this  time,  for  he  is  never  backward  in  showing  off  his  accomplishments." 
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"  Really,  Madame,  you  are  cruel,"  expostulated  the  officer. 

"  Oh  dear,  no ;  but  I  like  a  soldier  to  be  athletic,"  laughed  the 
Countess.  "  My  opinion  is  that  you  wear  stays  to  give  yourself  a  slim 
waist,  and  are  afraid  to  burst  them." 

This  insinuation  was  gall  to  Captain  the  Viscount  de  Patatras,  who 
turned  purple,  as  Frenchmen  do  when  they  are  made  to  look  ridiculous. 
Honour  demanded  that  he  should  instantly  prove  he  was  not  wearing 
stays  ;  so,  without  removing  his  sword  or  gloves,  he  made  a  spring  at  the 
lowest  tree-branch,  hoisted  himself  by  his  wrists,  and  proceeded  to  clamber 
astride  the  branch.  The  Countess  clapped  her  hands,  and  military 
prestige  was  on  the  point  of  being  avenged  when  a  painful  incident 
occurred. 

Toto,  the  poodle,  was  not  accustomed  to  see  strangers  climb  his 
master's  cherry  trees.  He  had  just  been  saluting  Madame  de  Sainte- 
Folys's  Maltese  after  the  courteous  manner  of  dogs,  when,  espying  the 
Captain  struggling  in  mid-air,  he  uttered  a  growl  and  ran  forward.  The 
Countess,  seeing  a  chance  of  fun,  pointed  at  the  officer  with  her  parasol, 
and  whispered,  "  Bite  him  !  "  an  invitation  which  she  had  no  need  to  re- 
peat. "With  a  rush,  a  snarl,  and  a  whisk  of  his  tail,  Toto  leaped  aloft, 
pinned  the  Captain  in  the  regions  below  the  waist-band,  and  held  on  like 
a  leech.  The  Captain  roared ;  the  dog,  with  his  mouth  full  of  red 
trouser,  growled  and  tugged;  Madame  de  Sainte-Folye,  uttering  peal 
upon  peal  of  laughter,  sank  on  to  a  bench,  and  even  Isabelle  was  stricken 
with  uncontrollable  mirth.  Then  the  dog  and  the  Captain  had  it  out 
together  among  the  twigs  and  leaves.  A  fierce  biter  was  that  dog,  and 
he  soon  succeeded  in  convincing  that  part  of  the  pantaloons  which  he 
held  that  there  was  no  reason  for  its  sticking  so  close  to  the  remainder 
of  the  garment ;  so  it  parted  company,  and  Toto  rolled  to  the  ground. 
At  the  same  moment  Xavier  Turlupot,  clutching  the  Captain  amicably 
by  the  scruff  of  the  neck,  gave  him  a  haul  which  lifted  him  on  to  a  higher 
branch. 

"  All's  well  that  ends  well,"  said  he. 

"  That  brute  of  a  dog  !  "  hissed  the  Captain  ;  "  but  this  is  your  fault, 
sir,  and  I  shall  hold  you  responsible." 

"  What's  the  damage1?"  grinned  Turlupot,  quite  cool.  "  Send  in  the 
bill,  and  I'll  tell  the  tailor  to  call  again." 

"  This  is  not  the  time  for  joking,"  was  the  Captain's  brief  retort.  "  I 
shall  require  reparation." 

"  You  surely  don't  want  me  to  mend  your  trousers  1  "  exclaimed 
Turlupot.  "  I'm  willing,  though.  I'll  call  to  Jeannette  to  bring  me  a 
needle  and  thread,  and  I'll  sew  you  on  some  cherry  leaves  to  hide  the 
rent.  Turn  round  that  I  may  take  your  measure." 

"  Enough,  sir  !  another  word  and  I  fling  yoxi  down." 

"  Hush,  hush !  I  won't  have  you  two  gentlemen  quarrelling  up 
there,"  cried  Madame  de  Sainte-Folye  at  the  foot  of  the  tree ;  and,  over- 
hearing more  angry  words,  she  stamped  her  foot,  and  compelled  the  dis- 
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putants  to  come  down.  But  as  soon  as  his  boots  touched  the  sward, 
Captain  de  Patatras  beat  a  hasty  and  undignified  retreat,  being  mortified 
to  the  soul,  and  furious  against  all  mankind,  principally  clerks  and 
women.  So  Xavier  Turlupot  had  the  field  to  himself.  Madame  de  Sainte- 
Folye,  accepting  his  proffered  arm,  thanked  him,  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
for  having  afforded  her  so  much  amusement,  and  they  strolled  off  to  the 
strawberry-beds  together,  accompanied  by  Isabelle. 

This  was  a  great  triumph  to  the  clerk ;  for  when  a  young  man  is  left 
alone  to  amuse  two  members  of  the  other  sex,  there  must  be  something 
wrong  about  him  if  he  cannot  use  his  opportunity.  Turlupot  had  the 
grace  to  pluck  some  large  lettuce-leaves  to  serve  as  plates  for  the  tempt- 
ing fruit  which  he  gathered,  and  all  the  while  he  kept  up  a  fire  of  amiable 
pleasantries,  which  made  the  Countess  merry,  because  the  clerk's  nasal 
voice  was  like  the  twanging  of  a  Jew's  harp.  Isabelle,  however,  who  had 
never  seen  Turlupot  under  such  gallant  circumstances,  was  fairly  sur- 
prised. The  fact  is  true  love  does  not  tend  to  promote  gymnastics  or 
violent  jocularity,  so  that  Xavier  had  always  been  a  trifle  too  serious  in 
Isabelle's  company ;  but  now  he  frisked  about  the  garden  like  a  kangaroo 
in  black,  and  gave  Madame  de  Sainte-Folye  the  most  favourable  idea 
both  of  his  agility  and  his  wit. 

"  He  is  charming !  "  she  exclaimed,  as  the  clerk,  having  stripped  the 
strawberry  beds,  ran  off  to  the  other  end  of  the  garden  to  gather  a  nose- 
gay for  the  Countess. 

"  I  am  sure  he  thinks  so,  Madame,"  replied  Isabelle,  demurely. 

"  And  don't  you  1 "  smiled  Madame  de  Sainte-Folye,  who,  knowing 
most  things  that  went  on  in  Yille-Joyeuse,  was  aware  of  this  also,  that 
Xavier  Tuiiupot  was  paying  a  private  suit  to  the  Rector's  daughter. 

"  I  will,  if  you  desire  it,  Madame,"  was  Isabelle's  placid  answer. 

"  Oh,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  me ;  but  it  seems  to  me  he  is  very 
good-tempered  and  brave.  See  how  he  bearded  the  Captain  in  the  tree; 
I  daresay  the  matter  will  end  in  a  duel." 

"  A  duel !  oh  !  "  exclaimed  Isabelle,  alarmed. 

"  No  ;  I  will  see  to  that,"  laughed  the  Countess.  "  All  the  same,  I 
hope  M.  Turlupot  will  compete  for  this  gynaecology  prize,  for  he  would 
make  a  most  facetious  lecturer." 

"  He  is  going  to  compete,  I  believe." 

"  Well,  that's  famous.     Have  you  seen  his  essay?  " 

"  No ;  he  refused  to  show  it  me,"  said  Isabelle,  naively,  and  forthwith 
blushed  at  this  slip  of  her  tongue. 

"  Never  mind,"  prattled  the  Countess,  with  a  twinkle  in  her  eyes ; 
"  you  will  doubtless  hear  of  it  some  day,  my  dear  child.  I  wonder  what 
M.  Turlupot  can  have  to  say  about  our  sex  1  Anyhow,  as  1  am  to  be 
judge,  he  shall  have  the  prize  if  he  deserves  it." 

With  this  promise,  which  Xavier  did  not  hear,  Madame  de  Sainte- 
Folye  kissed  Isabelle  again,  and  went  back  to  her  carriage,  escorted  by 
the  clerk,  who  packed  her  in,  and  made  her  his  very  humble  bow  as  she 
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drove  off.  On  his  return  he  did  not  jeopardise  the  good  impression  he 
had  created  through  his  recent  jinks  by  joining  Isabelle  in  the  garden 
and  having  a  fresh  bout  of  words  with  her.  He  repaired  to  his  study  to 
write  her  some  verses,  and  pondered  for  five  minutes  on  what  subject  he 
should  rhyme. 

"  I'll  rhyme  on  her  ribbons,"  said  he.  "  The  other  day  she  was  wear- 
ing mauve,  and  I  told  her  it  was  the  prettiest  of  all  colours,  so  she  put 
on  cerise  ;  and  when  I  praised  that  she  donned  blue ;  now  I  have  praised 
blue  she  will  try  something  else ;  but  what  do  I  care  ?  Whatever  she 
wears  is  loveliest."  And  the  amorous  clerk  gave  expression  to  this  sen- 
timent in  the  following  jingle  : — 


TO   ISABELLE. 


Mignonne,  j'arais  aiitrefois 
Sur  les  couleurs,  je  le  vois, 
Un  gout  bien  arbitraire. 

J'aimais  rose  vif  et  bleu  tendre, 
II  les  fallait,  j'osais  pretendre 

A  la  blonde  qui  voulait  plaire. 

Mais  aujourd'hui  quo  toute  belle 
Vous  montrez  couleur  nouvelle 
Chaque  fois  quo  rous  sortez  ; 

A  prononcer  je  desespere, 
Car  la  couleur  quo  je  prefere, 
C'est  celle  que  vous  portez. 


Before  I  saw  my  love,  I  said, 
"  My  queen  shall  dress  in  crimson  red 
If  dark  her  eyes  and  hair ; 

If  she  have  locks  of  golden  hue, 
Her  robe  shall  be  of  tender  blue, 
Else  she  can  scarce  be  fair." 

I  see  her  now,  and  day  by  day 
It  grows  more  hard  for  me  to  say 
Which  tint  I  most  prefer. 

Each  day  in  some  new  dye  she's  drest, 

And  still  to  me  that  dye  seems  best ; 

Its  beauty  comes  from  her. 


Isabelle  found  this  madrigal  next  morning  in  the  hollow  of  the  oak, 
and  for  the  first  time  she  did  not  tear  up  the  verses  when  she  had  read 
them. 


III. 

As  the  forty  days  allowed  for  the  composition  of  the  essays  on  Woman 
wore  on,  these  effusions  began  to  pour  into  Mr.  Rector  Boulottin's  letter- 
box in  alarming  abundance.  They  came  from  all  parts  of  France.  The 
postman  brought  bundles  of  them  at  every  delivery  ;  and  many  of  them, 
being  regarded  as  valuables  by  their  authors,  were  transmitted  in 
registered  parcels,  for  which  the  Rector  had  to  sign  receipts.  The  good 
man  put  all  other  work  aside  to  attend  to  these  essays ;  and  soon  he  was 
obliged  to  engage  two  fresh  clerks,  who,  along  with  Turlupot,  spent  their 
days  in  registering  the  manuscripts,  docketing  them,  and  preparing  them 
for  the  perusal  of  Madame  de  Sainte-Folye. 

Isabelle  now  met  with  opportunities  for  gratifying  that  curiosity 
which  is  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  female  mind ;  for,  as  essays  were 
flying  all  over  the  house,  it  was  easy  for  her  to  abstract  a  few  every  night 
and  take  them  to  her  room  to  read.  What  she  learned  from  them 
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mightily  surprised  her ;  for  the  authors  one  and  all  dealt  with  their  sub- 
ject in  a  patronising  style,  indicating  their  comfortable  belief  in  the 
superiority  of  the  male  sex.  Some  affected  to  pity  Woman,  others 
abused  her ;  all  professed  the  most  intimate  acquaintance  with  her  weak- 
nesses, and  none  did  her  justice.  As  for  girls,  the  authors  unanimously 
and  impatiently  described  them  as  the  silliest,  vainest,  greediest,  most 
mischievous  creatures  ever  conjured  up  for  the  worry  of  mankind. 

"  Well,  I  never  !  "  exclaimed  Isabelle,  in  the  deepest  disgust,  as  she 
flung  down  her  twenty-fifth  essay  ;  "  and  to  think  that  when  these  men 
meet  us  girls  they  are  always  bowing  and  scraping  and  paying  compli- 
ments !  Oh,  the  perfidious  race  !  " 

And  hereat  she  clenched  her  tiny  fists  and  laughed  derision.  You  see 
this  was  an  unsophisticated  young  lady,  who  had  hitherto  taken  all  the 
current  small  coin  of  social  verbiage  for  sterling  metal ;  but  now  her  eyes 
were  open,  and  she  was  resolved  that  nothing  should  ever  induce  her  again 
to  believe  in  the  compliments  paid  to  other  girls.  As  to  those  breathed 
in  her  own  eai-s,  why  if  men  called  her  pretty,  she  could  credit  that, 
since  her  looking-glass  said  it  too  ;  and  if  she  were  praised  for  her  wit, 
grace,  and  accomplishments,  she  could  afford  to  look  on  these  tributes 
also  as  mere  truisms,  not  as  compliments.  But  for  the  rest,  let  no  man 
think  to  impose  upon  her  in  future,  and  Xavier  Turlupot  least  of  all. 
She  found  it  quite  impossible,  however,  to  obtain  a  glimpse  at  Turlupot's 
essay ;  and  the  day  came  at  length  when  this  mysterious  document,  neatly 
rolled  and  tied  with  a  pink  favour,  was  to  be  carried  by  its  author  to 
Madame  de  Sainte-Folye's  mansion.  The  clerk  beautified  himself  for 
this  occasion  with  a  new  suit  of  clothes  and  some  hair-oil ;  and  Isabelle 
met  him  as  he  was  going  out.  She  had  lain  in  wait  for  him  ;  for  it  seemed 
to  her  that  of  late  he  had  rather  shunned  her  society,  and  she  desired  to 
give  him  a  piece  of  her  mind — the  least  agreeable  piece,  of  course. 

"  Well,  is  that  the  composition  which  is  to  make  your  fortune  ?  "  she 
inquired,  pointing  mockingly  to  the  roll  with  the  tip  of  her  parasol. 

"  That's  the  paper  in  question,  Mademoiselle — much  at  your  service," 
he  replied  with  provoking  cheerfulness. 

"  I  wish  you  joy  of  it,"  she  said,  with  set  lips ;  "  but  I  do  hope  you 
have  not  had  the  matchless  effrontery  to  write  ill  of  us  girls — that  would 
be  too  comical.  Oh,  my  goodness  !  " 

Turlupot  merely  smirked,  so  Isabelle  went  on :  "I  know  of  what 
deceitful  stuff  you  men  are  made.  Before  our  faces  you  describe  us  as 
the  sweetest  beings ;  we  rhyme  to  love,  dove,  and  the  realms  above.  Our 
eyes  are  like  stars,  onv  smiles  are  sunbeams  (here  she  mimicked  the  voice 
of  the  clerk  in  his  pleading  moments),  and  with  a  frown  we  can  plunge 
you  into  abysses  of  despair  ;  but  once  we  are  not  present  to  overhear 
what  you  say,  or  see  what  you  write,  you  tell  a  different  story.  I  call  it 
cowardly,  I  do,  to  hide  your  real  sentiments  in  that  way." 

"  Pardon  me,  Mademoiselle,  it  is  time  for  me  to  be  going,"  said 
Turlupot,  politely. 
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"  Go ;  nobody  stops  you.  You  see  you  cannot  defend  yourself  against 
my  accusation." 

"  Yes ;  I  think  you  the  divinest  of  girls  on  paper  and  off  it." 

"  I  do  not  believe  a  word  of  your  foolish  flatteries." 

"  That  only  shows  that  modesty  is  one  among  the  many  gems  to  which 
your  qualities  may  be  compared." 

Isabelle  could  say  nothing  to  this ;  but,  the  street  door  being  opened, 
she  caught  sight  of  Viscount  de  Patatras  ambling  by  in  a  new  pair  of  red 
pantaloons,  and  on  a  bay  charger.  He  lifted  his  white  glove  to  his  kepi 
with  an  uneasy  sort  of  civility,  and  coloured,  for  his  adventure  with  the 
poodle  was  still  fresh  in  his  recollection ;  and  the  sight  of  Turlupot, 
whom  he  would  have  liked  to  strangle,  was  repulsive  to  him.  Isabelle 
blushed  too;  and  the  clerk,  misinterpreting  her  confusion,  waxed  suddenly 
jealous. 

"  So  I  see  your  resentment  against  men  does  not  extend  to  us  all," 
he  remarked.  "  I  hear  you  have  been  dancing  with  that  puppy  at  some 
recent  balls  ? " 

"  What  if  I  did  ?  "  cried  Isabelle,  firing  up.  "  Thei*e  is  to  be  another 
ball  at  the  Prefecture  in  a  day  or  two,  and  I  will  dance  with  him 
again." 

"  Don't  take  Toto  with  you,  then,  or  the  Captain  would  bolt." 

"  I  won't  take  you  either,  or  the  Captain  might  cut  your  ears  off.  If 
it  had  not  been  for  the  Countess's  intervention  you  would  have  been  a 
pretty  object  by  this  time." 

"  Tut,  tut !  If  the  Captain  tries  conclusions  with  me,  I'll  cut  his 
waxed  moustaches  off,  and  force  him  to  swallow  them."  Saying  which 
Xavier  Turlupot  clapped  his  new  hat  on  his  head  with  a  violence  which 
stove  it  in,  for  it  was  a  cheap  hat,  and  he  strode  down  the  street  brandish- 
ing his  essay  furiously  like  a  cheese-knife.  But  Isabelle  was  pleased  at 
this  outburst  of  temper, 

"Well,  I  have  found  out  the  way  to  make  him  angry — that's 
one  comfort,"  she  reflected.  "  It  seems,  then,  men  have  their  weak 
sides  too,  though  they  do  rail  so  conceitedly  at  ours  !  "  And  she  tripped 
indoors,  humming  some  words  of  an  old  song,  whose  burden  was  Tra 
la,  la. 

Xavier  Turlupot  marched,  fuming,  towards  the  Prefecture,  and  as  he 
advanced  he  noticed  a  great  animation  pervading  the  streets.  Groups  of 
chattering  women  hung  about ;  bill-stickers  were  covering  the  walls  with 
large  placards ;  and  boys  were  crying  special  editions  of  the  local  news- 
papers. The  reason  of  all  this  hubbub  was  that  certain  of  the  candi- 
dates, thinking  to  better  their  chances  by  an  appeal  to  the  popular  voice, 
had  caused  their  essays  to  be  printed  and  circulated,  some  on  posters, 
some  in  journals,  which  the  crowds  perused  in  a  spirit  not  exempt  from 
gaiety.  Other  candidates,  again,  imagining  that  the  prize  would  be 
awarded  on  this  very  day  when  the  entries  closed,  had  foolishly  travelled 
from  far-off  cities  to  learn  their  fate ;  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  a 
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powerful  female  deputation  of  Women's  Rights  advocates  had  arrived  in 
Ville-  Joyeuse  to  urge  that  the  gynaecological  professor  should  be  a  man 
pledged  to  all  the  dogmas  of  the  Women's  Enfranchisement  creed.  These 
ladies  were  for  the  most  part  English,  Americans,  and  Russians — there 
was  not  a  Frenchwoman  among  them ;  and  they  carried  banners  en- 
scrolled  with  many  a  startling  device,  denouncing  the  subjection  of  the 
so-called  weak  sex. 

Tuiiupot  arrived  at  the  Prefecture  just  as  this  interesting  procession 
debouched  from  a  side  street,  escorted  by  a  mob  of  awestricken  French 
boys,  and  no  less  mystified  policemen.  It  contained  some  damsels  who 
were  pretty,  and  might  have  been  trusted  to  wring  what  rights  they 
pleased  from  the  Tyrant  Man,  without  being  assisted  by  the  Legislature ; 
while  the  rest  were  of  a  kind  whom  man  would  gladly  have  endowed  with 
the  right  to  bear  arms,  and  honoured  with  the  foremost  rank  in  a  battle. 
Turlupot  stood  aside  to  let  the  demonstration  pass,  and  they  charged  up 
the  steps  of  the  Prefecture  with  a  great  rustling  of  skirts,  and  the  stamp 
of  a  resolute  purpose  on  their  countenances. 

The  clerk  followed  them.  Up  he  went  to  the  Prefectoral  reception 
room,  where  M.  de  Sainte-Folye,  with  his  glass  in  his  eye,  and  his  wife 
by  his  side,  stood  waiting  to  receive  the  deputation.  Being  a  shy  man, 
he  disliked  this  task  ;  but  he  had  evidently  been  coached  by  Madame  as 
to  what  he  should  say,  and  he  said  it  in  stilted  official  sentences,  which 
conveyed  a  snub.  The  Countess  was  dressed  in  black,  and  looked  very 
prim  whilst  her  husband  spoke.  A  Frenchwoman  does  not  like  to  see 
members  of  her  own  sex  take  part  in  public  affairs,  and  the  Countess  was 
for  the  nonce  an  altogether  different  person  from  the  merry  lady  who  had 
gone  cherry-gathering  with  Turlupot.  When  the  Prefect  had  finished 
speaking,  she  gave  a  freezing  bow  as  a  hint  to  the  deputation  to  depart ; 
and  they  flustered  out,  abashed  like  poultry  who  have  been  played  upon 
with  garden-hose.  Then  Turlupot  remained  with  a  manuscript  under  his 
arm,  and  the  Countess  turned  upon  hiui  in  a  royal  rage. 

"  What ;  you  too  come  to  worry  me  !  "  she  exclaimed  ;  "  how  much 
longer  is  this  foolish  pleasantry  going  to  last  1  " 

"  But,  Madame ;  you  gave  me  your  orders  to  bi'ing  my  essay  in 
person,"  answered  the  clerk,  astonished. 

"  I  am  sick  of  essays,"  cried  the  Countess,  with  a  petulance  which 
drove  the  Prefect,  her  husband,  slinking  towards  the  door.  "  I  have 
been  reading  scores  of  them,  and  have  torn  them  all  up.  Every  one  of 
those  papers  was  offensive,  witless,  idiotic — the  writers  knowing  no  more 
about  women  than  monkeys  about  asparagus.  Come  into  my  boudoir 
and  see  how  I  have  dealt  with  them." 

She  pivoted  on  her  high  heels,  trailed  two  yards  of  silk  skirt  after  her, 
and  pushed  open  the  door  of  her  "sulking  bower."  A  fine  Bight  met 
Xavier  Turlupot's  gaze.  The  carpet,  the  sofas,  the  fender,  were  all 
littered  with  pages  of  foolscap  torn  into  shreds ;  and  in  the  midst  of 
these  ruins  the  pink  and  curly-headed  Abbe  Gentilleux  sat  on  a  low 
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stool  perusing  other  manuscripts,  and  dismally  slicing  them  with  a  pair 
of  scissors  as  soon  as  he  had  dipped  into  their  contents. 

"  There,  see  the  Abbe  Gentilleux  undergoing  punishment,"  ejaculated 
the  Countess,  pointing  at  the  priest.  "  Would  you  believe  that  he,  too, 
had  the  base  ingratitude  to  write  against  us  1 " 

"  Oh,  Madame,  you  put  too  hasty  a  construction  on  my  remarks  !  " 
simpered  the  young  Abbe  as  he  stood  up,  looking  deeply  disgraced. 

"  What  astounds  me  is  the  audacity  of  the  man,"  continued  the 
Countess,  unheeding  him.  "  What  have  we  women  ever  done  to  deserve 
his  sarcasms  ?  We  pet  him,  give  him  nice  dinners,  work  slippers  and 
fall-stools  for  him,  we  confess  our  sins  to  him,  which  men  never  do,  and 
yet  he  is  not  satisfied  !  And  to  make  things  worse,  he  sends  in  his  essay 
anonymously,  not  daring  to  sign  it ;  but  I  detected  him  by  the  style, 
though  he  had  disguised  his  handwriting — that  will  teach  him  !  " 

"Pardon  me,  Madame,  I  used  but  a  venial  subterfuge,"  humbly  pleaded 
the  rosy  ecclesiastic. 

"  Subterfuges  are  only  venial  when  not  found  out,"  answered  Madame 
de  Sainte-Folye,  drily.  "  Asa  punishment  you  will  have  to  go  on  reading 
those  manuscripts  until  I  tell  you  to  stop,  and  every  paper  that  rails 
against  women  must  be  cut  up.  As  for  you,  M.  Turlupot,  if  you  have 
taken  the  conventional  view  of  our  sex,  you  had  better  hand  over  your 
manusciipt  to  M.  1'Abbe's  scissors  without  delay." 

"  By  no  means,  Madame,"  replied  the  clerk,  grasping  his  precious 
composition  all  the  tighter  ;  "I  much  wish  you  to  read  my  observations. 
I  think  you  will  find  I  have  dealt  with  your  charming  sex  in  all  fairness." 

"  Ah,  that  would  be  strange  indeed  ! "  ejaculated  the  Countess,  in- 
credulously. 

"  Do  me  the  honour  of  satisfying  yourself  by  a  glance,"  said  the  clerk, 
unrolling  his  manuscript  and  presenting  it  with  a  bow. 

The  Countess  hesitated  a  moment.  She  scrutinised  Xavier  Turlupot 
fixedly,  but  his  eyes  did  not  quail. 

"  Well,  you  are  running  a  risk,"  said  she.  "  If  you  have  written  any- 
thing displeasing  to  me,  I  will  never  see  you  again ;  so  for  your  own  sake 
you  had  better  answer  a  few  questions.  Is  there  anything  in  your  essay 
about  our  diastaltic  nerves,  or  impressionable  organisms  1  Have  you 
stated  that  we  are  silly  for  wearing  stays,  high  heels,  and  chignons,  or 
for  putting  on  hair  dye,  cold  cream,  and  violet  powder  ?  " 

"  I  have  stated  no  such  thing,"  declared  the  Clerk,  stoutly. 

"  Have  you  made  any  vapid  jokes  about  widows  and  mothers- 
in-law?" 

"  I  consider  such  subjects  far  too  serious  for  joking,"  replied 
Turlupot. 

"  Have  you  pretended  that  a  woman's  '  No  '  means  '  Yes  ] ' — that  we 
can't  keep  secrets'? — that  we  never  confess  our  true  age? — and  that  we  like 
a  man  all  the  better  if  he  makes  us  jealous  and  gives  us  a  beating  now 
and  then?" 
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"  All  those  are  heresies  against  which  I  protest  by  my  soul,"  cried  the 
clerk  with  his  hand  on  his  heart. 

"  Well  then,  sit.  down  and  read,"  said  the  Countess,  resignedly,  and 
she  sank  on  to  the  sofa ;  "  but  mind,  the  Abbe  will  be  watching  you 
from  that  stool  with  his  scissors,  and  at  the  first  sign  from  me  he  will 
snip  your  paper  to  pieces.  So  be  careful." 

Now  to  give  an  idea  of  Xavier  Turlupot's  essay  one  ought  to  quote  itr 
but  this  would  require  too  much  space.  It  was  a  pretty  long  composition, 
and  took  an  hour  in  perusal.  It  was  also  a  highly  original  production, 
for,  instead  of  dissecting  the  idiosyncrasies  of  women,  it  dealt  chiefly  with 
men ;  and  herein  did  Turlupot  evince  his  wit  that  he  handled  his  own 
sex  most  treacherously.  He  depicted  man  in  his  relations  with  women — 
presumptuous,  foolish,  mendacious,  faithless  often,  and  always  selfish. 
Such  little  vanities  as  women  are  reproached  with,  he  showed  to  be 
equally  the  characteristics  of  man ;  and  against  this  bearded,  smoking, 
strutting,  and  bibulous  creature's  egotism  he  set  off  the  many  virtues 
and  graces  in  which  woman  excels  him.  What  these  are  any  lady  can 
imagine  for  herself,  so  there  is  no  need  to  enumerate  them  here.  But, 
in  sum,  this  essay  operated  very  soothingly  on  the  nerves  of  Madame  de 
Sainte-Folye. 

During  the  first  five  minutes  of  the  reading  she  reclined  on  the  sofa 
with  a  mistrustful  glance  and  toying  at  her  watch-chain,  while  the  Abbe 
Gentilleux  held  his  scissors  on  his  outstretched  finger  and  thumb  as  if  he 
expected  every  moment  to  receive  a  signal  to  make  use  of  them.  After 
five  minutes  the  Countess  ceased  to  toy  with  her  chain,  and  a  little  later 
she  smiled.  Then  she  laughed  outright,  and  the  Abbe  laid  his  scissors 
aside.  Turlupot  had  a  style  of  reading  highly  conducive  to  merriment. 
His  voice  spanned  all  the  octave  between  the  melodious  sound  of  a  fog- 
whistle  and  the  dulcet  notes  of  the  screech-owl.  When  the  Countess 
laughed  he  did  so  likewise — like  a  cockatoo,  his  very  hair,  ears,  and  eye- 
brows all  bristling  up  together  in  amused  commotion ;  and  presently  he 
and  his  hostess  had  a  regular  fit  of  hilarity  over  some  descriptive  passages 
in  which  Turlupot  had  sketched  some  of  the  male  notabilities  of  Ville- 
Joyeuse — among  them  M.  de  Patatras  and  the  Abbe  Gentilleux  there 
present.  During  this  outburst  the  rosy  priest  felt  bad,  as  the  Americans 
say.  But  Madame  de  Sainte-Folye  was  delighted,  and  on  the  conclusion 
of  the  essay  she  clapped  her  hands  and  said  :  "  Bravo,  M.  Turlupot ;  a 
man  who  knows  our  sex  so  accurately  as  you  do  is  alone  worthy  to 
lecture  upon  us." 

It  must  be  repeated  that  there  was  very  little  about  the  sex  in  the 
essay ;  but  ladies  state  a  case  in  their  own  way.  Just  at  this  moment  the 
footman  entered  to  say  that  M.  Rector  Boulottin  and  the  Academical 
Council  were  downstairs  craving  an  audience.  "  Show  them  up,"  cried 
the  Countess.  "  Their  arrival  is  well  timed,  for  they  shall  hear  my 
decision  about  the  prize." 

The  Academical  Council,  nine  strong  as  on  the  former  occasion,  had 
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come  to  represent  that  there  were  three  cartloads  of  compositions  waiting 
in  the  Prefectoral  court-yard  below,  and,  in  view  of  Madame's  being  un- 
willing to  peruse  them  all,  they  volunteered  to  divide  this  labour  amongst 
a  number  of  erudite  committees  who  would  report. 

"  No,  thank  you,"  answered  the  Countess,  peremptorily ;  "  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  that  M.  Xavier  Turlupot  is  to  have  the  prize,  and  I 
introduce  him  to  you  now  as  your  Professor  on  Gynsecee — Gynseco — or 
whatever  you  call  it." 

"  But  surely,  Madame,  we  must  examine  the  other  essays,"  stuttered 
the  Rector,  startled  by  his  clerk's  good  luck  not  less  than  by  the 
Countess's  disregard  for  the  rules  of  competition. 

"  There  is  no  need  to  read  them,"  replied  the  Countess ;  "  I  have  read 
enough.  Everybody  writes  against  women  except  M.  Turlupot,  who 
treats  us  nicely." 

"  Perhaps  that  is  hardly  a  reason,"  grumbled  the  Professor  of 
Coptic. 

"  What  1 "  exclaimed  the  Countess,  turning  on  him  in  scorn.  "  Will 
you  please  answer  me  this,  sir  1  If  you  had  to  appoint  a  Professor  of 
Poetry,  would  you  choose  a  man  who  abhorred  verses  1  " 

"  No-o,"  was  the  discomfited  reply. 

"  And  you,  sir,"  staring  at  the  Professor  of  Astronomy ;  "  do  you 
think  a  man  must  hate  sunshine  like  an  owl  to  be  an  astronomer  ] " 

"  No-o,  Madame,  surely." 

"And  you,  sir"  (here  she  glanced  severely  at  the  Palaeontologist); 
"  is  it  your  opinion  that  your  chair  can  only  be  properly  filled  by  a 
person  who  abominates  bones  1 " 

The  whole  nine  agreed  that  the  conscientious  palaeontologist  must 
love  bones.  "  Well  then,  so  it  is  with  women,"  ejaculated  the  Countess 
triumphantly ;  "  the  man  who  lectures  on  Gynsecee — Gyrteeco — must  love 
us.  However,  if  you  like  to  read  the  three  cartloads  of  essays,  and 
discover  one  nearly  as  good  as  M.  Turlupot's,  its  author  shall  have  a 
second  prize." 

"  But  we  may  discover  one  or  several  better  than  M.  Turlupot's," 
submitted  two  or  three  of  the  professors. 

"  Enough  !  "  said  Madame  de  Sainte-Folye,  frowning  and  stamping  her 
foot.  "  Nothing  can  be  better  than  what  is  best,  and  I  have  pronounced 
that  M.  Turlupot's  essay  is  the  best.  So  good  day." 

The  Academical  Body  vanished  like  a  flock  of  rooks  when  they  hear 
the  click  of  a  gun  barrel. 

IV. 

Xavier  Turlupot  became  suddenly  an  important  personage. 

In  a  country  where  feminine  influence  is  exceptionally  strong  he 
enjoyed  the  distinction  of  being  the  Frenchman  who  knew  more  than  all 
others  about  women.  He  ranked  beside  that  eminent  moralist  M. 
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Alexandra  Dumas  the  younger;  and  that  lady-beloved  author,  M. 
Octave  Feuillet,  hailed  him  as  a  brother.  His  name  was  flatteringly  men- 
tioned in  the  British  House  of  Commons  during  a  debate  on  the  Women's 
Disabilities  Removal  Bill ;  and  it  was  assumed  that  his  teaching  was 
about  to  inaugurate  a  new  era  in  the  relations  between  the  sexes.  The 
throne  of  the  Tyrant  Man  seemed  to  tremble  on  its  base. 

In  the  course  of  a  week  after  his  appointment  the  new  professor  re- 
ceived several  hundreds  of  letters  of  congratulation,  advice,  and  suppli- 
cation from  fair  individuals,  and  also  some  graver  memorials  from  fair 
associations,  who  submitted  divers  proposals  to  his  philogynsecal  con- 
sideration : — 

1st.  A  proposal  for  codifying  the  enactments  of  all  countries  relating 
to  women,  with  a  view  to  inducing  the  female  subjects  of  the  less  favoured 
States  to  emigrate  towards  more  gallant  climes. 

2nd.  A  draft  of  legislation  for  abolishing  the  Salic  Law  and  for 
authorising  actions  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage  which  have  not 
hitherto  been  introduced  into  France. 

And  3rd.  A.  project  for  establishing  in  America  a  polyandrous  com- 
munity where  things  should  be  managed  in  opposition  to  the  Mormon 
plan,  viz.  each  woman  be  allowed  to  have  a  throng  of  husbands. 

These  were  a  few  schemes  among  the  many;  but  they  showed  in  what  a 
sober  spirit  M.  Turlupot  was  expected  to  enter  upon  his  new  duties. 
Meanwhile  the  professor's  portrait  appeared  in  the  illustrated  papers;  he 
stepped  into  a  salary  of  20,000  francs  a  year,  with  prospective  pension 
claims  ;  and  the  Female  Rights  Deputation,  before  leaving  Ville-Joyeuse, 
honoured  him  with  a  visit  and  presented  him  with  an  album  of  the 
photographs  of  the  most  elderly  members  of  their  association. 

All  this  glory  might  have  turned  the  head  of  a  vain  man,  and  it  oer- 
tainly  had  an  effect  on  the  heart  of  Mademoiselle  Isabelle,  who  saw  her 
lover's  moral  stature  raised  by  a  cubit  or  two.  Xavier  Turlupot  had  resigned 
his  situation  as  clerk  to  M.  Boulottin ;  but  he  remained  in  the  Rector's 
house  for  the  present  as  a  distinguished  guest,  and  it  seemed  to  the  Rec- 
tor's daughter  that  he  looked  much  more  imposing  and  less  ugly  than 
before.  She  began  to  be  more  civil  to  him  ;  but  he,  to  punish  her  for 
having  erst  despised  him,  affected  to  treat  her  with  punctilious  coldness, 
which  was  only  his  joke  as  usual.  Thereat  the  maiden's  spirit  rose,  and 
she  proceeded  to  flirt  outrageously  with  the  Viscount  de  Patatras. 
Whenever  she  got  a  chance  of  praising  that  warrior  in  Turlupot's  hearing 
she  did  so  without  stint ;  and  at  the  grand  Prefectoral  ball,  which  was 
given  in  honour  of  the  gynaecological  contest,  she  danced  twice  with  him 
and  took  his  arm  to  supper.  It  was  then  Turlupot's  turn  to  be  deeply 
irritated,  to  bite  his  nails,  roll  his  eyes,  and  vow  vengeance ;  and  one 
morning  Isabelle  found  the  following  spiteful  missive  in  the  hollow  of 
the  oak  where  she  went  every  day  to  look  for  letters,  as  to  a  Poste 
Restante  : — 
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TO   AN   INCONSTANT   ONE. 

I  was  almost  in  love,  Isabelle, 

I  was  almost  in  love,  dear,  with  you  ; 
'Twas  before  I  had  learn'd  you  thus  well, 

In  the  days  when  I  thought  you  were  true. 

If  a  voice  like  the  voice  of  the  dove, 

And  a  tint  like  the  tint  of  the  shell, 
If  such  gifts  could  awaken  my  love, 

I  had  loved  you,  I  think,  Isabelle . 

But  I  care  not  for  trifles  like  these  ; 

I  am  cast  in  a  different  mould : 
Give  me  arts  that  for  ever  can  please, 

And  beauties  that  never  grow  old. 

When  the  eyes  have  outlasted  their  blaz<\ 
And  Old  Time  reft  its  dye  from  the  hair, 

Then  a  true  woman's  constancy  stays  ; 
But  in  your  case  it  never  was  there. 

Yet  think  not  I'll  wail  for  my  fate, 

Or  wish  I  had  never  been  born  : 
I  hold  you  too  cheap  for  my  hate  ; 

I  count  you  too  light  for  my  scorn. 

So  I'll  waste  not  a  sigh  nor  a  tear ; 

For  my  dead  love  I'll  toll  not  a  knell : 
But  I'll  strive  to  forget  you,  my  dear. 

And  I'll  love  some  one  else,  Isabelle. 

There  was  naturally  a  pretty  scene  when  Isabelle  had  read  this.  She 
tore  up  the  unmanly  libel  and  trod  on  it ;  then  she  sat  down  on  a  bench 
and  began  to  weep,  for  she  could  not  bear  to  think  that  when  time  had 
Tindyed  her  hair  there  would  be  nothing  left  of  her  worth  praising.  But 
Turlupot  was  concealed  in  some  lilac  bushes,  to  watch  the  effect  of  his 
poetry ;  and  when  he  saw  Isabelle  crying,  he  came  forth  half  penitent. 
"  So  ho,"  thought  he,  "  then  her  indifference  to  me  was  all  a  pretence  ! " 

At  sight  of  the  professor,  Isabelle  started  Tip  and  hid  her  handker- 
chief away,  as  if  she  could  conceal  her  tears  witli  it.  Her  pretty  pouting 
lips  and  moist  blue  eyes  made  her  look  very  winsome,  and  it  smote 
Xavier  Turlupot's  heart  that  he  had  grieved  her ;  but  then  why  did  she 
behave  so  waywardly  towards  him  1 

"  Ah,  it's  you  ? "  said  she,  with  a  sneer.  "  So  you  have  come  to  tease 
me,  and  you  have  been  spying  upon  me — that's  just  like  you." 

"  How  do  you  know  it's  like  me,  since  I've  never  spied  upon  you 
before  ?  "  responded  Turlupot,  coolly. 

"A  man  who  would  write  such  verses  as  those  is  capable  of  any- 
thing," said  Isabelle. 

"  How  do  you  know  they  were  addressed  to  you  1  " 

"  Oh,  my  goodness  !  did  one  ever  hear  such  quibbling  1  Why,  my  name 
was  on  them  !  " 
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"  So  it  was.  I  had  forgotten  that.  Anyhow  they  only  prove  that  I 
love  you  1 " 

"  Thank  you  for  such  love  !  How  do  you  treat  the  people  you  hate, 
then  ? " 

"  I  let  them  alone.     I  don't  think  them  worth  vexing." 

"  Well,  I  wish  you  would  class  me  among  the  hated.  Now  that  you 
•are  rich,  you  have  begun  to  give  yourself  airs  ;  and  I  suppose  you  think 
I  am  awestricken  by  your  professorship  and  your  money.  But  I  don't 
care  that  for  either  (she  snapped  her  fingers).  And,  just  to  teach  you  to 
be  conceited,  I  promise  you  that  so  long  as  you  are  rich,  I  will  have 
nothing  more  to  say  to  you — nothing.  I  liked  you  ten  times  better 
when  you  were  poor." 

"  Forgive  me  if  I  never  perceived  it." 

"  I  can't  help  it,  if  people  are  blind." 

"  If  I  thought  it,  I  would  fling  all  my  money  away." 

"  Do  it  then." 

"  No,  I  won't ;  it  would  be  too  foolish,"  said  Turlupot. 

"Of  course  it  would,"  replied  Isabelle,  mockingly.  "Well,  mark 
what  I  say."  And  she  ran  indoors,  turning  round  on  the  threshold  to 
make  a  face  at  him.  He,  forgetful  of  his  professorial  dignity,  gave  her 
full  change  for  this  impertinence  by  making  at  least  half-a-dozen  faces  at 
her  ;  after  which  he  sauntered  off,  whistling. 

Turlupot  did  not  attach  overmuch  importance  to  the  threats  of  an 
angry  young  lady ;  but  he  could  not  help  reflecting  that  his  20,000  francs 
a  year,  without  Isabelle  to  share  them,  would  be  of  small  value  to  him. 
This  thought  kept  trotting  in  his  mind  during  all  the  work  he  had  to 
go  through  as  a  preliminary  to  commencing  his  lectures.  He  was 
obliged  to  buy  himself  a  red  gown  and  mortar-cap  like  other  professors  ; 
he  had  to  order  a  complete  library  of  all  the  books,  ancient  and  modern, 
which  treat  of  women — for  so  had  old  Joquelin  decided  in  his  will ;  and 
he  had  to  attend  to  the  fitting  up  and  furnishing  of  his  lecture-room.  In 
this  last  particular  he  was  kindly  assisted  by  Madame  de  Sainte-Folye, 
who  wanted  the  lecture-room  to  be  very  nice.  She  suggested  a  thick 
Turkey  carpet,  some  comfortable  quilted  arm-chairs,  and  she  desired  the 
walls  to  be  adorned  with  portraits  of  "  all  the  good  women  in  history." 
"  First  we  will  hang  up  a  likeness  of  Lucretia  Borgia,"  said  she. 

"  Why,  she  poisoned  her  four  husbands,"  remarked  Xavier  Turlupot, 
with  a  start. 

"  Never  niind  that ;  she  knew  how  to  rule,  and  Donizetti  has  set  her 
adventures  to  music  :  besides,  Tarquiii  behaved  abominably  to  her,"  re- 
plied the  Countess,  whose  notions  of  history  were  not  as  clear  as  the 
waters  of  an  Artesian  well. 

"  Good ;  and  whom  eke  shall  we  hang  up  ? "  aske:l  Turlupot,  re- 
signedly. 

"  Why,  Aspasia  and  Petrarch's  Laura." 

"  But  they  were  not  married." 
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"  I  suppose  they  never  found  time  .  .  .  but  they  were  good  women." 

"  Shall  we  add  Xanthippe  to  the  list  1 " 

"  Who  was  she  1 " 

"  She  used  to  manage  her  husband  with  a  broomstick." 

"  Some  men  will  accept  no  other  kind  of  guidance  :  I  daresay  I  should 
have  got  on  well  with  her.  But  now  you  must  have  the  portrait  of  that 
lady  who  invented  needles.  I  forget  her  name,  but  she  was  the  model 
of  a  housewife,  and  died  of  a  snake-bite." 

"  Do  you  mean  Cleopatra  1 "  said  Turlupot. 

"Yes,  Cleopatra — that's  the  name,"  answered  Madame  de  Sainte- 
Folye. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Prefect's  wife  maintained  an  unabated 
interest  in  her  protege ;  and  indeed,  as  the  time  approached  when  the 
young  professor  was  to  deliver  his  inaugural  lecture,  she  concocted  pro- 
grammes for  giving  the  cei-emony  a  suitable  eclat.  For  awhile  other  ladies  in 
Ville-  Joyeuse  co-operated  with  her  ;  and  Turlupot,  though  so  ill-favoured 
a  swain,  was  mentioned  in  terms  of  endearment  wherever  two  or  three 
of  the  fair  sex  were  gathered  together — a  circumstance  which  much 
disgusted  husbands,  brothers,  lovers,  and  other  such. 

But  in  all  things  human  there  is  a  reaction,  and  Turlupot's  popularity 
was  destined  to  ebb  as  suddenly  as  it  had  flowed ;  and  this  owing  to  a 
calamity  for  which  he  was  not  directly  responsible. 

It  began  to  be  noticed  that  weddings  had  altogether  ceased  in  "Ville- 
Joyeuse ! 

Young  men  and  maidens  were  so  busy  in  disputing  over  the  com- 
parative merits  of  the  two  sexes,  that  they  'grew  shy  of  espousing  each 
other.  The  precious  hours  of  youth  that  should  be  spent  in  courtship 
were  wasted  in  wrangles.  Epigrams  took  the  place  of  love  ditties,  and 
teasing  words  were  exchanged  where  there  should  have  been  only  cooinga 
and  muffled  laughter.  It  was  worse  among  married  couples.  Wives 
disserted  on  the  ethics  of  matrimony,  instead  of  attending  to  the  boiled 
beef ;  and  husbands,  who  were  pestered  at  finding  long  diatribes  against 
women  (the  effusions  of  rejected  candidates)  in  their  newspapers,  voted 
gynaecology  an  immense  bore.  Taking  Xavier  Turlupot  as  their  scape- 
goat, these  gentlemen  cursed  the  new  professor  roundly,  which  made  the 
women  stand  up  for  him  all  the  more.  But  in  their  heart  of  hearts  the 
women  became  soured  too  against  the  man  whom  they  accused  of  having 
estranged  them  from  other  men,  so  that  gradually  there  set  in  against 
Turlupot  a  strong  under-current  of  ill-will,  which  only  required  some 
accident  to  manifest  itself.  Madame  de  Sainte-Folye  was  too  capricious 
a  lady  not  to  be  carried  away  in  her  turn  by  the  tide.  So  long  as  she 
heard  only  that  the  market-girls,  the  clergy,  and  match-making  mammas 
were  bemoaning  the  disrepute  into  which  marriage  had  fallen — so  long  as 
she  was  regaled  with  stories  of  hen-pecked  husbands  or  heard  the  voices 
of  street  boys  trolling  anti-feminine  ballads  abroad — she  could  afford  to 
laugh ;  but  she  bounded  like  a  young  cat  one  day  when  it  was  hinted 
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to  her  that  her  perspicacity  had  been  at  fault,  and  that  in  patronising 
Turlupot  she  might,  after  all,  have  been  only  cherishing  a  viper  who 
would  bite  her. 

"  See,"  said  these  tattlers.  "  This  man  has  shown  so  much  ability  in 
winning  the  professorship,  that  he  may  display  equal  nerve  in  keeping  it. 
How  do  you  know  that,  when  once  installed,  he  will  not  fall  to  abusing 
our  sex  as  all  uhe  rest  do.  There  is  more  popularity  to  be  earned  amongst 
his  fellow  men  by  deriding  us  than  by  taking  our  part ! " 

"When  Madame  de  Sainte-Folye  heard  this,  the  wrath  was  kindled 
within  her,  and  she  sent  for  Turlupot  to  come  at  once,  post  haste.  He 
came,  and  she  eyed  him  askance. 

"  It  is  an  understood  thing,  Mr.  Professor,  that  you  will  give  me 
beforehand  the  texts  of  all  the  lectures  you  intend  to  deliver,"  said  she 
pointedly. 

"  If  you  like,  Madame,"  answered  the  gynaecologist. 
"And  you    will    only   say   to    your   audiences   such  things  as   I 
please  1  " 

"  Oh,  that  is  another  pair  of  shoes  !  " 
"  What  do  you  mean  by  '  another  pair  of  shoes  ? ' " 
"  I  mean  that  I  am  bound  by  the  terms  of  M.  Joquelin's  will  to  say 
certain  things,  and  I  must  be  independent." 
"  Even  at  the  risk  of  offending  me  ] " 

"  You  are  too  amiable  to  be  offended  because  I  do  my  duty." 
"  There  is  no  other  duty  here  but  to  obey  me  ;  do  you  hear  that,  sir  ?  " 
cried  the  Prefect's  wife.     "  If  you  are  not  satisfied.  I   must  beg  you  to 
resign." 

"  Oh,  no,  I  shan't  do  that — catch  me  !  " 
"  Then  you  intend  to  defy  me  1 " 

"  Look  here,  Madame,"  said  Turlupot,  thinking  to  turn  off  this  storm 
with  a  jest.  "  If  you  bully  me,  I'll  lecture  upon  you — you'll  see  if  I 
don't.  I'll  point  out  to  my  fellow  townsmen  what  a  sweet  thing  it  is  to 
be  governed  by  a  pretty  despot  in  mittens." 

This  deplorable  sally  sealed  poor  Turlupot's  fate.  The  Countess  dis- 
missed him  from  her  presence,  calling  him  "  traitor ;"  and  from  that  hour 
the  professor  of  gynaecology  had  no  more  determined  enemy  than  Madame 
de  Sainte-Folye. 

She  soon  showed  it  by  speaking  everywhere  of  his  ingratitude ;  andr 
as  her  word  was  law  in  Ville-Joyeuse.  the  crowd  of  those  who  added  their 
accusing  voices  to  hers  became  exceeding  great.  Pent-up  spite,  envy, 
malice,  burst  out  in  all  directions,  and  Xavier  Turlupot  found  himself 
much  in  the  position  of  those  Prime  Ministers  who,  borne  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  mob  to-day,  are  pelted  with  eggs  to-morrow.  In  the 
cafes  among  men,  and  at  family  firesides  where  women  babble,  he  was 
denounced  as  an  enemy  of  the  public  peace  whose  functions  were  to  con- 
sist in  setting  the  sexes  by  the  ears.  Lovers  became  reconciled,  husbands 
and  wives  forgot  their  tiffs,  and  sealed  in  conjugal  embraces  a  compact  to 
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"  put  down  Turlupot."  Nor  was  this  all,  for  the  good  Bishop  of  Ville- 
Joyeuse  withdrew  the  light  of  his  countenance  from  the  sinner  ;  and  the 
rosy  Abbe  Gentilleux,  glad  to  pay  off  old  scores,  preached  a  cathedral 
sermon,  in  which  he  significantly  hinted  how  the  Inquisition  used  to  deal 
in  old  days  with  persons  who  set  themselves  up,  professing  to  know  more 
than  others. 

Isabelle  observed  that  her  lover's  nose  was  conspicuously  lengthening 
owing  to  the  cares  which  made  his  cheeks  shrink.  He  found  no  one  to 
stand  by  him  ;  and  this  evoked  the  pity  of  the  girl,  who,  seeing  him  so 
disconsolate,  would  have  extended  the  hand  of  friendship  had  he  sought 
it.  But  he  did  not ;  and  revenged  himself  for  being  sent  to  Coventry  by 
vowing  that  he  would  shortly  make  his  voice  heard  so  that  it  would 
resound  all  over  the  land.  Sinister  rumours  were  flying  about,  for  it  was 
said  that  a  cabal  of  market-women  would  invade  the  lecture-room  on  the 
opening  day  of  term,  and  force  the  gynaecological  professor  from  his 
pulpit.  But  it  was  no  use  seeking  to  intimidate  Xavier  Turlupot  by  such 
threats  as  these.  He  remained  firm  as  a  ramrod,  and  had  lost  nothing  of 
his  nerve  when  the  great  day  arrived,  and  he  stood  clothed  in  his  scarlet 
cap  and  gown,  ready  to  start  for  the  college. 

What  a  day  it  was  ! — a  day  never  to  be  forgotten  in  Ville-Joyeuse  ! 
It  was  on  a  Thursday,  when  the  markets  were  held  ;  and  from  an  early 
hour  the  drovers  and  salesmen,  the  fishwives  and  dairymaids,  the  police- 
men, street  boys,  flower-girls,  and  strolling  musicians  gathered  about  in 
clusters,  unmindful  of  their  ordinary  business.  Some  oxen  broke  loose 
in  the  confusion  and  ran  among  the  vegetable  stalls,  while  pigs,  fowls, 
and  rabbits  got  somehow  mixed  up  together  in  the  shambles  where  the 
calves  were  bleating.  The  voices  of  the  market  women  were  shriller 
that  day  than  they  had  ever  been. 

Twelve  o'clock  clanged  out  from  the  cathedral  steeple,  and  this  was 
the  hour  when  the  term  was  to  be  formally  opened  by  the  different  pro- 
fessors entering  into  their  lecture-rooms.  The  excitement  in  the  streets 
was  intense ;  and  when  Xavier  Turlupot  appeared  in  the  market  place 
with  his  red  gown  ballooning  behind  him,  and  his  square  cap  planted 
firmly  on  his  head,  like  the  chapiter  of  a  Doric  column,  a  rush  of  the 
populace  took  place  to  get  a  view  of  him.  But  he  looked  fierce  as  a 
lean  wolf,  and  the  spectators  fell  back  in  two  rows  a  little  timid  and 
not  venturing  to  express  their  feelings  otherwise  than  with  the  tongue. 

"  Oh,  the  ugly  man  !  "  exclaimed  some  of  the  girls. 

"  Well,  he's  a  beauty  to  be  sure,"  chorused  the  women. 

"  Go  it,  Turlupot !  "  cried  some  workmen,  humorously. 

But  the  professor  passed  on  heedless  of  these  barkings,  and  so  reached 
the  college.  Now  here  a  great  throng  of  students  was  assembled ;  and 
indeed  all  the  other  professors,  finding  their  lecture-rooms  deserted,  had 
descended  into  the  court-yard,  to  watch  the  arrival  of  their  learned 
brother  and  gloat  over  his  discomfiture.  Arrayed  in  red  and  black 
gowns,  they  were  massed  in  a  corner  of  the  yard,  and  were  staring  and 
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nudging  each  other.  The  Rector  alone,  being  responsible  for  the  good 
order  of  academical  proceedings,  flustered  about  with  his  mace-bearers, 
beseeching  everybody  to  be  quiet.  M.  Boulottin  liked  his  ex-clerk,  and 
through  all  the  latter's  recent  unpopularity  had  remained  passively 
faithful  to  him ;  so  now,  when  Turlupot  arrived,  this  honest  official 
caught  him  by  the  arm,  and  almost  pushed  him  into  the  lecture-room. 
"  There  !  "  gasped  he  ;  "I  often  warned  you  against  worldly  ambition, 
but  you  wouldn't  hear  me.  Now  you  must  shift  for  yourself." 

Turlupot  climbed  into  his  rostrum,  and  was  instantly  greeted  with  a 
storm  of  yells,  hisses,  cat-calls,  and  some  mingling  of  applause  from  a 
densely-packed  aiidience  of  students,  who  rose  in  tier  upon  tier  to  the 
number  of  five  hundred  or  so.  Party  feeling  was  pretty  equally  divided  ; 
for  while  some  were  anxious  to  hear  what  the  professor  had  to  say, 
others  were  intent  only  on  making  a  row.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
the  quieter  section  would  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  silence  at  last,  had 
not  the  rioters  been  opportunely  reinforced  by  some  allies  from  the  other 
sex.  Scarcely  had  Turlupot  removed  his  cap  when  the  folding-doors  of 
the  room  were  shoved  violently  open,  and  a  mob  of  market  women  flowed 
in,  brandishing  mops,  brooms,  and  carrots,  and  screaming,  "  Down  with 
him!" 

"  Out  with  the  hags  !  "  cried  the  orderly  students. 

"  Let  them  fight  it  out !  "  roared  the  disorderly  ones,  with  loud 
laughter. 

"  Gentlemen,  I  appeal  to  you  for  protection ! "  shouted  Turlupot ; 
but  a  deftly  hurled  carrot,  which  struck  him  on  the  mouth,  checked  his 
utterance ;  and  the  next  moment  he  was  collared  by  a  pair  of  sturdy 
fishwives,  who  sought  to  drag  him  down,  raving,  "  We'll  teach  you  what 
women  can  do  !  " 

Heron  a  glorious  scrimmage  ensued.  The  orderly  students,  rallying 
round  their  professor,  were  beaten  back  Avith  the  mops  and  vegetables, 
and  with  the  books  of  their  rowdier  comrades  thrown  as  missiles. 
Turlupot,  having  no  other  weapons  but  his  inkstand,  divided  its  contents 
impartially  between  the  countenances  of  the  two  fishwives ;  but  when  he 
had  done  this,  he  had  spent  his  ammunition,  without  in  any  way  better- 
ing his  case.  Two  formidable  slaps,  one  on  each  ear,  punished  his 
pugnacity  ;  and,  to  make  matters  worse,  the  windows  of  the  class-room 
were  now  opened,  and  a  laughing,  squealing,  pink-fisted  bevy  of  peasant 
girls  jumped  down  among  the  benches  to  help  the  riper  women.  The 
orderly  students,  who  might  have  fought  against  these  latter,  were  dis- 
armed at  sight  of  the  girls,  and  fled  quadrivious.  Then  Turlupot  was 
left  defenceless ;  and  seeing  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  run,  he  did 
run  as  never  professor  ran  before.  Catching  up  his  gown  as  women  do 
their  skirts  in  muddy  weather,  he  charged  through  the  door,  leaping 
over  benches,  brooms,  and  women  whom  he  knocked  over,  and  made  for 
the  street.  The  girls  followed  him,  however,  throwing  eggs,  vege- 
tables, and  taunts  ;  and  so  keen  was  their  pursuit,  that  the  gynaecologist 
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was  glad  to  escape  lynching  by  tumbling  into  the  first  house  on  his  road 
which  happened  to  be  the  chief  hotel  in  Ville-Joyeuse — the  "  Tete  de 
Bceuf."  There,  sinking  on  a  chair,  he  panted  for  a  glass  of  water  and 
the  police.  "  I  know  women  now,"  added  he  :  "  they  are  furies." 

It  was  just  at  this  moment  that  a  fly,  coming  from  the  railway 
station,  ploughed  its  way  through  the  human  surf,  and  reached  the  door 
of  that  very  "  Tete  de  Breuf." 

Three  persons,  of  sunburnt,  exotic  aspect,  evidently  much  astonished 
by  the  riot  they  had  witnessed  through  the  fly  windows,  alighted,  and 
asked  for  rooms.  The  one  was  a  stout,  strapping  lady,  with  grey  hair 
and  a  lemon  face  and  eyeballs ;  and  the  two  others  a  pair  of  thin, 
bearded,  brown  young  men,  as  much  alike  as  two  cakes  of  gingerbread. 
The  hotel-keeper,  who  had  just  stowed  away  Xavier  Turlupot  in  the 
wine-cellar  to  prevent  the  mob  from  getting  at  him,  came  forward  to 
greet  the  strangers. 

"  A  suite  of  rooms,"  demanded  the  stout  lady,  in  a  domineering 
voice ;  and  she  added,  "  rooms  for  Madame  Joquelin  and  her  two 
sons." 

The  hotel-keeper  gave  a  start.  "  What,  Madame  1  May  I  inquire 
if  you  are  any  relation  to  our  late  lamented  townsman,  M.  Joquelin  ?  " 

"  Why,  of  course  ;  I'm  his  wife,  and  these  are  his  sons,"  exclaimed 
the  stout  lady.  "  He  left  me  twenty-five  years  ago  in  Bolivia,  and  these 
twins  were  born  six  months  after  his  departure,  so  that  he  never  saw 
them.  We  heard  lately  that  he  had  died,  leaving  all  his  fortune  among 
strangers ;  but  that  won't  do,  and  we  have  come  to  claim  our  own." 

"  Ah,  that  dishes  the  gynaecologist !  "  remarked  the  hotel-keeper. 

"  What  do  you  say  1 "  asked  the  stout  lady. 

*'  Nothing,  Madame,"  replied  the  publican. 

V. 

Yes,  the  gynaecologist  was  dished.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
deceased  Joquelin  had  alluded  in  his  will  to  his  third  wife,  whom  he  had 
deserted,  and  who,  he  piously  hoped,  had  not  died  of  yellow  fever.  Pro- 
vidence had  not  only  spared  the  good  lady,  but  had  consoled  her  with 
a  pair  of  gingerbread  sons,  who,  according  to  French  law,  were  entitled 
to  share  with  their  mother  all  their  father's  property.  French  law  is 
formal  in  such  matters.  When  a  man  has  children,  he  must  not  bequeath 
his  money  away  from  them  ;  and,  by  merely  proving  their  identity,  the 
claimants  from  Bolivia  set  old  Joquelin's  will  at  naught. 

So  Xavier  Turlupot  lost  his  professorship  and  his  salary,  and  was 
fain  to  resume  his  situation  as  M.  Boulottiii's  clerk.  All  he  had  gained 
from  his  brief  honours  was  a  black  eye.  which  obliged  him  to  wear 
a  patch  for  ten  days,  and  did  not  improve  his  appearance. 

But  stay — he  got  something  else,  for  he  won  the  heart  of  his  master's 
daughter. 
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Isabelle,  pitying  his  fall  and  feeling  for  his  loneliness,  gave  him  to 
understand  by  some  kind  words  of  sympathy  that  she  was  not  indisposed 
towards  him  as  of  old  ;  and  Turlupot,  who  required  but  little  encourage- 
ment, retaliated  forthwith  by  offering  her  his  hand. 

The  love  scene  occurred  in  the  garden  one  day  when  the  autumn  sun 
was  shining  and  the  grass  was  all  covered  with  sere  leaves.  Lifting 
his  patch,  and  gazing  tenderly  on  the  girl  through  the  eye  which  had 
been  black  but  was  now  custard-coloured,  Turlupot  took  Isabelle's  little 
fingers  and  said  :  "  Will  you  accept  this  hand,  Belle,  though  there  is 
nothing  in  it  1 " 

"  I  will  accept  it  because  there  is  nothing  in  it,"  replied  the  maiden, 
stoutly. 

"  You  are  an  angel,"  ejaculated  Turlupot ;  and  there  was  a  pause, 
during  which  something  occurred  which  made  Isabelle  redden  and  cry 
"  Don't !  "  "  But  what  will  your  father  say  1 "  added  the  clerk. 

'•'  He  will  object  at  first,  but  give  in  at  length,  as  he  always  does," 
said  Isabelle. 

"  And  your  mother  ]  " 

"  She  will  object  too,  and  then  assist  me  to  make  papa  give  in." 

"  Ah,  I  see  every  one  gives  in  to  you,"  observed  Turlupot;  "and  I 
suppose  I  shall  have  to  do  the  same." 

"  You  won't  be  the  worse  for  it,"  replied  the  pretty  maid.  "  It's  the 
best  thing  a  man  can  do  to  give  way  to  women — or  girls." 
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A  MURKY  London  winter  afternoon  is  not  exactly  a  good  opportunity 
for  the  pursuit  of  natural  history.  The  snow  lies  thick  on  the  pavement 
outside,  half  melted  into  muddy  slush  ;  while  the  fog  penetrates  through 
the  cracks  in  the  woodwork,  and  the  sun  struggles  feebly  athwart  the- 
thick  yellow  sheet  which  shuts  off  his  rays  from  the  lifeless  earth.  If  I 
wish  to  go  on  a  botanical  or  entomological  excursion  to-day,  I  must  per- 
force content  myself  with  a  "  Voyage  autour  de  ma  Chambre."  So  I 
rise  listlessly  from  my  easy  chair ;  perambulate  the  drawing-room  in  a 
sulky  mood ;  peer  at  the  Japanese  fans  on  the  mantel-shelf ;  re-arrange- 
for  the  twentieth  time  those  queer  little  pipkins  we  brought  on  our 
last  vacation  ramble  from  Morlaix ;  pull  about  my  wife's  old  Chelsea  in 
a  savage  fit  of  tidiness ;  and  finally  relapse  upon  the  sofa  with  a  fixed 
determination  to  be  inconsolably  misei'able  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 
Evidently  I  am  suffering  from  that  mysterious  British  epidemic,  the 
spleen,  and  I  may  be  shortly  expected  to  plunge  incontinently  over 
Waterloo  Bridge. 

Meanwhile,  I  find  a  momentary  solace  in  the  Indian  cushion  which 
lies  under  my  head.  A  feather  is  just  pushing  its  sharper  end  through 
the  Morocco  leather  groundwork,  between  those  gorgeous  masses  of  gold, 
silver,  and  crimson  embroidery ;  which  feather  I  forthwith  begin  to  egg 
out,  by  dexterous  side  pressure,  with  admirable  industry,  worthy  of  a 
better  cause.  My  wife,  looking  up  from  her  crewels,  mutters  something 
inarticulate  about  someone  who  finds  some  mischief  still  for  idle  hands 
to  do ;  but  her  obdurate  husband  pretends  inattention,  and  finally 
succeeds  in  catching  the  feather-end  between  his  finger  and  thumb.  Now 
that  I  have  successfully  pulled  it  out,  I  begin  to  examine  it  closely,  and 
bethink  myself  of  how,  in  brighter  summer  weather,  I  dissected  a  daisy 
for  the  benefit  of  such  among  the  readers  of  the  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE  as 
honoured  me  with  their  kind  attention.  I  shall  take  a  closer  look  at 
this  feather,  and  see  if  it,  too,  may  not  serve  as  the  text  for  a  humble 
lay-sermon  concerning  the  nature  and  development  of  feathers  in  general, 
and  the  birds  or  human  beings  who  wear  them. 

For  the  interesting  point  about  a  feather  is  really  this,  that  it  grew. 
It  was  not  made  in  a  moment,  like  a  bullet  poured  red-hot  into  a 
mould  :  its  little  airy  plumes,  branched  like  a  fern  into  tiny  waving 
filaments,  were  developed  by  slow  steps,  piece  after  piece,  and  spikelet 
after  spikelet.  And  what  is  true  of  this  particular  bit  of  down  which  I 
hold  in  my  fingers,  trembling  like  gossamer  at  every  breath  and  every 
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pulse,  is  also  true  of  plumage  as  a  whole  in  the  history  of  animal  evolu- 
tion. To  my  mind  that  great  fact,  that  everything  has  grown,  throws  a 
fresh  and  wonderful  interest  into  every  little  object  which  we  can  pick 
up  about  our  fields  or  our  houses.  The  old  view  of  creation,  which 
represented  it  as  single  and  instantaneous,  made  each  creature  or  each 
organ  seem  like  a  mere  piece  of  moulded  mechanism,  with  no  history, 
no  puzzle,  and  no  recognisable  relation  to  its  like  elsewhere.  But  the 
new  view,  which  represents  creation  as  continuous,  progressive,  and 
regular,  teaches  us  to  see  in  every  species  or  every  structure  a  result  of 
previous  causes,  an  adaptation  to  pre-existing  needs.  Thus  we  are  en- 
abled to  find  in  a  flower,  a  fruit,  or  a  feather,  innumerable  clues  which 
lead  us  back  to  its  ultimate  origin,  and  give  delightful  exercise  to  our 
intelligence  in  tracing  out  the  probable  steps  by  which  this  complex 
whole  has  been  produced. 

I  often  figure  to  myself  the  difference  between  the  two  ways  of  re- 
garding natural  objects,  by  means  of  the  initial  letters  in  an  ordinary 
volume,  and  the  initial  letters  which  Mr.  Linley  Sambourne  draws  for 
us  so  cleverly  in  Punch.  Look  at  the  big  0  of  a  newspaper  leader — it  is 
just  a  mass  of  metal,  poured  into  a  circular  or  oval  type.'  But  look  at 
the  big  0  which  the  ingenious  artist  tricks  out  for  us  with  social  allusions 
or  political  innuendoes,  and  what  a  world  of  amusement  you  will  find 
if  you  take  the  trouble  to  spell  out  all  its  quaint  devices.  See  how 
every  curl  has  some  playful  hit  at  a  noble  lord  or  an  honourable  mem- 
ber ;  how  every  detail  smiles  with  gentle  satire  at  some  passing  event  or 
some  universal  topic.  Not  a  touch  but  has  a  meaning  for  those  who  will 
seek  it ;  not  a  careless  little  smudge  in  the  corner  but  brims  over  with 
deep  purpose  and  infinite  wealth  of  covert  mirth.  So  it  is,  I  think,  with 
flowers,  fruits,  or  feathers,  when  once  we  have  learnt  to  look  for  their 
hidden  hints.  This  little  twist  points  back  to  some  strange  fact  in  the 
past  history  of  the  species  ;  that  unobtrusive  spur  or  knob  is  the  clue  to 
whole  volumes  of  botanical  or  zoological  lore.  Not  a  detail  but  tells  of 
the  origin  and  development  of  the  whole ;  not  a  tuft,  a  spot,  or  a  streak 
but  teems  with  information  for  the  seeker  who  has  found  out  the  method 
of  seeking  aright. 

Again,  to  vary  our  simile,  let  us  visit  some  ancient  British  earth- 
work or  Roman  camp.  If  we  go  as  mere  rustics,  we  see  in  it  all  nothing 
more  than  a  broken  ridge  of  earth  on  the  summit  of  a  rolling  down. 
We  are  not  even  sure  whether  it  is  really  the  handiwork  of  man,  or  some 
queer  natural  formation  like  the  Devil's  Dyke,  the  Giant's  Causeway, 
and  the  parallel  roads  of  Glen  Roy.  But  if  we  go  under  the  guidance 
of  some  skilled  archaeologist,  what  a  flood  of  light  he  is  able  to  throw 
over  its  history  and  its  meaning.  This  row  of  strongholds,  he  tells  us, 
formed  the  frontier  line,  say  between  the  Welsh  of  Dorset  and  the  Welsh 
of  Devon.  Here  the  Durotriges  and  Damnonii,  the  men  of  the 
water- vale  and  the  men  of  the  hills,  faced  one  another  from  their  opposite 
heights.  Sweep  round  your  eye  in  a  semicircle  along  this  series  of 
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points,  overhanging  the  valley  of  the  Axe,  and  you  will  find  every 
higher  summit  crowned  with  a  "  castle,"  a  rude  earthwork  raised  by  the 
men  whom  our  fathers  drove  out  of  the  land.  That  was  their  Balkan  or 
Suleiman  line,  their  cordon  of  border  forts,  their  row  of  beacons  to 
announce  the  approach  of  the  hostile  hill-men  on  the  war-trail  against 
their  homes.  Then  our  antiquary  would  turn  to  the  work  itself,  and 
would  point  out  the  various  parts,  the  mode  of  defence,  the  simple  tactics 
of  those  primitive  Vaubans.  Or  else  he  would  show  us  the  Roman  detail 
of  the  later  encampment;  the  square  scar  that  marked  the  praetorian 
quarters ;  the  regular  succession  of  gates  and  defences.  All  this  he  would 
tell  us  from  the  bare  inspection  of  the  existing  remains,  reconstructing 
the  lost  history  from  his  stored-up  knowledge  of  like  instances  elsewhere. 

But  I  am  wandering  sadly  from  my  London  room  and  my  little 
feather,  this  wintry  afternoon.  Let  me  look  at  it  once  more,  and  try  to 
realize,  in  like  manner,  the  story  involved  in  its  downy  vans. 

In  the  first  place,  this  feather,  as  an  anatomist  would  tell  us,  is  "  a 
dermal  modification  " — in  other  words,  an  altered  bit  of  the  skin.  Every 
part  of  a  plant  or  animal  undergoes  changes,  our  modern  teachers  say, 
just  in  accordance  with  the  external  influences  which  affect  it.  But  the 
skin  of  an  animal  is  naturally  exposed  to  many  more  such  surrounding 
agencies  than  its  internal  organs.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  no  structure 
exhibits  such  strange  variations  as  the  skin.  Besides  the  regular  modi- 
fications which  we  see  in  the  scales  or  horny  plates  of  fishes,  the  smooth 
coats  or  solid  shells  of  reptiles,  the  feathers  of  birds,  and  the  hair  of 
mammals,  numerous  other  minor  peculiarities  occur  in  almost  every 
species.  Such  are  the  horns  of  cows  and  goatSj  the  spike  of  the  rhinoceros, 
the  beaks,  nails,  claws,  hoofs,  and  talons  of  beasts  or  birds,  and  the  tail- 
plumes,  ruffs,  lappets,  crests,  and  ornamental  adjuncts  of  all  the  more 
festhetic  animals.  In  no  class  are  these  variations  in  the  external 
covering  more  conspicuous  than  among  the  biped  tribe  whose  spoils  I  am 
now  holding  in  my  hand  as  the  text  for  our  afternoon's  discourse. 

How  birds  first  came  to  be  winged  and  feathered  we  can  hardly  say 
as  yet.  To  be  sure,  most  of  us  have  seen  a  picture,  at  least,  of  that 
strange  oolitic  monster,  the  pterodactyl,  a  saurian  with  a  head  like  a 
crow,  but  having  the  fore-part  protracted  into  long  jaws,  fitted  with 
teeth  not  very  dissimilar  from  those  of  a  crocodile ;  while  its  legs  were 
supplied,  apparently,  with  a  membrane,  by  whose  aid  the  creature 
probably  flew  about  in  the  same  manner  as  a  bat.  These  real  flying 
dragons  recall  in  many  points  the  appearance  of  a  bird,  especially  in  the 
skull  and  the  position  of  the  eyes.  Moreover,  Professors  Marsh  and 
Huxley  have  shown  that  the  earliest  fossil  birds  resemble  the  pterodactyl 
and  other  reptiles  in  many  important  peculiarities  of  structure,  far 
more  than  their  modern  representatives.  Some  of  them  even  possess 
teeth  set  in  their  jaws  after  a  reptilian  fashion.  Though  the  evidence 
still  remains  very  fragmentary,  we  may  regard  it  as  probable  that  birds 
are  descended  from  some  early  reptilian  form,  more  or  less  like  the 
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pterodactyl,  if  not  actually  from  that  partially-winged  saurian  itself.  But 
perhaps  it  is  premature  to  build  with  any  confidence  upon  such  dubious 
ground ;  and  we  may  consequently  accept  the  earliest  birds  on  their  own 
responsibility,  without  inquiring  too  curiously  into  their  antecedents,  or 
compelling  them  to  produce  a  genealogical  table  of  their  ancestry. 

The  essential  characteristic  of  a  bird  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
flying  animal ;  and  feathers  are  the  kind  of  skin-covering  best  adapted 
to  its  special  manner  of  life.  In  their  nature  and  mode  of  development, 
feathers  closely  agree  with  the  hair  of  mammals ;  but  the  differences 
between  them  are  all  of  a  sort  which  fit  the  bird  for  its  aerial  existence. 
We  see  this  fact  very  clearly  if  we  look  at  the  instance  of  those  birds 
which  do  not  fly.  Running  species,  such  as  the  ostriches,  have  downy 
plumes,  in  which  many  of  the  essential  characters  of  the  feather  are 
greatly  obscured.  In  the  emu,  whose  habits  are  more  strictly  cursorial,  the 
plumage  almost  resembles  hair.  In  the  cassowary,  the  likeness  becomes 
yet  more  striking ;  while  the  wingless  apteryx  of  New  Zealand  has  not 
even  the  few  bare  quills  which  stand  for  wing-feathers  in  the  former 
bird.  So,  too,  among  those  sedentary  marine  birds,  the  penguins,  where 
the  wings  have  been  converted  into  a  sort  of  fins  for  diving,  the  feathers 
undergo  a  parallel  change  into  scales.  There  is  reason,  indeed,  to 
suspect,  as  Mr.  Lowne  has  pointed  out,  that  these  marine  species  retain 
in  many  ways  the  primitive  characters  of  the  class ;  and  we  may  per- 
haps regard  them  rather  as  birds  in  whom  the  pinions  and  plumage  have 
never  fully  developed  than  as  birds  in  whom  they  have  assumed  a  new 
form. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  truest  feathers — that  is  to  say,  those  which 
exhibit  the  essential  features  of  a  feather  in  the  most  marked  manner — 
are  specially  connected  with  the  act  of  flight.  The  general  surface  of  the 
body  is  covered  with  soft  down,  among  which  sprout  the  delicate  plumes 
that  form  the  common  covering  for  warmth  and  protection  ;  but  only  on 
the  wings  and  tail  do  those  long  and  stiff  quills  appear,  which,  after  all, 
are  the  feathers  par  excellence,  the  models  and  prototypes  of  all  the  rest. 
Now  it  is  quite  obvious  to  everyone  that  the  wings  are  the  organs  of 
flight,  and  that  the  quills  are  the  part  by  means  of  which  the  powerful 
muscles  of  the  bird  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  sustaining  atmosphere. 
As  for  the  tail,  its  functions  resemble  those  of  a  rudder,  in  directing  the 
course  of  flight  to  right  or  left.  The  difference  between  these  true  flying 
feathers  and  the  mere  clothing  of  the  back  and  breast  is  so  striking  that 
naturalists  have  given  them  separate  technical  names,  as  qiiills  sand  plumes 
respectively. 

From  such  facts,  and  others  like  them.  I  think  we  may  arrive  at  an 
important  conclusion — that  feathers  have  been  developed  and  selected 
through  the  habit  of  flight.  Probably  our  monstrous  friend  the  ptero- 
dactyl had  only  a  membranous  wing  or  bit  of  skin,  extending  from  the 
elongated  outer  finger  of  his  fore-arm  to  the  leg.  Such  a  parachute  we 
still  see  among  the  so-called  flying  squirrels  and  lemurs ;  while  in  the 
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bats  it  has  developed  into  a  sort  of  webbed  wing.  But  if  any  of  the 
early  birds  happened  to  possess  an  altered  hair-like  or  scale-like  covering 
— the  relic,  perhaps,  of  some  common  reptilio-mammalian  ancestor — 
which  afforded  them  any  extra  grip  upon  the  air  through  which  they  fell 
rather  than  floated,  then  those  individuals  would  thereby  gain  an  extra 
chance  of  catching  prey  or  escaping  enemies,  and  therefore  of  survival  in 
the  constant  rivalry  of  species  with  species.  The  more  perfect  these 
organs  became,  the  more  closely  adapted  to  the  function  of  flight,  the 
greater  the  advantage  the  bird  would  derive  from  their  possession,  and 
therefore,  the  better  the  chance  of  survival  which  it  would  obtain.  Thus, 
apparently,  the  most  aerial  birds  have  the  largest  and  strongest  quills, 
and  the  most  quill-like  plumes,  while  the  running  and  diving  birds  have 
either  never  developed  these  adjuncts  in  their  highest  form,  or  else  have 
lost  them  by  disuse. 

Let  me  take  down  one  of  the  peacock's  feathers,  which  stands  on  the 
mantelpiece  in  this  Vallauris  vase,  and  closely  examine  its  structure. 
It  consists  of  a  long  central  shaft,  horny  and  tubular  at  the  lower  end, 
and  filled  above  with  a  soft,  white,  spongy  matter  •  while  a  number  of 
little  barbed  branches  are  given  off  on  either  side,  curiously  interlaced 
by  means  of  tiny  hooked  filaments,  whose  myriad  threads  are  far  too 
numerous  for  the  most  industrious  critic  to  count  up.  Everybody  knows 
that  this  tubular  structure  combines  in  the  highest  degree  the  mechanical 
requisites  of  lightness  and  strength  ;  and  everybody  has  read  that  it  is 
employed  with  the  self-same  object  by  human  engineers,  in  such  con- 
structions as  the  great  bridges  which  span  the  Menai  Straits  or  the  St. 
Lawrence  at  Montreal.  Evidently  this  peacock's  feather,  though  now 
converted  to  a  purely  ornamental  function,  was  originally  developed  for 
the  purpose  of  flight.  If  I  doubt  it  for  a  moment,  I  need  only  look  at 
the  quill  pen  in  my  desk  over  yonder.  That  flat  blade,  close-textured 
and  strongly  woven,  clearly  belongs  to  a  flying  organ ;  and  this  beautiful 
mass  of  green  and  golden  waving  plumelets  is  evidently  modelled  on  the 
self-same  plan.  It  is  useless,  or  next  to  useless,  now,  for  flight ;  but  it 
still  bears  clear  traces  of  its  original  function  in  the  structure  and 
arrangement  of  its  shaft  and  barbs. 

Next,  let  me  look  at  the  little  downy  feather  I  have  abstracted  from 
the  Indian  cushion.  This  is  not  a  flying  organ,  nor  did  its  representative 
on  any  early  ancestor  ever  fulfil  a  similar  office.  Light,  warm,  soft, 
fluffy,  its  whole  object  is  decidedly  that  of  clothing  against  chilly  weather, 
and  protection  against  thorns  or  other  rough  bodies.  Yet  when  I 
examine  it  closely,  I  see  that  the  same  general  ground-plan  still  runs 
through  it,  as  that  which  ran  through  the  goose-quill  and  the  peacock's 
tail-covert.  "  How  comes  this  ? "  I  ask  myself ;  "  here  we  have  a  small, 
delicate,  almost  fleshy  shaft,  instead  of  the  horny  quill ;  and  a  feeble  set 
of  downy  barbs  instead  of  the  strong,  well- woven  blade  :  yet  the  main 
features  remain  unaltered,  though  the  function  is  entirely  different. 
How  can  I  account  for  this  resemblance  1 " 
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The  case  of  the  emu  and  the  apteryx  help  to  throw  light  upon  the 
problem  thus  disclosed.  Where  birds  fly  very  little,  their  feathers  never 
acquire  or  else  soon  lose  the  distinctive  quill-like  character ;  but  where 
birds  fly  much,  the  quill-producing  tendency  becomes  strong  and  pro- 
nounced. Primarily,  this  tendency  ought  to  affect  only  those  parts 
which  are  used  in  flight,  namely,  the  wings  and  tail ;  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  have  seen  that  these  are  the  parts  which  exhibit  it  in  the 
highest  degree.  It  would  be  almost  impossible,  however,  that  a  change 
of  such  magnitude  should  be  set  up  in  some  of  the  feathers,  without  to 
a  lesser  extent  affecting  all  the  rest.  We  might  as  well  expect  that  the 
hair  on  a  certain  patch  of  some  animal's  skin  would  grow  thick  and 
spike-like,  without  any  corresponding  alteration  in  the  rest  of  his  body. 
True,  natural  selection  does  sometimes  produce  this  result  for  some 
special  purpose,  when  it  is  highly  desirable  that  an  acquired  character 
should  be  confined  to  a  small  area.  But,  as  a  rule,  when  one  part  of 
the  skin  hardens,  like  that  of  a  turtle  or  crocodile,  the  tendency  to  bony 
development  shows  itself  in  every  part ;  and  when  certain  hairs  become 
converted  into  thick  spines,  like  those  of  the  hedgehog,  the  echidna,  and 
the  porcupine,  a  general  bristly  tone  pervades  almost  all  the  coat.  The 
scaly  plates  of  the  armadillo  and  the  pangolin  in  like  manner  communi- 
cate a  universal  scaliness  to  the  whole  external  surface  of  the  animal. 
We  may  say  in  simple  language  that  the  body  has  got  into  the  habit  of 
producing  certain  structures,  and  that  the  habit  extends  to  analogous 
parts  in  which  it  is  not  strictly  necessary. 

This  is  the  case  with  the  flying  birds.  Some  of  their  feathers — 
modified  scales  or  hairs — having  become  specially  adapted  for  flying,  all 
the  rest  follow  suit  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Indeed,  we  can  hardly 
imagine  how  quills  could  come  into  existence  at  all,  unless  we  allow  that 
there  must  first  have  been  an  adventitious  tendency  towards  the  pro- 
duction of  light-barbed  shafts  over  the  whole  body.  Those  birds  which 
exhibited  this  adventitious  habit  in  the  highest  degree  would  become  the 
ancestors  of  the  aerial  species,  in  whom  it  is  still  further  developed  by 
natural  selection ;  while  those  birds  which  exhibited  it  in  the  least 
degree  would  become  the  ancestors  of  the  diving,  running,  and  scraping 
tribes,  in  whom  natural  selection  favours  rather  such  special  adaptations 
as  web-feet,  fin-like  wings,  long  and  powerful  legs,  and  ornamental 
plumage.* 


*  Of  course  no  effect  in  nature  is  really  accidental,  that  is  to  say,  uncaused;  but 
in  organic  nature,  effects  which  arise  from  special  collocations  of  causes,  unconnected 
with  the  previous  habits  of  a  plant  or  animal,  may  fairly  be  called  adventitious.  If 
they  result  in  some  alteration  beneficial  to  the  species,  the  alteration  -will  be  further 
strengthened  by  natural  selection,  and  its  final  outcome  will  be  a  purposive  structure 
— that  is  to  say,  a  structure  specially  adapted  to  its  peculiar  function.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  almost  all  purposive  structures  were  in  their  origin  adventitious. 
I  say  "almost  all"  and  not  "  all,"  because  an  exception  must  bo  made  in  favour  of 
what  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  calls  "  functionally-produced  structures." . 
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The  aesthetic  philosopher,  however  (if  the  reader  will  permit  me  to 
designate  myself  by  such  a  periphrasis),  is  far  more  interested  in  the 
modifications  which  feathers  undergo,  after  they  have  become  feathers, 
than  in  those  which  they  undergo  before  reaching  that  stage  of  their 
development.  For  the  infinite  variety  of  colouring,  the  exquisite  tones 
of  metallic  sheen,  the  graceful  arrangement  of  crests,  tufts,  plumes,  and 
lappets,  which  render  birds  such  conspicuous  objects  in  our  museums  or 
gardens,  are  all  of  them  due  to  the  pigments  or  shapes  of  feathers,  and 
all  of  them  have  apparently  been  produced  by  the  voluntary  choice  of 
beautiful  mates  amongst  the  birds  themselves. 

The  modifications  of  feathers  thus  originated  form,  of  course,  a  clue 
to  the  tastes  of  the  various  birds  which  possess  them ;  because  each 
species  will  naturally  select  such  mates  as  best  satisfy  its  ideas  of  the 
beautiful,  and  so  will  transmit  the  admired  qualities  to  its  descendants. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  tastes  of  many  birds,  indirectly  disclosed 
in  such  a  manner,  coincide  very  closely  with  the  tastes  of  mankind  at 
large. 

Not  all  birds,  however,  exhibit  equally  these  aesthetic  preferences. 
Some  large  families,  like  those  of  the  hawks,  eagles,  owls,  and  night-jars, 
are  noticeable  neither  for  beauty  of  colour  nor  for  richness  of  song. 
Other  classes,  again,  like  those  of  our  own  English  hedge-birds,  seem 
rather  musical  than  chromatically  inclined  in  their  tastes.  As  a  rule, 
we  may  say  that  birds  of  prey  and  nocturnal  birds  are  very  deficient  in 
aesthetic  feeling,  all  their  energies  being  apparently  directed  to  swiftness 
of  pursuit  and  skill  in  hunting ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  small  seed- 
eating  birds,  and  those  which  live  on  little  insects  or  other  minute 
animals,  generally  expend  all  their  aesthetic  sentiment  on  the  faculty  of 
song.  But  only  those  birds  which  live  upon  fruits,  or  the  mixed  nectar 
and  insects  extracted  from  flowers,  usually  possess  brilliant  colours. 

I  have  already  more  than  once  pointed  out  to  the  readers  of  the 
CORNHILL  MAGAZINE  the  probable  reason  for  this  peculiar  connection.* 
The  eyes  of  fruit-eating  or  flower-feeding  animals  become  specially  adapted 
to  the  stimulation  of  coloured  light,  and  therefore  the  creatures  become 
capable  of  receiving  special  pleasure  from  such  sources.  Accordingly, 
those  among  their  fellows  which  displayed  brilliant  colours  would  prove 
most  attractive,  and  would  be  chosen  as  mates  for  their  beauty.  I  have 
instanced  before,  amongst  the  flower-feeding  species,  the  numberless 
varieties  of  humming-birds,  and  the  almost  equal  profusion  of  sun-birds, 
to  which  we  may  add  a  few  other  minor  forms,  such  as  the  brush- 
tongued  lories;  while  amongst  the  fruit- eaters,  the  parrots,  macaws, 
cockatoos,  toucans,  barbets,  nutmeg-pigeons,  fruit-pigeons,  chatterers, 
and  birds-of-paradise,  may  stand  as  cases  in  point.  But  it  will  be  more 
interesting  here  to  glance  briefly  at  the  various  modes  in  which  these 


*  See  a  paper  on  "The  Origin  of  Flowers"  in  the  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE  for  May 
1878;  and  another  on  "The  Origin  of  Fruits,"  in  August  1878. 
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colours  are  produced  than  to  extend  the  list  of  species  which  display 
them. 

The  commonest  method  of  exhibiting  colour  is  by  means  of  pigments 
either  in  the  external  coating  of  the  feathers,  or  in  their  deeper  layers. 
Cases  of  this  sort  are  too  frequent  to  need  special  exemplification ;  but 
some  birds  have  brilliant  hues  otherwise  displayed,  as  in  the  wattles  of 
the  common  barn-door' fowl,  the  fleshy  appendages  of  the  turkey,  and 
the  painted  face  of  the  carrier  pigeon.  The  wattled  honey-sucker  of 
Australia  has  two  drooping  folds  of  flesh,  which  fall  like  bonnet-strings 
under  his  throat;  the  king- vulture  has  his  head  and  neck  covered  with 
naked  skin,  of  every  hue  in  the  rainbow ;  and  the  cassowary  (by  far  the 
most  frugivorous  of  all  the  ostrich  tribe)  has  the  same  parts  of  a  bril- 
liant red,  variegated  with  melting  shades  of  blue.  In  many  other  birds 
the  beak  becomes  an  ornamental  adjunct ;  and  this  tendency  reaches  its 
farthest  development  in  the  bill  of  the  toucan,  whose  colours  almost  vie 
with  the  humming-bird  itself.  But  the  most  curious  of  all  such  aesthetic 
modifications  is  that  from  which  the  wax-wings  derive  their  name.  In 
these  birds,  the  shafts  of  certain  wing-feathers  are  prolonged  into  small 
horny  expansions,  bright  scarlet  in  hue,  exactly  resembling,  both  in 
colour  and  texture,  little  tags  of  red  sealing-wax. 

The  metallic  lustre  of  feathers  is  generally  due  to  fine  lines  on  the 
surface  of  the  barbules,  like  those  which  produce  the  iridescence  of 
mother-of-pearl.  Such  lustre  occurs  in  the  sun-birds  and  humming- 
birds, and  on  many  other  less  ornamental  species.  Sometimes  gleaming 
like  gold  or  bronze,  sometimes  fading  away  into  jetty  black,  anon  re- 
appearing as  glancing  outbursts  of  crimson,  azure,  or  exquisite  green,  it 
has  gained  for  the  birds  on  which  it  appeal's  such  poetical  names  as 
ruby-throated,  topaz- crested,  amethystine,  golden,  emerald,  and  sapphire. 
Not  only  does  it  occur  upon  the  burnished  neck  of  the  dove,  but  it  gives 
a  passing  splendour  to  the  sable  livery  of  the  crow,  and  throws  a 
thousand  changeful  hues  over  the  glossy  plumage  of  the  mallard. 

But  besides  the  ornamental  effects  of  colour  and  lustre,  feathers 
appeal  to  the  aesthetic  taste  of  birds  by  their  form,  their  arrangement, 
and  their  variety.  Only  the  plainest  birds  have  all  their  plumage 
exactly  uniform  and  simply  disposed.  In  an  immense  number  of  species, 
certain  feathers  have  been  specially  modified  in  shape  so  as  to  form  crests, 
fan-like  tails,  lappets,  and  other  ornaments.  And  just  as  a  good  archi- 
tect lavishes  his  decorations  chiefly  on  the  constructive  points  of  his 
building,  the  critical  parts,  such  as  arches,  doorways,  windows,  and 
architraves,  so  do  we  find  that  birds  have  chosen  to  place  their  decora- 
tive modifications  on  the  most  important  nodal  points  of  their  bodies,  and 
that  they  generally  lavish  their  richest  colouring  upon  these  ornamental 
adjuncts.  This  peacock's  feather,  for  instance,  formed  part  of  a  gor- 
geous semicircular  fan,  which  composed,  as  it  were,  the  background  or 
rereclos  of  the  whole  living  picture  when  expanded,  and  the  train  of  the 
majestic  sultan  when  folded  in  repose.  A  plume  from  the  neck  or  back, 
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though  still  beautiful  with  golden  green  and  faintly  purplish  blue,  would 
not  have  exhibited  those  splendid  eye-like  spots  which  reflect  the  sunlight 
in  a  mingled  mass  of  glory  from  this  perfect  tail-covert.  Only  in  the 
most  fitting  positions  for  decoration  do  birds,  as  a  rule,  expend  their 
choicest  designs.* 

The  feathers  of  the  ostrich  naturally  occur  first  to  the  human 
investigator  of  aesthetic  taste  in  birds.  The  quills  of  the  wing  and 
tail,  here  purely  ornamental  in  their  function,  compose  the  well-known 
silky  plumes  of  commerce.  The  common  crane  has  also  beautiful 
elongated  wing-feathers,  which  fall  on  either  side  of  the  tail  in  graceful 
waving  masses.  If  we  may  trust  the  doubtful  pictures  which  have  come 
down  to  us,  that  grotesque  and  gigantic  pigeon,  the  dodo,  possessed 
similar  tufts  of  ornamental  plumage.  But  the  great  order  of  gallina- 
ceous birds,  or  the  hen  and  turkey  tribe,  display  the  most  magnificent 
tails  of  all,  so  familiarly  known  in  the  peacock  and  the  pheasant  family, 
as  well  as  in  the  humbler  denizens  of  our  English  farmyards. 

Crests  form  another  favourite  ornamental  device  among  birds, 
occurring  independently  in  the  most  different  orders.  The  graceful  tuft 
of  the  grey  heron  must  have  attracted  the  attention  of  every  observer. 
Among  the  pheasants,  similar  decorative  adjuncts  are  common;  and 
the  curassow  shows  this  peculiarity  in  a  very  beautiful  form.  With 
parrots  and  cockatoos,  crests  are  of  frequent  occurrence;  and  they  make 
equally  striking  features  among  the  humming-birds  and  sun-birds. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  roughly  asserted  that  those  birds  which  seek  their 
food  among  flowers  and  fruits,  and  which  consequently  exhibit  a  taste 
for  bright  colours,  are  also  the  species  in  which  ornamental  tufts  of 
feathers  most  frequently  occur.  But  crests  are  also  found  even  among  the 
generally  sombre  and  inartistic  birds  of  prey,  being  by  no  means  unusual 
in  the  owls  and  hawks;  while  the  serpent-eating  secretary-bird  derives  his 
queer  name  from  the  fancied  resemblance  of  his  top-knot  to  a  pen  stuck 
behind  the  ear.  Other  well-known  instances  of  crested  species  are  the 
hoopoe,  the  waxwing,  the  golden-crested  wren,  and  many  jays.  But  the 
umbrella-bird,  a  Brazilian  fruit-crow,  exhibits  the  fullest  development 
of  this  particular  ornament,  having  the  whole  bead  covered  by  a  dome 
of  slender  shining  blue  feathers,  about  five  inches  in  length  by  four  and 
a-half  in  breadth.  It  may  be  added  that  almost  all  birds  which  possess 
these  ornaments  possess  also  the  power  of  raising  or  depressing  them  at 
will ;  and  that  during  the  season  of  courtship,  the  male  birds  constantly 
expand  all  their  charms  before  the  eyes  of  their  admiring  mates.  We 
have  all  seen  this  ostentatious  display  ourselves  in  the  case  of  the 
peacock,  the  turkey,  and  the  barn-door  fowl.  It  proves  almost  beyond 


*  I  say  "  as  a  rule,"  because  the  hornbills,  toucans,  vultures,  certain  pigeons,  and 
a  few  other  species,  offend  against  our  ordinary  human  canons  of  taste  ;  but  the 
ornaments  of  birds  seldom  or  never  render  them  ridiculous  in  our  eyes,  like  those  of 
many  highly-decorated  monkeys. 
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a  doubt  the  {esthetic  purpose  and   function  of  such  otherwise  useless, 
inconvenient,  and  vitally  expensive  excrescences. 

Sometimes  the  crest  is  produced  by  some  other  means  than  that  of 
a  mass  of  plumes.  Besides  the  well-known  fleshy  comb  of  our  friend 
chanticleer,  there  is  the  horny  helmet  of  our  old  acquaintance  the 
cassowary,  and  the  quaint  protuberances  on  the  beak  of  the  jacana. 
Most  eccentric  of  all  is  the  device  adopted  by  the  hombills,  wbose  name 
sufficiently  indicates  their  peculiarity  in  this  respect.  The  beak  in  these 
birds  is  prolonged  above  into  a  single  unicorn-like  process,  extravagantly 
disproportioned  to  the  general  size  of  its  wearer. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  noted  that  most  small  singing-birds,  or 
other  species  which  live  on  seeds,  grains,  insects,  and  mixed  small  food, 
are  destitute  of  tufted  ornaments,  as  well  as  of  brilliant  colouring. 

The  lappets,  frills,  or  other  neck-pieces  of  so  many  decorated  species 
must  not  pass  entirely  unnoticed  in  this  review  of  aesthetic  devices  among 
birds.  Beginning  with  the  mere  burnished  breast-plumage  of  the  pigeon, 
or  the  crimson  stomacher  of  the  robin,  they  become  at  last,  in  the  hum- 
ming-birds, sun-birds,  and  other  tropical  species,  the  most  exquisite 
drapery  of  amethyst,  topaz,  emerald,  or  golden  bronze.  The  so-called 
beard  of  the  turkey  is  a  special  example  of  a  very  aberrant  type.  The 
ruff  derives  his  English  name  from  a  similar  peculiarity. 

The  birds-of-paradise  unite  all  these  modes  of  ornamentation  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  with  the  most  harmonious  results.  They  join  the 
graceful  plumes  of  the  ostrich  to  the  dainty  colouring  of  the  sun-bird. 
Crests  almost  as  lai'gely  developed  as  that  of  the  umbrella-bird  over- 
shadow their  beautiful  heads  ;  frills  as  full  as  those  of  the  humming-birds 
fall  down  in  metallic  splendour  before  their  gorgeous  necks.  And  if 
any  proof  be  wanting  of  the  connection  between  the  nature  of  the  food 
and  the  general  beauty  of  the  plumage,  it  may  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  these  royally-attired  creatures  are  first  cousins  of  our  own  dingy 
crows  and  jackdaws  ;  but  while  the  crow  seeks  his  livelihood  among  the 
insects  and  carrion  of  an  English  ploughed  field,  the  bird-of-paradise 
regales  his  lordly  palate  on  the  crimson  and  purple  fruits  which  gleam 
out  amid  the  embowering  foliage  of  Malayan  forests. 

Equally  magnificent  are  the  members  of  the  genus  Epimachus,  in- 
habitants of  the  same  brilliant  archipelago.  Their  long  silky  plumes 
float  behind  them  in  the  same  graceful  curves ;  their  burnished  necks 
are  adorned  with  the  same  glancing  hues  of  ruby  and  emerald.  Yet  they 
are  surpassed  in  one  respect  by  their  distant  relatives,  the  lyre-birds,  first 
cousins  of  our  diminutive  English  wrens.  Though  destitute  of  brilliant 
colouring  and  metallic  sheen,  these  curious  birds  exhibit  in  their  long 
and  beautiful  tails  the  only  undoubted  example  among  the  lower  animals 
of  a  love  for  symmetrical  patterns. 

I  have  only  bethought  me  now  of  a  few  among  the  countless  modi- 
fications which  feathers  undergo,  for  the  aesthetic  gratification  of  their 
wearers,  or  rather  of  their  wearers'  mates,  and  the  list  might  be  almost 
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indefinitely  prolonged.  But  it  will  be  better  worth  while,  perhaps,  to 
glance  briefly  at  another  set  of  facts  connected  with  feathers — I  mean 
their  artificial  employment  by  human  beings  for  the  exactly  identical 
purpose  of  aesthetic  decoration.  Could  any  fact  show  more  clearly  the 
similarity  of  artistic  feeling  which  runs  through  the  whole  animal  series 
than  this  thought,  that  man  makes  use,  for  his  own  adornment,  of  the 
very  self-same  beautiful  coloured  baubles  which  the  birds  originally 
developed  to  charm  the  eyes  of  their  fastidious  brides  ? 

I  need  not  recall  by  name  the  various  kinds  of  plumage  so  employed — 
the  feathers  of  the  ostrich,  the  marabou,  the  bird-of-paradise,  the  emu, 
the  1  pheasant,  and  the  gull;  the  sun-birds  and  the  humming-birds 
mercilessly  slaughtered  by  the  million  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  Ceylon, 
and  Trinidad  to  supply  the  bonnets  of  London  and  Paris ;  the  swan's 
down,  the  grebe,  the  widow-birds,  the  cockatoos,  the  parrots,  the  macaws, 
which  decorate  our  wives  and  children  with  barbaric  spoils.  It  will 
suffice  to  remember,  in  passing,  that  from  the  feather-mantles  of 
Hawaian  kings,  the  feather- kirtles  of  American  Indians,  and  the  feather 
mosaics  of  Mexico,  to  the  plumes  of  our  own  court- dress,  our  own  mili- 
tary uniforms,  and  our  own  quaintly-surviving  funeral  processions,  these 
same  "  dermal  modifications  "  of  birds  have  served  an  aesthetic  purpose, 
better  or  worse,  throughout  the  whole  course  of  human  history. 

Nor  does  the  resemblance  stop  here.  Mankind  employs  tufts  of 
feathers  for  decorative  display  in  just  the  same  manner  as  the  birds  who 
originally  developed  them.  The  Red  Indian  in  his  war-paint  dressed  out 
his  head  with  a  row  of  quills,  arranged  in  exactly  the  same  order  as  the 
top-knot  of  a  hoopoe  or  a  cockatoo.  The  feather  collars  of  so  many 
savage  tribes  recall  to  the  letter  the  frills  and  lappets  of  the  humming- 
bird or  the  epimachus.  The  ostrich-plumes  of  our  English  royal  recep- 
tions, and  the  panache  of  our  European  officers'  dress,  are  adaptations 
from  the  primitive  idea  of  the  crane  and  the  umbrella-bird.  Every 
where,  the  tuft  of  feathers  is  placed  on  some  prominent  part  of  the 
person — some  "  constructive  point "  in  the  human  or  avian  system  of 
architecture. 

A  ring  at  the  bell  warns  me  that  a  visitor  is  standing  at  the  door.  I 
throw  my  little  feather  hastily  into  the  fire,  and  cut  short  my  reflections 
to  welcome  my  expected  guest.  But  one  last  thought  occurs  to  me  before 
I  close  my  afternoon's  meditation.  To  be  "pleased  with  a  feather  " 
appeared  to  the  great  metaphysical  poet  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  mark 
of  childish  simplicity.  Perhaps  it  may  be  so  ;  but,  after  all,  is  there  not 
some  solace  in  that  new  philosophy  which  can  enable  one  to  pass  a  whole 
hour,  this  murky  afternoon,  in  pleasurable  contemplation  of  that  tiny 
plume  which  seems  no  contemptible  subject  of  human  study  to  Charles 
Darwin  and  Herbert  Spencer  ? 

G.  A. 


n 


No  feature  in  the  Italian  landscape  is  more  strikingly  suggestive  to  the 
Northern  traveller  than  the  aspect  of  the  lesser  towns  and  villages 
scattered  through  the  mountain  districts.  In  other  countries  the  rural 
dwellings  are  to  be  seen  nestling  in  lowly  comfort  in  the  hollows,  or 
straggling  in  careless  security  over  the  plain ;  and  the  thatched  roofs  and 
village  spire  generally  mark  the  course  of  some  highway,  whose  facilities 
for  communication  have  determined  their  site.  Even  in  Switzerland, 
the  land  of  mountaineers  par  excellence,  the  population  follows  the  same 
law  of  density  as  the  atmosphere,  and  is  mainly  crowded  into  the  narrow, 
reeking  valleys,  where  towns  and  hamlets  seem  as  though  crouching  at  the 
mountain  foot,  and  man  is  almost  thrust  out  of  sight  by  the  portentous 
magnitude  of  the  features  of  nature.  Villages  with  an  altitude  of  three 
or  five  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  are  there  relatively  low-lying  as  com- 
pared with  the  mountain  masses  towering  above  them,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants show  the  effects  of  restricted  sunlight  and  impeded  circulation  of 
air  in  the  most  repulsive  forms  of  physical  degeneracy.  But  change  the 
Alpine  for  the  Apennine  districts,  and  the  practice  of  the  people  in 
choosing  sites  for  their  habitations  is  exactly  reversed.  There,  for  one 
village  built  on  the  valley  bottom  you  will  see  ten  looking  proudly  down 
on  it  from  heights  varying  from  one  to  two  thousand  feet  above  it; 
for  one  through  which  your  carriage  passes  on  the  broad  highway  you 
will  leave  twenty  or  thirty  to  right  or  left,  on  pinnacles  superbly  scorn- 
ful of  such  modern  innovations  as  wheeled  vehicles,  and  accessible  only  to 
the  stout  pedestrian,  or  sure-footed  mountain  ass.  For  before  roads 
were,  they  sat  enthroned,  these  discrowned  queens  of  the  Apennine — 
eyries  of  the  Roman  eagles — robbers'  nests  of  the  rapacious  Lombard 
chiefs — each  from  her  sun-bleached  crag  ruling  her  miniature  kingdom 
with  as  stern  a  sway,  and  casting  her  infinitesimal  weight  into  the 
balance  of  warring  powers  with  as  high  a  courage,  as  the  great  cities  of 
the  plains ;  from  them,  too,  catching  the  contagious  fury,  together  with 
the  world-famed  watchwords  of  Italian  civil  strife,  till  the  challenges  of 
Guelph  and  Ghibelline — the  names  of  Cfesar  and  Pope — made  these 
gorges  ring  to  wars  without  a  history,  and  battles  without  a  name. 

In  the  archiepiscopal  archives  of  Lucca  is  a  document  of  the  tenth 
century  enumerating  a  large  proportion  of  the  mountain  villages  in  that 
district  by  the  names  they  still  bear ;  thus  establishing  their  existence  for 
a  trifle  of  nine  hundred  years,  and  leaving  the  imagination  free  to  carry 
it  still  farther  back  into  the  past.  Roman  origin  is  ascribed  to  many 
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and,  in  the  Apennine  of  Pistoia  especially,  the  names  seem  sufficiently 
obvious  derivatives  from  the  Latin  originals — as  Rio  Flaminio,  Vellano, 
from  Forum  Avellanum  ;  Piteglio,  Pupiglio,  and  Gavinana,  from  the 
Petilian,  Popilian,  and  Gabinian  families.  Most  of  the  churches  date 
from  the  ninth  or  tenth  century,  and  are  in  many  cases  interesting 
specimens  of  old  Lombard  architecture,  attributed  to  wandering  brothers 
of  the  builder  monks  of  Como.  With  such  a  claim  to  respectability  as  is 
given  by  an  antiquity  of  eight  or  nine  centuries,  these  little  communities 
may  not  be  considered  unworthy  of  a  closer  inspection,  that  we  may  see 
how  their  inhabitants,  living  amid  surroundings  little,  if  at  all,  changed 
since  the  Middle  Ages,  are  affected  by  the  altered  conditions  of  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Following,  then,  the  great  highway,  which,  after  leaving  the 
rich  plain  of  Lucca,  penetrates,  by  the  valleys  of  the  Serchio  and  Lima, 
into  the  heart  of  the  Apennines,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  country  widely  dif- 
ferent in  culture  and  aspect  from  the  lowlands  of  Italy,  yet  equally  unlike 
any  mountain  district  we  are  acquainted  with  elsewhere.  For  the  first  few 
miles  the  road  passes  some  scattered  villages,  or  houses  of  entertainment 
of  the  poorest  class,  but  after  a  while  it  enters  a  sylvan  solitude,  where 
the  chestnut  takes  the  place  of  all  other  cultivation,  and  human  habita- 
tions disappear  from  the  scene.  No  lordly  villas  among  the  trees  bespeak 
the  presence  of  landed  gentry  or  resident  proprietors,  for  here  the  peasant 
is  lord  of  the  soil,  and  to  seek  his  dwelling  we  must  take  to  rougher 
paths  and  more  primitive  modes  of  travel.  The  road  meantime  runs 
like  the  avenue  of  a  nobleman's  park  through  forest  slopes  unfenced  on 
either  hand,  where  no  indications  of  rural  industry  tell  that  the  beautiful 
trees  were  planted  for  other  than  ornamental  purposes.  For  two  thousand 
feet  above  the  valley  they  clothe  all  the  lower  spurs,  the  jutting  fore- 
lands that  push  the  river  into  serpentine  curves,  with  a  velvet  robe, 
whose  rich  green  folds  follow  the  rugged  anatomy  of  the  rocks  beneath, 
and  mark  their  contours  as  drapery  does  the  limbs  of  a  statue.  Above 
the  forest  zone,  the  higher  summits  abruptly  thrust  their  gaunt  nudity 
into  the  iipper  blue,  the  savage  sculpture  of  their  stony  ribs  accentuated 
by  amethyst  shadow,  and  starting  out  in  strange  contrast  from  the  soft 
mantle  of  verdure  that  clothes  their  lower  extremities. 

Midway  between  their  Alpine  regions  and  the  valley  level  dwells 
the  great  bulk  of  the  population,  not  in  rural  solitude  among  their  woods 
and  vineyards,  but  congregated  in  the  villages  of  which  the  road  affords 
but  occasional  glimpses.  Seen  thus  from  below  they  add  a  singular  charm 
to  the  scenery  as  they  come  into  view — here  overhanging  a  wooded  gorge 
from  a  dizzy  precipice  of  crag,  there  crowning  a  rocky  pinnacle  with  a 
cornice  of  gleaming  walls  and  bristling  roofs  and  towers — or,  again, 
balanced  like  a  rope-dancer  on  a  ridge  so  narrow  as  to  fall  sheer  away 
for  hundreds  of  feet  from  the  foundations  of  the  houses  on  either  side 
the  street.  From  a  strategic  point  of  view  their  positions  are  well 
chosen,  for  they  almost  invariably  command  the  approaches  from  all 
sides,  and,  held  by  a  stout  garrison,  would  be  impregnable  against  all 
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attacks  save  those  of  artillery  or  famine.  They  tempt  us  irresistibly  to 
a  nearer  approach,  and  if  we  do  not  fear  a  steep  climb  up  mountain 
paths  that  are  none  of  the  smoothest,  we  shall  find  ourselves  amply 
rewarded. 

Every  foot  of  ascent  in  this  enchanted  atmosphere  lends  new  magic 
to  the  scene,  not  alone  from  added  breadth  of  horizon,  but  from  the 
greater  depth  of  liquid  medium  which  transfigures  every  thing  looked  at 
from  above.  The  long  swathes  of  chestnut-covered  ridges  seem  to  un- 
dulate, too,  in  more  sinuous  curves  as  we  rise ;  the  wooded  gorges  to  gulf 
themselves  below  in  more  aerial  depths  of  distance ;  the  nearer  summits 
to  rear  overhead  in  more  ridgy  bulk  of  sun- gilt  granite ;  while  across  the 
visionary  blue  of  the  Garfagnana  the  phantom  Alps  of  Carrara — too  fair 
and  pale  for  peaks  of  common  earthly  rock,  too  keenly  carved  for  unsub- 
stantial cloud— soar  into  the  ether  like  ghosts  of  mountains  of  an  elder 
world.  Still  up  and  up,  through  miles  of  hanging  forest,  while  our  goal 
is  far  above  us,  now  seen  through  an  opening  in  the  trees,  now  hidden 
by  the  winding  of  the  path.  Surely  that  glorious  mural  crown,  circling 
the  mountain's  brow  as  closely  as  if  carved  in  the  living  rock,  is  not  a 
mere  mountain  hamlet,  the  abode  of  a  few  poor  shepherds  and  herdsmen, 
but  rather  some  enchanted  city,  whose  inhabitants,  banished  or  spell- 
bound, are  but  waiting  the  fated  hour  to  reanimate  its  silent  streets  with 
the  bustle  or  pageantry  of  life  ! 

Meantime,  as  we  draw  nearer  to  it,  we  can  observe  its  structure  more 
closely,  and  see  that  its  walls  form  either  a  complete  circle  or  an  arc 
whose  chord  is  supplied  by  a  sheer  face  of  crag  precipice,  so  that  we  must 
necessarily  skirt  the  enclosure  until  we  meet  a  gate.     This  mural  enceinte 
has  its  upper  portion  pierced  with  windows,  and  is  not  a  separate  struc- 
ture, but  consists  of  the  external  wall  of  a  continuous  row  of  houses, 
united  thus  in  self-defence,  like  a  band  of  men  who  stand  in  a  ring  with 
arms  linked,  facing  outwards,  to  meet  an  attack.  The  gates  are  generally 
two  in  number,  but  sometimes  more,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  posi- 
tion and  the  manner  in  which  it  commands  the  approaches  from  different 
sides.     It  is  a  singular  circumstance  that  the  cases  in  which  more  recent 
buildings  have  been  added  without  the  mural  ring  are  extremely  rare, 
showing  that  there  has  been  no  growth  in  the  little  community  since  its 
earliest  foundation.     The  exigencies  of  the  nature  of  the  ground  have 
always  determined  the  plan  of  these  villages,   as  they   belong  to  that 
primitive   order  of  architecture  which  conforms  to  circumstances,  but 
does  not  dream  of  modifying  them.     Thus,  some  consist  of  a  long  narrow 
street,  occupying  the  summit  of  a  sharp  crest,  with  a  precipitous  fall  on 
either  side,  while  others  circle  a  conical   hilltop  with   tiers   of  sepia- 
tinted  roofs,  or    cling  to    the  rocky    ledges   in  acrobatic    defiance   of 
gravitation.       Such  is  their  external  aspect;  now  let  us  look  within. 
Passing  under  the  dark  archway  of  the  nearest  gate  we  climb  the  street, 
which  is  steep  and  narrow,  after  the  fashion  of  a  rude  stone  staircase ; 
while  the  women,  plying  distaff  and  spindle  in  their  doorways,  raise  their 
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heads  as  we  pass,  and  the  children  follow,  half  curious,  half  shy.  In  the 
villages  of  the  Tuscan  Apennines  the  stranger  will  scarcely  ever  be 
asked  for  money,  and  will  sometimes  even  find  it  refused  if  offered  for 
any  trifling  service.  On  weekdays  the  men  are  all  absent,  but  on  the 
Sunday  or  holiday  afternoons  may  be  seen  seated  on  walls  and  doorsteps, 
or  lounging  in  their  shirt-sleeves  about  the  little  piazza.  The  houses  are 
solidly  built  of  stone,  dark  with  the  grime  of  centuries,  and  only  the 
better  ones  have  adopted  the  innovation  of  glazed  windows;  wooden 
shutters  in  most  cases  supplying  the  sole  protection  against  the  elements. 
The  interior  is  generally  cleaner  and  more  comfortable  than  the  exterior 
would  suggest,  and  there  is  at  least  the  luxury  of  ample  space.  After 
the  fatigue  of  the  ascent  we  shall  probably  not  be  too  fastidious  to  rest 
on  a  wooden  bench  at  the  little  cafe,  and  refresh  ourselves  with  a  draught 
of  the  sour  vintage  of  the  mountains  before  undertaking  a  further  climb  ; 
for,  through  a  tangle  of  clematis  and  brambles  we  must  reach  the  old 
feudal  tower,  the  original  raison  d'etre  of  the  little  community,  now 
scarce  even  furnishing  a  memory  among  the  poor  dwellings  that  have 
survived  it. 

It  stands,  however,  in  proud  pre-eminence  in  its  decay,  looking  down 
on  the  group  of  lowly  roofs  that  huddled  themselves  at  its  feet  to  seek 
protection  even  with  tyranny,  and  commanding  a  panorama  such  as 
the  world  can  scarcely  match,  but  whose  loveliness  had  little  part  in 
determining  its  site.  There  was  not  much  thought,  indeed,  of  aesthetic 
selection  in  those  stirring  times,  when  every  hamlet  was  at  war  with  its 
neighbour,  and  every  hillside  the  seat  of  a  separate  dynasty  of  predatory 
chiefs.  It  seems  a  strange  fatality  that,  while  humbler  families  are 
known  to  have  existed  here  on  the  same  spot  for  countless  generations, 
not  one  of  the  great  feudal  lords  who  ruled  valley  and  mountain  from 
these  airy  strongholds  has  left  descendants  of  his  name  or  line.  The 
Soflredinghi,  Oorvaresi,  and  Lupari,  with  all  the  other  petty  tyrants  of 
these  Apennine  gorges,  have  perished  root  and  branch  :  their  dungeons 
are  stables  for  the  mountain  cattle ;  their  roofless  fastnesses  a  refuge  for 
stray  sheep  and  goats ;  the  descendants  of  their  serfs  and  menials  own 
the  soil  that  once  was  theirs ;  the  proud  vavasours  *  have  passed  away, 
and  the  lowly  have  inheiited  the  land. 

With  the  extinction  of  the  great  families'  the  authentic  records  of  the 
past  have  disappeared,  and  the  vaguest  and  most  contradictory  traditions 
are  all  that  survive  among  the  inhabitants  in  the  shape  of  history.  As 
to  chronology,  they  are  utterly  hopeless,  for  "  ai  tempi  dei  nostri  antichi" 
their  almost  invariable  formula  for  any  date  beyond  the  memory  of 
living  witnesses,  may  mean  equally  seventy  years  ago,  or  seven  hundred. 
An  inquiry  of  mine  as  to  the  origin  of  one  of  the  most  venerable  and 
remote  of  these  villages  gave  rise  to  a  lively  controversy  between  two 

*  The  ralvassori  were  the  lowest  order  of  Lombard  castellans  who  generally  held 
these  mountains.  Above  them  were  the  cattani,  and  then  came  the  higher  nobility. 
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native  authorities  as  to  whether  Napoleon  I.  or  the  Goths  should  be 
credited  with  the  honour  of  its  foundation.  This  lonely  little  settlement, 
which  stands  two  thousand  feet  above  the  valley,  miles  from  any  high- 
road, in  a  singularly  picturesque  solitude,  bars  the  foot  of  a  high 
mountain  pass  leading  into  the  Modenese  country ;  and  the  inhabitants 
have  strange  legends  about  ancient  incursions  and  raids  of  the  Lombards. 
On  one  occasion,  they  relate,  it  was  taken  and  occupied  by  the  invaders, 
until  the  natives,  returning  in  greater  force,  expelled  them  in  their  turn, 
drove  them  to  take  shelter  in  some  hollows  or  caverns  among  the  rocks 
at  the  other  side  of  a  ravine,  and  there  massacred  them  to  a  man.  From 
these  grottoes  strange  cries  and  lamentations  are  to  be  heard  on  stormy 
nights,  when  the  spirits  are  supposed  to  partake  of  the  disturbance  of 
the  elements,  and  man  or  beast  passing  the  spot  after  dark  remains 
fixed  there,  mute  and  motionless,  till  sunrise ;  even  asses,  by  this  bene- 
ficent spell,  being  rendered  incapable  of  braying ! 

On  the  way  to  this  village  (Montefegatesi)  is  a  touching  memorial  of 
the  love  of  these  mountaineers  for  their  native  crags.  It  is  a  rude 
wooden  cross  among  the  chestnut  woods,  recording  the  name  of  Antonio 
Paci,  and  his  death  on  this  spot  in  1864.  He  was  an  emigrant  who, 
having  made  a  little  money  in  America,  was  on  his  way  back  to  his 
country,  when  he  was  smitten  with  mortal  disease.  No  persuasions 
could  induce  him  to  suspend  his  journey,  and  with  his  daughter  by  his 
side,  and  his  effects  loaded  on  an  ass,  he  struggled  up  the  long  and 
difficult  ascent,  till,  when  a  few  steps  more  would  have  brought  him 
within  sight  of  his  much-desired  goal,  his  powers  failed  him  and  he  died 
by  the  way.  His  fellow  villagers  paid  a  graceful  tribute  to  his  memory 
by  marking  the  solitary  place  of  his  death  with  the  simple  inscription 
which  meets  their  eyes  as  they  pass  to  and  fro.  The  legend  of  the  build- 
ing of  the  Ponte  alia  Maddalena,  though  it  resembles  a  number  of  others 
current  elsewhere,  has  some  features  which,  perhaps,  point  to  the  com- 
mon origin  of  all.  This  very  singular  bridge,  probably  built  by  the 
Countess  Matilda,  crosses  the  Serchio  about  twelve  miles  above  Lucca, 
and  the  exaggerated  height  of  one  of  its  arches  requires  a  pitch  as  steep  as 
that  of  an  ordinary  ho  vise-roof  in  the  narrow  footway  it  carries  over.  The 
story  believed  by  the  peasants  is  that  San  Giiiliano  purchased  the  assis- 
tance of  the  Evil  One  in  its  construction,  by  a  promise  of  the  soul  of  its 
first  passenger,  and  then  cheated  him  by  luring  a  dog  to  cross  it,  rolling 
a  cake  over  before  him.  The  arch-fiend  was  so  infuriated  at  this  shabby 
fraud  that  he  hurled  the  animal  through  the  masonry  into  the  river 
below,  leaving  a  hole,  which  is  still  visible.  The  only  strange  thing 
about  this  legend  is  that  its  jumble  of  a  soul  ransomed  by  a  dog  from 
the  evil  spirit  in  crossing  a  bridge  seems  like  a  distorted  reminiscence  of 
the  Parsi  belief  about  the  souls  of  the  dead,  Christianised  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  saint.  According  to  the  Zend-Avesta  certain  dogs  have  the 
power  of  protecting  the  departed  spirit  from  the  demons  lying  in  wait 
for  it  on  its  perilous  passage  of  the  narrow  bridge  over  tho  abyss^of  hell, 
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and  a  dog  is  always  led  in  funeral  processions,  and  made  to  look  at  the 
corpse.  Doubtless  all  the  mediaeval  legends  of  the  Evil  One  had  an 
Oriental  origin,  and  are  associated  with  the  Persian  belief. 

The  most  definite  historical  tradition  subsisting  among  these  moun- 
tains is  generally  that  of  an  animated  civil  war  between  each  village  and 
its  nearest  neighbour  ;  and  the  inhabitants  still  narrate  with  glee  how 
Lugliano  and  La  Rocca,  or  Benabbio  and  San  Mamerzio,  bombarded 
each  other  habitually  across  the  narrow  valley  dividing  their  re- 
spective mountains.  A  circumstance  which  occurred  within  the  last  few 
years  shows  how  much  of  the  old  spirit  of  local  jealousy  survives,  even 
among  the  altered  conditions  of  modern  life.  A  woman,  a  native  of 
Granaiolo,  which  is  perched  among  the  hills,  some  twelve  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Lima,  had  "  married  beneath  her,"  literally  if  not 
metaphorically,  as  she  had  taken  for  her  husband  an  inhabitant  of  the 
plaiu.  On  her  death  she  desired  to  be  buried  with  his  family,  and  those 
about  her  prepared  to  give  effect  to  her  last  wishes;  but  her  townspeople, 
mustering  by  night,  and  descending  in  force  from  the  mountain,  carried 
off  the  body,  which  they  bore  back  with  them  in  triumph,  and  had  in- 
terred in  their  own  burial-ground.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  incident 
would  probably  have  led  to  a  protracted  civil  war,  which  would  have 
drawn  in  all  the  neighbouring  communities,  and  desolated  the  whole 
mountain-side.  The  population  of  the  Tuscan  Apennine  is,  notwith- 
standing this  instance  of  local  pugnacity,  among  the  most  peaceable  and 
orderly  in  the  world ;  crime  scarcely  exists  amongst  them,  while  the 
means  for  its  repression  are  scanty  in  the  extreme.  Two  or  three 
municipal  guards  in  some  of  the  principal  towns,  with  a  force  of  carabi- 
neers, or  mounted  police,  in  the  capital  of  the  district,  comprise  the 
whole  machinery  of  justice  from  Lucca  to  Pistoia,  and  even  their  office 
seems  pretty  much  of  a  sinecure. 

The  mountaineers  want  little  from  the  world  without,  for  their  soil 
produces  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  almost  every  farmer's  wife  has  her 
loom  for  weaving  homespun  cloth  and  stout  hempen  linen.  They  are, 
however,  glad  to  bring  down  their  farm-produce,  such  as  butter  and 
eggs,  fowls,  orchard  fruit,  and  Alpine  strawberries,  to  the  mai'kets  in  the 
valley,  when  the  strangers  in  villeggiatura  during  the  bathing  season 
furnish  a  demand  for  them.  Among  other  mountain  products,  the 
chestnut-fed  bacon  deserves  a  world-wide  reputation,  as  the  best  Spanish 
and  Westphalian  hams  do  not  surpass  it  in  delicacy  and  flavour.  The 
yearly  fail's  of  St.  John  and  St.  Mary  Magdalen  (June  24  and  July  22) 
are  the  great  rural  gatherings,  to  which  the  most  remote  villages  send  a 
contingent,  bringing  down  their  wares  for  sale,  and  taking  back  such 
foreign  articles  of  luxury  as  home  production  does  not  supply.  The 
merchandise  interchanged  on  both  sides  is  of  the  simplest  description, 
though  the  noise  made  over  it  might  lead  the  stranger  to  imagine  that 
the  wealth  of  the  Indies  was  changing  hands.  From  dawn  of  day  the 
little  market-place  resounds  with  vociferations,  and  a  confused  din  rises 
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far  up  into  the  silent  hills,  while  ropes  of  onions,  hanks  of  homespun 
yarn,  figs,  and  tomatoes,  on  one  side,  compete  with  straw  hats,  earthen- 
ware pipkins,  bellows  with  long  tin  nozzles  for  sulphuring  the  vines, 
coloured  handkerchiefs,  threads,  tapes,  and  cheap  trinkets,  on  the  other. 
A  man,  with  a  basket  before  him,  containing  a  number  of  small  packets 
of  uniform  size  and  shape,  tempts  the  rustics  with  all  his  eloquence  to  try 
their  chance  in  this  lottery,  at  a  soldo  each.  "  Alia  pesca  e  attafortuna" 
he  shouts,  "  un  soldo  I'una  !  un  soldo  Vuna !  "  A  handsome  young 
mountaineer,  with  a  falcon's  wing  in  his  felt  hat,  shyly  tries  his  fortune, 
and  on  opening  his  packet,  unfolds,  to  the  admiration  of  the  bystanders, 
a  gay-coloured  neckerchief ;  another,  encouraged  by  his  example,  extracts 
a  pinchbeck  ring,  which  the  pedlar  slily  tells  him  will  fit  the  dark-eyed 
girl  standing  by  with  a  crimson  pomegranate  blossom  coquettishly  stuck 
behind  her  ear.  A  crowd  gathers,  and  the  mysterious  packets  quickly 
disappear,  while  the  pedlar's  wallet  grows  heavy  Avith  soldi. 

Meantime  the  strains  of  a  fiddle  and  flageolet  from  a  neighbouring 
booth  announce  that  the  burattini  are  about  to  begin  their  performance ; 
and  the  piazza  is  almost  deserted  as  the  peasants  crowd  in  to  see  the 
puppets  go  through  an  heroic  drama  or  screaming  farce,  in  the  same 
irresistibly  ludicrous  series  of  jerks.  "We,  who  have  seen  the  isolated  soli- 
tudes from  which  the  audience  has  been  gathered  together,  can  under- 
stand that  they  are  not  very  blase  as  to  their  amusements,  but  will  go 
back  to  their  crag-built  homes  from  such  a  scene  of  excitement  with 
food  for  thought  and  conversation  for  the  next  twelve  months. 

Each  little  village  becomes  for  one  day  in  the  year  a  centre  of 
attraction  to  its  neighbours,  when  it  celebrates  the  feast  of  the  titular 
saint  of  its  parish  with  all  due  pomp  and  solemnity.  Then  the  little 
piazza  is  gay  with  a  crowd,  all  in  their  holiday  best,  and  the  quaint  old 
church  cannot  contain  the  congregation,  which  overflows  on  the  steps 
and  terrace  outside.  The  open-air  processions  are  picturesque  and  im- 
pressive, consisting  sometimes  of  hundreds  of  people  bearing  lighted 
tapers,  the  pious  confraternities  in  their  respective  habits,  the  women 
wearing  white  veils  of  lace  or  embroidered  muslin,  while  painted  silk 
banners  are  borne  at  the  head  of  each  section.  At  intervals  along  the 
narrow  way  are  temporary  altars,  garlanded  with  leaves  and  flowers, 
festooned  with  rich  drapery,  and  blazing  with  lights ;  at  each  of  these 
there  is  a  pause,  while  some  prayers  are  said,  before  the  procession  re- 
sumes its  slow  march  and  takes  up  again  its  monotonous  but  solemn 
chant.  The  inhabitants  take  great  interest  in  these  local  feasts,  which 
are  a  source  of  harmless  rivalry  between  different  districts.  The  Eve  of 
St.  John  is  celebrated,  as  it  is  in  Ireland  and  many  other  countries,  by 
great  bonfires  kindled  on  the  hilltops,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  tradition 
of  the  origin  of  the  custom. 

Local  pilgrimages  are  another  form  of  piety  much  in  favour  in  these 
mountain  districts,  and  as  the  shrines  visited  are  generally  situated  in 
spots  of  singular  beauty,  the  lovers  of  the  picturesque  would  find  attend- 
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ance  on  them  anything  but  a  penance.  One  of  these,  to  the  Hermitage 
of  Gallicano,  takes  place  on  the  Sundays  of  May  and  September,  and 
attracts  a  considerable  concourse  from  the  neighbouring  mountains. 
Gallicano  itself  is  not  in  the  Apennines,  but  facing  them,  in  the  Gar- 
fagnana  valley,  at  the  foot  of  the  Apuan  Alps,  or  mountains  of  Car- 
rara. Its  weather-stained  houses,  with  loggias  of  open  arches,  occupy 
both  sides  of  a  narrow  chasm,  whose  vertical  walls  are  draped  to  the 
bottom  by  creepers  in  a  trailing  curtain  of  verdure.  The  gorge  is  spanned 
above  the  town  by  an  aqueduct,  carried  across  on  a  single  Gothic  arch, 
very  sharp  pointed,  and  with  circular  openings  in  the  spandrils.  The 
Hermitage  is  three  miles  farther  up  among  the  mountains,  occupying 
a  small  natural  platform  above  a  wooded  glen,  and  surrounded  by 
reddish  cliffs  of  considerable  height,  against  which  the  church  and  campa- 
nile are  built,  so  as  to  get  one  of  their  walls  supplied  by  the  mountain 
itself.  In  this  romantic  solitude,  the  pilgrims  from  the  more  distant 
parishes  begin  to  arrive  on  the  eve  of  the  feast,  when  the  men  are  accom- 
modated in  the  foresteria,  and  the  women  locked  in  the  church  for 
the  night.  From  less  remote  districts  they  start  at  break  of  day,  or  even 
earlier,  so  as  to  be  in  time  for  the  morning  services,  after  which  the 
bell  rings  in  a  recognised  series  of  signals,  summoning  the  contingent  of 
each  parish  to  assemble  and  march  off.  Before  noon  the  last  have  started, 
and  the  Hermitage  is  left  silent  and  solitary  once  more.  The  actual 
church,  dedicated  to  Maria  Porta  Coeli,  dates  only  from  1671 ;  but  there 
was  a  much  older  one,  now  partially  incorporated  in  the  present  struc- 
ture, and  the  hermit  whose  devotion  originally  consecrated  the  spot 
lived  in  the  tenth  century.  The  Alp  of  San  Pellegrino,  in  the  Apennine 
of  Modena,  is  also  the  goal  of  a  pilgrimage  during  the  Sundays  of  the 
month  of  May,  and  attracts  a  still  larger  number  of  the  devout  from  the 
neighbouring  mountains. 

All  these  gatherings,  whether  for  practical  or  pious  purposes,  take 
place  during  the  summer  months,  as,  during  the  winter,  life  in  the  Apen- 
nines may  be  said  to  come  to  a  standstill.  The  mountain  paths  become 
almost  impassable,  the  snow  lies  thick  on  the  higher  levels,  putting  a 
stop  to  all  agricultural  operations,  and  the  lonely  villages,  cut  off  from 
communication  with  the  world  without,  hibernate  in  deserted  solitude 
during  the  long,  bleak  months.  Old  men,  women,  and  children  are  all 
that  are  left  by  the  hearth,  for  the  able-bodied  male  population  has  gone 
elsewhere  in  search  of  work.  The  women  have  so  little  of  the  spirit  of 
travel  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  meet  one  who  has  never  visited 
the  nearest  village  to  her  own,  though  she  has  been  looking  at  it  at  long 
rifle  range  across  the  valley  all  her  life ;  but  the  men  are  great  wanderers, 
and  are  to  be  found  in  the  most  distant  corners  of  the  earth.  There  is  a 
large  emigration  from  these  districts  to  America,  whence  many  return 
at  the  end  of  twenty  or  five-and-twenty  years,  with  enough  money  saved 
to  buy  a  house  and  farm  in  their  native  parish ;  and  the  stranger  will 
often  be  surprised  to  hear  himself  addressed  in  English  in  some  remote 
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hamlet  where  he  least  expects  to  find  a  travelled  native.  Here  are  also 
mainly  recruited  the  ranks  of  those  vagrant  image-sellers  who  wander 
over  the  Continent  seeking  a  market  for  their  plaster  wares  in  all  the 
great  capitals,  while  a  large  proportion  of  the-  domestic  servants  em- 
ployed by  foreign  families  in  the  Italian  cities  have  found  their  way 
from  these  mountains  to  the  banks  of  Tiber  or  Arno.  But  the  great 
annual  migration  is  to  the  Maremma,  and  takes  place  in  the  end  of 
September  or  beginning  of  October,  as  soon  as  the  labour  of  the  fields  is 
finished,  and  the  grain  sown  among  the  hills.  Some  of  the  emigrants 
work  as  masons,  others  rent  the  shooting  of  a  tract  of  waste  or  woodland, 
furnishing  the  city  markets  with  those  hecatombs  of  small  birds  annually 
consumed  there.  Many  go  still  farther  afield  for  winter  quarters,  to 
Corsica,  Calabria,  and  even  the  coasts  of  Africa ;  wherever  railways  or 
other  works  are  in  progress,  and  labourers  in  demand.  In  June  or  July 
these  birds  of  passage  return  to  reap  their  own  harvests,  in  bands  that  fill 
half-a-dozen  of  the  country  carts  ;  in  which,  as  full  of  spirits  as  a  party 
of  schoolboys  going  home  for  the  holidays,  they  rattle  through  the  vil- 
lages on  the  plain,  singing  in  chorus  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  bells 
on  the  horses'  collars. 

Down  to  the  Maremma,  too,  as  in  the  days  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnifi- 
cent, who  has  so  well  described  their  migration,  go  the  great  herds  of 
sheep,  horses,  and  cattle  which  have  been  pasturing  all  the  summer  on 
the  velvety  turf  of  the  Apennine  slopes,  but  are  driven  down  to  the 
plains  by  the  approach  of  the  autumn  rains  in  September  or  October. 
In  flocks  of  hundreds  together  go  the  sheep,  blocking  the  roads  with 
a  moving,  fleecy  mass,  and  filling  the  narrow  valley  with  the  noise  of 
their  multitudinous  bleating  and  jangling  bells.  Two  or  three  dogs 
generally  direct  their  movements,  while  the  shepherds  bring  up  the  rear, 
their  whole  visible  luggage  consisting  in  most  cases  of  a  large  slate- 
coloured  cotton  umbrella.  In  addition  to  this  slender  personal  baggage, 
one  of  them  often  carries  on  his  shoulders  a  tiny  new-born  lamb,  which 
has  chosen  this  inopportune  moment  for  coming  into  the  world.  The 
sheep,  unless  they  have  encountered  bad  weather  before  leaving  the 
upper  pastures,  come  down  in  splendid  condition,  and  the  mountain 
mutton  of  Pistoia  does  credit  to  its  feeding  ground,  by  tenderness  and 
flavour  which  leave  the  epicure  nothing  to  desire.  If,  however,  the 
autumn  rains,  with  their  relentless  sleety  cataracts,  have  caught  the 
flock  in  the  mountains,  they  present  a  most  wobegone  aspect  on  their 
journey,  and  seem  to  lose  all  the  benefit  of  their  summer  change.  The 
pasture  zone  is  above  the  level  of  the  vines  and  chestnuts,  and  below  that 
of  the  highest  peaks,  where  vegetation  ceases;  that  is  to  say,  from  fifteen 
hundred  to  three  thousand  feet  above  the  valley. 

Though  the  great  forest  belt  seems  to  the  eye  to  cover  every  palm's 
breadth  of  the  lower  slopes,  it  is  in  reality  interrupted  in  parts  by  spaces 
of  cornland,  by  vineyards,  and  even  in  some  favoured  spots  by  olive 
woods.  The  soil  is  then  artificially  banked  up  in  terraced  ledges,  so  as  to 
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afford  level  strips  for  these  forms  of  produce.  The  plough  is  unknown 
in  this  region,  as  the  inequalities  of  the  ground  forbid  its  use,  and  the 
fields  are  dug  entirely  with  the  spade.  The  ridges  newly  dressed  in  the 
autumn  look  like  the  beds  of  a  garden  :  not  a  stone  is  visible,  and  the 
rich,  dark  loam  seems  to  have  received  the  most  careful  manipulation. 
It  must  be  amazingly  productive,  for  I  have  seen  a  field  in  the  "Val  di 
Lima,  off  which  the  wheat  was  reaped  in  the  end  of  June,  sown  imme- 
diately with  a  fresh  crop  of  beans  and  Indian  corn  to  ripen  before  winter. 
The  soil  was  barely  turned  with  the  spade,  without  being  manured, 
yet  in  ten  days  the  strong,  silky  blades  of  the  young  maize  had  shot  up 
to  half-a-foot  above  ground ;  and  I  felt  disposed  to  credit  the  American 
saying  as  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil  of  the  Western  States,  in  which  you 
may  plant  tenpenny  nails  over  night,  and  find  them  grown  into  twelve-- 
inch spikes  in  the  morning. 

The  Indian  corn  (grown  only  in  the  valley)  is  gathered  in  October, 
and  many  of  the  farmhouses  then  wear  a  golden  mask,  as  the  maize 
ears,  looped  together  and  hung  to  ripen  more  thoroughly  in  the  sun, 
form  a  complete  screen  to  the  house  front,  pierced  only  by  openings  for 
the  doors  and  windows.  The  culture  of  hemp  furnishes  the  women 
with  occupation  throughout  the  year,  and  in  the  autumn  may  be  heard 
from  every  village  the  chopping  sound  of  the  machine  with  which  they 
scutch  it  in  front  of  their  doors,  whisking  the  long  bundles  to  and  fro 
with  a  dexterity  acquired  by -years  of  practice.  It  is  then  combed  and 
carded  until  it  becomes  as  fine  as  floss  silk,  and  in  the  winter  is  first 
spun  into  yarn  on  the  distaff,  and  then  woven  into  linen  in  the  loom 
which  forms  part  of  the  furniture  of  every  farmhouse. 

The  grape  thrives  to  a  considerable  height  (800  or  1,000  feet)  above 

the  valley,  but  the  vintage  is  very  variable,  as  it  is  much  affected  by  cold 

or  damp  in  the  early  summer.     That  of  1875  yielded  a  supply  of  wine 

for  eighteen  months,    leaving  a  most  opportune  surplus  to  cover  the 

deficiency  of  the  following  year,  whose  produce  was  scarce  an  eighth  of 

that  of  its  predecessor.     The  masses  of  grapes  that  load  the  vines  in  an 

abundant  season  are  a  marvel  to  Northern  eyes.     The  whole  country  is 

garlanded  and  festooned  as  if  for  a  triumph  of  Bacchus,  and  one  no 

longer  wonders  that  the  Tuscan's  favourite  oath  should  be  by  the  divinity 

who  treats  him  so  handsomely.     In  very  productive  seasons,  however, 

the  quality  of  the  wine  is  generally  below  the  average,  as  the  grapes  do 

not  ripen  simultaneously,  and  the  peasants  are  impatient  to  gather  them 

prematurely  for  fear  of  thieves.     Indeed,  the  wine  is  always  poor,  though 

the  grapes  are  large  and  well  flavoured,  and  the  system  practised  in 

Tuscany,  called  il  governo  del  vino,  which  consists  in  adding  a  portion 

of  the  grapes,  reserved  for  that  purpose,  after  the  first  fermentation  has 

set  in,  does  not  recommend  itself  by  its  results.     The  American  vine,  as 

it  is  called,  has  been  introduced  among  the  mountains,  and  produces  a 

wonderful  fruit,  like  a  grape  filled  with  the  quintessence  of  strawberries 

or  pineapples.     The  epicure  who  has  not  tasted  ^lva  fragola  has  still  a 
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new  sensation  in  store  for  his  palate.     The  wine  made  from  them  does 
not  keep  at  all,  so  they  are  only  grown  for  the  fruit  market. 

From  the  mountain  slopes  the  eye  is  sometimes  caught  by  a  belt  of 
white  poplars,  fringing  the  bed  of  a  stream,  and  conspicuous  amid  the 
luxuriant  verdure  of  the  valley  by  their  silvery  bark  and  foliage. 
From  their  close  pithy  fibre  is  made  the  finest  quality  of  paper  turned 
out  by  Cini's  great  factory  at  San  Marcello,  the  capital  of  the  Apennine 
of  Pistoia ;  and  carts  laden  with  the  trunks,  sawn  into  equal  lengths, 
are  often  to  be  met  on  their  way  up  the  ~Val  di  Lima.  The  Lima 
itself  is  studded  with  a  series  of  ruder  mills  for  making  the  roughest 
sort  of  brown  paper,  from  maize  straw — a  manufacture  which  has 
existed  in  this  valley  from  the  sixteenth  century,  and  is  the  only  one 
carried  on  there. 

Farms  let  on  the  mezzeria  system  are  to  be  found  in  the  lower 
ground,  even  up  to  the  foot  of  the  hills ;  but  slope  and  mountain,  with 
their  mantle  of  fruitful  forest,  are  the  peasant's  sole  property,  where  he 
is  absolute  lord  of  the  soil  he  tills.  Nor  can  he  be  reproached  here 
with  unthrifty  husbandry,  for  on  the  southern  declivities  the  ground  has 
been  laboriously  and  painfully  terraced  up  to  render  possible  the  cul- 
tivation of  vines  and  olives  ;  and  if  the  chestnut,  which  requires  little 
tendance,  has  usurped  the  rest  of  the  soil,  it  may  be  said  in  its  defence, 
that  it  is  Nature's  save-all,  and  grows  where  no  other  plant  would  find 
footing.  Short  of  the  absolutely  vertical,  no  steep  seems  too  abrupt  for 
it  to  clothe,  no  hanging  ravine  too  rugged,  no  rocky  shelf  too  narrow, 
for  it  to  grow  and  prosper  there.  As  hardy  as  the  mountain  pine,  as 
fruitful  as  the  sun-pampered  olive,  it  braves  the  bleakest  gales  of  the 
wind-swept  Apennine ;  and  where  the  scanty  earth  seems  to  grudge  a 
sustenance  to  man,  it  bears  aloft  a  harvest  on  its  branches.  The  most 
long-suffering  of  trees,  it  will,  if  cut  down,  send  forth  anew  fruitful 
suckers,  and  will  still  bring  forth  its  prickly  clusters  when  its  seem  is 
all  scooped  away  by  age  and  nothing  but  a  shell  of  bark  remains  to 
carry  the  sap  up  to  its  crown. 

The  chestnut  harvest,  which  takes  place  in  October,  is  the  great 
event  of  the  year  in  the  Apennines,  and  furnishes  a  recreation,  rather 
than  a  task,  to  all  classes  of  the  population.  The  schools  have  their 
annual  vacation  in  that  month,  that  the  children  may  assist  in  it ;  and 
it  is  difficult  to  find  hands  for  any  extra  household  work  while  a  pleasant 
gipsy  life  goes  on  under  the  trees.  The  steep  woods  are  then  alive  with 
merry  parties  picking  the  mahogany-brown  nuts  from  among  the  fallen 
leaves  and  dropping  them  into  long  canvas  pouches  slung  at  the  waist 
for  the  purpose.  The  boughs  are  never  shaken  to  detach  them,  and 
the  burrs  fall  singly  as  they  ripen,  rustling  through  the  leaves,  and 
breaking  the  forest  silence  with  a  heavy  thud,  as  they  strike  the  ground. 
They  lie  till  picked  up  from  day  to  day,  during  the  appointed  time  for 
gathering  them,  which  lasts  a  month,  and  is  fixed  by  municipal  pro- 
clamation— commonly  from  Michaelmas  Day,  September  29,  to  the  feast 
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of  Saints  Simon  and  Jude,  October  28th,  but  sometimes  extended  by 
special  request,  if  the  season  be  unusually  late,  for  ten  days  longer. 
Any  one  wandering  off  the  recognised  paths  through  the  woods  during 
that  period  is  liable  to  be  shot  by  the  proprietor,  as  in  the  Swiss  vine- 
yards in  vintage  time,  but  this  sanguinary  law  seems  to  remain  a  dead 
letter.  After  the  legal  term  has  expired,  the  woods  are  free  to  the 
whole  world,  and  are  invaded  by  troops  of  beggars,  gleaning  any  chance 
belated  chestnuts,  which,  falling  now,  are  the  prize  of  the  first  comer. 
Those  which  drop  at  any  time  on  a  road  passable  for  wheeled  vehicles 
are  also  public  property,  and  as  the  highway  runs  through  chestnut 
woods  the  poor  have  a  little  harvest  by  the  roadside. 

The  proprietors  of  woods  too  extensive  for  the  gathering  to  be  done 
by  the  members  of  their  own  household,  engage  a  number  of  girls  to 
assist,  giving  them  food  and  lodging  for  forty  days,  and  to  each  two 
sacks  of  chestnut  flour  on  her  departure.  After  their  day's  work  in 
the  woods  they  are  expected  to  spin  or  weave  in  the  evening  for  the 
benefit  of  the  housewife,  who  thus  gets  her  winter  supply  of  yarn  or 
linen  pretty  well  advanced  in  this  month.  The  poorer  girls  look  forward 
to  being  employed  in.  this  way  as  a  great  treat,  and  will  often  throw  up 
other  occupations  rather  than  lose  it.  In  a  fine  season  it  is  indeed  suffi- 
ciently pleasant,  for  the  lovely  weather  of  a  dry  October  among  these 
Tuscan  highlands  makes  open-air  life  unalloyed  pleasure ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  one  can  hardly  conjure  up  a  more  dismal  picture  than  that 
presented  by  the  dripping  chestnut  woods  if  the  autumn  rains  have 
chosen  that  month  for  their  own,  when  the  sheeting  floods  of  heaven 
thresh  down  the  withered  leaves  as  they  fall,  and  the  soaked  burrs  have 
to  be  fished  out  of  the  swirling  yellow  torrents  that  furrow  the  ground 
in  all  directions. 

"Wet  or  dry,  however,  October,  unless  the  yield  be  exceptionally 
scanty,  is  a  season  of  abundance  and  rejoicing  through  the  country,  while 
the  peasants  consume  the  fresh  chestnuts  by  the  sackful,  not  roasted,  as 
they  are  eaten  in  the  cities,  but  plainly  boiled  and  eaten  hot  from  the 
husk.  The  great  mass  are  spread  on  the  floors  of  the  drying-houses — 
blind,  deserted-looking  buildings,  scattered  through  the  woods  for  this 
purpose,  and  which  in  the  autumn  seem  to  smoulder  internally,  as  the 
smoke  of  the  fire  lit  to  extract  the  moisture  from  the  fresh  chestnuts 
escapes  through  all  the  interstices  of  the  roof  and  walls.  From  the 
drying-house  they  are  taken  to  the  mill  and  ground  into  farina  doles, 
a  fine  meal,  of  pinkish  colour  and  sickly  sweet  flavour,  which  forms  the 
staple  food  of  the  population.  From  this  they  make  polenta  or  porridge, 
in  other  districts  made  from  Indian  meal,  and  need,  round  cakes  baked 
between  chestnut-leaves,  which  are  kept  and  dried  for  the  purpose,  with 
the  result  of  imparting  a  slightly  pungent  flavour  of  smoke  that  the 
stranger  will  hardly  find  an  improvement.  Other  delicacies,  too,  are 
made  from  the  chestnut  flour,  such  as  cakes  covered  with  chocolate  and 
sugar,  but  none  are  likely  to  commend  themselves  to  Northern  palates. 
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But  to  the  simple  taste  of  the  mountaineer  his  homely  fai-e  seems 
sweeter  than  all  rare  foreign  viands,  as  his  native  crag  is  dearer  than  the 
great  capitals  of  the  modern  world.  He  asks  nothing  from  civilisation, 
and  renounces  the  present  and  the  future  to  live  alone  with  the  past, 
which  he  clings  to,  without  knowing  it.  For  the  force  of  association 
cannot  count  for  much  in  a  community  whose  history,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  limited  by  the  memory  of  the  living.  Yet  the  dweller  in  the  Tuscan 
Apennine,  and  in  the  mountain  regions  throughout  Italy,  remains  im- 
movably fixed,  of  his  own  free  choice,  to  the  crag  platform,  whither  his 
ancestors  were  driven  for  refuge  by  the  exigencies  of  their  time,  and 
accepts  the  necessity  of  a  thousand  years  ago  as  the  unchangeable  con- 
dition of  to-day.  The  inhabitants  of  other  countries  have  gradually 
abandoned  the  strong  places  originally  built  on  by  their  forefathers,  as 
increased  security  made  self-defence  unnecessary,  and  increased  inter- 
course made  accessibility  desirable  and  profitable.  Not  so  the  Italian,  in 
whom  the  tenacity  of  tradition  and  long-inherited  usage  is  stronger  than 
the  love  of  convenience,  of  gain,  or  even  of  safety.  The  towns  at  the 
base  of  Vesuvius,  buried  beneath  the  devastating  lava,  rise  from  their 
ruins  ere  yet  the  fiery  flood  is  cold  above  them ;  and  while  for  Pompeii, 
Herculaneum,  and  Stabia  there  was  in  the  Roman  time  no  resurrection, 
Resina,  Torre  del  Greco,  and  San  Sebastiano  are  by  the  modern  Italians 
rebuilt  as  often  as  destroyed.  Luzzano  in  the  Apennines,  carried  down 
the  mountain-side  by  a  landslip,  which  buried  or  swept  into  the  Lima 
sixty-three  houses  and  three  churches,  was  re-erected  on  its  former  site, 
though  not  of  its  former  size,  by  the  inhabitants,  as  soon  as  they  began 
to  recover  from  the  first  stupefaction  of  the  calamity.  There  is  much  to 
be  said  for  the  mountaineer's  attachment  to  his  lofty  dwelling,  and  apart 
from  the  abstract  question  involved  in  weighing  the  pains  against  the 
penalties  of  progress,  it  is  at  least  open  to  doubt  whether  he  would 
not  lose  more  than  he  would  gain  by  descending  to  the  valley,  and 
whether  the  exhilarating  breadth  of  light  and  air,  the  glorious  amplitude 
of  hanging  panorama  which  reward  his  ascent,  do  not  more  than  com- 
pensate for  its  fatigue.  Modern  fashion  at  least  seems  to  say  so,  as  it 
goes  higher  and  higher  in  search  of  oxygen  and  scenery,  and  requires  its 
summer  haunts  as  many  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  as  is 
compatible  with  a  due  regard  to  creature  comforts.  The  most  enthusi- 
astic advocate  of  mountain  air  might,  however,  shudder  at  the  prospect 
before  the  Apennine  villager,  when  the  winter  settles  down  on  his 
home ;  when  the  chestnuts  have  been  gathered  and  dried,  the  new  wine 
made  and  tasted ;  when  the  younger  men  are  gone  to  the  metropolis  or 
the  Maremma,  leaving  the  old,  the  helpless,  and  the  feeble  to  await  their 
return ;  and  the  snow,  with  gradual  and  noiseless  footsteps,  steals  down 
from  the  higher  peaks  on  the  lonely  village,  wrapping  it  in  a  shroud  of 
stillness  and  isolation.  Perched  then  in  aerial  solitude  on  its  unap- 
proachable pinnacle,  it  looks  down  on  the  valley  over  a  thousand  feet  of 
steep,  bristling  with  leafless  forest,  while  no  sound  reaches  it  save  the 
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hoarse  roar  of  the  tawny  torrents  below,  or  the  shrill  whistle  of  the  tra- 
montana  sweeping  on  it  from  some  frigid  zone  of  space.  Then  the  water 
must  he  drawn  across  the.  snow,  or  up  streets  slippery  with  icy  mud,  and 
footing  is  difficult  in  the  steep  woods,  where  firewood,  fortunately  not 
scarce,  must  be  gathered  for  the  long,  cold  nights.  But  the  winter, 
though  sharp,  is  brief,  and  once  Christmas  has  come  and  gone,  spring  is 
not  far  off;  when  the  snow  melts,  the  flowers  break  from  the  ground, 
the  corn  shoots  fast,  the  chestnuts  are  green  with  promise,  and  summer 
is  close  at  hand  to  bring  life  and  animation  once  more  to  the  highlands 
of  the  Apennines. 

I  shall  not  easily  forget  my  last  glimpse  of  one  of  these  villages,  and 
only  wish  I  could  make  the  reader  see  the  picture  of  it  impressed  on  my 
memory.  .It  was  early  on  an  October  morning,  and  a  damp  river  fog  had 
settled  thickly  on  the  valley,  completely  shutting  out  the  mountains  at 
either  side.  Overhead,  however,  the  sky  was  clear,  and  suddenly,  as  tho 
heavy  swathes  of  mist  floated  aside,  there  gleamed  out,  like  a  rosy  crown  of 
morning  glory,  sole  in  that  upper  blue,  a  fairy  city,  with  battlements 
and  towers  all  flushed  as  they  faced  the  newly  risen  sun.  The  Fata 
Morgana  never  reared  for  herself  an  air-built  castle  of  more  visionary 
aspect,  yet  it  was  but  La  Rocca,  the  dwelling  of  a  few  hundred  poor 
mountaineers,  that  thus  showed  for  a  moment,  isolated  above  the  clouds, 
transfigured  by  the  sunrise,  and  hung,  like  a  glowing  carcanet,  on  the 
very  brow  of  heaven.  For  a  moment  only  :  the  next,  a  fresh  surge  of 
the  mist  rose  at  it,  swept  past  it,  first  blotted,  then  extinguished  the 
vision,  the  dun  vapours  usurped  its  place  in  the  sky,  and  the  aerial  city 
was  seen  no  more. 

E.  M.  CLERKE. 
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COME  forth,  for  dawn  is  breaking ; 

The  sun  hath  touched  the  sno\v  : 
Our  blithe  sledge-bells  ai%e  calling, 

And  Christian  wait  3  below. 

All  day  o'er  snow-drifts  gliding 
'Twixt  grey-green  walls  of  ice, 

We'll  chase  the  winter  sunlight 
Adown  the  precipice. 

Above  black  swirling  death-waves 
We  will  not  shrink  nor  blanch, 

Though  the  bridge  that  spans  the  torrent 
Be  built  by  an  avalanche. 

We'll  talk  of  love  and  friendship 

And  horo-hearted  men, 
Mid  the  stems  of  spangled  larches 

In  the  fairy-frosted  glen. 

With  flight  as  swift  as  swallows 
We'll  sweop  the  curdled  lake, 

Where  the  groans  of  prisoned  kelpies 
Make  the  firm  ice-paveinent  quako. 

We'll  thread  the  sombre  forost 

Where  giant  pines  are  crowne.l 

With  snow  caps  011  their  branches 
Bent  to  the  snowy  ground. 
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Strong  wine  of  exultation, 

Free  thoughts  that  laugh  at  death, 

Shall  warm  our  winged  spirits, 

Though  the  shrill  air  freeze  our  breath. 

i 

With  many  a  waif  of  music 

And  memory-wafted  song, 
With  the  melody  of  faces 

Loved  when  the  world  was  young, 

With  dear  Hellenic  stories 

And  names  of  old  romance, 

We'll  wake  our  souls'  deep  echoes 

While  the  hills  around  us  dance  : 

Dance  to  the  arrowy  motion 

Of  our  sledge  so  firm  and  free, 

Skimming  the  beaten  snow-track 
As  a  good  ship  skims  the  sea. 

Like  love,  like  all  that's  joyous, 
Like  youth,  like  life's  delight, 

This  day  is  dawning  o'er  us 

Between  a  night  and  a  night. 

0  friend,  'tis  ours  to  clasp  it ! 

Come  forth  !     No  better  bliss 
For  hearts  by  hope  uplifted 

Hath  heaven  or  earth  than  this ! 


J.  A.  SYMOXDS. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 
LOVE  v.   PRUDENCE. 

•y  EON'S  non-appearance  at  breakfast  did  not 
give  rise  to  any  anxiety  at  the  Campagne 
de  Mersac.  In  that  easy-going  household 
no  one  was  expected  to  give  an  account  of 
him  or  herself  before  the  dinner-hour ;  and, 
as  for  its  master,  if,  as  often  happened, 
business  or  pleasure  took  him  into  the 
country  for  a  day  or  two  at  a  time,  it  was 
only  by  chance  that  he  gave  notice  of  his 
intended  absence.  Jeanne,  therefore,  when 
she  heard  from  Fanchette  that  M.  le  Mar- 
quis had  not  returned  on  the  previous 
evening,  felt  no  misgivings  as  to  her  brother's 
safety,  but  only  some  slight  disappoint- 
ment; for  the  Duchess,  who  had  aged  a 
good  deal  of  late,  seldom  showed  herself 
now  before  three  o'clock,  and  eating  alone 
is  dull  work  at  the  best  of  times.  Jeanne, 
who  was  not  of  an  age  or  temperament  to 
care  about  food  for  its  own  sake,  soon  dis- 
posed of  her  solitary  repast.  She  took  a 
book  into  the  dining-room  with  her,  hastily 
swallowed,  while  she  read,  such  amount  of  sustenance  as  seemed  neces- 
sary to  support  life,  and  then  stepped  out  on  to  the  verandah. 

It  was  a  cloudless  summer  morning ;  the  town  below  was  baking  and 
sweltering  in  the  heat,  but  here,  on  the  breezy  hill  top,  little  puffs  of  cool 
wind  rose  and  fell,  bending  the  heads  of  the  roses  and  the  stiff  white  lilies, 
driving  the  spray  of  the  fountain  across  the  gravel  walks,  and  rousing  a 
soft  sleepy  whispering  among  the  pine  branches.  The  winter  and  spring 
were  at  an  end ;  the  rains  were  done  with  now  till  October  at  earliest, 
and  soon  the  long,  weary,  hot  season  would  set  in,  and  the  grass  would 
grow  browner  day  by  day,  and  the  leaves  would  wither  on  the  trees,  and 
the  spikes  of  the  aloes  blacken  and  fall,  and  there  would  be  no  more  roses, 
and  every  babbling  stream  would  be  silenced.  But  as  yet  the  woods  and 
meadows  were  still  of  a  vivid  green,  the  garden  was  ablaze  with  flowers, 
many-coloured  butterflies  fluttered  and  poised  themselves  over  the  beds, 
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little  bright-eyed  lizards  darted  hither  and  thither  upon  the  stone  walls. 
All  nature  was  astir  and  rejoicing  in  the  sunshine  and  warmth  ;  and  the 
heat  was  not  too  great  for  comfort,  but  only  sufficient  to  afford  a  good 
excuse  for  idleness. 

Jeanne,  who  was  by  no  means  an  idle  person,  had  got  through  her 
day's  duties  long  ago.  She  had  ordered  the  dinner,  added  up  her  accounts, 
visited  the  animals,  read  aloud  to  the  Duchess  for  an  hour,  and  bad  now 
earned  the  right  to  drop  into  a  rocking-chair  and  rest.  She  swayed 
gently  to  and  fro,  one  foot  resting  on  the  ground,  and  presently  her  book 
slipped  from  her  hand  and  she  began  to  dream.  Facing  her,  beyond  the 
glittering  blue  bay  and  the  sultry  haze  of  the  plain,  rose  the  distant 
purple  mountains  behind  whose  shadowy  folds  and  ridges  Fort  Napoleon 
lay  hidden.  Was  M.  de  Saint- Luc  still  there  ?  she  wondered,  or  was  he 
even  now  wending  his  way  homewards,  lonely  and  disconsolate  1  Poor 
M.  de  Saint-Luc  !  Jeanne  had  never  known  how  much  she  really  liked 
him  till  she  had  found  herself  obliged  to  deal  him  the  cruellest  blow  that 
a  woman  can  inflict  upon  a  man.  Remembering,  with  a  pang  of  con- 
science, how  unjust  she  had  been  to  him,  hoAV  she  had  snubbed  him  and 
tried  to  hurt  his  feelings,  and  with  what  quiet  patience  he  had  borne  it 
all,  she  could  almost  have  found  it  in  her  heart  to  wish  that  it  had  been 
possible  to  her  to  give  him  a  different  answer.  But  that  could  never  have 
been ;  and  since  things  were  as  they  were,  how  much'  better  it  was  that 
he  should  have  spoken  out  and  heard  the  truth.  She  would  be  able  to 
treat  him  as  a  friend  now ;  there  would  be  no  more  misunderstanding ; 
and  probably  he,  on  his  side,  would  abstain  from  uttering  those  wearisome, 
laboured  compliments  which  had  sometimes  made  his  presence  positively 
hateful  to  her.  "If  he  had  only  known,"  thought  Jeanne,  "what  a 
foolish  thing  flattery  is,  and  how  it  disgusts  all  sensible  people !  How 
different  Mr.  Bairington  is !  With  him  one  can  talk  and  feel  at  one's 
ease;  he  does  not  sigh  and  roll  his  eyes,  and  nauseate  one  with  silly 
speeches." 

But  when  Jeanne  reached  this  point  in  her  soliloquy,  a  slight  con- 
scious smile  rose  to  her  eyes  and  lips,  and  the  faintest  flush  in  the  world 
appeared  upon  her  cheeks.  For  the  truth  was  that  Mr.  Barrington  had 
spent  the  greater  part  of  the  preceding  day  with  her,  and  had  said  some 
very  flattering  things  indeed.  But  then,  to  be  sure,  they  had  not  been  silly 
— or  she  had  not  thought  so.  Alas  !  one  man  may  steal  a  horse  and  an- 
other must  not  look  over  a  hedge.  Who  gets  justice  in  this  world  1  And, 
for  the  matter  of  that,  who  wants  it  1  If  some  people  rate  us  below  our 
proper  value,  others,  no  doubt,  think  of  us  more  highly  than  we  deserve  ; 
and  were  it  possible  to  strike  a  balance  and  induce  everybody  to  view  our 
failings  and  merits  with  the  same  eyes,  all  the  sunshine  would  fade  out  of 
life,  and  a  dull  business  become  duller  yet.  As  for  Barrington,  he  has  been 
over-estimated  on  all  hands  throughout  his  life,  and  will  doubtless  con- 
tinue to  be  so  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Here  was  Mademoiselle  de 
Mersac,  who  was  worth  a  thousand  of  him,  thinking  over  his  wise  and 
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•witty  sayings,  dwelling  upon  his  many  accomplishments,  mentally 
recapitulating  the  long  talks  she  had  had  with  him  during  that  Kabylian 
excursion  and  since,  and  finding  so  much  pleasure  in  this  employment 
that  she  failed  to  note  the  passage  of  time,  and  was  quite  startled  when  a 
clock  in  the  room  behind  her  struck  two.  Then,  remembering  that  she 
had  some  work  to  take  to  the  sisters  at  the  neighbouring  convent,  she 
rose,  with  a  half  sigh,  fetched  her  hat  and  a  huge  white  umbrella,  and 
whistling  to  Turco,  moved  slowly  away  in  the  hot  sunshine. 

Five  minutes'  walk  across  the  dusty  high  road  and  through  a  corn- 
field brought  her  to  the  vast,  white,  dreary  building,  with  its  long  rows 
of  small  windows  and  its  arched  gateway  surmounted  by  an  iron  cross. 
One  of  the  sisters  peered  at  her  through  a  lattice,  and  then  opened  the 
door  and  let  her  into  the  cool  gloom  of  the  hall.  Turco  stretched  himself 
out  upon  the  doorstep,  and  panted,  and  snapped  at  the  flies. 

When  Jeanne  emerged,  half  an  hour  afterwards,  and  gazed  with 
dazzled  eyes  into  the  blinding  glare  without,  she  became  aware  of  some- 
body on  a  chestnut  horse  who  dismounted  as  she  drew  nearer  to  him,  and 
took  off  his  hat,  exclaiming,  "  So  you  have  come  at  last !  I  saw  your  dog 
at  the  door,  and  I  thought  I  would  wait  for  you ;  but  you  were  such  a 
long,  long  time  in  appearing  that  I  began  to  be  afraid  that  you  were  not 
in  the  convent  after  all." 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Barrington  1 "  said  Jeanne,  holding  out  her 
hand  in  her  grave,  composed  way .  "  I  am  sorry  that  you  waited  in  the 
heat." 

"  Why  are  you  sorry  1  For  my  sake,  or  for  your  own  1  If  I  am  a 
bore,  I  will  go  away." 

"  Oh,  no  !  "  answered  Jeanne,  smiling  a  little.  "  On  the  contrary,  I 
am  very  glad  to  see  you ;  only  if  I  had  known  you  were  there,  I  would 
have  come  out  sooner.  I  was  chatting  with  old  Sister  Marthe,  who  is 
fond  of  a  gossip, -and  I  always  like  the  convent,  it  is  so  quiet  and  peace- 
ful there." 

"  Isn't  it  a  little  like  a  prison1?  "  asked  Barrington,  glancing  back  at 
the  cold,  bare  structure.  He  had  passed  his  arm  through  his  horse's 
bridle,  and  was  walking  beside  Jeanne  towards  the  high  road. 

"  I  do  not  find  it  so,"  she  answered.  "  Often  I  think  that  I  shall  end 
by  taking  the  veil." 

"  Good  gracious,  how  horrible ! "  exclaimed  Barrington  aghast. 
"  What  can  have  put  such  an  idea  into  your  head  ?  You,  of  all  people  ! 
Why,  you  would  not  be  able  to  bear  the  life  for  a  week." 

"  How  can  you  tell  that  1 "  asked  Jea,nne,  raising  her  grave  eyes  to 
his  for  a  moment.  "  You  have  not  seen  the  life,  and  perhaps  you  do  not 
know  very  well  what  would  suit  me.  I  think  I  could  be  happy  enough 
in  a  convent ;  all  the  sisters  are  contented.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  present, 
of  course ;  I  have  other  things  to  do — Leon  to  look  after,  and  Madame 
de  Breuil.  But  changes  will  come  :  Leon  will  marry,  and  the  Duchess 
is  very  old.  One  must  think  of  the  future  sometimes." 
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"  I  hope,"  said  Barrington,  "  that  the  future  has  some  brighter  destiny 
than  that  in  store  for  you." 

She  made  no  reply,  and  the  pair  walked  on  silently  side  by  side  for 
another  hundred  yards  or  so.  Barrington,  when  he  alluded  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  some  bright  future  destiny  for  his  companion,  had  a  very 
distinct  idea  in  his  own  mind  of  what  he  wished  that  destiny  to  be,  but 
he  had  not  yet  quite  decided  that  he  would  offer  it  to  her.  Or  rather, 
though  he  believed  his  decision  to  be  firm,  and,  indeed,  had  declared  to 
himself  more  than  once  during  the  past  four-and-twenty  hours  that  it 
was  so,  he  was  not  quite  sure  that  he  would  take  the  present  opportunity 
of  revealing  it.  He  was  generally  considered  to  be  an  impetuous,  enthu- 
siastic, romantic  sort  of  fellow ;  but  those  who  knew  him  best  were 
aware  that  his  character  contained,  by  way  of  counterpoise,  a  strong 
underlying  vein  of  prudence ;  and,  moreover,  that  this  prudence  had  a 
way  of  coming  forward  just  in  the  nick  of  time,  and  had  on  many  occa- 
sions snatched  back  its  favoured  possessor  from  the  very  brink  of  some 
rash  action.  He  was  very  much  in  love  with  Jeanne  de  Mersac — more 
so,  he  thought,  than  he  had  ever  been  with  any  woman ;  but  then  he 
was  also  very  much  in  love  with  himself,  and  the  latter  attachment, 
being  of  longer  standing,  was  probably  more  deeply  seated  than  the 
former.  He  would  not,  of  course,  have  admitted  this — indeed,  he  con- 
sidered himself  to  be  a  man  of  singularly  unselfish  proclivities — but  he 
had  always  looked  upon  marriage  as  a  very  serious  step  indeed,  and  one 
not  to  be  taken  withoxit  much  forethought  and  deliberation.  Without 
having  given  the  subject  any  very  profound  consideration,  he  had 
nevertheless  been,  for  some  years  past,  pretty  firmly  convinced  that,  when 
the  time  should  come  for  him  to  take  a  wife,  his  wisest  course  would  be 
to  select  a  lady  for  whom  he  could  feel  a  sincere  respect  and  esteem 
without  having  any  romantic  affection  for  her.  The  eldest  Miss  Ashley 
might  do,  or  Lady  Jane  East,  or  one  of  the  Fetherston  girls.  Any  one 
of  these  ladies,  and  a  good  many  others  too,  would,  as  he  was  aware,  be 
persuaded  without  difficulty  to  share  his  humble  lot,  and  dispense  the 
hospitalities  of  Broadridge  Court.  The  very  best  kind  of  wife  obtainable 
— so  Barrington  had  thought — was  a  woman  neither  above  nor  beneath 
her  husband  in  rank,  neither  strikingly  handsome  nor  absolutely  plain, 
neither  too  clever  nor  too  stupid — a  woman  who  would  dress  well  and 
manage  her  household  properly,  and  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  neigh- 
bours, and  raise  no  objection  if  her  husband  proposed  to  leave  her  for  a 
few  months  at  a  time  while  he  sought  a  relaxation  in  a  yachting  or  shoot- 
ing trip.  Such  had  been  his  not  very  lofty  ideal,  and  to  it  he  had  re- 
mained faithful  through  many  a  desperate  flirtation.  And  was  he  now 
to  throw  all  prudence  to  the  winds  for  the  sake  of  this  pale,  stately  girl, 
whom  he  knew  to  be  proud  and  fond  of  her  own  way,  who  might  not 
improbably  prove  exacting,  and  who  was  a  Frenchwoman  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  ?  He  had  put  this  question  to  himself,  with  some  anxiety,  the 
night  before,  and  had  finally  answered  it  in  the  affirmative.  True  love, 
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he  thought,  should  be  strong  enough  to  survive  sacrifices,  and  if  any  such 
should  be  called  for  from  him,  was  she  not  worth  them  1  He  would  find 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  her  the  next  day,  and  would  tell  her  all.  A 
tinge  of  uncertainty  as  to  what  her  reply  might  be  contributed  to 
strengthen  this  heroic  determination.  And  yet,  now  that  the  propitious 
moment  had  come,  he  found  himself  doubting,  hesitating,  weighing  the 
old  pros  and  cons  over  again.  The  upshot  of  it  all  was  that  when  he 
broke  the  silence,  it  was  only  to  say  : — 

"  I  suppose  you  will  be  at  the  Governor-General's  ball  to-night  ? " 
"Yes,  I  think  so.     Madame  de  Vaublanc  has  offered  to  take  me. 
And  you?" 

"  I  shall  certainly  go  if  you  do." 

Then  there  was  another  pause,  which  lasted  until  the  gates  of  the 
Campagne  were  reached. 

"  May  I  come  in  ? "  asked  Barrington.  "  I  want  to  consult  your 
brother  about  my  horse,  who  has  not  been  feeding  properly  for  the  last 
day  or  two.  I  fancy  the  heat  affects  him." 

The  pretext  was  a  sufficiently  shallow  one,  but  it  answered  its  purpose. 
"  Yes,  pray  do,"  answered  Jeanne.     "  I  am  not  sure  whether  Leon  is 
at  home,  but  I  will  find  out." 

She  lifted  a  small  silver  whistle  which  she  carried  at  her  belt,  and 
blew  a  shrill  summons  upon  it,  in  answer  to  which  one  of  the  Arab 
grooms  presently  came  running  out. 

"  Yes,"  the  man  said,  in  answer  to  his  mistress's  inquiry,  "  M.  le 
Marquis  had  returned,  and  had  asked  for  mademoiselle;  but,  hearing 
that  she  was  out,  he  had  ridden  away  again." 

"  I  daresay  he  will  be  back  before  long,"  Jeanne  remarked.  "  Shall 
we  go  into  the  house  and  wait  for  him  ?  It  is  too  hot  to  sit  out  of  doors." 
Barrington  followed  her  into  the  cool,  darkened  drawing-room,  and, 
sinking  into  an  easy-chair  by  her  side,  let  his  eyes  roam  abstractedly  over 
the  glazed  tiles,  the  Persian  rugs,  the  low  divans,  the  nooks  and  recesses 
which  had  become  so  familiar  to  him.  The  piano  had  been  left  open, 
with  a  piece  of  music  on  the  desk ;  his  own  picture  of  Jeanne  on  the 
balcony  stood  on  an  easel  in  one  corner  ;  on  every  table  were  vases  and 
bowls  filled  with  roses. 

"  What  a  charming  room  this  is  ! "  he  exclaimed. 
"  Yes,  it  is  a  nice  room,"  said  Jeanne.     Barrington  had  made  the 
same  remark  so  many  times  before  that  the  subject  appeared  to  her  to  be 
pretty  well  exhausted. 

"  How  commonplace  and  vulgar  English  houses  will  look  to  me  after 
this  !  "  he  went  on.  "  My  own  drawing-room  is  tastefully  furnished  with 
white  and  green-striped  satin ;  the  carpet  is  white,  with  gigantic  ferns 
and  cabbage-roses  sprawling  over  it,  and  the  paper,  which  also  has  a 
white  ground,  exhibits  a  series  of  wonderful  green  birds  sitting  in  gold 
cages.  I  often  think  it  is  the  most  appallingly  hideous  room  I  ever  beheld." 
"  Why  do  you  not  re-furnish  it  then  ? "  asked  Jeanne,  laughing. 
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"  I  suppose  I  shall  one  of  these  days.  Just  now  it  would  be  hardly 
worth  while,  for  nobody  ever  enters  it.  The  rest  of  the  house  is  well 
enough,  and  I  have  an  affection  for  the  old  place,  though  it  is  dreary  work 
living  there  all  alone.  I  wonder  whether  you  would  like  it  1 " 

Jeanne  not  feeling  herself  called  upon  to  hazard  any  conjecture  as  to 
whether  Mr.  Barrington's  house  were  likely  to  please  her  or  not,  he  re- 
sumed presently,  "  I  am  sure  you  would  like  the  garden.  People  tell  me 
that  the  turf  at  Broadridge  is  the  oldest  in  the  county,  and  we  have 
always  been  famous  for  our  roses.  There  are  some  fine  old  trees  in  the 
park  too.  I  should  like  you  to  see  it  all.  Isn't  there  a  chance  of  your 
paying  your  cousins  a  visit  some  time  or  other  ?  " 

"  Not  very  much,  I  am  afraid,"  answered  Jeanne.  "  They  have  asked 
me  several  times,  and  I  have  always  wished  to  go  to  England ;  but  it  is 
difficult  for  me  to  get  away,  especially  in  the  summer,  for  then  I  go  to 
Switzei'land  with  the  Duchess,  and,  as  Leon  does  not  accompany  us,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  me  to  leave  her." 

"  To  Switzerland  1  Dear  me  !  I  was  thinking  of  going  to  Switzer- 
land myself  this  summer,"  said  Barrington,  who  had  not  until  that 
moment  had  any  intention  of  the  sort.  "  I  wonder  whether  we  are  likely 
to  meet." 

Jeanne's  face  brightened  perceptibly.  "  I  hope  we  may,"  she  replied 
cordially.  "  Shall  you  be  there  in  August,  do  you  think  1  Apropos, 
when  do  you  go  back  to  England  1 " 

"  I  am  not  sure  that  I  shall  go  back  at  all,"  answered  Barrington 
slowly.  "  I  hate  London,  and  I  don't  want  to  go  home.  Why  should  I 
not  stay  here,  and  start  when  you  do  1  Perhaps  I  might  be  of  some  ser- 
vice to  you  on  the  journey." 

"  Oh,  how  delightful  that  would  be ! "  exclaimed  Jeanne,  half- 
in voluntarily,  clasping  her  hands. 

And  then  Barrington  suddenly  lost  his  head.  He  saw  that  perfect 
pale  face  bent  towards  him,  with  parted  lips  and  soft  brown  eyes  with  a 
glad  light  in  them ;  he  saw  a  blue  dress  upon  which  a  stray  shaft  of  sun- 
light fell,  arid  a  glittering  silver  necklace  and  a  pair  of  joined  hands,  and 
he  forgot  everything  except  that  he  was  alone  with  Jeanne,  and  that  he 
loved  her  better  than  the  whole  world.  Good-bye,  caution  !  Good-bye, 
prudence  and  hesitation  and  cold  common  sense  1  He  caught  her  hands 
in  his,  stammering  in  his  eagernees,  "  Would  it  be  delightful !  Would 
you  think  it  delightful  ? " 

She  drew  back  with  a  troubled,  startled  look.  "  What  do  you 
mean  1 "  she  murmured.  "  I — I  do  not  understand " 

"  Don't  you  understand  that,  if  you  will  only  speak  one  word,  I  will 
never  leave  you  again  1  Don't  you  understand " 

At  this  most  interesting  and  critical  juncture  a  tap  upon  the  tiles  and 
the  sound  of  an  opening  door  caused  the  speaker  to  break  off  abruptly. 
He  wheeled  round  just  in  time  to  see  the  Duchesse  de  Breuil  make  her 
entrance,  leaning  upon  her  stick. 
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Happily,  the  old  lady's  powers  both  of  hearing  and  vision  had  become 
a  good  deal  impaired  of  late ;  otherwise  she  could  scarcely  have  failed  to 
remark  the  agitation  of  the  couple,  whose  tete-d,-tSta  she  had  so  inoppor- 
tunely disturbed.  As  it  was,  she  noticed  nothing,  and  sank  back  into 
her  chair  with  some  amiable  expressions  of  the  pleasure  that  it  gave  her 
to  find  Mr.  Barrington  in  the  room.  She  had  taken  a  fancy  to  the 
Englishman,  whom  she  had  discovered  to  be  not  only  a  fair  French 
scholar  and  a  man  of  the  world,  but,  what  was  better  still,  a  patient 
listener ;  and,  as  she  was  in  a  good  humour  that  afternoon,  and  felt 
garrulously  disposed,  she  graciously  made  a  sign  to  him  to  take  a  chair 
by  her  side,  and  began  to  talk  politics.  She  had  been  reading  the 
newspapers  upstairs,  she  said,  and  from  what  she  had  been  able  to  gather, 
it  appeared  to  her  that  a  crisis  was  imminent  in  France.  That  poor  M. 
Bonaparte,  with  his  plebiscites  and  his  Olliviers,  his  caricatures  of  con- 
stitutional government,  his  failing  health,  and  his  disreputable  relations, 
who  carried  revolvers  in  their  pockets  and  murdered  casual  visitors,  was 
evidently  near  the  term  of  his  rule.  "  They  have  begun  to  laugh  at  him 
already,"  said  the  old  lady,  nodding  her  head  sagaciously ;  "  and  believe 
me,  monsieur,  when  a  man  is  laughed  at  in  France  it  is  time  for  him  to 
pack  up  his  trunks.  You  will  see  that  before  long  we  shall  have  a  Eed 
Republic ;  and  when  that  has  lasted  a  few  months,  the  nation  will  return 
to  its  allegiance,  and  the  king  will  ascend  the  throne  of  his  fathers  at 
last.  Ah,  I  am  an  old  woman,  monsieur,  and  I  have  seen  many  things, 
and  I  know  what  my  compatriots  are.  There  was  a  time  when  I  myself 
had  some  influence  over  the  course  of  politics ;  but  that  is  long  ago,  and 
everybody  has  forgotten  all  about  it  now.  M.  de  Talleyrand,  who  scarcely 
ever  missed  one  of  my  Thursdays,  used  to  say  that  my  salon  was  the  only 
one  in  Paris  in  which  he  could  count  upon  meeting  everybody  whom  he 
wanted  to  see.  That  was  when  we  lived  in  the  Rue  Saint-Dominique, 
and  my  poor  husband  was  Garde  des  Sceaux."  And  so  forth,  and  so 
forth. 

Barrington  bore  it  all  with  exemplary  patience.  A  very  small  pro- 
portion of  the  Duchess's  recollections  reached  his  understanding ;  but  he 
continued  to  look  as  if  he  were  all  attention,  and,  while  he  encouraged 
her  to  prattle  on,  stole  occasional  furtive  Dances  at  Jeanne,  who  was 
sitting  a  little  apart,  her  hands  loosely  clasped  on  her  lap,  and  a  little 
bewilderment  still  visible  in  her  face,  but  withal  a  certain  soft  joyousness 
which  lent  a  new  and  wondrous  charm  to  her  beauty,  and  caused  the 
heart  of  her  wooer  to  beat  high  with  happiness  and  hope. 

He  rose  to  go  at  length,  and,  as  he  bade  her  good-bye,  held  her  hand 
a  little  longer  than  he  need  have  done,  and  whispered,  "  Till  to-night, 
then." 

She  said  nothing,  but  raised  her  eyes  to  his  for  a  moment,  and  dropped 
them  again.  And  then  he  knew  that  he  had  got  his  answer. 

VOL.  xxxix. — NO.  234.  36. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 
M.  DE  SAINT-LUC  SHOWS  HIMSELF  IN  HIS  TRUE  COLOURS. 

EVERYBODY  knows  what  it  is  to  wake  gasping,  trembling,  shuddering 
out  of  some  gruesome  dream — to  feel  even  yet  the  tearing  claws  and 
fangs  of  an  imaginary  tiger,  or  the  tremendous  shock  of  a  fancied  railway 
collision.  Gradually — very  gradually — the  mind  of  the  sufferer  shakes 
itself  free  from  the  hold  of  the  dread  vision.  He  rolls  his  eyes  round  the 
familiar  walls  of  his  room,  and  thankfully  perceives  that  he  is  still  there, 
and  not  in  a  Newgate  cell  after  conviction  of  forgery.  He  feels  for  his 
right  leg,  and  discovers  that  those  two  bloodthirsty  surgeons  who,  a 
moment  since,  were  slicing  and  sawing  it  off,  existed  only  in  a  disordered 
imagination.  He  realises,  with  a  deep  sigh  of  relief,  that  he  did  not 
marry  hideous  old  Mrs.  Moneypenny  yesterday  morning  for  the  sake  of 
her  wealth ;  nor  hear  of  the  collapse  of  the  undertaking  in  which  his 
whole  fortune  was  involved.  Nevertheless,  some  shadow  of  the  grim 
horror  will  hang  over  him  yet  for  an  hour  or  two,  vexing  him  with  a 
vague  uneasiness,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  impressing  him  with  an  increased 
appreciation  of  the  virtue  of  abstemiousness.  But  if  such  waking  sensa- 
tions be  unpleasant  enough,  how  far  more  terrible  is  their  converse  ! 
Calm,  peaceful  night  steals  away,  bright  morning  comes  with  sunshine 
and  stir  and  sound  of  voices,  and  behold !  health,  wealth,  contentment 
are  but  rapidly  evaporating  visions,  and  it  is  the  nightmare  that  is  the 
reality  !  Alas  !  it  is  true  that  you  are  a  convicted  criminal — Messrs. 
Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson  did  put  up  their  shutters  yesterday  morn- 
ing, sure  enough — What  is  that  brown,  fuzzy  object  on  the  dressing- 
table  ?  Can  it  be  an  old  woman's  wig  ?  Oh,  horror,  horror  !  What  is 
done  is  done,  and  can  never  be  obliterated  in  scecula  sceculorum. 

Poor  Leon  de  Mersac,  starting  out  of  a  deep,  dreamless  slumber,  to 
find  himself  in  a  strange  room,  and  striving  to  recollect  where  he  was 
and  how  he  had  come  there,  felt  his  heart  die  within  him  as  the  events 
of  the  past  night  slowly  returned  to  his  memory.  His  first  impulse  was  to 
pop  his  head  under  the  bed-clothes,  and  to  make  a  despairing  effort  to 
get  back  into  oblivion ;  but  he  very  soon  found  that  that  would  not  do. 
Who  can  fight  against  patient,  inexorable  fate  1  The  silly  ostrich  hides 
his  head  in  the  sand,  and  falls  a  prey  to  the  hunter ;  the  little  diver-duck 
bobs  under  water,  time  after  time,  to  escape  from  the  gun-barrel  that  is 
aimed  at  him,  but  gets  shot  in  the  long  run ;  and  Leon,  coming  up  to 
the  surface  at  length,  with  a  groan,  had  to  confront  a  neat  little  column 
of  figures  terminating  in  an  imposing  total  of  fr.  255,800. 

A  knock  at  the  door  roused  him  from  his  woebegone  contemplation 
of  this  tangible  evidence  of  calamity,  and  presently  in  stepped  Saint-Luc's 
valet,  a  dapper,  smooth-shaven,  soft-footed  little  fellow,  with  twinkling 
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black  eyes  and  a  perpetual  smile  upon  his  thin  lips.  Was  M.  le  Marquis 
sufficiently  reposed  ?  he  inquired  in  his  pretty  mincing  Parisian  French. 
He  had  been  in  once — twice  before  with  coffee,  but  M.  le  Marquis  was 
so  profoundly  asleep  that  he  had  not  ventured  to  disturb  him  ;  and  now 
it  was  already  past  ten  o'clock,  and  M.  le  Yicomte  had  sent  him  to  ask 
whether  M.  le  Marquis  would  be  ready  for  dejeuner  in  an  hour's  time. 
Then,  having  arranged  upon  the  toilet-table  and  the  sofa  sundry  articles 
which  he  had  brought  with  him — brushes,  razors,  a  clean  shirt,  and  other 
necessaries — he  requested  M.  le  Marquis,  in  case  he  should  require  any- 
thing further,  to  give  himself  the  trouble  to  touch  the  bell,  and  noise- 
lessly withdrew. 

With  a  heart  as  heavy  as  lead,  Leon  got  up  and  dressed  himself. 
"  I  wonder  Saint-Luc  is  not  afraid  to  trust  me  with  a  razor,"  he  thought, 
smiling  grimly  as  he  took  up  that  implement.  He  did  not,  however, 
allow  his  mind  to  dwell  upon  self-destruction,  having  finally  disposed  of 
that  question  overnight,  but  shaved  himself  with  a  tolerably  steady 
hand ;  and,  as  soon  as  his  toilet  was  completed,  crossed  the  passage  and 
entered  his  friend's  sitting-room. 

A  pleasant  rush  of  light  and  colour,  and  a  fragrant  scent  of  flowers 
and  fruit,  met  him  on  the  threshold.  Beyond  the  wide-open  French 
windows  was  a  balcony,  whose  fluttering  striped  awning,  while  it  shut 
out  the  full  glare  of  the  sun,  did  not  exclude  a  glimpse  of  blue  sparkling 
sea  and  snowy  distant  sails.  On  a  breakfast-table,  prepared  for  two 
persons,  were  arranged  vases  of  flowers  and  dishes  piled  up  with  oranges, 
grapes,  bananas,  and  pomegranates ;  the  silvered  necks  of  two  bottles  of 
champagne  protruded  from  their  ice-pails ;  and  there,  reclining  in  a 
camp-chair,  was  Saint-Luc  himself,  gorgeous  in  a  crimson  silk  dressing- 
jacket,  and  perusing,  with  tranquil  contentment,  one  of  a  batch  of  news- 
papers just  arrived  from  France. 

The  sight  of  all  this  bright  cheerfulness  smote  the  incomer  with 
a  sensation  of  incongruity  not  unmixed  with  injury.  He  had  hitherto 
been  so  completely  occupied  with  efforts  to  realise  and  meet  the  cata- 
strophe that  had  befallen  him,  that  he  had  hardly  found  room  in  his 
mind  for  any  feeling  of  resentment  against  the  man  who  had,  in  so 
unaccountable  a  manner,  been  its  cause ;  but  now  he  did  begin  to  wonder, 
with  a  certain  dull  pain,  why  he  should  have  been  treated  with  such 
deliberate  cruelty.  "  To  win  a  small  fortune  of  your  friend  is  allowable, 
and  only  the  way  of  the  world,  I  suppose,"  reflected  this  unfortunate 
young  philosopher,  "  but  surely  it  is  scarcely  good  taste  to  invite  him  to 
make  merry  over  his  own  ruin." 

Saint-Luc  tossed  away  the  Figaro,  and  held  out  his  hand.  "  So  here 
you  are  at  last,  you  lazy  fellow,"  he  cried  in  the  most  light-hearted 
manner  in  the  world.  "  And  how  are  you  this  morning  1 — the  better  for 
your  long  sleep  1 " 

Leon,  with  a  face  as  long  aa  his  arm,  replied  very  solemnly  that 
he  was  well  enough. 

36—2 
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"Allans  \  so  much  the  better  !  And  I  hope  you  have  a  good  appe- 
tite. For  my  part,  I  am  ravenous — nothing  makes  me  so  hungry  as  a 
sleepless  night.  Do  you  like  fresh  sardines  and  ecrevissesl  I  have 
ordered  some.  I  don't  know  what  the  rest  of  the  menu  is,  but  I  told 
them  to  put  some  quails  in  it.  One  does  not  always  dine  well  in  this 
country,  but,  heaven  be  praised,  one  can  generally  count  upon  a  very 
tolerable  breakfast." 

"  I  can't  say  I  feel  much  disposed  to  eat,"  answered  Leon,  with 
a  growing  sense  of  ill-usage.  "The  truth  is  that  I  am  in  great  trouble 
about  my  losses  last  night ;  and  my  only  reason  for  remaining  here  was 
that  I  must  have  a  talk  with  you " 

"  Ah,  bah  ! "  interrupted  the  other ;  "  let  us  leave  all  that  till  after 
breakfast ;  there  is  no  necessity  for  worrying  ourselves  about  it  now. 
And  of  course  you  know  that  I  am  not  likely  to  press  you  for  payment. 
Besides,  such  luck  as  you  had  last  night  must  change  before  long.  Yery 
likely  another  evening  at  lansquenet  may  leave  me  in  your  debt." 

L6on  shook  his  head.  "  I  have  made  up  my  mind,"  he  said,  "  that  I 
will  never  play  for  money  again  so  long  as  I  live." 

"Really?"  said  Saint-Luc,  looking  at  him  curiously.  "And  you 
imagine  that  you  will  keep  that  resolution  ? " 

"  I  must  do  so,"  answered  Leon,  simply.     "  I  have  sworn  it." 

"  Ah  !  Well,  I  think  you  are  right.  But  it  is  a  pity  that  men  in- 
variably take  these  oaths  at  the  wrong  moment.  It  is  after  winning, 
not  after  losing,  that  one  should  bid  adieu  to  the  gaming-table." 

Then  the  waiter  came  in  with  a  tray  full  of  good  things  on  his 
shoulder;  and  for  the  next  three-quarters  of  an  hour  the  conversation 
turned  upon  all  manner  of  topics  save  the  one  which  must,  all  the  time, 
have  been  present  in  the  minds  of  both  entertainer  and  guest.  Saint-Luc 
did  most  of  the  talking,  and  did  it  well,  exerting  himself  to  interest  and 
amuse  his  hearer,  and  meeting  with  some  measure  of  success,  though  the 
latter  felt  more  and  more,  every  minute,  the  singular  lack  of  sympathy 
shown  towards  him,  and  had  to  summon  up  a  large  reserve-fund  of  pride 
to  cover  his  mortification.  But  when  black  coffee  and  cigarettes  had 
succeeded  to  dessert,  Leon  thought  he  might,  without  impropriety,  dis- 
charge himself  of  his  unpalatable  task. 

"  About  that  money  I  owe  you,  Saint-Luc,"  he  began. 

The  vicomte  blew  a  cloud  of  smoke,  and  nodded  to  signify  that  he 
was  attending. 

"  I  can  pay  you  a  part  of  it  almost  immediately ;  for  the  rest  I  must 
ask  you  to  wait  a  few  months,  or  perhaps  longer.  I  need  not  trouble 
you  with  details ;  but  when  I  tell  you  that  I  shall  have  to  find  a  new 
home  for  Madame  de  Breuil  and  Jeanne,  you  will  understand  how  pain- 
ful any  hurry  would  be  to  me." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  think  of  selling  the  Campagne ! " 
exclaimed  Saint-Luc. 

"  Unfortunately  I  have  no  choice." 
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"  And  the  farm  too  ? " 

"A  part  of  it,  certainly.  Why,  what  else  can  I  do?"  cried  Leon, 
with  some  impatience.  "  Do  you  suppose  I  have  250,000  francs  at  the 
bank  ] " 

"  Is  it  really  so  large  a  sum  as  that  1 " 

"  If  you  will  look  at  the  different  acknowledgments  I  handed  to  you 
last  night,"  answered  Leon,  with  suppressed  exasperation,  "  you  will  find 
that  I  am  in  your  debt  to  the  amount  of  exactly  255,800  francs." 

Saint-Luc,  in  a  leisurely  manner,  drew  forth  from  his  waistcoat- 
pocket  a  roll  of  crumpled  papers,  spread  them  on  the  table  before  him, 
and  made  a  calculation  with  the  aid  of  a  pencil  and  pocket-book. 
"Quite  right,"  he  said  at  length.  "That  is  the  exact  amount  I  took 
down  after  an  original  stake  of  ten  napoleons.  It  certainly  was  a 
wonderful  run." 

"  I  suppose  so." 

"  Wonderful !  I  can't  at  this  moment  call  to  mind  having  seen  such 
another.  Of  course  you  pay  me  when  and  where  you  please.  In  the 
meantime,  I  suppose  you  fully  understand  that  these  slips  of  paper  are 
virtually  money — money  paid  by  you  to  me." 

"Undoubtedly,"  answered  Leon,  with  a  gathering  frown  on  his 
brow  which  altogether  failed  to  disturb  his  companion's  equilibrium. 

"  So  that  to  all  intents  and  purposes  I  may  now  consider  myself  in 
possession  of  255,800  francs,  to  do  what  I  like  with.  Now  there  are 
many  ways,"  continued  Saint-Luc,  stretching  himself  out  comfortably  in 
his  chair,  "  of  spending  money  won  at  cards.  Looking  back  upon  the 
rare  occasions  in  my  past  life  when  I  have  netted  large  sums  in  this  way, 
I  find  that  my  invariable  custom  has  been  to  throw  them  out  of  the 
window,  so  to  speak,  with  all  possible  despatch.  I  have  never  failed  to 
repent  of  so  doing,  and  have  always,  I  believe,  declared  that  nothing 
would  induce  me  to  make  such  a  fool  of  myself  again.  In  the  present 
instance,  however,  I  do  not  intend  to  depart  from  my  usual  course.  I 
propose  to  send  your  money  out  of  the  window  much  more  quickly  than 
I  ever  sent  any  money  before ;  and  I  anticipate  nothing  but  satisfaction 
from  the  process." 

And  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  Saint-Luc  hastily  tore  up  the 
sheaf  of  papers  which  he  held,  and  stepping-  out  on  to  the  balcony, 
scattered  the  fragments  to  the  four  winds. 

Then  he  returned,  threw  himself  into  his  chair  again,  and  burst  out 
laughing. 

"  Confess,  now,"  he  said,  "  you  have  been  thinking  all  this  time  that 
you  were  breakfasting  with  a  card-sharper,  have  you  not  ]  What  an 
opinion  you  must  have  had  of  me  to  believe  that  I  was  going  to  ruin  you 
and  turn  your  sister  out  of  doors  !  Why,  my  dear  boy,  I  did  not  want 
to  win  even  so  much  as  two  hundred  francs  of  your  money.  I  put  up 
that  stake — why,  I  don't  quite  know — intending,  if  I  won,  to  let  you  go 
on  doubling  till  it  fell  into  your  hands.  Then  came  those  confounded 
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even  cards  and  their  absurd  rule,  which  put  me  out  a  good  deal.  I 
could  see  nothing  for  it  but  to  persevere  till  I  lost ;  but  I  was  uneasy, 
for  I  saw  that  you  had  completely  lost  your  head  (you  may  perhaps 
remember  that  I  warned  you  beforehand  that  you  would  do  so),  and  it 
was  evident  to  me  that  you  would  continue  to  play  like  a  lunatic  as  long 
as  you  could  get  anyone  to  play  with  you.  Then  it  occurred  to  me  that 
if  I  could  give  you  a  sudden  overwhelming  shock,  it  would  bring  you  to 
your  senses,  send  you  straight  home,  and  make  you  swear  never  to  touch 
a  card  again.  The  event,  you  see,  completely  justified  my  forecast.  My 
only  fear  was  that  you  might  have  enough  of  common  sense  to  perceive 
that  no  gentleman  could  by  any  possibility  act  as  I  appeared  to  be  doing. 
But  that,  it  seems,  was  a  groundless  alarm.  You  must  forgive  me  for 
having  frightened  you  out  of  your  wits ;  and  some  day  you  will,  no 
doubt,  even  thank  me ;  for  I  presume  that  a  man  of  your  simple  habits 
considers  an  oath  as  binding,  and  that  you  have  played  your  last  game 
of  lansquenet." 

Leon  sat  with  his  jaws  agape,  looking,  if  the  truth  must  be  told, 
a  very  considerable  fool.  His  first  sensation,  on  seeing  those  accursed 
papers  fluttering  gaily  away  on  the  summer  breeze,  had  been  one  of 
intense  relief,  tempered  by  wonder  and  doubt.  Then  for  a  few  moments 
gratitude  had  overpowered  all  other  feelings.  But  finally,  emotion 
becoming  subdued  by  reason,  all  light  and  gladness  faded  out  of  his  face, 
giving  way  to  the  black  clouds  of  care  which  they  had  momentarily  dis- 
persed. 

"  You  are  very  kind  to  me,  Saint-Luc,"  he  said  slowly,  at  length — "  at 
all  events  you  have  meant  to  be  so.  But  unfortunately  it  is  impossible 
that  I  should  take  advantage  of  kindness  of  that  sort.  Your  having 
torn  up  a  few  bits  of  paper  cannot  alter  the  fact  that  I  owe  you  255,800 
francs." 

"  Bah !  You  never  owed  me  anything  of  the  sort.  For  my  own 
purposes  I  chose  to  make  you  think  that  you  did — Voild,  tout !  " 

"  I  lost  the  money  fairly,  and  I  will  pay  it  fairly,"  answered  Leon, 
doggedly. 

"  My  good  friend,,  you  have  paid  me  already.  A  tradesman  sends 
you  in  his  bill,  and  gives  you  a  receipt  in  return  for  your  cheque.  If  it 
pleases  him  to  light  his  pipe  with  that  cheque,  what  business  is  it  of 
yours  ?  " 

"  In  such  a  case  I  should  of  course  pay  him  again,  and  take  care  that 
he  had  ready  money  the  second  time." 

"  And  if  he  threw  the  money  into  the  sea,  1 " 

"  Ah,  that  would  be  his  affair.  I,  at  least,  should  have  discharged  my 
debt.  When  I  shall  have  handed  you  what  I  owe  you,  you  will  be  at 
liberty  to  do  what  you  please  with  your  own." 

"  Leon,  you  irritate  me ;  and  in  this  hot  weather  I  am  not  to  be 
irritated  with  impunity.  Have  the  goodness  to  understand,  once  for  all, 
that  what  took  place  last  night  was  a  farce  from  beginning  to  end ;  that 
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I  never  had  the  most  distant  intention  of  winning  your  money — have  none 
now — nor  ever  shall  have  any.     In  short,  I  will  not  take  a  single  sou 
from  you  ;  and  that  is  my  last  word." 
Leon  shook  his  head. 

"  You  forget,"  said  he,  "  that  others  were  playing  with  us,  and  saw  me 
lose.  What  would  they  think  if  they  heard  that  I  had  not  paid  my 
debt  1 " 

"  Who  cares  what  they  think  ?  " 

"  You  may  not,  but  I  do.  I  could  not  submit  to  be  called  a  de- 
faulter— nor  indeed  to  be  one.  It  is  useless  to  argue  about  Ihe  matter. 
I  have  not  your  experience  of  the  world,  but  I  do  know  that  every  man 
who  respects  himself  and  wishes  to  be  respected  is  bound  by  certain  con- 
ventional laws,  which  may  be  absurd,  but  which  are  universally  recog- 
nised. You  may  sacrifice  your  prospects,  or  your  happiness,  or  even 
your  life  for  a  friend,  but  you  must  not  give  him  money.  And  you 
know  it  as  well  as  I  do." 

"  I  don't  know  anything  of  the  kind,"  returned  Saint- Luc.  "  I  have 
given  money  to  many  a  friend  before  now — or  at  least  lent  it,  which  is 
another  way  of  saying  the  same  thing.  But  that  is  not  the  question. 
Will  you  not  see,  oh,  you  most  pig-headed  boy,  that  I  never  really  won 
your  money  at  all  ? " 

"  Ask  M.  de  Monceaux  whether  you  did  not,  and  see  what  he  will 
say." 

"  I  shall  not  ask  him,  and  I  don't  care  a  rush  what  his  answer  might 
be  if  I  did  ;  but  this  I  can  tell  you,  if  de  Monceaux  were  in  your  place 
he  would  not  think  for  a  moment  of  paying  me  after  hearing  my  ex- 
planation of  my  reasons  for  acting  as  I  did." 

"  Would  he  not  ?  I  am  not  very  well  acquainted  with  M.  de 
Monceaux,  but  possibly  in  our  family  we  may  have  a  different  standard 
of  honour  from  his.  I  know  my  father  would  sooner  have  sold  his  coat 
than  remain  in  any  man's  debt ;  and  I  also  have  to  remember  that  I  am 
a  de  Mersac,  and  must  think  of  the  reputation  of  my  family  as  well  as 
of  my  own." 

Leon  was  a  little  bombastic,  but  he  was  not  altogether  in  the  wrong. 
It  began  to  dawn  upon  Saint-Luc  that,  with  the  best  intentions  in 
the  world,  he  had  done  a  very  foolish  thing.  "  Never,  so  long  as  I  live," 
he  exclaimed,  "  will  I  attempt  to  save  a  young  idiot  from  the  con- 
sequences of  his  idiotcy  again  !  I  sit  up  all  night  over  a  game  of  cards 
which  I  hate,  with  a  set  of  men  who  bore  me  to  death  ;  I  play  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  bring  down  upon  my  head  the  scorn  and  indignation  of  the 
meanest  of  them  ;  and  what  is  the  result  ?  Why,  people  who  are  not 
only  innocent  of  all  share  in  the  transaction,  but  happen  to  be  the  very 
ones  whom  of  all  the  world  I  most  desire  to  serve,  are  plunged  into 
misery,  and  will  hate  the  sound  of  my  name  for  ever  ;  and  the  very  man 
for  whose  sake  I  incur  all  thia  obloquy  declares  his  intention  of  ruining 
himself  ten  times  more  completely  than  he  would  have  done  if  I  had  left 
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him  alone.     For  heaven's  sake,  Leon,  listen  to  reason,  and  don't  drive 
me  out  of  my  senses." 

Leon,  however,  declined  to  be  persuaded.  Neither  eloquence,  nor 
patient  demonstration,  nor  entreaty  availed  to  shake  his  stubborn  resolu- 
tion ;  nor,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  own  sorrow,  was  he  free  from  a  certain 
grim  satisfaction  at  the  spectacle  of  his  mentor's  distress.  "  You  meant 
very  kindly,  I  know,"  he  said  more  than  once ;  "  but  you  have  made  a 
most  unlucky  mistake,  and  neither  of  us  can  repair  it  now." 

Tired  out  at  length,  Saint-Luc  desisted  from  further  words  and  began 
to  search  in  his  brain  for  some  expedient  whereby  the  scruples  of  his 
debtor  might  be  satisfied  without  any  actual  transfer  of  cash. 

"  I  think,"  he  said  hesitatingly,  after  a  rather  long  silence — "  I  think 
I  can  see  one  way  out  of  the  difficulty." 

"  And  that  is?"  said  Leon,  with  the  air  of  one  open  to  conviction, 
but  very  unlikely  to  be  convinced. 

"  You  said  just  now  that  a  man  cannot  take  a  present  of  money  from 
a  friend — not  that  I  ever  proposed  to  make  you  such  a  present ;  but  let 
that  pass.  One  thing,  however,  you  must  admit ;  anybody  may  accept 
money  from  his  nearest  relations,  and  I  think  you  could  hardly  refuse 
the  sum  in  question  if  it  were  offered  to  you  by — your  sister." 

"  Quite  out  of  the  question,"  answered  Leon.  "  Even  supposing  that 
I  were  enough  of  a  scoundrel  to  rob  Jeanne  of  her  fortune,  I  could  not 
do  so.  It  is  held  in  trust  for  her  till  her  marriage." 

"  Yes ;  but  upon  her  marriage  I  have  heard — I  understood,"  said 
Saint- Luc,  a  little  confusedly — "  that  is,  Madame  la  Duchesse  told  me, 
one  day,  that  it  would  become  her  absolute  property." 

"  That  is  so  certainly,  but " 

"  Just  allow  me  to  finish  what  I  was  going  to  say.  You  know  what 
my  wishes  have  been,  and  are,  with  regard  to  your  sister,  and  lately  you 
have  encouraged  me  to  hope  that,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  passed,  there 
might  still  be  a  chance  for  me.  Well,  supposing  that  I  have  the  great  good 
fortune  to  succeed,  what  I  would  propose  to  you  is  this.  Let  your  sister, 
on  her  wedding-day,  pay  you  255,800  francs  (a  sum  which  is,  I  believe, 
more  than  covered  by  her  dowry).  You  will  then  pass  the  money  on  to 
me,  and  all  will  be  said  and  done.  I  don't  see  what  objection  you  can 
make  to  such  an  arrangement.  You  must  remember  that,  in  suggesting 
it  to  you,  I  am  thinking  of  her  comfort  as  much  as  of  yours,  and  that  if 
you  agree  to  it,  you  will  spare  her  and  Madame  de  Breuil  an  amount  of 
unhappiness  which,  in  my  humble  opinion,  you  have  no  right  to  inflict 
upon  them." 

Leon  hesitated.  Providence  did,  indeed,  appear  to  offer  to  him,  by 
this  means,  an  honourable  and  easy  road  out  of  his  troubles.  There  was 
something  about  Saint-Luc's  proposal  which  was  not  altogether  agreeable 
to  him,  and  yet  when  he  thought  of  Jeanne  and  the  Duchess,  it  seemed 
to  him  that  he  would  hardly  be  justified  in  rejecting  it.  One  drawback, 
however,  there  manifestly  was. 
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"  But,  Saint-Luc,"  he  said,  "  if  I  agree  to  this  you  would  lose  255,800 
francs." 

"  I  should  lose  nothing.  You  would  pay  me ;  and  your  sister — by  a 
sort  of  fiction — would  come  to  me  with  a  diminished  dower,  that  is  all. 
Come,  Leon,  let  us  consider  the  matter  settled,  and  say  no  more  about  it. 
It  has  given  us  both  a  great  deal  of  needless  worry  as  it  is." 

"  Well,  but  then  there  is  another  thing  to  be  considered.  I  can't 
answer  for  Jeanne ;  she  may  refuse  you  a  second  time.  What  is  to  be 
done  in  that  case  t  " 

11  In  that  case — in  that  case — oh,  well,  we  need  not  think  about  that 
now." 

"  But  we  must  think  about  it.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  am  right  in 
allowing  you  to  cancel  my  debt  at  all,  but  I  am  .quite  certain  that  the 
thing  can  only  be  done  by  Jeanne's  becoming  your  wife.  Her  refusal  of 
your  offer  would  leave  us  just  where  we  were  before." 

"  Leon,  you  are,  without  any  exception,  the  most  disagreeable  young 
man  I  ever  encountered.  I  will  bet  you  255,800  francs  to  ten  centimes 
that  I  marry  your  sister.  There ! " 

"  I  should  not  think  of  making  a  bet  upon  such  a  subject,"  answered 
the  impracticable  Leon. 

Then  Saint-Luc  collected  all  the  sofa-cushions  and  footstools  he  could 
lay  hands  on,  and  hurled  them,  one  by  one,  at  the  head  of  his  friend.  A 
shower  of  crusts  of  bread,  lumps  of  sugar  and  biscuits,  followed  in  the 
same  direction,  and  took  such  effect  that  Leon,  half-laughing,  half- 
indignant,  was  fain  to  seek  shelter  under  the  table.  He  bobbed  up  his 
head  when  the  fire  of  projectiles  had  ceased,  and  exclaimed  remon- 
stratingly,  "  Saint- Luc,  this  is  a  serious  matter." 

"  It  will  be  for  you  presently,  I  can  assure  you.  There  only  remains 
to  me  now  a  cut-glass  sugar-basin,  and  at  the  very  first  word  you  utter 
having  any  reference  to  money  matters,  you  get  that  basin  full  on  the 
bridge  of  your  nose.  So  now  you  are  warned  ;  and  you  had  better  go  home 
as  quick  as  you  can.  As  for  me,  I  am  going  out  for  a  ride."  And  with 
that,  Saint-Luc  vanished  into  his  bedroom,  locking  the  door  behind  him. 

Leon  waited  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  then  knocked  at  the  door,  and, 
receiving  no  answer,  went  out  into  the  passage  to  see  if  he  could  effect  an 
entrance  from  that  side.  Saint-Luc's  bedroom  was  occupied  by  a  couple 
of  housemaids,  who  were  raising  a  cloud  of  dust  from  the  carpet ;  the 
owner  had  fled.  Under  the  circumstances  it  seemed  best  to  Leon  to 
return  to  the  sitting-room  and  write  on  a  sheet  of  paper  : 

"  I  agreo  to  what  you  propose.  Only,  if  you  fail,  you  will  understand 
that  I  still  owe  you  the  money.  You  will  have  to  wait  a  little  longer  for 
it ;  but  perhaps  it  is  best  so." 

This  brief  missive  he  folded  and  addressed,  and  then  set  out  homewards, 
greatly  relieved  in  mind,  yet  somewhat  uneasy  as  to  the  future. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 
THE  BEGINNING  OF  TROUBLE. 

As  Mr.  Barrington  was  leaving  the  Campagne  de  Mersac  by  one  door, 
after  bidding  adieu  to  his  hostess  in  the  manner  already  described,  M.  dc 
Fontvieille  was  entering  it  through  another.  This  was  a  very  fortunate 
circumstance  for  Jeanne,  since  it  gave  her,  ere  long,  an  opportunity  of 
slipping  quietly  out  of  the  room  and  seeking  that  solitude  which  just  then 
was  her  chief  desire.  M.  de  Fontvieille  had  brought  with  him  a  copy  of 
Eochefort's  new  paper,  the  Marseillaise,  and  the  two  old  folks  were  soon 
so  fully  occupied  in  perusing  the  elegant  personalities  of  that  gentlemanly 
print  that  they  scarcely  noticed  Jeanne's  exit. 

She  strolled  away  through  the  orchard  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and 
thence  through  orange  and  lemon  groves,  where  starry  blossoms  mingled 
with  the  ripe  golden  fruit,  till  she  came  to  a  low  boundary  wall,  beyond 
which  stretched  waving  corn-fields,  ending  in  a  waste  of  palmetto-shrub 
and  barren  upland ;  and  there,  perched  upon  a  broad,  flat  stone,  with 
her  back  against  the  trunk  of  a  thick-leaved  carob-tree,  gave  herself  up  to 
the  unrestrained  enjoyment  of  her  newly-found  happiness.  Until  that 
moment  she  had  never  said  to  herself  in  so  many  words  that  she  loved 
Barrington  ;  yet  it  had  been  so  for  some  time  past ;  and  now  that  he  had 
given  her  a  right  to  interrogate  her  heart  without  shame,  it  seemed  to  her 
that  she  had  loved  him,  and  he  her,  from  the  first  day  of  their  meeting, 
and  that  his  interrupted  avowal  was  but  the  formal  acknowledgment  of  a 
fact  long  since  recognised  by  both  of  them.  The  difficulties  which  would 
have  to  be  conquered  before  she  could  become  Barrington's  wife  did  not, 
at  this  moment,  cause  her  any  anxiety,  though,  if  she  had  given  the 
subject  a  thought,  she  must  have  perceived  that  these  were  likely  to  be 
formidable  enough.  The  strenuous  opposition  of  M.  de  Fontvieille  and 
the  Duchess ;  banishment  from  Algeria  and  from  Leon ;  the  serious 
disadvantages  attendant  upon  the  marriage  between  a  Catholic  and  a 
Protestant — these  were  some  among  the  obstacles  which  she  must  ere 
long  face,  and,  if  possible,  surmount ;  but,  in  this  first  glow  of  joy,  she 
was  able  to  keep  such  considerations  out  of  sight,  and  dwell  only  on  the 
one  triumphant  thought  that  she  was  loved.  "  He  loves  me  !  he  loves 
me  !  "  she  murmured  to  herself  again  and  again — "  and  I — oh,  how  I 
love  him  1 " 

The  loitering  summer  wind  caught  up  this  precious  secret,  whispered 
it  to  the  swaying  branches,  which  answered  with  a  sigh,  and  bore  it  away 
seawards  towards  the  town,  where  Barrington  was  even  now  sitting,  with 
a  half-pleased,  half-puzzled  face,  saying  to  himself,  "  So  I  have  done  it  at 
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last — that  is,  pretty  nearly  done  it.  I  shall  meet  her  at  the  ball  to- 
night,  and  then  it  will  be  all  over.  I  think  I  am  glad — I  am  sure  I  am 
glad — of  course  I  am  glad — I  could  not  live  without  her — and  yet — " 
Barrington  had  been  in  love,  and  out  of  love  again,  many,  many  times, 
whereas  Jeanne's  heart  had  remained  untouched  by  any  suitor  till  this 
Englishman  had  come  and  captured  it  almost  without  an  effort.  The 
one  absorbing  passion  of  her  life  had  been  her  devotion  to  her  brother. 
Since  her  father's  death  she  had  given  herself  up  so  completely  to  him 
that  there  had  been  no  room  left  in  her  nature  for  any  warmer  affection 
than  a  moderate  liking  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  And  now,  was  his 
place  to  be  taken  by  a  stranger1?  This  question  was  forced  upon  her 
rather  abruptly  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  Leon  at  her  elbow  ;  and  it 
was  perhaps  a  twinge  of  self-reproach  that  made  her  embrace  him  more 
affectionately  than  usual,  as  she  exclaimed — 

"  Leon,  how  you  startled  me  !  Did  you  rise  from  the  earth  or  fall 
from  the  clouds  ?  " 

"  No,  but  one's  feet  get  so  swollen  this  hot  weather  that  I  put  on 
my  spadrilles"  replied  that  matter-of-fact  young  man,  exhibiting  a  pair 
of  canvas  shoes.  "I  saw  you  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off.  What  are  you 
doing  here  all  by  yourself  ?  " 

"Nothing,"  answered  Jeanne,  blushing  a  little.  "  I  am  so  glad 
you  have  come  back.  I  thought  you  must  have  gone  to  the  fair  at 
Bouffarik." 

Leon  sighed.     "  I  wish  I  had  !  "  he  muttered  involuntarily. 

"Why?  "asked  Jeanne,  turning  upon  him  with  a  quick  look  of 
apprehension.  "  Has  anything  happened  1  Where  were  you  yesterday  ? 
At  Madame  de  Tremonville'a  ? " 

"  Why  on  earth  should  I  have  been  at  Madame  de  Tremonville's  1 " 
returned  Leon,  with  a  petulant  gesture.  "  And  what  harm  could  have 
happened  to  me  if  I  had  been  there  1  I  believe,  Jeanne,  you  would  like 
me  never  to  speak  to  any  woman  except  yourself,  Madame  de  Vaublanc, 
and  the  Duchess.  I  have  lost  a  chance  of  selling  some  beasts  by  not 
being  at  Bouffarik — that  is  all.  If  you  want  to  know  where  I  was  last 
night,  I  was  in  Algiers,  dining  with  Saint-Luc,  who  has  just  returned 
from  Kabylia." 

"  Already  1 " 

11  Yes ;  there  was  nothing  to  keep  him  there  after  we  had  left,  you 
know." 

Then  there  was  a  pause,  after  which  Jeanne  remarked,  musingly,  "  I 
am  sorry  I  have  spoken  so  often  against  M.  de  Saint-Luc  to  you, 
L4on ;  I  have  liked  him  much  better  lately  than  I  used  to  do,  and  I  mean 
to  be  good  friends  with  him  for  the  future." 

Leon  had  a  vague  impression  that,  under  the  circumstances,  it  would 
be  scarcely  honourable  in  him  to  say  much  to  his  sister  in  Saint-Luc's 
praise,  but  he  did  feel  himself  at  liberty  to  observe — 

"  I  think  you  are  sometimes  a  little  apt  to  be  prejudiced,  ma  soeur. 
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There  is  Madame  de  Tremonville,  for  instance,  a  really  charming  person, 
whom  I  am  convinced  you  would  like,  if  you  knew  her  better." 

"Oh,  never  mind  her,"  interrupted  Jeanne,  with  sudden  asperity. 
"  She  will  do  very  well  without  my  liking ;  and  it  is  most  improbable 
that  I  shall  ever  be  better  acquainted  with  her  than  I  am.  But  I  confess 
I  was  in  the  wrong  about  M.  de  Saint-Luc." 

This  was  very  satisfactory.  Leon  began  to  think  that  all  would  yet 
go  well ;  that  he  would  soon  have  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  Saint-Luc 
as  his  brother-in-law ;  that  his  debt  would  be  wiped  out,  and  that  the 
only  abiding  result  of  last  night's  folly  would  be  a  fine  crop  of  good 
resolutions.  But  all  these  fair  hopes  were  annihilated  by  Jeanne's  next 
words. 

"  To  speak  plainly,  Leon,"  she  went  on,  "  I  should  not  have  disliked 
M.  de  Saint-Luc  so  much  if  I  had  not  known  all  along  that  he  was  intended 
to  marry  me.  And  then  what  annoyed  me  was  that,  instead  of  coming  for- 
ward in  a  business-like  way,  as  all  the  Duchess's  other  proteges  have  done, 
stating  his  advantages  and  what  he  required  in  return  for  them,  offering 
his  hand,  and  being  politely  sent  about  his  business,  he  would  hang  on 
and  hang  on,  making  me  obnoxious  presents  and  following  me  about 
whenever  I  entered  a  ball-room,  and  yet  never  giving  me  the  opportunity 
of  telling  him  what  is  the  truth — that  I  would  no  more  think  of  marry- 
ing him  than — than  old  Pierre  Cauvin." 

At  this  forcible  announcement  Leon's  countenance  assumed  an  aspect 
of  the  most  profound  dejection  ;  but  Jeanne,  who  was  looking  down  at 
the  ground  and  tracing  patterns  with  the  point  of  her  shoe,  continued, 
without  observing  him — 

"  Now  all  that  is  at  an  end.  Do  you  remember  that  night  at  Fort 
Napoleon,  when  he  and  I  walked  away  together  after  dinner  1  Well,  he 
asked  me  then,  and  I  told  him  it  was  quite  impossible.  But  I  was  very 
sorry ;  for  it  seemed  that,  after  all,  he  had  not  been  thinking  only  of 
making  a  good,  suitable  match,  as  I  had  supposed,  but  that  he  really 
did  care  for  me  for  myself." 

"  He  most  certainly  did,  and  he  does  still,"  broke  in  Leon,  eagerly. 

"  Has  he  spoken  to  you  of  it  1"  asked  Jeanne,  looking  up.  "  It  is  a 
great  pity ;  I  quite  believed  he  was  sincere  ;  but  what  could  I  do  ? " 

"  Do  you  think  you  are  wise  to  reject  Saint-Luc,  Jeanne  ? "  Leon 
asked,  after  communing  for  a  short  space  with  himself,  and  deciding  that 
he  might  permissibly  plead  his  friend's  cause  to  this  limited  extent.  "  I 
would  not  urge  you  to  act  in  any  way  -  against  your  inclinations,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  you  start  by  setting  your  face  against  every  man  who 
might  become  your  husband;  and  yet  some  day  or  other  you  will  require 
a  house  and  an  establishment  of  your  own.  I  don't  know  where  you 
could  find  a  better  or  kinder  fellow  than  Saint-Luc.  He  is  devoted  to 
you  ;  he  would  do  everything  he  could  to  make  you  happy • " 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  know  all  that,"  interrupted  Jeanne  a  little  impatiently, 
for  she  was  not  accustomed  to  being  lectured  by  her  younger  brother. 
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"  I  don't  doubt  that  M.  de  Saint-Luc  is  all  that  you  say ;  but  when  I 
marry,  if  I  ever  do  marry,  it  will  not  be  for  the  sake  of  a  house  and  an 
establishment." 

"  Not  for  that  alone,  of  course." 

"  Not  for  that  in  any  degree.     Let  us  say  no  more  about  it." 

"  You  will  not  even  give  Saint-Luc  another  trial  then  1 " 

"  Another  trial  !  "  echoed  Jeanne,  with  a  little  vexed  laugh.  "  You 
talk  of  him  as  if  he  were  a  horse.  How  am  I  to  try  him,  and  what 
difference  could  a  hundred  trials  make  ?  If  you  will  insist  on  having 
everything  put  before  you  in  such  plain  language,  Leon,  I  do  not  love 
M.  de  Saint-Luc,  and  shall  never  do  so,  though  I  may  come  to  like  him 
very  much  indeed.  Pray  do  not  let  him  think  for  a  moment  that  it  can 
be  otherwise.  If  you  were  to  do  so,  you  would  be  acting  very  unkindly 
both  to  him  and  to  me." 

She  was  half-inclined  to  give  her  brother  some  hint  that  her  heart  was 
no  longer  her  own  to  dispose  of ;  but  this  she  could  hardly  do  as  yet,  not 
being  formally  engaged  to  Mr.  Barrington. 

"  You  mean  me  to  understand  then  that  your  marriage  with  Saint- 
Luc  is  an  impossibility  1 " 

"  It  is  as  much  an  impossibility  as  anything  in  this  world  can  be," 
answered  Jeanne,  emphatically. 

"  So  be  it !  "  said  Leon,  rising,  with  a  deep  sigh,  from  the  stone  on 
which  he  had  been  seated.  "It  is  very  unfortunate,  but  it  can't  be 
helped." 

"  But  why  should  it  be  so  unfortunate  1 "  asked  Jeanne,  glancing  up 
at  her  brother  with  some  curiosity.  "What  reason  can  you  have  for 
wishing  so  much  that  I  should  marry  a  man  whom  I  do  not  love  1 " 

"  What  reason  ?  Ah,  that  I  cannot  tell  you.  And  yet,"  he  added, 
with  a  sudden  desperate  resolution  to  confess  the  worst,  and  get  it  over, 
"  why  should  I  not  tell  you  1  You  must  be  told  soon — the  sooner 
the  better,  perhaps.  Jeanne,  I  am  going  to  make  you  hate  me — no, 
not  hate  me — that  I  know  you  will  never  do.  I  daresay  you  will 
not  even  be  very  angry  with  me,  though  heaven  knows  I  deserve  your 
anger." 

Jeanne  got  up  and  seated  herself  beside  her  brother.  She  threw  her 
arm  round  his  neck  and  bent  down  her  beautiful  head  till  her  cheek 
rested  against  his. 

"  Tell  me  all  about  it,  Leon,"  she  whispered.  "You  used  ahvays  to 
come  to  me  in  your  troubles,  you  know." 

"  Yes,  always,"  he  answered,  with  something  between  a  sob  and  a 
sigh.  "  Do  you  remember,  long  ago,  when  we  were  children,  M.  de 
Fontvieille  saying,  one  day,  that  you  ought  to  have  been  the  boy  and  I 
the  girl  1  I  was  very  angry  with  him  at  the  time,  but  I  have  often 
thought  since  that  he  was  right.  Oh,  Jeanne,  I  have  made  such  a  fool 
of  myself." 

"  Never  mind,  dear,"  she  said,  stroking  his  close-cropped  black  hair. 
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"  Whatever  you  have  done,  nothing  can  come  between  us  two,  or  change 
our  love  for  each  other." 

"  No ;  that  is  the  worst  of  it.  If  you  would  abuse  me  roundly  I 
might  be  able  to  plead  some  extenuating  circumstances  for  myself;  but 
as  it  is,  what  can  I  do,  except  tell  you  the  bare  facts'?  It  is  absurd  to 
apologise  and  say  '  I  am  sorry  ' — there  are  injuries  too  deep  to  be  atoned 
for  by  any  apology,  and  it  is  a  wrong  of  that  kind  that  I  have  done  to 
you."  And  then,  without  further  preface,  Leon  gave  a  brief  account  of 
his  adventure  at  the  club  and  his  subsequent  interview  with  Saint-Luc. 
Jeanne  heard  him  with  the  most  unruffled  composure,  only  interrupting 
his  recital  by  an  occasional  expression  of  sympathy,  till  be  explained  to  her 
the  means  by  which  he  had  hoped  that  the  impending  catastrophe  might 
be  averted.  Upon  that,  much  to  the  consternation  of  Leon,  who 
imagined  that  he  had  got  through  the  worst  part  of  his  confession,  she 
withdrew  her  arm  from  his  shoulder  with  a  quick  movement  of  repulsion, 
and  starting  to  her  feet,  moved  away  a  few  paces.  Her  back  was  towards 
him,  so  that  he  could  not  at  first  see  what  an  unexpected  effect  his 
announcement  had  had  upon  her  ;  but  when  she  turned  round  presently 
and  looked  at  him,  he  involuntarily  shrank  back,  for  her  face  bore  an 
expression  of  mingled  scorn,  pain,  and  humiliation  such  as  he  had  never 
seen  there  before,  and  which,  having  once  seen,  he  never  afterwards 
forgot. 

"  So  /  was  the  stake  for  which  you  and  M.  de  Saint-Luc  played  a  game 
of  cards,"  she  said  at  length,  in  a  low,  hard  voice.  "  I  think  you  are 
right,  Leon — you  ought  not  to  have  been  born  a  man." 

"  Oh,  Jeanne ! "  he  exclaimed,  wincing  under  these  cruel  words, 
"  what  do  you  mean  ]  What  have  I  done  1 " 

"Done?  Only  allowed  a  stranger  to  think  that  he  might  take  your 
sister  in  payment  of  a  gambling  debt.  Is  it  possible  that  you  do  not  see 
what  must  have  been  the  man's  object  all  through  ?  Of  course  he  knew 
that  you  would  pay  him,  and  that  I  would  rather  sacrifice  myself  than 
ruin  you.  I  will  try  to  forgive  you,  Leon,  but  him  I  will  never  forgive 
to  my  dying  day." 

"  Jeanne,  you  are  quite  wrong.  You  mistake  altogether.  I  can 
answer  for  it  that  Saint- Luc  was  as  innocent  of  any  such  notion  as  I  was 
myself.  It  was  quite  understood  between  us  that  my  debt  to  him  was  to 
remain  the  same  in  the  event  of  your  refusing  him ;  and  I  told  him  that 
you  would  very  likely  do  so.  Don't  think  me  worse  than  I  am.  I 
swear  to  you  that  it  was  for  your  sake,  not  my  own,  that  I  consented  to 
Saint-Luc's  proposition.  How  could  I  bear  the  thought  of  driving  you 
out  of  your  home  by  my  folly  ?  " 

"  I  would  do  much  more  than  give  up  a  few  luxuries  for  you,  Leon ; 
and  you  must  know  it.  It  is  not  that — not  that." 

And  here,  to  Leon's  utter  amazement,  Jeanne  suddenly  covered  her 
face  with  her  hands,  and  burst  into  a  storm  of  tears. 

Such  displays  of  emotion  were  so  rare  with  the  calm,  self-possessed 
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Mademoiselle  de  Mersac  that  her  brother  was  as  much  shocked  and 
startled  by  the  present  outbreak  as  if  she  had  been  a  man.  Not  in  the 
least  understanding  why  she  should  have  been  so  violently  moved,  he 
felt,  nevertheless,  that  he  had  unintentionally  wounded  her  far  more 
deeply  than  he  had  expected  to  do,  and,  like  a  true  Frenchman,  be 
became  at  once  infected  by  the  sight  of  her  distress  till  he  was  scarcely 
less  agitated  than  she.  He  flung  himself  down  on  the  ground  beside  her, 
calling  her  by  every  endearing  epithet  that  he  could  think  of,  cursing  his 
own  stupidity  and  awkwardness,  and  beseeching  for  forgiveness  so 
piteously  that  it  would  have  required  a  much  harder  heart  than  Jeanne's 
to  withstand  his  entreaties. 

She  grew  calmer  by  degrees,  and  held  out  her  hand  to  him,  as  she 
dried  her  eyes. 

"I  think  I  will  go  in  now,"  she  said,  "  I  cannot  talk  any  more  just 
at  present ;  but  of  one  thing  you  may  be  sure,  Leon — M.  de  Saint- Luc 
shall  have  his  money,  and  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  you  to  give  up  the 
house  or  the  farm." 

Then  she  got  up,  and  disregarding  her  brother's  efforts  to  detain  her, 
passed  quickly  away  between  the  smooth  trunks  of  the  orange-trees,  and 
was  soon  out  of  sight. 

Her  head  was  aching  and  throbbing  when  she  reached  the  solitude  of 
her  own  room  and  sat  down  to  think ;  but  she  had  all  her  wits  about 
her — as  indeed  she  always  had — and  the  situation  in  which  she  was 
placed  was  as  clear  to  her  as  daylight.  Of  course  M.  de  Saint-Luc  must 
be  paid.  Equally,  of  course,  he  must  be  paid  out  of  her  marriage-portion, 
since  that  was  the  only  sum  of  ready  money  which  the  family  could  raise 
without  grievous  loss,  scandal  and  humiliation.  If,  then,  Barrington  were 
to  become  her  husband,  it  would  be  necessary  that  she  should  ask  him  to 
resign  all  claim  upon  the  greater  part  of  her  fortune,  and  the  prospect  of 
having  to  make  this  request  was  a  sore  wound  to  her  pride.  To  ask  a 
favour,  even  of  the  man  whom  she  loved  best  in  the  world,  would  be  dis- 
agreeable to  her  ;  .to  ask  for  money  would  be  more  disagreeable  still ;  to 
make  her  acceptance  of  his  hand  dependent  upon  his  reply  would  be 
most  disagreeable  of  all.  The  thing,  however,  had  to  be  done ;  and 
Jeanne,  who  had  never  yet  lacked  courage  in  any  emergency,  made  up 
her  mind  that  she  could  do  it  without  flinching.  That  Barrington  would 
meet  her  with  a  refusal  did  not  seem  likely.  She  believed  him  to 
be  a  rich  man  ;  but  even  were  he  not  so,  his  love,  if  it  were  worth  having 
at  all,  must  needs  rise  superior  to  mercenary  considerations.  Knowing 
that  she  herself  would  have  laughed  at  the  idea  of  any  question  of  money 
creating  a  breach  between  them,  she  could  scarcely  imagine  that  he  would 
show  himself  less  magnanimous.  But  supposing  that,  by  any  chance,  his 
masculine  common  sense  or  English  phlegm  should  revolt  against  the  frit- 
tering away  of  his  wife's  fortune  to  fill  the  pockets  of  a  gamester,  what 
alternative  would  then  remain  ?  This  possibility  also  Jeanne  forced  herself 
to  contemplate  calmly,  and  arose  from  the  consideration  of  it  with  some- 
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thing  of  a  shudder  indeed,  but  with  no  hesitation  in  her  mind.  Sooner 
than  that  the  name  of  de  Mersac  should  be  disgraced  and  Leon's  future 
career  blighted,  she  would  pay  in  her  own  person  the  losses  he  had  so  care- 
lessly incurred,  and  become  Saint-Luc's  wife.  Many  another  woman  had 
gone  knowingly  to  as  hard  a  fate  with  a  less  noble  aim  in  view,  and  had 
lived  through  it,  and  earned  some  sort  of  contentment,  if  not  happiness. 
"  And  happiness  is  not  everything,"  thought  poor  Jeanne. 

•The  absurdity  of  sacrificing  her  whole  life  for  a  mere  mistake  did  not 
strike  her.  To  her,  not  less  than  to  Leon,  it  would  have  seemed  in  the 
highest  degree  dishonourable  to  accept  a  gift  of  money  or  release  from  a 
debt,  however  contracted ;  and  thus,  at  this  turning  point  of  her  earthly 
course,  she  stood  alone  and  unwavering,  bright  hopes  on  one  side  and  utter 
darkness  on  the  other,  and  all  her  future  resting  upon  the  will  of  a  good- 
natured,  romantic,  selfish  fellow,  whose  yes  or  no  might  be  affected  by  his 
breakfast  or  the  state  of  the  weather,  or  any  other  trivial  external  in- 
fluence. 

Of  this  Jeanne  was  not  aware ;  but  she  felt  that  so  momentous  an 
issue  could  not  fitly  be  decided  in  a  ball-room,  so  she  sat  down  and  wrote 
a  few  lines  to  Madame  de  Vaublanc,  saying  that  she  did  not  feel  well 
enough  to  go  to  the  Palace  that  night.  Barrington  would  undoubtedly 
call  the  next  morning  to  inquire  after  her,  and  then  her  fate  could  be 
decided  at  once  and  for  ever. 
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